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0OR  half  a  century  the 
painted  cities  have  sun^f 
the  song  of  the  siren  and 
called  out  for  the  youth 
of  the  land.  In  every 
hamlet  and  on  every  farm 
their  luring  voices  pled 
for  votaries. 

The  plowlxjy  heard  it,  and  paused  midway 
in  his  furrow.  .\nd,  as  he  listened,  plain 
and  field  and  forest  lost  their  glory  and  grew 
gray  and  bare  and  cold,  and  in  their  stead 
arose  mighty  mental  tapestries — mirages  of 
fame  and  power;  and  his  young  blood  leaped 
in  answer  to  the  summons. 

“Come!”  cried  the  cities.  “Fortune 
awaits  you.  Here  is  the  harbor  for  every 
argosy  of  hope — come  with  your  strength  and 
your  ambition.  We  have  the  goal  for  ever>' 
yearning;  there  are  no  bounds,  no  limits — 


come  and  concpier.  We  are  beautiful  and 
we  are  mighty;  we  have  charms  and  graces; 
our  hearts  are  warm  with  welcome;  we  have 
much  to  give  and  much  to  teach.  Your  life 
is  hard ;  your  hands  are  gnarled  and  calloused ; 
your  days  are  dull — come  and  let  us  teach  you 
life.  You  are  squandering  your  golden 
springtide  and  your  splendid  vigor — come  and 
build  for  us  and  fight  for  us.  We  will  arm  you 
with  skill,  and  teach  you  wit,  and  show  you 
the  gateways  to  success.” 

The  girl  puddling  at  the  chum  and  bending 
over  the  tub  heard  the  song,  and  felt  the  gnaw¬ 
ing  ache  for  freedom  from  her  chores  and 
bondage.  She  gazed  upon  her  red  and  swol¬ 
len  hands,  and  at  her  soiled  and  faded  print, 
and  then  looked  out  across  the  miles,  and 
visioned  gay  streets,  theatres,  promenades, 
lu.xury,  color;  and  the  mad  phantasmagoria 
roused  her  to  rebellion.  She  grew  bitter 
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against  the  lot  that  aged  her  in  her  flower; 
that  coarsened  feature  and  thickened  figure, 
and  promised  even  in  marriage  only  a  shifted 
scene  of  drudgery. 

And  so  they  found  the  roads,  and  came. 
Clean-blooded,  eager,  wholesome,  and  strong 
— trusting  and  confiding — chasers  of  the  rain¬ 
bow;  boy  and  girl,  man  and  woman,  to  find 
fortunes  and  to  found  careers — rose-hunters, 
forgetful  of  the  thorns. 

For  fifty  years  the  cities  have  beckoned, 
have  promised,  and  have  lied.  The  gilt  o’ 
dreams  has  tarnished,  the  tapestry  grown 
tawdry.  The  Circe  spell  has  held.  The  sac¬ 
rifice  has  been  exacted.  Fineness  and  inno¬ 
cence  and  morality  have  lieen  sold  for  husks. 
Virtue  and  honor  have  been  laid  upon  the 
altars  of  Hunger  and  Greed. 

One  has  starved,  and  another  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  where  failure  would 
have  been  better.  One  has 
achieved  where  losing  would 
have  been  the  greater  glor\’. 

They  have  merged  into  the 
massed  millions — year  by 
year  faded  into  the  average. 

Tenement  and  boarding¬ 
house  have  engulfed  them. 

Poor  food,  poor  air,  and  ex¬ 
citement  have  sapped  their 
vigor.  And  always  the  crowd 
keeps  growing  greater  and 
the  struggle  harder,  the  con¬ 
test  longer,  the  problem  more  and  more  one 
of  existence — the  scheme  for  riches  cheapen¬ 
ing  into  a  search  for  bread  and  meat. 

And  now  THE  REVOLT. 

The  reaction  has  liegun,  a  mighty  leaven  is 
at  work,  a  new  era  is  in  the  dawn,  a  new 
America  is  in  the  making;  the  tide  is  on  its 
ebb;  the  soil  is  remembering  its  absent  sons 
and  daughters  and  is  lifting  its  voice  in  a 
promise  of  better  things. 

From  cape  to  cape  and  coast  to  coast  the 
nation  is  restless.  The  people  are  hungry, 
the  millions  are  poor — worn  with  the  struggle 
against  a  lessening  wage  and  a  rising  cost  of 
sustenance.  The  second  great  continental 
emigration  has  begun — to  the  open  places  of 
the  West  and  Southwest.  The  spirit  of  the 
pioneer  is  once  more  stirring.  Family  ties 
are  breaking;  the  old  trails  to  the  West  are 
crowding. 

But  now  the  trail  is  a  line  of  steel,  and  the 
prairie  schooner  a  tourist  car.  The  rigors 
and  the  hardships  of  ’49  are  buried  in  the  past 
which  met  and  conquered  them.  The  new 


landlust  exacts  no  toll  of  hunger  and  of 
thirst.  Every  day  the  horde  swells;  the 
migration  grows  mightier.  Two  thousand 
families  a  week  passed  through  Kansas  City 
alone  last  year.  The  plains  are  peopling. 
From  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  alkali  deserts, 
the  great  field  of  American  fiction  is  chang¬ 
ing  into  a  vast  field  of  Bermuda  onions  and 
com  and  cane  and  forage  and  fmit  and  gar¬ 
den  truck. 

The  killer  has  gone,  and  the  tiller  has  come. 
The  cattle  baron  is  retreating  before  the  let¬ 
tuce  king.  The  eighty-acre  vegetable  patch  is 
checkerboarding  the  million-acre  range.  The 
irrigation  pump  sings  through  nights  that 
hitherto  sobbed  with  the  lowingof  herds.  Where 
mesquiteand  prickly  i)ear  flourished,  the  plow¬ 
share  is  now  demanding  the  plow’s  share. 

From  out  of  the  East  and  the  Middle  West 
and  the  North — from  city 
and  from  atrophied  farm,  the 
best  and  the  sturdiest  type  of 
the  continent  is  coming  to 
found  towns  and  to  break 
ground:  farmers  and  build¬ 
ers,  dreamers  and  schemers, 
young  and  old,  clerks  and 
college  men — bread-eaters 

turned  bread-raisers — relin¬ 
quishing  their  sullen  fight 
against  the  odds  that  face 
bwkkeeper,  shopgirl,  floor¬ 
walker,  and  canvasser — 
merchants  and  professional  men  ready  to 
develop  with  the  country,  preferring  a  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent,  opportunity  in  towns  which 
they  will  help  to  create,  to  the  meager  cer¬ 
tainties  of  a  metropolis. 

The  farmer  is  leaving  regions  where  a  harsh 
climate  divides  the  year  into  periods  of  activ¬ 
ity  and  enforced  idleness.  Every  day  marks 
the  arrival  of  a  settler  come  to  reinvest  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  developed  acreage, 
in  some  place  where  twenty  times  as  much 
and  as  fertile  land  can  be  had  for  the  same 
money.  Each  train  lands  an  artisan  who  has 
suffered  the  penalty  of  undistributed  immi¬ 
gration  and  has  been  brought  down  to  a  for¬ 
eigner’s  wage. 

There  are  men,  too,  confident  of  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  stand  at  the  front,  but  despairing  of  the 
long  lines  ahead  of  them  in  the  cities  in  every 
vocation — small  tradesmen,  lawyers,  physi¬ 
cians,  electricians,  pharmacist:,  and  nonde¬ 
scripts — outposts  of  the  Army  of  Hope,  able 
and  strong,  bringing  their  brain  and  their 
brawn,  their  energy  and  their  ambitions,  their 
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experience  and  their  enthusiasm  where  they 
will  count  most  and  are  most  w’anted. 

The  smoke  of  the  householder  is  following 
the  smoke  of  the  locomotive  as  fast  as  the 
railroads  ojjen  up  new  territory.  Complete 
communities  spring  to  life  as  rapidly  as  sky¬ 
scrapers  spring  to  their  roofs.  The  new 
Southwest  towns  attain  a  development  in  one 
year  equal  to  the  ten-year  growth  of  tlie 
average  Eastern  city. 

They  are  not  camps  of  canvas  and  of  clap¬ 
board,  but  well-built,  substantial  trading 
centers,  w’ithout  the  saloons  and  the  dance 
halls  and  the  gambling  joints  dear  to  the  heart 
of  the  writer  whose  fond  metier  is  the  West  in 
the  making. 

The  newcomers  are  not  Ijoomers  nor  adven¬ 
turers,  but  men  able-lxxlied,  virile,  honest, 
sober,  and  industrious.  They  are  not  the 
failures  of  other  states,  but  chiefly  men  wlio 
have  found  other  states  failures.  Few  for¬ 
eigners  are  in  their  ranks.  They  are  Ameri¬ 
cans,  the  native-born,  the  sons  and  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  pioneer  strain,  hearkening  to  the 
impulse  which  in  another  day  drove  forth 
their  forl)ears. 

They  have  come,  these  square-jawed 
.\mericans,  with  their  families,  to  make  homes 
and  make  livings — not  to  speculate  at  the  long 
odds  of  the  fortune-hunting  vagal)ond.  Abil¬ 
ity,  intelligence,  and  purpose  characterize 
their  methods;  sewerage  and  schools  are  the 
first  things  that  occupy  their  attention.  When 
men  give  immediate  care  to  sanitation  and  to 
education,  it  is  an  indubitable  earnest  of  the 
impulse  that  brought  them  into  a  strange 
region. 

Aimlessness  and  wanderlust  drove  their  pre¬ 
cursors  across  the  plains — a  definite  purpose 
has  sent  these  pioneers  from  their  late  homes. 

The  cities  have  overreached  themselves; 
the  weekly  wage  barely  covers  the  weekly 
need;  streets  are  unwholesome  playgrounds; 
standards  of  ethics  and  morality  and  religion 
are  weakening  in  the  great  towns.  Fathers 
are  realizing  that  the  requirements  in  every 
pursuit  and  profession  are  constantly  grow¬ 
ing  more  severe.  Boys  and  girls  must  remain 
longer  at  school.  College  graduates  are  al¬ 
ready  too  numerous  to  receive  more  than 
passing  notice.  A  minor  education  will  soon 
serve  only  for  an  unskilled  worker. 

The  children  must  have  their  chance.  With 
rent  and  food  and  clothes  draining  incomes 
that  do  not  advance  proportionately  with  the 
cost  of  living,  the  city  offers  less  and  less 
prospect,  and  the  farm  more  and  more. 


“OKLAHOMA’S  CORN  CROP  IS  ALREADY  EIGHTH 
ON  THE  ROSTER.’’ 


IN  THE  GREAT  OPEN  SPACES  OF  THE  SOUTHWEST  THE  CATTLE  BARON  IS  RETREATING 
BEFORE  THE  LETTUCE  KING. 


The  rigors  and  hardships  of  agriculture 
are  disappearing  before  modem  conveniences. 
Sequestration  has  ceased  to  mean  unutterable 
loneliness.  The  telephone,  cheap  but  good 
periodicals,  the  rural  delivery  routes  keep  the 
household  in  contact  with  the  world  at  large 
and  banish  the  feeling  of  isolation  that  once 
sent  women  mad. 

The  gasoline  engine,  operating  a  miniature 
waterworks,  turning  the  chum  and  the  cream 
separator,  grinding  the  tools,  mnning  the 
pump,  the  hay-baler,  and  the  feed-mill,  relieves 
the  wife  and  the  boys  of  a  hundred  and  one 
manual  tasks  that  aged  and  numlied  the 
mother  and  drove  the  children  into  the  towns. 

The  farmer’s  son  is  staying  at  home.  He 
can’t  make  the  same  money  nor  have  the 
same  opportunities  at  a  bookkeeper’s  desk  or 
back  of  a  ribbon  counter. 

The  shoe  has  shifted  to  the  other  foot — the 
city  man  is  trekking  to  the  fields. 

And  this  great  movement  is  not  an  ephem¬ 
eral  phase.  It  is  an  economical  adjustment, 
affecting  all  of  the  United  States.  It  is  most 
evident,  however,  in  the  Southwest,  because 
of  the  boundless  resources  of  this  section 
hitherto  handicapped  by  inefficient  trans¬ 
portation  facilities,  but  now  brought  to  the 
front  by  the  energy  and  paternalism  of  a  pro¬ 
gressive  generation  of  railroad  builders. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  vigor¬ 
ously  fostered  this  regeneration.  Experi¬ 


mental  stations  are  charting  soils  and  climatic 
conditions,  introducing  new  grains  and 
grasses  from  the  Old  World;  the  semi-arid 
lands  have  been  turned  into  dry  farms — 
regions  hitherto  restricted  to  cotton  and  cane 
and  grazing  are  now  diversified  with  trucking 
and  forage  and  melons  and  fruit  and  berries. 
Irrigation  has  worked  its  miracle  here  as  in 
the  once  worthless  lands  of  California  and  the 
Northwest,  but  the  rich  soil  of  the  prairies  is 
even  more  responsive  than  the  desert  sands. 

Yet  the  Southwest  is  not  a  land  of  milk  and 
honey.  Agriculture  is  not  an  automatic  proc¬ 
ess;  profits  do  not  leap  out  of  the  ground — 
they  must  be  dug  out  of  it.  And  there  are 
fools  and  failures,  to  be  sure,  as  everv’where — 
even  the  Garden  of  Eden  had  its  allotment. 
The  real-estate  dealer  sows  his  deceits,  and  the 
half-wit  who  believes  in  their  lurid  improba¬ 
bilities  and  exaggerations  pays  the  same  pen¬ 
alty  for  his  cr^ulity  that  is  imposed  on  all 
purchasers  of  gold  bricks. 

The  plains  are  not  beautiful.  The  tem¬ 
perature  is  high,  but  it  seldom  rises  as  high  as 
in  New  York  or  Washington,  and  the  dry 
heat  is  far  less  oppressive  than  the  humidity 
of  Philadelphia  or  Chicago  in  the  summer 
months. 

The  air  is  snappy  and  good  and  wholesome ; 
it  is  full  of  vitality;  the  water  is  pure  and 
sweet.  Storms  are  not  frequent  and,  even 
though  spectacular  at  times,  seldom  danger- 


THE  TIME  IS  NOT  FAR  DISTANT  WHEN  THE  ONLY  COW  IN  THE  PRESENT  RANGE 
COUNTRY  WILL  BE  A  DAIRYMAN’S  JERSEY  OR  HOLSTEIN.” 


ous.  I'rolley  cars  arc  more  deadly,  and  city  acreage  extending  thousands  of  square  miles 
automobiles  maim  more  persons  than  suffer  and  still  untouched  by  traffic,  the  walls  of  the 
from  the  sum  total  of  perils  to  be  met  with  horizon  must  keep  retreating  before  countless 
even  in  the  wildest  sections.  The  country  is  generations. 

extraordinarily  healthy.  Some  portions  are  .America  is  a  continent — not  a  seacoast,  nor 

slightly  malarial;  but  kerosene  and  screens  an  island  of  Manhattan,  but  a  boundless 

are  easily  secured,  and  this  danger  is  elimi-  realm  of  practically  fallow  soil,  pleading  for 

nated  along  with  the  mosquitoes  that  cause  it.  development,  anxious  for  the  harrow  and 

Men  do  not  grow  rich  over-year;  but  they  the  hoe,  eager  to  breed  new  commonwealths, 
make  good  livings  from  the  outset,  dwell  in  Room,  room,  room!  Miles  of  it  every- 
comfortable  homes,  eat  nourishing  food,  and  where.  For  every  one  and  everything.  Ride 
soon  maintain  substantial  bank  balances.  for  day  after  day  and  each  hour  will  display 

The  automobile  is  met  with  on  every  road;  an  opening,  a  place  waiting  for  a  man,  a 

thousands  of  good  cars  are  shipped  monthly  chance  ready  to  be  seized, 
to  the  new  towns.  The  open,  level  stretches  This  is  the  cycle  of  high  speed.  The  pace 
in  large  measure  compensate  for  the  lack  of  is  growing — we  calculate  on  a  new  scale — 
highways.  And  miles  of  pikes  are  in  course  weeks  are  replacing  months  We  don’t  care 
of  construction,  for  the  Southwest  is  keenly  how  long  the  past  spent  on  its  tasks*  we  live  in 
alive  to  the  benefits  of  good  roads,  to  the  the  land  of  NOW — we  do  not  look  back,  but 
advantage  of  quick  hauls  and  minimum  onward.  1909  accomplished  within  its  span 
grades,  and  the  added  efficiency  of  horses  and  more  than  was  done  between  1809  and  1830. 
wagons.  In  the  late  eighties  Oklahoma  was  “No 

In  brief,  the  men  who  are  founding  the  new  Man’s  Land.”  In  1890  her  population  was 
America  are  sane  and  calculating,  with  acute  60,000.  In  1910,  one  million  five  hundred 
business  sense,  and  alive  to  all  factors  which  thousand. 

will  promote  the  common  welfare.  There  were  129  newspapers  published  in 

There  are  no  limits  to  possibility,  no  con-  the  territoi*)’  fourteen  years  ago;  to-day  there 
ceivable  measurements  for  the  potential  ex-  are  more  than  600. 

pansion  of  the  Southwest.  With  only  one  In  less  than  twenty  years,  Oklahoma  City 
eighth  of  our  arable  land  under  cultivation  has  increased  her  inhabitants  from  4,000  to 
and  only  half  of  the  cultivated  land  intelli-  40,000.  Her  streets  are  asphalt,  her  sky- 
gently  tilled;  with  alluvial  and  deep  soil  scrapers  of  steel  and  concrete. 
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The  chanticleers  of  Oklahoma’s  publicity 
clubs  cockily  crow  over  enormous  com  crops; 
but  their  maddest  imageries  will  be  dis¬ 
counted  by  the  facts  when  ten  more  years 
have  passed,  and  her  fields,  her  oil  wells,  and 
her  mines  are  in  full  operation. 

Kansas  is  insolently  opulent;  prosperity 
has  become  a  chronic  habit  in  the  ancient 
lair  of  the  mortgage;  there  was  “nothing 
the  matter  with  Kansas” — simply  with  the 
Kansan. 

Arkansas  is  not  an  abode  of  ague  and  fever; 
quinine  is  not  the  local  beefsteak;  the  average 
back  yard  is  not  a  swamp.  She  has  solid 
counties  of  deep  black  soil  waiting  for  the 
plowshare — vistas  of  meadow  and  forest  and 
ranges  of  mountains  as  beautiful  as  those  of 
Austria;  she  is  losing  her  sloth  and  l)eginning 
her  growth. 

All  that  the  Southwest  ever  needed  was 
energ)’;  it  was  always  a  rich  and  bountiful 
land,  merely  waiting  to  be  fertilized  with 
brains.  The  Yankee  woof  was  needed  for  the 
Southern  warp,  and  now  that  the  Southwest 
is  reweaving  on  the  great  loom  of  progress, 
her  cities  are  making  yearly  bounds  in  decade 
leaps. 

Kansas  City  already  ranks  si.\th  in  bank 
clearances,  and  threatens  the  central  suprem¬ 
acy  of  Chicago.  Her  new  $10,000,000  Union 
Station  is  frankly  a’ railroad  forecast  of  her 
imminent  destiny. 

Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  Houston,  Galveston, 
San  Antonio  are  no  longer  insular.  More 
sombreros  are  seen  in  the  Hoffman  House 
than  in  the  Southland  Hotel. 

Little  cities  are  dotted  all  over  the  prairies. 
Even  the  Rio  Grande  is  the  scene  of  wonder 
works.  Land  which  begged  for  buyers  at 
eighty  cents  and  one  dollar  i>er  acre  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  now'  readily 
sells  at  forty  and  fifty  dollars. 

Kingsville,  not  yet  five  years  old,  lustily 
boasts  a  department  store,  a  street  of  cement 
houses,  a  hotel,  a  pharmacy,  and  a  hardware 
establishment  that  make  the  Northern  visitor 
sit  up  and  take  vivid  notice.  Nor  is  Kings¬ 
ville  a  prodigy.  Such  towns  are  typical  of 
the  new  America. 

Amarillo  ten  years  ago  was  a  cattle  station, 
but  to-day  it  luxuriates  in  a  theatre  of  Pom¬ 
peian  brick,  large  enough  for  any  company  on 
the  road,  and  completely  equipped.  Trans¬ 
plant  its  five  churches  and  they  will  prove 
worthy  of  the  average  New  York  congrega¬ 
tion.  Put  its  bank  on  Wall  Street  and  it  will 
have  none  of  the  earmarks  of  a  country 


cousin.  Four  hundred  and  twenty  automo¬ 
biles  were  licensed  by  the  town  clerk  last  year, 
and  any  night  you  may  encounter  a  string  of 
citizens  speeding  along  a  motor  boulevard  to 
Amarillo’s  electric  amusement  park. 

Two  hours  distant  is  Dalhart.  Eight 
years  ago  the  land  on  which  it  stands  was 
drawn  in  a  government  allotment;  but  that 
was  before  the  great  awakening,  and  its 
owner  congratulated  himself  because  he 
found  a  buyer  willing  to  pay  $900.  But  in 
September  last  the  Esau  of  1902  purchased  a 
home  site  on  Dalhart ’s  second-best  street  for 
$1,000.  Dalhart’s  high  school  is  a  splendid 
building  of  brick  and  cement,  and  her  anti¬ 
septic  sewerage  system  is  years  ahead  of  Man¬ 
hattan’s. 

Both  of  these  Texas  towns  are  on  the  old 
cattle  trail,  in  a  section  long  considered  im¬ 
practicable  for  agriculture;  but  good  in¬ 
comes  have  repaid  the  newcomers  who  saw 
more  than  grazing  possibilities  in  the  Pan¬ 
handle.  The  former  haunt  of  the  longhorn 
steer  is  rapidly  changing  into  flourishing 
fields  of  millo  maize,  kaffir  com,  sorghum, 
alfalfa,  broom  com,  wheat,  and  barley. 

“You  cattle  men  must  give  up  your  hold¬ 
ings,”  I  said  to  the  owner  of  a  600,000-acre 
domain.  “The  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  only  cow  hereabouts  will  be  a  dairyman’s 
Jersey  or  Holstein.” 

He  laughed.  “Who’ll  put  us  out?” 

“The  law,”  I  answered. 

“What  law?” 

“The  law  of  economics,  and  you  can’t  up¬ 
set  it.  You’re  wasters,  and  you  can’t  survive 
before  producers;  you’re  prostituting  the 
l:>est  acreage  on  the  continent  and  losing 
money  for  yourself  and  for  the  nation. 
You’re  out  of  pocket  no  less  than  tw’elve  dol¬ 
lars  on  every  head  of  beef  that  you  ship  to  the 
yards.  Your  land  is  worth  ten  dollars  an  acre, 
and  money  is  worth  ten  per  cent,  on  the  range. 
It  takes  fourteen  acres  of  grass  to  fatten  a 
steer;  three  years  of  grazing  stand  you  forty- 
two  dollars;  thirty  dollars  is  a  good  price  even 
for  a  three-year-old  Hereford-Durham.  So 
you  actually  lose  twelve  dollars  on  every  steer 
that  you  send  to  the  yards,  along  with  your 
per  capita  of  operating  expense.  This  land 
belongs  to  somebody  else — to  a  farmer  who 
will  come  down  here  and  on  every  fourteen 
acres  support  fourteen  humans  and  the  steer 
to  boot. 

“You’re  in  the  midst  of  riches,  but  not  en¬ 
riched  by  them.  You’re  content  to  accept 
the  revenue  earned  by  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
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you  must  give  way  to  a  worker  who  is  will¬ 
ing  to  add  his  own  efforts  to  those  of  Provi¬ 
dence.  You’re  out  of  date— in,  but  not  of, 
the  twentieth  centurj%  You’re  not  keeping 
pace,  so  you  can’t  hold  your  place.  Up 
North  and  through  the  West  and  out  East, 
a  million  able-l)odied  hustlers  are  yearning  for 
your  opportunity— men  tired  of  teasing  along 
on  thin-soiled  areas  and  of  manuring  rock 
and  clay  and  sand  with  ingenuity  and  effort. 
They’re. beginning  to  know  alx)ut  the  South¬ 
west,  fertilized  yards  deep  with  the  deposits  of 
buffalo  and  cattle  herds.  They’ve  heard 
that  twelve  months’  agriculture  is  possible 
here — that  the  fruit  of  half  the  year’s  labor  is 
not  consumed  by  idle  winters.  They’ve  had 
proof  from  the  vanguard  which  has  made 
good  and  made  good  profits,  and  every  time 
the  pews  goes  home  of  $;^oo  worth  of  onions 
to  tHe  a^re,  of  three  and  four  crops  of  alfalfa 
to  the  year,  and  com  ten  feet  high  five  months 
after  the  land  is  cleared,  another  Yankee  or 
Hoosier  hastens  to  sell  his  homestead  and 
come  after  a  part  of  your  range. 

“Within, ten  years,  you’ll  either  be  turned 
out  or  be  turning  furrows.  You’re  up  against 
the  one  law  from  which  there  is  no  appeal — 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  America 
wants  more  foodstuffs,  and  more  nxim  to 


plant  them.  Her  cities  are  hungr)’,  prices  are 
high,  congestion  is  raising  ever>’thing  but 
wages;  we  need  a  bigger  vegetable  basket  and 
a  larger  bread-liox,  and  the  Southwest  must 
supply  l)oth.” 

To  do  this,  she  must  solve  some  problems, 
to  f)e  sure;  but  problems  are  the  whetstones 
on  which  wits  sharpen. 

She  has  her  help  problem,  for  instance — 
but  so  has  Boston.  The  native  whites  will 
not  enter  service.  Colored  help  is  insolent 
and  inefficient.  But  this  simply  means  the 
coming  of  the  immigrant  girl,  who  in  turn 
will  lead  her  man  after  her;  and  both  will 
benefit  the  region. 

As  for  field  labor,  the  prejudice  against 
the  blacks  is  strong,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  ignorant.  The  ante-bellum 
negro  has  disappeared,  and  his  descendants 
know  practically  nothing  of  agriculture  be¬ 
yond  cotton  raising.  In  the  towns,  they 
l>ecome  pestiferous  idlers.  At  the  polls,  they 
extend  the  influence  of  the  worst  political 
element.  The  peon  is  far  more  steady  and 
industrious,  but  Mexico  cannot  spare  him. 
The  (iermans  and  the  Swedes  prefer  the 
colder  Northwest. 

The  East  is  protesting  against  the  Latin. 
There  is  boundless  room  for  him  in  the  South- 
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west.  His  former  environment  ideally  fits 
him  for  the  section.  There’s  a  wage  waiting 
for  him,  an  acre  to  till  and  a  chance  to  own  a 
home.  Italy  could  empty  herself  into  Te.xas 
alone,  and  Texas  would  still  have  room  for 
(lermany  and  France  to  boot. 

Distributive  immigration  would  benefit 
alike  the  densely  populated  coast  and  the 
empty  plains.  With  Galveston  as  a  port  of 
entr)’,  the  South  Europeans  could  be  diverted 
from  the  New  England  and  middle  states,  and 
landed  in  a  region  of  farms. 

THE  CRY  AG.\INST  IMMIGRATION 
IS  NOTHING  LESS  TH.\N  A  PROTEST 
AGAINST  THE  INCREASE  IN  THE 
NUMBER  OF  BREAD-EATERS  WITH¬ 
OUT  A  CORRESPONDING  ADDITION 
TO  THE  BREAD-RAISERS. 

We  want  the  European,  but  we  don’t  wish 
him  to  remain  European  in  his  instincts  and 
his  habits;  he  must  settle  where  he  will  l)e 
most  useful  and  best  serve  his  adopted  coun¬ 
try.  In  the  beginning,  the  Southwest  may 
meet  him  with  prejudice;  but  prejudice 
against  the  stranger  is  a  matter  neither  of 
geography  nor  of  period. 

I  n  1 8 1 7 ,  a  writer  in  AT Ues's  Register  declared : 
“We  have  room  enough  yet;  let  them  come 


.  .  .  but  the  immigrant  should  press  into 
the  interior.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
times,  we  seem  too  thick  on  the  maritime 
frontier  already.  Within  there  is  ample  and 
profitable  employment  for  all,  in  almost  any 
branch  of  business,  and  strangers  should  be 
encouraged  to  seek  it  there.”  History  repeat¬ 
ing  itself!  Ninety-seven  years  ago,  the  East 
had  no  room! 

In  181Q,  the  anti-immigrationist  again  cried 
out  in  alarm  and  again  the  city  urged  the 
foreigner  to  take  up  land.  Read  this  extract 
from  the  report  of  the  Industrial  Commission, 
1819  (Vol.  XV,  p.  462): 

It  hafl  early  occurred  to  those  interested  in  better¬ 
ing  city  conditions  that  one  means  of  relief  would  l)e 
to  assist  migration  to  the  interior,  to  t  ountrj’  dis¬ 
tricts. 

This  means,  indeed,  was  suggested  at  the  ver\’ 
time  the  immigration  problem  itself  was  formulated 
in  the  report  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
I’auperism  for  iSig,  already  quote<l  from.  The 
managers  say: 

“It  would  prove  a  great  relief  could  means  of 
employment  be  found  (for  the  immigrants)  when 
they  enter  our  city.  Many  thousands  who  arrive  in 
this  country  from  Kurojje  have  been  servants  or 
manufacturers,  and  do  not  understand  the  art  of 
husbandry;  yet  many  arrive  in  destitute  condition 
who  have  worked  on  the  soil.  A  great  many  others 
are  vigorous,  healthy,  and  capable  of  learning  the  art 
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of  agriculture.  Could  some  communication  be 
open^  with  our  great  farmers  and  landholders  in 
the  interior,  and  ways  and  means  be  provided  for 
the  transportation  of  able-bodied  foreigners  into  the 
interior  and  labor  be  provided  for  them,  it  appears  to 
the  managers  that  beneficial  consecjuences  might 
flow  from  the  exi>edient.  Many,  very  many,  for¬ 
eigners  who  are  honest  and  industrious  and  who,  for 
want  of  employment,  are  liable  to  become  paupers, 
would  gladly  depart  into  the  country  and  labor  u)M>n 
the  soil  or  in  workshops  could  they  thus  obtain  a  bare 
living. 

“They  (the  Irish)  had  an  utter  distaste  for  felling 
forests  and  turning  up  the  prairies  for  themselves. 
They  preferred  to  stay  where  another  race  would 
furnish  them  with  fixxl,  clothing,  and  labor,  and 
hence  were  mostly  found  loitering  on  the  lines  of  the 
public  works  in  villages  and  in  the  worst  portions  of 
the  large  cities,  where  they  competed  with  the  negri  >es, 
lietween  whf)m  and  themselves  there  was  an  invet¬ 
erate  dislike,  for  the  most  degrading  employments.” 


fields.  \  “tin  bucket  brigade”  is  necessary. 
Industrial  earnings  must  buttress  crop 
profits.  A  resident  artisan  class  would  give 
the  producer  a  home  market  to  compensate 
for  his  longer  shipments,  with  their  heavy 
hauling  and  icing  charges.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  canning  plants  would  consume  the 
overplus  of  the  truck  raiser. 

The  Southwest  still  needs  thousands  of 
miles  of  railmads;  but  the  companies  will 
make  no  promises  until  there  is  evidence  of  a 
change  in  the  antagonistic  attitude  of  the 
legislatures.  The  railroads  claim  much  of 
the  credit  for  the  present  awakening.  They 
point  to  years  of  budgets  for  promoting  South- 
w’est  settlement,  asserting  that  they  have  sup¬ 
plied  two  of  the  elements  essential  to  a  perma¬ 
nent  prosperity:  a  traffic  system,  and  a  suffi¬ 
cient  population  to  utilize  the  fallow  acres. 
They  contend  that  nothing  but  shipping  facili¬ 
ties  would  have  brought  the  new  settlers,  for 
without  railroads  the  farmer  might  as  well  lie 
ItK-ated  on  Mars. 

In  these  claims,  they  are  strongly  supported 
by  the  conservatives,  who  do  not  consider 
that  such  vast  states  as  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
and  .\rizona  can  lie  propierly  developed  solely 
with  local  finances.  There  is  enough  empty 
land,  goo<l  land,  to  care  for  a  million  families 


The  ancient  alarmist  did  not  differ  from 
his  brother  of  to-day.  It  was  the  German 
and  the  Irish  who  would  prove  unfit  for  citi¬ 
zenship  then;  America  would  go  to  the  dogs 
if  the  Celt  and  the  Teuton  were  not  restrained. 
But  what  the  melting-pot  has  wrought  it  w’ill 
do  again,  and  the  new  America  will  assimilate 
its  Latins  and  add  their  quick  strain  to  the 
national  breed. 

The  era  of  the  factoiy  must  come.  The 
cities  are  now  dependent  on  the  yield  of  the 
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a  year  for  the  next  half  century,  but  the  con-  the  assemblies.  I'he  Southwest  will  add  a 
servatives  fear  that  the  migration  to  the  distinct  type  to  the  great  national  potpourri. 
Southwest  will  l)e  diverted  the  moment  acces-  It  will  breed  original  thinkers  and  workers;  it 
sibility  ceases  to  l)e  a  factor.  They  point  to  w'ill  produce  leaders  with  far  visions,  and 
the  fact  that  even  subsidies  would  actually  builders  with  great  dreams.  The  crossing  of 
prove  profitable,  for  every  tie  that  is  laid  strains  and  the  blending  of  brains  w’ill  enrich 
across  the  prairies  at  once  jumps  the  value  of  the  twentieth  century  with  sturdiness  and 
the  surrounding  territory  so  greatly  that  the  imagination.  The  son  of  the  pioneer  is  heir 
increase  in  the  ta.xes  therefrom  would,  with-  to  ambition,  pluck,  and  tenacity.  He  is 
in  a  few  years,  more  than  cover  the  lionus  physically  tit  and  mentally  clean;  and  it  is 
grants.  in  such  men  that  the  Ixnindless  hope  of  the 

This,  of  course,  is  an  extreme  idea;  but  the  Republic  lies, 
equation  is  sound,  and  verified  by  the  recent  In  her  splendid  youth,  still  the  child  among 
opening  of  counties  the  price  of  whose  acres  the  world  powers,  .America’s  past  is  but  a  day 
within  five  years  has  advanced  from  two  and  on  the  calendar  of  history.  .\11  things  lie  in 
three  dollars  to  twenty  and  fifty  dollars.  the  To-morrow,  and  always  l)ehind  the  hori¬ 
zon  is  a  fulfillment  greater  than  the  promise. 
The  Southwest  will,  with  time,  meet  its  We  shall  see  the  turbine  in  the  canons; 
various  perplexities  and  adjust  them  to  the  every  river  will  wear  the  leash;  water  will 
greatest  ultimate  profit.  That  spirit  which  slake  the  thirst  of  the  deserts.  We  shall 
is  changing  the  barrens  into  granaries  and  breed  to  our  need.  Men  will  come  to  the 
gardens  will  uproot  the  economic  prickly  mountains.  The  keys  of  science  will  unlock 
pears  along  with  the  other  lx)thersome  growths  a  hundred  hidden  treasuries  of  force  and  sus- 
of  the  prairies.  tenance.  We  shall  have  as  we  shall  dare. 

A  new  type  of  man  is  rising  to  power;  the  And,  as  W'e  pass  through  our  storms,  always 
settlers  will  have  their  sav  and  their  seats  in  the  arc  of  the  rainbow  will  widen. 


stately  City,  towering  in  the  pride 
Of  vast  achievement,  glorious  with  success. 

Luring  the  world  with  golden  promises. 

narrow  island,  thronged  with  men  and  things; 

A  place  of  brick  and  asphalt,  stone  and  st^, 
day  is  in  an  uproar,  and  the  night 
Rests  not  from  glare  of  lights  and  din  of  wheels; 
Where  herded  millions,  pent  in  echoing  walls. 

Ferment,  and  swarm,  and  breathe  each  other’s  breath. 
And  struggle  but  to  live— until  they  die. 

[|T]|here  ancioit  Mammon,  by  a  modem  name 
mi  Adored  and  lauded,  actively  supreme. 

Suborns  the  Law  to  perpetrate  his  wUl, 

Enslaves  the  Arts  and  subjugates  the  Creeds, 

And  gripes  and  grinds  the  diiven  herd  of  men 
Cursed  to  his  service — some  by  greed  of  gain 
That  gain  inflames  the  more,  and  some  by  hope. 

And  some  by  want  and  bitter  need  of  things — 

Who  sacrifice  their  souls  to  feed  his  fires 
And  boast  themselves  his  men. 


[k^till,  from  Mrithout, 

The  mother-call  of  Nature,  kind  and  sweet 
As  breath  of  summer  o’er  a  new-mown  field. 

As  song  of  thrush  among  the  listening  woods. 

As  sound  of  water  falling  in  a  glen. 

Comes  faintly  through  the  distances. 


Beyond  the  dreary  souares  of  wall  and  pave 
Are  happy  places,  where  a  man  may  live 
And  help  hu  fellow  men,  and  serve  his  God, 

Yet  be  his  own;  may  breathe  the  air  of  heavm 
And  see  the  misty  line  of  earth  and  sky 
Flush  with  the  dawn  and  passing  of  the  light — 

Why  do  ye 

^^e  know  not,  why  we  stay: 

And  still,  from  all  the  land  and  all  the  wona. 

To  spend  their  lives  in  striving  but  to  live 
Hived  in  the  grinding  City  on  the  Isle, 

Lured  from  their  peace,  the  thronging  thousands  come. 
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WITH  every  night  piercing  her  like  a 
new  wound,  and  every  morning 
stinging  her  like  salt  in  that  wound, 
Ruth  Dudley’s  broken  engagement  had 
dragged  itself  out  for  four  long,  hideous 
months.  There’s  so  much  fever  in  a  wom¬ 
an’s  sorrow. 

At  first,  to  be  sure,  there  had  been  no  spe¬ 
cial  outward  and  visible  sign  of  heartbreak 
except  the  thunderstorm  shadows  under  the 
girl’s  blue  eyes.  Then,  gradually,  very 
gradually,  those  same  plucky  eyes  had 
dulled  and  sickened  as  though  every  indi¬ 
vidual  thought  in  her  brain  was  festering. 
Later,  an  occasional  loosened  finger  ring  had 
clattered  off  into  her  untouched  plate  or  her 
reeking  strong  cup  of  coffee.  .\t  the  end  of 
the  fourth  month  the  family  doctor  was  quite 
busy  attesting  that  she  had  no  tuliercular 
trouble  of  any  sort.  There  never  yet  was 
any  stethoscope  invented  that  could  success¬ 
fully  locate  consumption  of  the  affections. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Ruth’s  Big 
Brother,  strolling  smokily  into  her  room  one 
evening,  jumped  back  in  tragic  dismay  at 
the  astonishing  sight  that  met  his  eyes. 
There,  like  some  fiene  young  sacrificial 
priestess,  with  a  very  modem  smutty  nose 
and  scorched  cheeks,  Ruth  knelt  on  the 
hearth-rug,  slamming  every  conceivable  ob¬ 
ject  that  she  could  reach  into  the  blazing  fire. 
The  soft  green  walls  of  the  room  were  utterly 
stripped  and  ravished.  The  floor  in  every 
direction  lay  cluttered  deep  w'ith  books  and 
pictures  and  clothes  and  innumerable  small 
bits  of  bric-a-brac.  .Already  the  brimming 
fireplace  leaked  forth  across  the  carpet  in 
little  gray,  gusty  flakes  of  ash  and  cinder. 

The  Big  Brother  hooted  right  out  loud. 
“Why,  Ruthy  Dudley,”  he  gasped.  “What 
are  you  doing?  You  look  like  the  devil!” 

Blissfully  unconscious  of  smoke  or  smut, 
the  girl  pushed  back  the  straggling  blond 
hair  from  her  eyes  and  grinn^,  with  her 
white  teeth  shot  like  a  bolt  through  her  un¬ 
der  lip  to  keep  the  grin  in  place. 


“I’m  not  a  ‘devil,’”  she  explained.  “I’m 
a  god!  And  what  am  I  doing?  I’m  creat¬ 
ing  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.” 

“You  won’t  have  much  left  to  create  it 
with,”  scoffed  the  Big  Brother,  kicking  the 
tortured  wreck  of  a  straw  hat  farther  back 
into  the  flames. 

The  girl  reached  up  impatiently  and 
smutted  her  other  hand  across  her  eyes. 
“  Nothing  left  to  create  it  with  ?”  she  mocked. 
“Why,  if  I  had  anything  left  to  create  it 
with.  I’d  be  only  a — mechanic!” 

Then,  blackened  like  a  coal-heaver  and 
tousled  like  a  Skye  terrier,  she  picked  up  the 
scarlet  bellows  and  commenced  to  pump  a 
savage  yellow  flame  into  a  writhing,  half- 
charred  bundle  of  letters. 

Through  all  the  sweet,  calm  hours  of  that 
warm  June  night  the  sacrifice  progressed 
with  amazing  rapacity.  By  midnight  she 
had  just  finished  stirring  the  ^-tongs 
through  the  ghostly,  lacelike  ashes  of  her 
wedding  gown.  At  two  o’clock  her  violin 
went  groaning  into  the  flames.  At  three  her 
Big  Brother,  yawning  sleepily  back  in  his 
nightclothes,  picked  her  up  bodily  and 
dumped  her  into  her  bed.  He  was  very 
angry.  “Little  Sister,”  he  scolded,  “there’s 
no  man  living  worth  the  fuss  you’re  making 
over  Aleck  Reese!”  And  the  little  sister  sat 
up  and  rubbed  her  smutty,  scorched  cheek 
against  his  cool,  blue-shaven  face  as  she 
tilted  the  drifting  ashes  from  the  bedspread. 
“I’m  not  making  any  ‘fuss,’”  she  protested. 
“I’m  only  just — burning  my  bridges.”  It 
was  the  first  direct  alluaon  that  she  had  ever 
made  to  her  trouble. 

Twice  after  that — between  three  o’clock 
and  breakfast  time — the  Big  Brother  woke 
from  his  sleep  with  a  horrid  sense  that  the 
house  was  on  fire.  Twice  between  three 
o’clock  and  breakfast  time  he  met  the  House¬ 
keeper  scuttling  along  the  halls  on  the  same 
sniffy  errand.  Once  with  a  flickering  candle¬ 
light  Ruth  herself  crept  out  to  the  doorway 
and  laughed  at  them.  “The  house  isn’t  on 
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fire,  you  sillies,”  she  cried.  “Don’t  you 
know  a  burnt  bridge  when  you  smell  it?” 
But  the  doctor  had  said  quite  distinctly: 
“You  must  watch  that  little  girl.  Sorrow  in 
the  tongue  will  talk  itself  cur^,  if  you  give  it 
a  chance;  but  sorrow  in  the  eyes  has  a  wicked, 
wicked  way  now  and  then  of  leaking  into  the 
brain.” 

It  was  the  Housekeeper,  though,  whose 
eyes  looked  worried  and  tortured  at  break¬ 
fast  time.  It  was  the  Big  Brother’s  face  that 
showed  a  bit  sharp  on  the  cheekbones. 
Ruth  herself,  for  the  first  time  in  a  listless, 
uncollared,  unbelted,  unstarched  month, 
came  frisking  down  to  the  table  as  white 
and  fresh  and  crisp  as  linen  and  starch  and 
curls  could  make  her. 

“I’m  going  to  town  this  morning,”  she  an¬ 
nounced  nonchalantly  to  her  relieved  and 
delighted  hearers.  The  eyes  that  turned  to  her 
brother’s  .were  almost  mischievous.  “Couldn’t 
you  meet  me  at  twelve  o’clock,”  she  sug¬ 
gested,  “and  take  me  off  to  the  shore  some¬ 
where  for  lunch  ?  I’ll  be  shopping  on  Main 
Street  about  that  time,  so  suppose  I  meet 
you  at  Andrew  Bernard’s  office.” 

Half  an  hour  later  she  was  stealing  out  of 
the  creaky  back  door  into  the  garden,  along 
the  gray,  pebbly  gravel  walk  between  the  tall 
tufts  of  crimson  and  purple  phlox,  to  the 
little  gay-faced  plot  of  heart’s-ease  where 
the  family  doctor,  symbolist  and  literalist, 
had  bade  her  dig  and  delve  every  day  in 


the  good,  hot,  wholesonie,  freckly  sun¬ 
shine.  Close  by  in  the  greensward  an  ab¬ 
surd  pet  lamb  was  tugging  and  bouncing  at 
the  end  of  its  stingy  tether.  In  a  moment’s 
time  the  girl  had  transferred  the  clumsy  iron 
tether-stake  to  the  midst  of  her  posy  bed. 
Then  she  started  for  the  gate. 

Pausing  for  just  one  repentant  second  with 
her  hand  on  the  gate  latch,  she  turned  and 
looked  back  to  the  ruthlessly  trodden  spot 
where  the  bland-eyed  lamb  stood  eyeing  her 
quizzically  with  his  soft,  woolly  mouth  fairly 
dripping  with  the  tender,  precious  blossoms. 
“Heart’s-ease.  B-a-a!”  mocked  the  girl, 
with  a  flicker  of  real  amusement.  “Heart’s- 
ease.  B-a-a-a!”  scoffed  the  lamb,  just  be¬ 
cause  his  stomach  and  his  tongue  happened 
to  be  made  like  that.  Then  with  a  quick 
dodge  across  the  lane  she  ran  to  meet  the 
electric  car  and  started  off  triumphantly 
for  the  city,  shutting  her  faint  eyes  resolutely 
away  from  all  the  roadside  pools  and  ponds 
and  gleams  of  river  whose  molten  ultimate 
peace  possibilities  had  lured  her  sick  mind  so 
incessantly  for  the  past  dozen  weeks. 

Two  hours  later,  with  a  hectic  spurt  of 
energy,  she  was  racing  up  three  winding, 
dizzy  flights  of  stairs  in  a  ponderous,  old- 
fashioned  office  building. 

Before  a  door  marked  “Andrew  Bernard, 
Attorney  at  Law,”  she  stopped  and  waited  a 
frightened  moment  for  breath  and  courage. 
As  though  the  pounding  of  her  heart  had 


“I’M  not  a  ‘devil,’”  she  explained.  “I’m  a  god!  and  what  am  I  DOING?  I’m 
CREATING  A  NEW  HEAVEN  AND  A  NEW  EARTH.” 
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really  sounded  as  loud  as  it  felt,  the  door 
handle  turned  abruptly,  and  a  very  tall, 
broad-shouldered,  grave-faced  young  man 
greeted  her  with  attractive  astonishment. 

“Good  morning.  Drew,”  she  began  po¬ 
litely.  “Why,  I  haven’t  seen  you  for  a 
year.”  Then,  with  alarming  vehemence, 
she  finished:  “Are  you  all  alone?  I  want  to 
talk  with  you.” 

Her  breathlessness,  her  embarrassment, 
her  fragile  intenaty  sobered  the  young  man 
instantly  as  he  led  her  into  his  private  office 
and  stoixl  for  a  moment  staring  inquiringly 
into  her  white  face.  Her  mouth  was  just  as 
he  had  last  seen  it  a  year  ago,  fresh  and 
whimacal  and  virginal  as  a  child’s;  but 
her  eyes  were  scorched  and  dazed  like 
the  eyes  .of  a  shipwreck  surNivor  or  any 
other  person  who  has  been  forced  unex¬ 
pectedly  to  stare  u}x>n  life’s  big  emotions 
with  the  naked  eye. 

“  I  hear  you’ve  been  ill  this  spring,”  he  be¬ 
gan  gently.  “  If  you  wanted  to  talk  with  me, 
Ruthy,  why  didn’t  you  let  me  come  out  to 
the  house  and  see  you?  Wouldn’t  it  have 
been  eaaer?” 

She  shook  her  head.  “No,”  she  protested, 
“  I  wanted  to  come  here.  What  I’ve  got  to 
talk  about  is  very  awkward,  and  if  things  get 
too  awkward — why,  an  embarrassed  guest 
has  so  much  better  chance  to  escape  than  an 
embarrassed  host.”  She  struggled  desper¬ 
ately  to  smile,  but  her  lips  twittered  instead 
into  a  frightened  quiver.  W’ith  narrowing 
eyes  the  ^oung  man  drew  out  his  big 
leather  chair  for  her.  Then  he  perched  him¬ 
self  on  the  comer  of  his  desk  and  waited  for 
her  to  ^ak. 

“Ruthy  dear,”  he  smiled,  “what’s  the 
trouble?  Come,  tell  your  old  chum  all 
about  it.” 

The  girl  scrunched  her  eyes  up  tight,  like 
a  person  who  starts  to  jump  and  doesn’t  care 
where  he  lands.  Twice  her  lips  opened  and 
shut  without  a  sound.  Then  suddenly  she 
braced  herself  with  an  intense  effort. 

“Drew,”  she  blurted  out,  “do  you  remem¬ 
ber — three  years  ago — ^you  ask^  me  to — 
marry — you  ?” 

“Do  I  remember  it?”  gasped  Drew.  The 
edgy  sharpness  of  his  tone  made  the  girl  open 
her  eyes  and  stare  at  him.  “Yes,”  he  ac¬ 
knowledged,  “  I  remember  it.” 

The  girl  began  to  smooth  her  white  skirts 
with  desperate  precision  across  her  knees. 
“What  made  you — ask  me?”  she  whispered. 

“What  made  me  ask  you?”  cried  the  man. 


“What  made  me  ask  you?  Why,  I  asked 
you  because  I  love  you.” 

The  girl  bent  forward  anxiously  as  though 
she  were  deaf.  “You  asked  me  because — 
what?"  she  quizzed  him. 

“Because  I  love  you,”  he  repeated. 

She  jumped  up  suddenly  and  ran  across 
the  room  to  him.  “  Because  you — love  me  ?” 
she  reiterated.  “‘Love’?  Not  ‘loved’? 
Not  past  tense?  Not  all  over  and  done 
with?” 

There  w’as  no  mistaking  her  meaning. 
But  the  man’s  face  did  not  kindle,  except 
with  pain.  Almost  roughly  he  put  his  hands 
on  her  shoulders  and  searched  down  deep 
into  her  eyes.  “Ruth,”  he  probed,  “what 
are  you  trying  to  do  to  me?  Open  an  old 
wound?  You  know  I — love  you.” 

The  girl’s  mouth  smiled,  but  her  eyes 
blurred  wet  with  fright  and  tears. 

“Would  you  care  an)rthing — about — mar¬ 
rying  me — now  ?”  she  faltered. 

Drew’s  face  blanched  utterly,  and  the 
change  gave  him  such  a  horridly  foreign, 
alien  look  that  the  girl  drew  away  from  his 
hands  and  scuttled  back  to  the  big  chair,  and 
began  all  over  again  to  smooth  and  smooth 
the  garish  white  skirt  across  her  knees.  “  Oh, 
Drew,  Drew,”  she  pleaded,  “please  look  like 
— you.  Please — please — don’t  look  like  any¬ 
body  else.” 

But  Drew  did  not  smile  at  her.  He  just 
stood  there  and  stared  in  a  puzzled,  tortured 
sort  of  way. 

“What  about  Aleck  Reese?”  he  began 
with  fierce  abruptness. 

The  girl  met  the  question  with  unwonted 
flippancy.  “I’ve  broken  my  engagement  to 
Aleck  Reese,”  she  said  coolly.  “Broken  it 
all  to  smash.” 

But  the  latent  tremor  in  her  voice  did  not 
satisfy  the  man.  “Why  did  you  break  it?” 
he  insisted.  “Isn’t  Aleck  Reese  the  man 
you  want?” 

Her  eyes  wavered  and  fell,  and  then  rallied 
suddenly  to  Drew’s  utmost  question. 

“Yes,  Drew,”  she  answered  desperately, 
“Aleck  Reese  is  the  man  I  want,  but  he's 
not  the  kind  of  man  I  want/”  As  the  telltale 
sentence  left  her  lips,  every  atom  ol  strength 
wilted  out  of  her,  and  she  sank  back  into  her 
chair  all  ack  and  faint  and  shuddery. 

The  impulsive,  bitter  laugh  died  dumb  on 
Drew’s  lips.  Instantly  he  was  at  her  side, 
gentle,  patient,  compassionate,  the  man 
whom  she  knew  so  well.  “Do  you  mean,” 
he  stammered  in  a  startled  sort  of  way,  “do 
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you  mean  that — love  or  no  love — I,  I  am 
the  kind  of  man  that  you  do  want?” 

Her  hand  stole  shyly  into  his  and  she 
nodded  her  head.  But  her  eyes  were  turned 
away  from  him. 

For  the  fraction  of  a  second  he  wondered 
just  what  the  future  would  hold  for  him  and 
her  if  he  should  snatch  the  situation  into  his 
arms  and  crush  her  sorrow  out  against  his 
breast.  Then  in  that  second’s  hesitancy  she 
shook  her  hair  out  of  her  eyes  and  looked  up 
at  him  like  a  sick,  wistful  child. 

“Oh,  Drew,”  she  pleaded,  “you’ve  never, 
never  failed  me  yet — all  my  hard  lessons,  all 
my  Fourth-of-July  accidents,  all  my  broken 
sl^s  and  lost  skates.  Couldn’t  you  help  me 
now  we’re  grown  up?  I’m  so  unhappy.” 

The  grimness  came  back  to  Drew’s  face. 

“  Has  Aleck  Reese  been  mean  to  you  ?”  he 
asked. 

Her  eyebrows  lifted  in  denial.  “Oh,  no 
— not  specially,”  she  finished  a  trifle  wearily. 
“I  rimply  made  up  my  mind  at  last  that  I 
didn’t  want  to  marry  him.” 

Drew’s  frown  relaxed.  “Then  what’s  the 
trouble?”  he  suggested. 

Her  eyebrows  arched  again.  “What’s  the 
trouble?”  she  queried.  “Why,  I  happen  to 
love  him.  That’s  all.” 

She  took  her  hand  away  from  Drew  and 
began  to  smooth  her  skirt  once  more. 

“Yes,”  she  repeated  slowly,  “as  long  ago 
as  last  winter  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
didn’t  want  to  marry  him — but  I  didn’t  make 
up  my  courage  until  spring.  My  courage,  I 
think,  is  just  about  six  months  slower  than 
my  mind.  And  then,  too,  my  ‘love-margin’ 
wasn’t  quite  used  up,  I  suppose.  A  woman 
usually  has  a  ‘love-margin,’  you  know,  and, 
berides,  there’s  always  so  much  more 
impetus  in  a  woman’s  love.  EveiT  though 
she’s  hurt,  even  though  she’s  heartbroken, 
even  though,  worst  of  all,  she’s  a'  tiny  bit 
bored,  all  her  little,  natural  love  courtesies 
go  on  just  the  same  of  their  own  momentum, 
for  a  day  or  a  week,  or  a  month,  or  half  a 
lifetime,  till  the  love-flame  kindles  again — or 
else  goes  out  altogether.  Love  has  to  be 
like  that.  But  if  I  were  a  man.  Drew,  I’d  be 
awfully  careful  that  that  love-margin  didn’t 
ever  get  utterly  exhausted.  Aleck,  though, 
doesn’t  understand  about  such  things.  I 
smoothed  his  headaches  just  as  well,  and 
listened  to  his  music  just  as  well,  so  he  shift¬ 
lessly  took  it  for  granted  that  I  loved  him 
just  as  well.  What  nonsense!  ‘Love’?” 
Her  voice  rose  almost  shrilly.  “  ‘  Love’  ?  Bah ! 


What’s  love,  anyway,  but  a  wicked  sort  of 
hypnotism  in  the  way  that  a  mouth  slants, 
or  a  cheek  curves,  or  a  lock  of  hair  colors? 
Listen  to  me.  If  Aleck  Reese  were  a  wom¬ 
an  and  I  were  a  man,  I  certainly  wouldn’t 
choose  his  type  for  a  sweetheart — irritable, 
undomestic,  wild  for  excitement.  How’s 
that  for  a  test?  And  if  Aleck  Reese  and  I 
were  both  women,  I  certainly  shouldn’t  want 
him  for  my  friend.  Oughtn’t  that  to  decide 
it  ?  Not  a  vital  taste  in  common,  not  a  vital 
interest,  not  a  vital  ideal!” 

She  began  to  laugh  hysterically.  “And  I 
can’t  sleep  at  night  for  remembering  the 
droll  little  way  that  his  hair  curls  over  his 
forehead,  or  the  hurt,  surprised  look  in  his 
eyes  when  he  ever  really  did  get  sorry  about 
anything.  My  God!  Drew,  look  at  me!”  she 
cried,  and  rolled  up  her  sleeves  to  her  elbow. 
The  flesh  was  gone  from  her  as  though  a 
fever  had  wasted  her. 

The  muscles  in  Drew’s  throat  began  to 
twitch  unpleasantly.  “Was  Aleck  Reese 
mean  to  you  ?”  he  perasted  doggedly. 

A  little  faint,  defiant  smile  flickered  across 
her  lips.  “Never  mind.  Drew,”  she  said, 
“whether  Aleck  Reese  was  mean  to  me  or 
not.  It  really  doesn’t  matter.  It  really 
doesn’t  matter  at  all  just  exactly  what  a  man 
does  or  doesn’t  do  to  a  woman  as  long  as,  by 
one  route  or  another,  before  her  wedding 
day,  he  brings  her  to  the  place  where  she 
can  honestly  say  in  her  heart,  ‘This  man 
that  I  want  is  not  the  kind  of  man  that  I 
want.’  Honor,  loyalty,  strength,  gentleness — 
why.  Drew,  the  man  I  marry  has  got  to  be  the 
kind  of  man  I  want.” 

“  I’ve  tried  to  be  fair  to  Aleck,”  she  mused 
almost  tenderly.  “I’ve  tried  to  remember 
always  that  men  are  different  from  women, 
and  that  Aleck  perhaps  is  different  from 
most  men.  I’ve  tried  to  remember  always 
that  he  is  a  musician — a  real,  real  musician 
with  all  the  ghastly,  agonizing  extremes  of 
temperament.  I’ve  tried  to  remember  always 
that  he  didn’t  grow  up  here  with  us  in  our  little 
town  with  all  our  fierce,  little-town  standards, 
but  that  he  was  educated  abroad,  that  his 
whole  moral,  mental,  and  social  ideals  are 
different,  that  the  adnuration  and  adulation 
of — new — women  is  like  the  breath  of  life  to 
him — that  he  simply  couldn’t  live  without  it 
any  more  than  I  could  live  without  the  love 
of  animals,  or  the  friendship  of  children,  or 
the  wonderfulness  of  outdoors,  all  of  which 
bore  him  to  distraction. 

“Oh,  I’ve  reasoned  it  all  out,  night  after 
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night  after  night,  fought  it  out,  lorn  it  out, 
that  he  probably  really  and  truly  did  love  me 
quite  a  good  deal — in  his  own  way — when 
there  wasn’t  anything  else  to  do.  But  how 
can  it  pos^bly  content  a  woman  to  have  a  man 
love  her  as  well  as  he  knows  how — if  it  isn’t 
as  well  as  she  knows  how?  We  won’t  talk 
about — Aleck  Reese’s  morals,”  she  finished 
abruptly.  “Fickleness,  selfishness,  neglect, 
even  infidelity  itself,  are  such  purely  minor, 
incidental  data  of  the  one  big,  incurably  rot¬ 
ten  and  distasteful  fact  that — such  and  such  a 
man  is  stupid  in  the  affections." 

With  growing  weakness  she  sank  back  in 
her  chair  and  closed  her  eyes. 

For  an  anxious  moment  Drew  sat  and 
watched  her.  “  Is  that  all  ?”  he  asked  at  last. 

She  opened  her  eyes  in  surjirise.  “Why, 
yes,”  she  said,  “that’s  all — that  is,  it’s  all 
if  you  understand.  I’m  not  complaining 
because  Aleck  Reese  didn’t  love  me,  but 
because,  loving  me,  he  wasn’t  intelligent 
enough  to  be  true  to  me.  You  do  under¬ 
stand,  don’t  you?  You  understand  ihat  it 
hasn’t  > because  he  didn’t  pay  his  love  bills, 
but  becau%  he  didn’t  know  enough  to  pay 
them.  He  took  my  loyalty  without  paying 
for  it  with  his;  he  took  my  devotion,  my  ten¬ 
derness,  my  patience,  without  ever,  ever 
making  any  adequate  return.  Any  girl 
ought  to  be  able  to  tell  in  »x  months  whether 
her  lover  is  u»ng  her  affection  rightly, 
whether  he  is  taking  her  affection  and  in¬ 
vesting  it  with  his  toward  their  mutual  hap¬ 
piness  and  home.  Aleck  invested  nothing. 
He  just  took  all  my  love  that  he  could  grab 
and  squandered  it  on  himself — always  and 
forever  on  himself.  A  girl,  I  say,  ought  to 
be  able  to  tell  in  »x  months.  But  I  am  very 
stupid.  It  has  taken  me  three  years.” 

“Well,  what  do  you  want  me  to  do?” 
Drew  asked  a  bit  quizzically. 

“  I  want  you  to  advise  me,”  she  said. 

“Advise  you — what?"  perasted  Drew. 

The  first  real  flicker  of  comedy  flamed  in 
the  girl’s  face.  Her  white  cheeks  pinked 
and  dimpled.  “Why,  advise  me  to — marry 
you!"  she  announced.  “Well,  why  not?” 
She  fairly  hurled  the  three-word  bridge  across 
the  sudden,  awful  chasm  of  alence  that 
yawned  before  her. 

Drew’s  addled  mind  caught  the  phrase 
dully  and  turned  it  over  and  over  without 
attempting  to  cross  on  it.  “  Well,  why  not  ? 
Well,  why  not  ?”  he  kept  repeating.  His  dis¬ 
comfiture  filled  the  prl  with  hysterical  de¬ 
light,  and  she  came  and  perched  herself 


oppoate  him  on  the  farther  end  of  his  desk 
and  smiled  at  him. 

“It  seems  to  me  perfectly  simple,”  she 
argued.  ..  “Without  any  doubt 'or  'question 
you  certainly  are  the  kind  of  man  whom  I 
should  like  to  marry.  You  are  true  and 
loyal  and  generous  and  rugged  about  things. 
And  you  like  the  things  that  I  like.  And  I 
like  the  people  that  you  like.  And,  most  of 
anything  in  the  world,  you  are  clever  in  the 
affections.  You  are  heart-wise  as  well  as 
head-wise.  Why,  even  in  the  very  littlest, 
silliest  thing  that  could  possibly  matter,  you 
wouldn’t — for  instance — remember  George 
Washington’s  birthday  and  forget  mine.  And 
you  wouldn’t  go  away  on  a  lark  and  leave  me 
if  I  was  sick,  any  more  than  you’d  blow  out 
the  gas.  And  you  wouldn’t — hurt  me  about 
— other  women — any  more  than  you’d  eat 
with  your  knife.”  Impulsively  she  reached 
over  and  patted  his  hand  with  the  tips  of  her 
fingers.  “As  far  as  I  can  see,”  she  teased, 
“there’s  absolutely  no  fault  in  you  that 
matters  to  me  except  that  I  don’t  happen 
to  love  you.” 

Quick  as  her  laugh  the  tears  came  scald¬ 
ing  back  to  her  eyes. 

“Why,  Drew,”  she  hurried  on  desperately, 
“people  seem  to  think  it’s  a  dreadful  thing  to 
marry  a  man  whom  you  don’t  love;  but  no¬ 
body  questions  your  marrying  any  kind  of  a 
man  if  you  do  love  him.  As  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  then,  it’s  the  love  that  matters, 
not  the  man.  Then  why  not  love  the  right 
man?”  She  began  to  smile  again.  “So 
here  and  now,  sir,  I  deliberately  choose  to 
love  you." 

But  Drew’s  fingers  did  not  even  tighten 
over  hers. 

“I  want  to  be  a  happy  woman,”  she 
pleaded.  “Why,  I’m  only  twenty-two.  I 
can’t  let  my  life  be  ruined  now.  There’s  got 
to  be  some  way  out.  And  I’m  going  to  find 
that  way  out  if  I  have  to  crawl  on  my  hands 
and  knees  for  a  hundred  years.  I’m  luckier 
than  some  girls.  I’ve  got  such  a  shining 
light  to  aim  for.” 

Almost  roughly  Drew  pulled  his  hand 
away,  the  color  surging  angrily  into  his 
cheeks.  “I’m  no  shining  light,”  he  pro¬ 
tested  hotly,  “and  you  shall  never,  never 
come  crawling  on  your  hands  and  knees  to 
me.” 

“Yes,  I  shall,”  whbpeied  the  prl.  “I 
shall  come  creeping  very  humbly,  if  you 
want  me.  And  you  do  want  me,  don’t  you  ? 
Oh,  please  advise  me.  Oh,  please  play  you 
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are  my  Father  or  my  Big  Brother  and  advise 
me  to — marry  you."  ' 

Drew  laugh^  in  spite  of  himself.  “Play 
I  am  your  Father  or  your  Big  Brother?” 
Mimicry  was  his  one  talent.  “Play  I  was 
your  Father  or  your  Big  Brother  and  advise 
you  to  marry  me?” 

Instantly  his  fine,  straight  brows  came 
beetling  down  across  his  eyes  in  a  fierce 
paternal  scrutiny.  Then,  quick  as  a  wink, 
he  had  rumpled  his  hair  and  stuck  out  his 
chest  in  a  really  startling  imitation  of  Big, 
Brother’s  precious,  pompous  importance. 
But  before  Ruth  could  clap  her  hands  his 
face  flashed  back  again  into  its  usual  keen, 
sad  gravity,  and  he  shook  hb  head.  “Yes,” 
he  deliberated,  “perhaps  if  I  truly  were  your 
Father  or  your  Brother,  I  really  should  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  marry — me — not  because  I 
amount  to  anything  and  am  worth  it,  but  be¬ 
cause  I  honestly  believe  that  I  should  be 
good  to  you — and  I  know  that  Aleck  Reese 
wouldn’t  be.  But  if  I’m  to  advise  you  in 
my  own  personal  capacity — no,  Ruthy,  I 
don’t  want  to  marry  you!” 

“What?  What?”  Staggering  from  the 
desk,  she  turned  and  faced  him,  white  as  her 
dress,  blanched  to  her  quivering  Jif>s. 

But  Drew’s  big  shoulders  blocked  her 
frenzied  effort  to  escape. 

“Don’t  go  away  like  that.  Little  Girl,” 
he  said.  “You  don’t  understand.  It  isn’t 
a  question  of  caring.  You  know  I  care. 
But  don’t  you,  don’t  you  understand  that  a 
man  doesn’t  like  to  marry  a  woman  who 
doesn’t  love  him?” 

Her  face  brightened  piteously.  “But  I 
will  love  you!”  she  protested.  “I  will  love 
you.  I  promise.  I  promise  you  faithfully 
— I  will  love  you — if  you’ll  only  give  me  just 
a  little  time.,”  The  old  flicker  of  mischief 
came  back  to  her  eyes,  and  she  began  to 
count  on  her  fingers.  “Let  me  see,”  she 
said.  “It’s  June  now — June,  July,  .\ugust, 
September,  October,  November — six  months. 
I  promise  >’ou  that  I  will  love  you  by 
November.” 

“  I  don’t  believe  it.”  Drew  fairly  slashed 
the  words  into  the  air. 

Instantly  the  hurt,  frightened  look  came 
back  to  her  eyes.  “  Why,  Drew,”  she  whis¬ 
pered,  “if  it  were  money  that  I  wanted,  if  I 
were  starving,  or  sick,  or  any  all-alone  any¬ 
thing,  you  wouldn’t  refuse  to  help  me  just 
because  you  couldn’t  possibly  see  ahead  just 
how  I  was  ever  going  to  pay  you.  Drew, 
I’m  very  unhappy  and  frightened  and  lost- 


feeling.  I  just  want  to  borrow  your  love.  I 
promise  you  I  will  pay  it  back  to  you.  You 
won’t  be  sorry.  You  won’t.  You  won’t!” 

Drew’s  hand  reached  up  and  smothered 
the  words  on  her  lips.  “  You  can’t  borrow 
my  love,”  he  said  sternly.  “It’s  yours, 
always,  every  bit  of  it.  But  I  won’t  marry 
you  unless  you  love  me.  I  tell  ycfu  it  isn’t 
fair  to  you.” 

Impulsively  she  took  his  hand  and  led  him 
back  to  the  big  chair  and  pushed  him  gently 
into  it,  and  perched  herself  like  a  little  child 
on  a  pile  of  bulky  law  books  at  his  feet.  The 
eyes  that  looked  up  to  his  were  very  hopeful. 

“Don’t  you  think.  Drew,”  she  argued, 

“  that  just  being  willing  to  marry  you  is  love 
enough  ?” 

He  scanned  her  face  anxiously  for  some 
inner,  hidden  meaning  to  her  words,  some  ' 
precious,  latent  confession;  but  her  eyes  were 
only  blue,  and  just  a  little  bit  shy. 

She  stooped  forward  suddenly,  and  took 
Drew’s  hand  and  brushed  it  across  her  cheek 
to  the  edge  of  her  lips.  “  I  feel  so  safe  with 
you.  Drew,”  she  whispered,  “so  safe,  and 
comforted  always.  Oh,  I’m  sure  I  can 
teach  you  how  to  make  me  love  you — and 
you’re  the  only  man  in  the  world  that  I’m 
willing  to  teach.”  Her  chin  stiffened  sud¬ 
denly  with  renewed  stubbornness.  “  You 
are  the  Harbor  that  was  meant  for  me,  and 
Aleck  Reese  is  nothing  but  a — Storm.  If 
you  know  it,  and  I  know  it,  what’s  the  use 
of  dallying?” 

Drew’s  solemn  eyes  brightened.  “  Do 
you  truly  think,”  he  said,  “  that  Aleck  Reese 
b  only  an  accident  that  happened  to  you  on 
your  way  to  me?” 

She  nodded  her  head.  Weakness  and 
tears  were  only  too  evidently  overtaking  her 
brave  little  theories. 

“And  there’s  something  else,  too,”  she 
confided  tremulously.  “  My  head  isn’t  right. 

I  have  such  hideous  dreams,  when  I  do  get 
to  sleep.  I  dream  of  drowning  myself,  and 
it  feels  good;  and  I  dream  of  jumping  off  high 
buildings,  and  it  feels  good;  and  I  dream  of 
throwing  myself  under  railroad  trains,  and  it 
feels  go^.  And  I  see  the  garish  announce¬ 
ment  in  the  morning  papers,  and  I  picture 
how  Uncle  Terry  would  look  when  he  got  the 
news,  and  I  cry  and  cry  and  cry,  and  it  feels 
good.  Oh,  Drew,  I’m  so  bored  vdth  lifel  It 
isn’t  right  to  be  so  bored  with  life.  But  I  can’t 
seem  to  help  it.  Nothing  in  all  the  world 
has  any  meaning  any  more.  Flowers,  sun¬ 
shine,  moonlight — everything  I  loved  has 
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gone  stale.  There’s  no  taste  left  to  any¬ 
thing;  there’s  no  fragrance,  there’s  no 
rhyme.  Drew,  I  could  stand  the  sorrow 
part  of  it,  but  I  simply  can’t  stand  the 
emptiness.  I  tell  you  I  can't  stand  it.  I 
wish  I  were  dead;  and.  Drew,  there  are  so 
many,  many  easy  ways  all  the  time  to  make 
oneself  dead.  I’m  not  safe.  Oh,  please 
take  me  and  make  me  safe.  Oh,  please 
take  me  and  make  me  want  to  live!” 

Driven  almost  distracted  by  this  final  ap¬ 
peal  to  all  the  chivalrous  love  in  his  nature. 
Drew  jumped  up  and  paced  the  floor.  Per¬ 
plexity,  combativeness,  and  ultimate  defeat 
flared  already  in  his  haggard  face. 

The  girl  sensed  instantly  the  advantage 
that  she  had  gained.  “Of  course,”  she 
persisted,  “of  course  I  see  now,  all  of  a 
sudden,  that  I’m  not  offering  you  very 
much  in  offering  you  a  wife  who  doesn’t 
love  you.  You  are  quite  right;  of  course  I 
shouldn’t  make  you  a  very  good  wife  at  first 
— maybe  not  for  quite  a  long,  long  time. 
Probably  it  would  all  be  too  hard  and 
miserable  for  you - ” 

Drew  interrupted  her  fiercely.  “  Great 
heavens!”  he  cried  out,  “my  part  would  be 
easy,  comfortable,  serene,  interesting,  com¬ 
pand  to  yours.  Don’t  you  know  it’s  noth¬ 
ing  except  sad  to  be  shut  up  in  the  same 
house,  in  the  same  life,  with  a  person  you 
love  who  doesn’t  love  you?  Nothing  but 
sad,  I  tell  you;  and  there’s  no  special  ner\’ous 
strain  about  being  sad.  But  to  be  shut  up 
day  and  night — as  long  as  life  lasts — with 
a  person  who  takes  the  impudent  liberty  of 
loving  you  against  your  wish  to  be  lov^ — 
oh,  the  spiritual  dlstastefulness  of  it,  and 
the  physicd  enmity,  and  the  ghastly,  ghastly 
ennui!  That’s  your  part  of  it.  Flower  or 
book  or  jewel  or  caress,  no  agonizing,  heart¬ 
breaking,  utterly  wholesome  effort  to  please, 
but  just  one  hideously  chronic,  mawkishly 
conscientious  effort  to  be  pleased,  to  act 
pleased — though  it  blast  your  eyes  and  sear 
your  lips — to  look  pleas^.  I  tell  you  I 
won’t  have  itl” 

“  I  understand  all  that,”  said  Ruth  gravely. 
“I  understand  it  quite  perfectly.  But  un¬ 
derneath  it  all — I  would  rather — you 
had  taken  me  in  your  arms — as  though 
I  were  a  little,  little  hurt  giii— and  com¬ 
forted  me - ” 

But  before  Drew’s  choking  throat-cry  had 
reached  his  lips  she  had  sprung  from  her 
seat  and  was  facing  him  defiantly.  Across 
her  face  flared  suddenly  for  the  first  time  the 


full,  dark  flush  of  one  of  Life’s  big  tides,  and 
the  fear  in  her  hands  reached  up  and  clutched 
at  Drew’s  shoulders.  The  gesture  tipped 
her  head  back  like  a  fagged  swimmer’s  strug¬ 
gling  in  the  water. 

“I  am  pleading  for  my  life,  Drew,”  she 
gasped,  “for  my  body,  for  my  soul,  for  my 
health,  for  my  happiness,  for  home,  for 
safety!” 

He  snatched  her  suddenly  into  his  arms. 
“My  God!  Ruth,”  he  cried,  “what  do  you 
want  me  to  do  ?” 

Triumph  came  like  a  holiday  laugh  to  her 
haggard  face. 

“  What  do  I  want  you  to  do  ?”  she  dimpled. 
“Why,  I  want  you  to  come  with  me  now 
and  get  a  license.  I  want  to  be  married 
right  away  this  afternoon.” 

“What!”  Drew  hurled  the  word  at  her 
like  a  bomb,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  explode. 

Laughingly,  flushingly,  almost  delightedly, 
she  stood  and  w'atched  the  anger  rekindle  in 
his  face. 

“  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  you  like  this?”  he  asked  hotly.  “  You 
would  probably  change  your  mind  to-mor¬ 
row  and  be  very,  very  sorry - ” 

She  tossed  her  head.  It  was  a  familiar 
little  gesture.  “I  fully  and  confidently  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  sorry  to-morrow,”  she  affirmed 
cheerfully.  “That’s  why  I  want  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  to-day,  this  afternoon,  this  minute,  if 
possible,  before  I  have  had  any  chance  to 
change  my  mind.” 

Then,  with  unexpected  abruptness,  she 
shook  her  recklessness  aside  and  walked 
back  to  him  childishly,  pulling  a  long,  loose 
wisp  of  hair  across  her  face.  “See,”  she 
said.  “Smell  the  smoke  in  my  hair.  It’s 
the  smoke  from  my  burned  bridges.  *1  sat 
up  nearly  all  night  and  burned  everything  I 
owned,  everything  that  could  remind  me  of 
Aleck  Reese,  all  my  dresses,  all  my  books, 
all  my  keepsakes,  all  my  doll  houses  that 
ever  grew  up  into  dreams.  So  if  you  decide 
to  marry  me  I  shall  be  very  expensive. 
You’ll  have  to  take  me  just  as  I  am — quite 
a  little  bit  crumpled,  not  an  extra  collar, 
not  an  extra  hairpin,  not  anything.  Aleck 
Reese  either  lov^  or  hated  everything  I 
owned.  I  haven’t  left  a  single  bridge  on 
which  one  of  my  thoughts  could  even  crawl 

back  to  him  again - ” 

Half  quizzically,  half  caressingly.  Drew 
stooped  down  and  brushed  his  lips  across 
the  lock  of  hair.  Fragrant  as  violets,  soft  as 
the  ghost  of  a  kiss,  the  little  curl  wafted  its 
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dearness  inti»  his  senses.  But  ranker  than 
violets,  harsher  than  kisses,  lurked  the  blunt, 
unmistakable  odor  of  ashes. 

He  laughed.  And  the  laugh  was  bitter  as 
gall.  “Burning  your  bridges,”  he  mused. 

“  It’s  a  g<K)d  theory.  But  if  I  take  your  life 
into  my  bungling  hands  and  sweat  my  heart 
out  trying  to  make  you  love  me,  and  come 
home  every  night  to  find  you  crying  with  fear 
and  heartbreak,  will  you  still  protest  that 
the  sting  in  your  eyes  is  nothing  in  the  world 
except  the  smudge  from  those  burnt  bridges? 
Will  you  promise?” 

With  desjierate  literalness  she  clutched  at 
the  phra.se.  Every-thing  else  in  the  room  be¬ 
gan  to  whirl  round  and  round  like  prickly 
stars.  “I  pmmise,  I  promise,”  she  gasped. 
Then  sight — not  air,  but  just  sight — seemed 
to  be  smothered  right  out  of  her,  and  her 
brain  reeled,  and  she  wilted  down  uncon¬ 
scious  on  the  floor. 

Cursing  himself  for  a  brute.  Drew  snatched 
her  up  in  a  little,  white,  crumpled  heap  and 
started  for  the  window.  Halfway  there,  the 
office  door  opened  abruptly  and  Ruth’s  Big 
Brother  stood  on  the  threshold.  Surprise, 
anxiety,  ultimate  relief  chased  dashingly 
across  the  newcomer’s  face,  and  in  an  in¬ 
stant  both  men  were  working  together  over 
the  limp  little  body. 

“Well,  old  man,”  said  the  Big  Brother, 
“  I’m  glad  she  was  here  safe  with  you  when 
she  fainted.”  His  spare  arm  clapped  down 
affectionately  across  Drew’s  shoulders  and 
jarred  Drew’s  fingers  brownly  against  the 
death-like  pallor  of  the  girl’s  throat.  The 
Big  Brother  gave  an  ugly  gasp.  “Damn 
Aleck  Reese,”  he  said. 

Drew’s  eyes  shut  perfectly  tight  as  though 
X  he  was  smitten  by  some  unbearable  agony. 
Then  suddenly,  without  an  instant’s  warn¬ 
ing,  he  pulled  himself  together  and  burst  out 
laughing  uproariously  like  a  schoolboy. 

“Oh,  what’s  the  use  of  damning  Aleck 
Reese?”  he  cried.  “Aleck  Reese  is  as  stale 
an  issue  as  yesterday  morning’s  paper.  If 
you’ve  no  particular  objection  to  me  as  a 
brother-in-law  as  well  as  a  tennis  chum, 
Ruth  and  I  were  planning  to  marry  each 
other  this  afternoon.  Maybe  I  was  just  a 
little  bit  too  vehement  about  it.” 

Three  hours  later,  in  a  dusty,  musty,  mid¬ 
week  church  vestry,  an  extraor^narily  white 
and  extraordinarily  vivacious  girl  was  quite 
busy  assuring  a  credulous  minister  and  a 
credulous  sexton  and  a  credulous  Big  Brother 


that  she  would  love  till  death  killed  her  the 
perfectly  incredulous  bridegroom  who  stood 
staring  down  u]x>n  her  like  a  very  tall  man 
in  a  very  short  dream. 

'  And  then,  because  neither  groom  nor  bride 
could  think  of  anything  specially  married  to 
say  to  each  other,  they  kidnapped  Big 
Brother  and  bore  him  away  in  an  automo¬ 
bile  to  a  nervous,  rollicking,  wonderfully  en¬ 
tertaining  “shore  dinner,”  where  they  sat  at 
an  open  window  round  a  green-tiled  table  in 
a  marvelously  glowering,  ice-cool,  artificial 
grotto,  and  ate  bright  scarlet  lobsters  while 
the  great,  hot,  blowzy  yellow  moon  came 
wallowing  up  out  of  the  night-shadowed  sea, 
and  the  thrilly,  thumpy  brass  band  played 
“I  Love  You  and  the  only,  only  light 
in  the  whole  vague,  noisy  room  seemed  to  be 
Big  Brother’s  learning,  ecstatic  face  gleam¬ 
ing  like  some  glad  phosphorescent  thing 
through  the  clouds  of  murky  tobacco  smoke. 

Not  till  the  wines  and  dines  and  roses  and 
posies  and  chatter  and  clatter  were  all  over, 
and  the  automobile  had  carried  Big  Brother 
off  to  his  railroad  station  and  whisked  the 
bride  and  groom  back  to  the  wobbly  city 
pavements  ^d  Drew  begin  to  realize  that  the 
frolicking,  jesting,  crisp-tongued  figure  be¬ 
side  him  had  wilted  down  into  a  piteous  little 
hunch  of  fear.  Stooping  to  push  her  slippery 
new  suit  case  closer  under  her  feet,  he  caught 
the  sharp,  shuddering  tremor  of  her  knees, 
and  as  the  automobile  swayed  finally  into 
the  street  that  led  to  his  apartment  her  lungs 
seemed  to  crumple  up  in  a  paroxysm  of 
coughing.  Under  the  garish  lights  that 
marked  his  apartment-house  doorway  her 
slight  figure  drooped  like  a  tired  flower,  and 
the  footsteps  that  tinkled  behind  him  along 
the  stone  corridor  rang  in  his  ears  with  a 
dear,  shy,  girlish  reluctance.  The  elevator 
had  stopp^  running.  One  flight,  two 
flights,  three,  four,  five  they  toiled  up  the 
harsh,  cool  metallic  stsurway.  Four  times 
Ruth  stopped  to  get  her  breath,  and  twice  to 
tie  her  shoe.  Drew  laughed  to  himself  at  the 
delicious  subterfuge  of  it. 

Then  at  the  very  top  of  the  strange,  gloomy, 
midnight  building,  when  Drew’s  nervous  fin¬ 
gers  fumbled  a  second  with  his  door-lock,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  posable  warning  she  reached 
out  suddenly  with  one  mad,  frenzied  impulse 
and  struck  the  key  from  his  hand.  To  his 
startled  eyes  she  turned  a  face  more  wild,  more 
agonized  than  any  terror  he  had  ever  dreamed 
in  his  most  hideous,  sweating  nightmare.  In¬ 
stantly  her  hands  went  clutching  out  to  him. 
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“Oh,  Drew,  for  God’s  sake  take  me 
home!”  she  gasped.  “What  have  I  done? 
What  have  I  done?  What  have  I  done? 
Oh,  Aleck!” 

Wrenching  himself  free  from  her  hands. 
Drew  dropped  down  on  the  floor  and  began 
to  hunt  around  for  the  key.  The  blood 
surged  into  his  head  like  a  hot  tide,  and  he 
felt  all  gritty-lunged  and  smothered,  as 
though  he  were  crawling  under  water.  After 
a  minute  he  stumbled  to  his  feet  and  slipped 
the  recreant  key  smoothly  into  the  lock,  and 
swung  his  door  wide  open,  and  turned  back 
to  Ruth.  She  stood  facing  him  defiantly, 
her  eyes  blazing,  her  poor  hands  twisting. 

Drew  nodded  toward  the  door,  and  shoved 
the  suit  case  with  his  foot  across  the  thresh¬ 
old.  His  face  was  very  stem  and  set. 

“You  want  me  to  take  you  ‘home’?”  he 
said.  “  This  is  home.  What  do  you  mean? 
Take  you  back  to  your  Brother’s  house? 
You  can’t  go  back  to  your  Brother’s  house 
on  your  wedding  day.  It  wouldn’t  be  fair  to 
me.  And  I  won’t  help  you  do  an  unfair 
thing  even  to  me.  You’ve  got  to  give  me  a 
chance!” 

He  nodded  again  toward 'the  open  door, 
but  the  prl  did  not  budge.  His  face  bright¬ 
ened  suddenly,  and  he  stepped  back  to  where 
she  was  standing,  and  lifted  her  up  in  his 
arms  and  swung  her  to  his  shoulder  and 
stumbled  through  the  pitch-black  doorway. 
“Do  you  remember,”  he  cried,  “the  day  at 
your  grammar-school  picnic  when  I  carried 
you  over  the  railroad  trestle  because  the  lo¬ 
comotive  that  was  swooping  down  upon  us 
round  the  curve  had  scai^  all  the  starch  out 
of  your  legs?  Look  out  for  your  head  now, 
honey,  and  I’ll  give  you  a  very  good  imita¬ 
tion  of  a  cave  man  bringing  home  his  bride.” 

In  another  moment  he  had  switched  a 
blaze  of  electric  light  into  his  diminutive 
library,  and  deposited  his  sobbing  burden 
none  too  formally  in  the  big  easy  chair  that 
blocked  almost  all  the  open  space  between 
his  desk  and  his  bookcases.  “What!  Aren’t 
you  laughing,  too?”  he  cried  in  mock  alarm. 
But  the  cmmpled  little  figure  in  the  big  chair 
did  not  answer  to  his  raillery. 

Until  it  seemed  as  though  he  would  totter 
from  his  wavering  foothold  Drew  stood  and 
watched  her  dumbly.  Then  a  voice  that 
sounded  strange  even  to  himself  spoke  out  of 
his  lips. 

“Ruth — come  here,”  he  said. 

She  raised  her  rumpled  head  in  astonish¬ 
ment,  gauged  for  a  throbbing  instant  the  new 


authoritative  glint  in  his  eyes,  and  then 
slipped  cautiously  out  of  her  chair  and  came 
to  him,  reeking  with  despair.  For  a  second 
they  just  stood  and  stared  at  each  other, 
white  face  to  white  face,  a  map  of  anger  con¬ 
fronting  a  map  of  fear. 

“You  understand,”  said  Drew,  “that  to¬ 
day,  by  every  moral,  legal,  religious  right  and 
rite,  you  have  delivered  your  life  over  utterly 
into  my  hands?”  His  voice  was  like  ice. 

“Yes,  I  understand,”  she  answered  feebly, 
with  the  fresh  tears  gushing  suddenly  into 
her  eyes. 

Drew’s  mouth  relaxed.  “You  under¬ 
stand?”  he  repeated.  “Well — forget  it! 
And  never,  never,  never,  as  long  as  you  and 
I  are  together,  never,  I  say,  understand  any¬ 
thing  but  this:  you  can  cry  about  Aleck 
Reese  all  you  want  to,  but  you  sha’n’t  cry 
about  me.  You  can  count  on  that  anyway.” 
He  started  to  smile,  but  his  mouth  twitched 
instead  with  a  wince  of  pain.  “And  I 
thought  I  could  really  bring  you  heart’s- 
ease,”  he  scoffed.  “ Heart’s-ease ?  Bah!” 

“Heart’s-ease.  Bah!”  The  familiar  phrase 
exploded  Ruth’s  inflammable  nerves  into 
hysterical  laughter.  “Why,  that’s  what  the 
lamb  said,”  she  cried,  “when  I  fed  him  on 
my  pansy  posies.  ‘Heart’s-ease.  B-a-h!”’ 
And  her  sudden  burst  of  even  unnatural  de¬ 
light  cleared  her  face  for  the  moment  of  all 
its  haggard  tragedy,  and  left  her  once  more 
just  a  very  fragile,  very  plaintive,  very  help¬ 
less,  tear-stained  child.  “You  h-a-a  ex¬ 
actly  like  the  lamb,”  she  suggested  with 
timid,  snuffling  pleasantry;  and  at  the  very 
first  suspicion  of  a  reluctant  twinkle  at  the 
comer  of  Drew’s  eyes  she  reached  up 
her  trembling  little  hands  to  his  shoulders 
and  held  him  like  a  vise  with  a  touch  so 
light,  so  faint,  so  timorous  that  it  could 
hardly  have  detained  the  shadow  of  a  hum¬ 
ming  bird. 

For  a  moment  she  stared  exploringly  round 
the  unfamiliar,  bright  little  room  crowded  so 
horribly,  cmellv  close  with  herself,  her  mis¬ 
take,  and  the  lifelong  friend  loomed  so  sud¬ 
denly  and  undesirably  into  a  man.  Then 
with  a  quick,  shuddery  blink  her  eyes 
came  flashing  back  wetly  and  wistfully  to  the 
unsolved,  inscrutable  face  before  her.  Her 
fingers  dug  themselves  frantically  into  his 
cheviot  shoulders.  - 

“Oh,  Drew,  Drew,”  she  blurted  out,  “I 
am  so  very — very — ^very — frightened!  Won’t 
you  please  take  me  and  play  you  are  my — 
Mother?” 
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“Play  I  am  your  Mother?  Play  I  am 
your  Mother!”  The  phrase  ripped  out  of 
Drew’s  Kps  like  an  oath,  and  twitched  itself 
just  in  time  into  explosive,  husky  mirth. 
“Play  I  am  your  Mother?”  The  teeniest 
grimace  over  his  left  shoulder  outlined  the 
soft  silken  swish  and  tug  of  a  lady’s  train. 
A  most  casual  tap  at  his  belt  seemed  to 
achieve  instantly  the  fashionable  hour-glass 
outline  of  feminine  curves.  “Play  I  am 
your  Mother!”  He  smiled  and,  stooping 
down,  took  Ruth’s  scared  white  face  be¬ 
tween  his  hands,  and  his  smile  was  as  bright — 
and  just  about  as  pleasant — as  a  zigzag  of 
Ughtning  from  a  storm-black  sky. 

“Ruthy  dear,”  he  said,  “I  don’t  feel  very 
much  like  your  Mother.  Now  if  it  was  a 
cannibal  that  you  wanted,  or  a  pirate,  or  a 
kidnapper,  or  a  body-snatcher,  or  a  general 
all-round  robber  of  widows  and  orphans, 
why,  here  I  am,  all  dressed  and  trained  and 
labeled  for  the  part.  But  a  Mother — ”  The 
smile  went  zigzagging  again  across  his  face 
just  as  a  big,  wet,  scalding  tear  came  trick¬ 
ling  down  the  girl’s  cheek  into  his  fingers. 
The  feeling  of  that  tear  made  his  heart 
cramp  unpleasantly.  “Oh,  hang  it  all,”  he 
finished  abruptly,  “what  does  a  Mother  do, 
anyway?” 

The  Kttle  white  face  in  his  hands  flooded 
instantly  with  a  great  desolation.  “I  don’t 
know,”  she  moaned  wearily.  “  I  ne^<er 
knew.” 

For  some  inexplainable  reason  Aleck 
Reese’s  devilish,  insolent  beauty  flaunted  it¬ 
self  suddenly  before  Drew’s  vision,  and  he 
gave  a  bitter  gasp,  and  turned  away  fiercely, 
and  brushed  his  arm  potently  across  his  fore¬ 
head  as  though  Sex,  after  sill,  were  nothing 
but  a  trivial  mask  that  fastened  loosely  to 
the  ears. 

When  he  turned  round  again,  his  con¬ 
quered  face  had  that  strange,  soft,  shining, 
translucent  wonder-look  in  it  which  no 
woman  all  her  life  long  may  reap  twice  from 
a  man’s  face.  Tenderly,  serenely,  uncaress- 
ingly,  without  passion  and  without  playful¬ 
ness,  he  picked  up  his  sad  Kttle  bride  and 
carried  her  back  to  the  big,  roomy,  restful 
chair,  and  snuggled  her  down  in  his  long 
arms,  with  her  smoke-scented  hair  across  his 
cheek,  and  told  her  funny,  giggly  Kttle  stories, 
and  crooned  her  funny,  sleepy  Kttle  songs, 
till  her  shuddering  sobs  soothed  themselves — 
oh,  so  slowly — into  lazy,  languid,  bashful 
Kttle  smiles,  and  the  lazy,  languid,  bashful 
Kttle  smiles  droned  off  at  last  into  nestling. 


contented  Kttle  ^ghs,  and  the  nestKng,  con¬ 
tented  Kttle  sighs  blossomed  all  of  a  sudden 
into  merciful,  peaceful  slumber. 

-  Then,  when  the  warm  gray  June  dawn  was 
just  beginning  to  flush  across  the  roofs  of 
the  city,  he  put  her  softly  down  and  slipped 
away,  and  took  his  smallest  military  brushes, 
and  his  smallest  dressing-gown,  and,  his 
smallest  slippers,  and  carri^  them  out  to  his 
diminutive  guest-room.  “  It  isn’t  a  very  big 
Kttle  guest-room,”  he  mused  disconsolately, 
“but  then,  she  isn’t  a  very  big  Kttle  guest. 
It  will  hold  her,  I  guess,  as  long  as  she’s  wUl- 
ing  to  stay.” 

“As  long  as  she’s  wilKng  to  stay.”  The 
phrase  puckered  his  Kps.  Again  Aleck 
Reese’s  face  flashed  before  him  in  all  its 
amazing  beauty  and  magical  pathos,  a  face 
this  time  staring  across  a  tiny,  ornate  caf^ 
table  into  the  jaded,  world-wise  eyes  of  some 
gorgeous  woman  of  the  theatrical  demi-monde. 
At  the  vision  Drew’s  shoulders  squared  sud¬ 
denly  as  though  for  a  fair  fight  to  the  finish, 
and  then  wilt^  down  with  equal  abruptness 
as  his  eyes  met  accidentally  in  the  mirror  his 
own  plain,  matter-of-fact  reflection.  The  sight 
fairly  mocked  him.  There  was  no  beauty 
there.  No  magic.  No  brilKance.  No  tal¬ 
ent.  No  compelKng  moodiness.  No  pos¬ 
sible  promise  of  “Love  and  Fame  and  Far 
Lands.”  Nothing.  Just  eyes  and  nose  and 
mouth  and  hair  and  an  ugly  baseball  scar  on 
his  left  cheek.  Merciful  heavens!  What 
had  he  to  fight  Aleck  Reese  with,  except  the 
only  two  virtues  that  a  man  may  not  brag  of 
— a  decently  clew  life  and  an  unstaled  love! 

Grinning  to  rekindle  his  courage,  he 
started  tiptoeing  back  along  the  hall  to  his 
bedroom  and  his  kitchen,  and  roUed  up  his 
sleeves  and  began  to  clean  house  most  furi¬ 
ously;  for  even  if  you  are  quite  desperately  in 
love,  and  a  fairly  good  man  besides,  it  is  just 
a  Kttle  bit  crowded-feeling  and  disconcerting 
to  have  the  lady  walk  unannounced  right 
into  your  life  and  your  neckties  and  your 
pictures,  to  say  nothing  of  your  last  week’s 
unwashed  cream-jars. 

FranticaUy  struggKng  with  his  coffee-pot 
at  seven  o’clock,  he  had  almost  forgotten  his 
minor  troubles  when  a  Kttle  short,  gaspy 
breath  sound  made  him  look  up.  Huddling 
her  tired-out  dress  into  the  ample  folds  of  his 
dressing-gown,  Ruth  stood  watching  him 
bashfully. 

“HeUo!”  he  said.  “Who  are  you?” 

“I’m — Mrs. — Andrew  Bernard,  attorney 
at  law,”  she  announced  with  stuttering  non- 
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chalance,  and  started  off  exploringly  for  the 
cupboard  to  find  Drew’s  best  green  Canton 
china  to  deck  the  kitchen  breakfast  table. 
All  through  the  tortuous  little  meal  she  sat 
in  absolute  tongue-tied  gravity,  carving  her 
omelet  into  a  hundred  infinitesimal  pieces 
and  sipping  like  a  profes.sional  coffee-taster 
at  Drew’s  overrank  concoction.  Only  once 
did  her  solemn  face  lighten  with  an  inspira¬ 
tional  flash  that  made  Drew’s  heart  jump. 
Then,  “Oh,  Drew,”  she  exclaimed,  “do  you 
think  you  could  go  out  to  the  house  to-day 
and  see  if  they  fed  the  lamb  ?” 

“No,  I  don’t,”  said  Drew  bluntly,  and 
poured  himself  out  his  fifth  cup  of  coffee. 

After  breakfast,  all  the  time  that  he  was 
shaving,  she  came  and  sat  on  the  edge  of  a 
table  and  watched  him  with  the  same  mad¬ 
dening  gravity,  and  when  he  finally  started 
off  for  his  office  she  followed  him  down  the 
whole  length  of  his  little  hallway.  “I  like 
my  cave!”  she  volunteered  with  sudden  so¬ 
ciability,  and  then  with  a  great,  pink-flushing 
wave  of  conscientiousness  she  lifted  up  her 
face  to  him  and  stammered,  “  Do  I  kiss  you 
good-by  ?” 

Drew  shook  his  head  and  laughed.  “  No,” 
he  said,  “you  don’t  even  have  to  do  that; 
I’m  not  much  of  a  kis.ser,”  and  turned 
abruptly  and  grabbed  at  the  handle  of  the 
door. 

But  before  he  had  crossed  the  threshold 
she  reached  out  and  pulled  him  back  for  a 
moment,  and  he  had  to  stoop  down  very  far 
to  hear  what  she  wanted  to  tell  him.  “  It’s 
nothing  much.  Drew,”  she  whispered.  “  It’s 
nothing  much  at  all.  I  just  wanted  to  say 
that — con^dering  how  strong  they  are,  and 
how — wild — and  strange — I  think  men  are — 
very — gentU  creatures.  Thank  you.”  And 
in  another  instant  she  had  gone  back  alone 
to  face  by  crass  daylight  the  tragedy  that  she 
had  brought  into  three  people’s  lives. 

Certainly  in  all  the  days  and  weeks  that 
followed.  Drew  never  failed  to  qualify  as  a 
“gentle  creature.”  Not  a  day  pas.sed  at  his 
office  that  he  did  not  telephone  home  with 
the  most  casual-sounding  pleasantry,  “Is 
everything  all  right?  Any  burnt-bridge 
smoke  in  the  air?”  Usually,  clear  as  his 
own  voice,  and  sometimes  even  with  a  little 
giggle  tucked  on  at  the  end,  the  answer  came, 
“Yes,  everything’s  all  right.”  But  now  and 
then  over  that  telephone  wire  a  minor  note 
flashed  with  unmistakably  tremulous  vibra¬ 
tion:  “N-o,  Drew.  Oh,  could  you  come 
right  home — and  take  me  somewhere?” 


Drew’s  brown  cheeks  hollowed  a  bit,  per¬ 
haps,  as  time  went  on,  but  always  smilingly, 
always  frankly  and  jocosely,  he  met  the  occa- 
.sionally  recurrent  emergencies  of  his  love- 
life.  Underneath  his  smile  and  underneath 
his  frankness  his  original  purpose  never 
flinched  and  never  wavered.  With  growing 
mental  intimacy  and  absolute  emotional 
al(K)fness  he  forced  day  by  day  the  image 
and  the  consciousness  of  his  personality  upon 
the  girl’s  plastic  mind:  his  picture,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  a  matter  of  course  for  her  locket; 
his  favorite,  rather  odd  colors  for  her  clothes; 
his  sturdy,  adventuresome,  fleet-footed  opin¬ 
ions  to  run  ahead  and  break  in  all  her 
strange  new  thought-grounds  for  her.  More 
than  this,  in  every  possible  way  that  showed 
to  the  world  he  stamped  her  definitely  as  the 
most  carefully  cherished  wife  among  all  her 
young  married  mates. 

At  first  the  very  novelty  of  the  situation 
had  fed  his  eyes  with  rapture  and  fired  the 
girl’s  face  with  a  feverish  excitement  almost 
as  pink  as  happiness.  The  surprise  and  con¬ 
gratulations  of  their  friends,  the  speech  of 
the  janitor,  the  floral  offering  of  the  elevator 
boy,  the  long  procession  of  silver  spoons  and 
cut-glass  dishes,  had  filled  their  days  with  in¬ 
terest  and  laughter.  Trig  in  her  light  mus¬ 
lin  house  gowns  or  her  big  gingham  aprons, 
Ruth  fluttered  blissfully  around  her  house 
like  a  new,  brainy  sort  of  butterfly.  By 
some  fine,  instinctive  delicacy,  shrewder 
than  many  women’s  love,  she  divined  and 
forestalled  Drew’s  domestic  tastes  and  pref¬ 
erences,  and  lined  his  simplest,  homespun 
needs  with  all  the  quiver  and  sheen  of  silk. 
Resting  his  weariness,  spurring  his  lazi¬ 
ness;  equally  quick  to  divine  the  need  of 
a  sofa  pillow  or  a  joke;  equally  interested  in 
his  food  and  his  politics;  always  ready  to 
talk,  always  ready  to  keep  still;  cramping  her 
free  suburban  ways  into  his  hampered  ac¬ 
commodations;  missing  her  garden  and  her 
pets  and  her  piazzas  without  ever  acknowl¬ 
edging  it — she  tried  in  every  plausible  way 
except  loving  to  compensate  Drew  for  the 
wrong  she  had  done  him. 

Only  once  did  Drew’s  smoldering  self- 
control  slip  the  short  leash  he  had  set  for  him¬ 
self.  Just  once,  round  the  glowing  cosiness 
of  a  rainy-night  open  fire,  he  had  dropped 
his  book  slammingly  on  the  floor  and  reached 
out  his  hand  to  her  soft  hair  that  brightened 
like  bronze  in  the  lamplight.  “Are  you 
happy?”  he  had  probed  before  he  could 
fairly  bite  the  words  back;  and  she  had 
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jumped  up,  and  tossed  her  hair  out  of  her 
eyes,  and  laughed  as  she  started  for  the 
kitchen.  “No,  I’m  not  exactly  happy,”  she 
had  said.  “But  I’m  awfully — interested.” 

So  June  budded  into  July,  and  July 
bloom^  into  August,  and  August  wilted  into 
September,  and  September  brittled  and 
crisped  and  flamed  at  last  into  October. 
Tennis  and  boating  and  picnics  and  horse- 
b^k  riding  filled  up  the  edges  of  the  days. 
Little  by  little  the  bright,  wholesome  red 
came  back  to  live  in  Ruth’s  rounding  cheeks. 
Little  by  little  the  good  steady  gleam  of  nor¬ 
mal  interests  supplanted  the  wild  will-o’-the- 
wisp  lights  in  her  eyes.  Little  by  little  her 
accumulating  possessions  began  to  steal 
shyly  out  from  her  tiny  room  and  make 
themselves  boldly  at  home  in  the  places 
where  hitherto  they  had  ventured  only  as 
guests.  Her  workbasket  crowded  Drew’s 
tobacco- jar  deliberately  from  the  table  to  the 
top  of  the  bookcase.  Her  daring  hands  non¬ 
chalantly  replaced  a  brutally  clever  cartoon 
with  a  soft-toned  sketch  of  a  little  child. 
Once,  indeed,  an  ostentatiously  freshly  laun¬ 
dered  dress,  all  lace  and  posies  and  ruffles, 
went  and  hung  itself  brazenly  in  Drew’s 
roomy  closet  right  next  to  his  fishing  clothes. 

And  then,  just  as  Drew  thought  that  at  last 
he  saw  Happiness  stop  and  turn  and  look  at 
him  a  bit  whimsically,  Aleck  Reese  came 
back  to  town — Aleck  Reese,  not  as  Fate 
should  have  had  him,  drunken  with  flattery, 
riotous  with  revelry,  chasing  madly  some 
new  infatuation,  but  Aleck  Reese  sobered, 
dazed,  temporarily  purified  by  the  shock  of 
his  loss,  if  not  by  the  loss  itself. 

For  a  week,  blissfully  unconscious  of  any 
cause.  Drew  had  watched  with  growing  per¬ 
plexity  and  anxiety  the  sudden,  abrupt  flag 
in  the  girl’s  health  and  spirits  and  generd 
friendliness.  Flowers,  fruit,  candy,  books, 
excursion  plans  had  all  successively,  one  by 
one,  failed  to  rouse  either  her  interest  or  her 
ordinary  civility.  And  then  one  night,  drag¬ 
ging  home  extra  late  from  a  worried,  weari¬ 
some  day  at  the  office,  faint  for  his  dinner, 
sick  for  his  sleep,  he  found  the  apartment 
perfectly  dark  and  cheerless,  the  fire  un¬ 
lighted,  the  table  imset,  and  Ruth  herself  ly¬ 
ing  in  a  paroxysm  of  grief  on  the  floor  under 
his  stumbling  feet.  With  his  dizzy  head 
reeling  blindly,  and  his  hands  shaking  like 
an  aspen,  he  picked  her  up  and  tried  to  carry 
her  to  the  couch;  but  she  wrenched  herself 
away  from  him,  and  walked  over  to  the  window 
and  halfway  back  again  before  she  spoke. 


“Aleck  Reese  has  come,  home,”  she  an¬ 
nounced  dully,  and  reached  up  unthinkingly 
and  turned  a  blast  of  electric  light  full  on 
her  ghastly  face. 

Dre^r  clutched  at  the  back  of  the  nearest 
chair.  “Have  you  seen  him?”  he  almost 
whispered. 

The  girl  nodded.  “Yes.  He’s  been  here 
a  week.  I’ve  seen  him  twice.  Once — all 
day  at  the  tennis  club — and  this  afternoon  I 
met  him  on  the  street,  and  he  came  home 
with  me  to  get — a  book.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  before  that  he 
was  here?” 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  wearily.  “  I 
thought  his  coming  wasn’t  going  to  matter,” 
she  faltered,  “but - ” 

“  But  w'hat  ?”  said  Drew. 

Her  arms  fell  limply  down  to  her  sides  and 
her  chin  began  to  quiver. 

“He  kissed  me  this  afternoon,”  she  stam¬ 
mered,  “and  I — kissed  him.  And,  worse 
than  that,  we  were  both — glad.” 

Trying  to  brush  the  fog  away  from  his 
eyes.  Drew  almost  sprang  across  the  room  at 
her,  and  she  gave  a  queer  little  cry  and  fled, 
not  away  from  him,  but  right  into  his  arms 
as  though  there  was  her  only  haven.  “  Would 
you  be  apt  to  hurt  me?”  she  gasped  with  a 
funny-sad  sort  of  inquisitiveness.  Then  she 
backed  away  and  held  out  her  hand  like  a 
man’s  to  Drew’s  shaking  fingers.  “  I’m  very 
much  ashamed,”  she  said,  “  about  this  after¬ 
noon.  Oh,  very,  very,  very  much  ashamed. 
I  haven’t  ever  been  a  really  good  wife  to 
you,  I  know,  but  I  never  have  cheated  be¬ 
fore  until  to-day.  I  promise  you  faithfully 
that  it  sha’n’t  happen  again.  But,  Drew” — 
her  face  flushed  utterly  crimson — “but. 
Drew — I  honestly  think  that  it  had  to  hap¬ 
pen  to-day.” 

Drew’s  tortured  eyes  watched  her  keenly 
for  a  second  and  then  his  look  softened. 
“Will  you  please  tell  Aleck,”  he  suggested, 
“that  you  told  me  all  about  it  and  that  I — 
laughed  ?” 

It  was  not  till  some  time  in  December, 
however,  after  a  nervous,  evasive,  speechless 
sort  of  week,  that  Ruth  appeared  abruptly 
one  day  at  Drew’s  office,  looking  for  all  the 
world  like  the  frightened  child  who  had 
sought  him  but  there  the  June  before. 

“Drew,  you’re  five  years  older  than  I  am, 
aren’t  you?”  she  began  disconnectedly. 
“And  you’ve  always  been  older  than  I  am, 
and  stronger  than  I  am,  and  wiser  than  I 
am.  And  you’ve  always  gone  ahead  in 
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school  and  play  and  everything,  and  learned 
what  you  wanted  to — and  then  come  back — 
and  gotten  me.  And  it  always  made  every¬ 
thing — oh,  so  much  easier  for  me — and  I 
thought  it  was  a  magic  scheme  that  simply 
couldn’t  fail  to  work.  But  I’m  afraid  I’m 
not  quite  as  smart  as  I  used  to  be — I  can’t 
seem  to  catch  up  with  you  this  time.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?”  said  Drew. 

She  began  to  fidget  with  her  gloves.  “  Do 
you  know  what  month  it  is?”  she  asked 
abruptly. 

“  Why,  yes,”  said  Drew,  just  a  bit  drearily, 
“  It’s  December.  What  of  it  ?” 

Her  eyes  blurred,  but  she  kept  them  fixed 
steadily  on  her  husband.  “Why,  don’t  you 
rememl>er,”  she  gasped,  “  that  when  we  were 
married  I  promised  you  faithfully  that  I 
would  love  you  within  six  months?  The  six 
months  were  up  in  November — but  I  find 
I’m  not  quite  ready — yet.  You’ll  have  to 
give  me  a  little  more  time,”  she  pleaded. 
“You’ll  have  to  renew  my  love-loan.  Will 
you  ?”  ' 

Drew  slammed  down  his  law  books  and 
forced  his  mouth  into  a  grin.  “I’d  forgotten 
all  about  that  arrangement,”  he  said.  “Of 
course  I’ll  renew  what  you  call  your  ‘love- 
loan.’  Really  and  truly  I  didn’t  expect  you 
to  love  me  before  a  full  year  was  up.  Heart- 
wounds  don’t  ever  even  be^n  to  heal  un¬ 
til  their  first  anniversaries  are  passed — all 
the  Christmases  and  birthdays  and  Easters. 
And,  really.  I’d  quite  as  soon  anyway  that 
you  didn’t  love  me  till  spring,”  he  added 
casually.  “I’m  so  hideously  busy  and  wor¬ 
ried  just  now  with  business  things.” 

She  gave  him  an  odd  little  look  that  barely 
)grazed  his  face  and  settled  fiutteringly  on  the 
book  in  his  hand.  It  was  a  ponderous  look¬ 
ing  treatise  on  “The  Annulment  of  Mar¬ 
riage.”  Her  heart  began  to  pound  furiously. 
“Drew!”  she  blurted  out,  “I  simply  can’t 
stand  things  any  longer.  I  shall  go  mad. 
I’ve  tried  and  tried  and  tried  to  be  good,  and 
it’s  no  use.  I  must  be  stupid.  I  must  be  a 
fool.  But  I  want  to  go  home!” 

“All  right,”  said  Drew  very  quietly,  “you 
— can — go — home.  ” 

In  another  instant,  without  good-by  or  re¬ 
gret,  she  had  flashed  out  of  the  office  and 
was  racing  down  the  stairs.  Halfway  to  the 
street  she  missed  her  handkerchief,  and 
started  reluctantly  back  to  get  it.  The  office 
door  was  locked,  but  she  tiptoed  round  to  a 
private  side  entrance  and  opened  the  door 
very  cautiously  and  peeped  in. 


Prostrate  across  his  great,  cluttered  desk. 
Drew,  the  serene,  the  laughing,  the  self- 
sufficient,  lay  sobbing  like  a  woman. 

Startled  as  though  she  had  seen  a  ghost,  the 
girl  backed  undetected  out  of  the  door,  and 
closed  it  very  softly  behind  her,  nor  did  she 
stop  tiptoeing  until  she  had  reached  the  street 
floor.  Then,  dropping  down  weak-kneed 
upon  the  last  step,  she  sat  staring  out  into 
the  ding}’  patch  of  snow  that  flared  now  and 
then  through  the  swinging  doorway.  Some¬ 
where  out  in'  that  rista  Aleck  Reese  was 
waiting  and  watching  for  her.  Two  or  three 
of  her  husband’s  business  acquaintances 
paused  and  accosted  her.  “Anything  the 
matter?”  they  probed. 

“Oh,  no,”. she  answered  brightly.  “I’m 
just  thinking.” 

^ter  a  while  she  jumped  up  abruptly  and 
stole  back  through  a  box-cluttered  hall  to  the 
rear  d(K>r  of  the  building,  and  slid  out  un¬ 
noticed  into  a  side  street,  gathering  her  great 
fur  coat — Drew’s  latest  gift — closer  and 
closer  around  her  shivering  body.  The  day 
was  gray  and  bleak  and  scarily  incomplete, 
like  the  work  of  some  amateur  creator  who 
had  slipped  up  on  the  one  essential  secret  of 
how  to  make  the  sun  shine.  The  jingliest 
sound  of  sleigh-bells,  the  reddest  flare  of 
holiday  shop  windows,  could  not  cheer  her 
thoughts  away  from  the  stinging,  shuddering 
memory  of  Drew’s  crumpled  shoulders,  the 
gasping  catch  of  his  breath,  the  strange  new 
flicker  of  gray  at  his  temples.  Over  and  over 
to  herself  she  kept  repeating  dully:  “I’ve 
hurt  Drew  just  the  way  that  Al^k  hurt 
me.  It  mustn’t  be.  It  mustn’t — it  mustn’t! 
There’s  got  to  be  some  way  out!” 

Then  most  unexpectedly,  at  the  first  street 
comer  she  was  gathered  up  joyously  by  a 
crowd  of  her  young  married  chums  who 
were  starting  off  in  an  automobile  for 
their  sewing-club  in  Ruth’s  own  old-home 
suburb  fifteen  miles  away.  It  was  a  long 
time  since  she  had  play^  very  freely  with 
women,  and  the  old  associations  caught 
her  interest  with  a  novel  charm.  Showered 
with  candy,  gay  with  questions,  happy  with 
laughter,  the  party  whizzed  up  at  last  to  the 
end  of  its  journey,  and  tumbl^  out  rosy  with 
frost  and  mischief  to  join  the  women  who 
had  already  arrived.  From  every  individual 
comer  of  the  warm,  lazy  sewing-room  some 
one  seemed  to  jump  up  and  greet  Ruth’s  re¬ 
turn.  “Oh,  you  pampered  young  bride!” 
they  teased,  and  “Will  you  look  at  the  won¬ 
derful  fur  coat  and  hat  that  have  happened  to 
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Ruth!”  Even  the  sad-faced,  widowed  little 
dressmaker  who  always  officiated  profession¬ 
ally  at  the  club  wriggled  out  of  her  seat  and 
brought  her  small  boy  ’way  across  the  room 
to  stroke  the  girl’s  sumptuous  mink-brown 
softness. 

“Why,  am  I  so  very  wonderful?”  stam¬ 
mered  Ruth,  staring  down  with  her  hands  in 
her  pockets  at  the  great  fur  length  and 
breadth  of  her. 

“Well,  if  I  had  a  coat  like  that,”  scoffed  a 
shrill  voice  from  the  sofa,  “I  should  think 
that  it  was  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  life 
that  could  happen  to  me.” 

Standing  there  scorching  herself  in  the  fire- 
glow,  Ruth  looked  up  suddenly  with  a  fierce 
sort  of  intentness.  “You  wise  old  married 
people,”  she  cried,  “tell  me  truly  what 
really  is  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  life 
that  can  happen  to  a  woman?” 

“Goodness,  is  it  a  new  riddle?”  shouted 
her  hostess,  and  instantly  a  dozen  noisy  an¬ 
swers  came  rollicking  into  the  contest. 
“Money!”  cried  the  extravagant  one.  “A 
husband  who  goes  to  the  club  every  night!” 
screamed  the  flirt.  “Health!”  “Curls!” 
“Dresden  china!”  “Single  blessedness!”  the 
suggestions  came  piling  in.  Only  the  dress¬ 
maker’s  haggard  face  whitened  comprehend- 
ingly  to  the  hunger  underneath  Ruth’s 
laughing  eyes.  Staring  scornfully  at  the 
heaping  luxuries  all  around  her,  the  shabby, 
widow-marked  woman  snatched  up  her  child 
and  cuddled  it  to  her  breast.  “The  most 
wonderful  thing  in  life  that  can  happen  to  a 
woman  ?”  she  quoted  passionately.  “  I’ll  tell 
you  what  it  is.  It’s  being  able  to  hope  that 
your  son  will  be  exactly  like  his  father.” 

“Exactly  like  his  father?”  The  shrewd 
sting  and  lash  of  the  words  ripped  through 
Ruth’s  senses  like  the  scorch  of  a  red-hot 
fuse.  Strength,  tenderness,  patience,  love, 
loyalty  flam^  up  before  her  with  such  daz¬ 
zling  brilliance  that  she  could  scarcely 
fathom  the  features  behind  them,  and  the 
room  whirled  dizzily  with  sudden  excessive 
heat.  “Exactly  like  his  father.”  A  dozen 
feminine  voices  caught  up  the  phrase  and 
dropped  it  blisteringly.  The  ^e  of  the 
town’s  hoH  vivant  winced  a  trifle.  The  most 
radiant  bride  of  the  year  jabbed  her  fingers 
accidentally  with  her  scissors.  Some  one 
started  to  righ  and  laughed  instead.  A  sa¬ 
tirical  voice  suggested,  “Well,  but  of  course 
there’s  got  to  be  some  improvement  in  every 
generation  ” 

Smothering  for  air,  Ruth  reached  up  bung¬ 


lingly  and  fastened  her  big  fur  collar  and 
staned  for  the  door.  “Oh,  no,”  she  pro¬ 
tested  to  every  one’s  detaining  hands, 
“honestly  I  didn’t  intend  to  stay.  I’ve  got 
to  hurry  over  to  the  house  and  get  some 
things  before  dark,”  and,  pleading  several 
equally  legitimate  excuses,  she  bolted  out 
into  the  snowy  fields  to  take  the  quickest 
possible  short  cut  to  her  Big  Brother’s  house. 

Every  ploughing  step  drove  her  heart 
pounding  like  an  engine,  and  every  lagging 
footfall  started  her  scared  thoughts  throb¬ 
bing  louder  than  her  heart.  Hurry  as  fast 
as  she  could,  stumbling  over  drift-hidden 
rocks  or  floundering  headlong  into  some 
hollow,  she  could  not  seem  to  outdistance 
the  startling,  tumultuous  memory  of  the  little 
dressmaker’s  passion-glorified  eyes  staring 
scornfully  down  on  the  slowly  sobering  faces 
of  the  women  around  her.  The  ■‘  ision  stung 
itself  home  to  the  girl  like  sleet  in  her  eyes. 

“0-h!”  she  groaned.  “What  a  wicked 
thing  Life  is — wasting  a  man  like  Drew  on  a 
girl — like  me.  ‘To  be  able  to  hope  that 
your  son  will  be  exactly  like  his  father’!” 
Her  heart  jumped.  Merciful  heavens!  If 
Happiness  were  really — only  as  simple  a 
thing  as  that — just  to  look  in  your  hus¬ 
band’s  eyes  and  find  them  good.  Years  and 
years  hence,  perhaps,  she  herself  might  have 
a  son — with  all  his  father’s  blessed,  winsome 
virtues.  Her  eyes  flooded  suddenly  with  angry 
tears.  “Oh,  could  Fate  possibly,  possibly 
be  so  tricky  as  to  make  a  woman  love  her 
son  because  he  was  like  his  father,  and  yet 
all,  all  the  long  years  make  that  woman  just 
miss  loving  the  father  himself?” 

With  a  little  frightened  gasp  she  began  to 
run.  “If  I  only  can  get  to  the  house,”  she 
reasoned,  “then  everything  will  be  all  right. 
And  I’ll  never  leave  it  again.” 

Half  an  hour  later,  panting  and  flushing, 
she  twisted  her  latch  key  through  the  famil¬ 
iar  home  door.  No  one  was  there  to  greet 
her.  From  attic  to  cellar  the  whole  house 
was  deserted.  .\t  first  the  emptiness  and 
roominess  seemed  to  ease  and  rest  her,  but 
after  a  little  while  she  began  to  get  lonesome, 
and  started  out  to  explore  familiar  corners, 
and  found  them  unfamiliar.  “What  an 
ugly  new  wall-paper!”  she  fretted;  “and 
what  a  silly  way  to  set  the  table!”  Her  old 
room  smote  up>on  her  with  strange  surprise — 
not  cunningly,  like  one’s  funny  little  baby 
clothes,  but  distastefully,  like  a  last  year’s 
outgrowh  coat.  In  the  large,  light  pantry  a 
fresh  disappointment  greeted  her.  “What 
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an  in^pid  salad!”  she  mourned.  “It  isn’t 
half  as  nice  as  the  salad  Drew  makes.” 
Cookies,  cakes,  doughnuts  failed  her  suc¬ 
cessively.  “And  I  used  to  think  they  were 
the  best  I  ever  tasted,”  she  puzzled.  In  the 
newly  upholstered  parlor  a  queer  unrest  sick¬ 
ened  her.  “Why,  the  house  doesn’t  seem 
quite  to — fit  me  any  more,”  she  acknowl¬ 
edged,  and  bundled  herself  into  her  coat 
again,  and  stuffed  her  pockets  with  apples, 
and  started  off  more  gladly  for  the  bam. 

As  she  pushed  back  the  heavy  sliding 
doors  a  horse  whinnied,  possibly  for  wel¬ 
come,  but  probably  for  oats.  Teased  by  the 
uncertainty,  the  girl  threw  back  her  head 
and  laughed.  “Hello,  all  you  animals,”  she 
cried;  “I  have  come  home.  Isn’t  it 
fine  ?  ” 

Up  from  the  floor  of  his  pen  the  lamb  rose 
clatteringly  like  a  mechanical  toy,  and  met 
the  glad  news  with  a  peculiarly  disdainful 
“  B-a-a-al”  Back  to  the  sheltering  wood-pile 
her  old  friends  the  kittens — little  cats  now — 
fled  from  her  with  precipitous  fear.  The  white¬ 
nosed  cow  reared  back  with  staring  eyes.  The 
pet  horse  snapped  at  her  fingers  instead  of 
the  apple.  The  collie  dog,  to  be  sure,  came 
jumping  boisterously,  but  the  jumpiness  was 
unmistakably  because  he  was  “Carlo,”  and 
not  because  she  was  “Ruth.”  And  yet  only 
rix  months  before  every  animal  on  the  place 
had  looked  like  her  with  that  strange,  ab¬ 
surd  mimicry  of  human  expression  that  char¬ 
acterizes  the'  face  of  every  much<herished 
bird’ or  beastie.  And  now  even  the  collie 
dog.  hiul  reveh^  to  the  plain,  blank-featured 
canine  street 'type — and  the  pet  horse  looked 
like'  the  hir^  inan. 

•  The  girl’s  forehead  puckered  up  into  a  be¬ 
wildered  sort  of  frown.  “  I  don’t  quite  seem 
to  belong  anywhere,”  she  concluded.  The 
thought  was  unpleasant.  Worst  of  all,  the 
increasing,  utterly  unexplainable  sob  in  her 
throat  made  her  feel  very  reluctant  to  go 
back  into  the  house  and  wait  for  her  Brother 
and  the  Housekeeper  and  the  inevitable 
questions.  Dallying  there  on  the  edge  of  the 
wheelbarrow,  munching  her  red-cheeked 
apples,  it  was  almost  eight  o’clock  before  her 
i!nind  quickened  to  a  solution  of  her  immedi¬ 
ate  difficulties.  She  would  hide  in  the  hay  all 
night,  there  in  the  sweetness  and  softness  of 
last  summer’s  beautiful  grass,  and  think  out 
her  problems  and  decide  what  to  do. 

Deep  in  the  hay  she  burrowed  out  a 
nest,  and  lined  it  with  the  biggest  buffalo 
robe  and  the  thickest  carriage  rug.  Then 


one  by  one  she  carried  up  the  astonished 
kittens,  and  the  heavy,  fat  lamb,  and  the 
scrambling  collie  dog  to  keep  her  company, 
and  snuggled  herself  down,  warm  and  con¬ 
tent,  to  drowse  and  dream  amidst  the  musty 
cobwebs,  and  the  short,  sharp  snap  of  straws, 
and  the  soothing  sighs  of  the  sleepy  cow,  and 
the  stamp,  stamp  of  the  horse,  and  aU  the 
extra,  indefinite,  scary,  lonesome  night  noises 
that  keep  your  nerves  exploding  intermit¬ 
tently  like  torpedoes  and  start  your  common 
sense  scouring  like  a  silver  ix>lish  at  all  the 
tarnished  values  of  your  everyday  life. 

Midnight  found  her  lying  wide  awake  and 
starry-eyed,  with  her  heart  pounding  and  her 
red  lips  twisted  into  an  oddly  inscrutable 
smile.  Close  in  her  left  hand  the  collie  dog 
nestled  hb  grizzly  nose.  Under  her  right 
arm  the  woolly  lamb  slumbered.  Over  her 
quiet  feet  the  little  cats  purred  with  fire- 
gleaming  faces. 

Attracted  by  the  barking  of  his  new  bull¬ 
dog,  Big  Brother  came  out  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  and  discovered  her  in  the  hay. 

“Well,  for  heaven’s  sake!”  he  began. 
“Where  did  you  come  from?  Where  does 
Drew  think  you  are?  He’s  been  telephon¬ 
ing  here  all  night  trying  to  find  you.  I  guess 
he’s  scared  to  death.  Great  Scott!  what’s 
the  matter?  What  are  you  hiding  out  here 
for?  Have  you  had  any  trouble  with 
Drew?” 

She  slid  down  out  of  her  nest  with  the 
jolliest  sort  of  a  laugh.  “  Of  course  I  haven’t 
had  any  trouble  with  Drew.  I  just  wanted 
to  come  home.  That’s  all.  Drew  buys  me 
everything  else,”  she  dimpled,  “  but  he  simply 
won’t  buy  me  any  hay — and  I’m  such  a 
donkey.” 

Big  Brother  shrugged  hb  shoulders. 
“You’re  just  as  foolbh  as  ever,”  he  began, 
and  then  finbhed  abruptly  with  “What  a 
perfectly  absurd  w’ay  to  do  your  hair!  It 
looks  like  fury.” 

An  angry  flush  rose  to  her  cheeks,  and  she 
reached  up  her  hands  defenrively.  “  It  suits 
Drew  all  right,”  she  retorted. 

Big  Brother  laughed.  “Well,  come  along 
in  the  house  and  get  your  breakfast  and  tele¬ 
phone  Drew.” 

The  funniest  sort  an  impulse  smote 
suddenly  upon  Ruth’s  mind.  “  I  don’t  want 
any  breakfast,”  she  protested,  “and  I  don’t 
want  any  telephone.  I’m  going  home  thb 
minute  to  surprise  Drew.  We  were  going  to 
have  broiled  chicken,  and  a  new  dining¬ 
room  table,  and  a  pot  of  primroses  as  big  as 
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your  head.  Shall  I  have  time  to  wash  my 
face  before  the  car  comes  ?” 

Ten  minutes  after  that  she  was  running 
like  mad  to  the  main  street.  An  hour  later 
the  big,  whizzing  electric  car  that  was  speed¬ 
ing  her  back  to  the  city  crashed  headlong  at 
a  curve  into  another  battling,  splintering 
mass  of  screams  and  blood  and  broken  glass 
and  shivering  woodwork. 

When  she  came  to  her  senses  she  was  lying 
in  her  blood-stained  furs  on  some  one’s 
piazza  floor,  and  the  horrid  news  of  the  ac¬ 
cident  must  have  traveled  very  quickly,  for  a 
great  crowd  of  people  was  trampling  round 
over  the  snowy  lawn,  and  Big  Brother  and 
Aleck  Reese  and  the  old  family  doctor 
seemed  to  have  dropped  down  right  out  of 
the  snow-whirling  sky.  Just  as  she  opened 
her  eyes  Aleck  Reese,  haggard  with  fear  and 
dissipation,  was  kneeling  down  trying  to  slip 
his  arms  under  her. 

With  the  mightiest  possible  effort  she 
lifted  her  forefinger  wamingly. 

“Don’t  you  dare  touch  me,”  she  threat¬ 
ened.  “I  promised  Drew - ” 

The  doctor  looked  up  astonished  into  her 
wide-ojjen  eyes.  “Now,  Ruth,”  he  begged, 
“don’t  you  make  any  fuss.  We’ve  got  to 
get  you  into  a  carriage.  We’ll  try  not  to 
hurt  you  any  more  than  is  al>solutely  neces¬ 
sary.” 

Her  shattered  nerves  failed  her  utterly. 
“What  nonsense!”  she  sobbed.  “You  don’t 
have  to  hurt  me  at  all.  My  own  man  never 
hurts  me  at  all.  I  tell  you  I  want  my  own 
man.” 

“But  we  can’t  find  Drew,”  protested  the 
doctor. 

Then  the  blood  came  gushing  back  into  her 
eyes  and  some  wicked  brute  took  her  bruised 
knees,  and  her  wrenched  back,  and  her 
broken  collar  bone,  and  her  smashed  head, 
and  jarred  them  all  up  together  like  a  bag  of 
junk,  and  she  gave  one  awful,  blood-curdling 
yell — and  a  horse  whinnied — and  everything 
in  the  world  stopped  happening  like  a  run¬ 
down  clock. 

When  Time  began  to  tick  normally  again, 
she  found  herself  lying  with  an  almost  solid 
cotton  face  in  a  pleasant,  puffy  bed  that 
seemed  to  rock,  and  roll,  and  tug  against  her 
straining  arm  that  clutched  its  fingers  like  an 
anchor  into  somebody’s  perfectly  firm,  kind 
hand.  As  far  away  as  a  voice  on  a  shore, 
tired,  hoarse,  desperately  incessant,  some  one 


was  signaling  reassurance  to  her:  “You’re 
all  right,  honey.  You’re  all  right,  honey.” 

.'Vfter  a  long  time  her  fingers  twittered  in 
the  warm  grasp.  “Who  are  you?”  she 
stammered  {)erplexedly. 

“Just  your  ‘own  man,’”  whispered  Drew. 

The  lips  struggling  out  from  the  edge  of 
the  bandage  quivered  a  little.  “My  ‘own 
man’?”  she  repeated  with  surprise.  “Who 
was  the  tattle-tale  that  told  you?”  She  be¬ 
gan  to  shiver  suddenly  in  mental  or  physical 
agony.  “Oh,  I  remember  it  all  now,”  she 
gasped.  “Was  the  little  boy  killed  who  sat 
in  the  comer  seat  ?” 

“Why,  I  don’t  know,”  said  Drew,  and  his 
voice  rasped  une.xpectedly  with  the  sickening 
strain  of  the  past  few  hours. 

At  the  sound  she  gave  a  panic-stricken  sob. 

“  I  believe  I’m  dead  myself.  Drew,”  she  cried, 
“and  you’re  trying  to  keep  it  from  me. 
Where  am  I  ?  Tell  me  instantly  where  I  am.” 

Drew’s  laugh  rang  out  before  he  could 
control  it.  “You’re  here  in  your  own  little 
room,”  he  assured  her. 

“Prove  it,”  she  whimpered  hysterically. 
“Tell- me  what’s  on  my  bureau.” 

He  jumped  up  and  walked  across  the  room 
to  make  sure.  “Why,  there’s  a  silver- 
backed  mirror,  and  a  bo.\  of  violet  powder, 
and  a  package  of  safety  pins.” 

“Pshaw!”  she  said.  “Those  might  be  on 
any  angel’s  bureau.  What  else  do  you  see?” 

He  fumbled  a  minute  among  the  glass  and 
silver  and  gave  a  quick  sigh  of  surprise. 
“Here’s  your  wedding  ring.” 

“Bring  it  to  me,”  she  pleaded,  and  took 
the  tiny  golden  circlet  blindly  from  his  hand 
and  slipped  it  experimentally  once  or  twice 
up  and  down  her  finger.  “Yes,  that’s  it,” 
she  assented,  and  handed  it  back  to  him. 
“Hurry — quick — before  anybody  comes.” 

“What  do  you  want?”  faltered  Drew. 

She  reached  up  willfully  and  yanked  the 
bandage  away  from  the  comer  of  one  eye. 

“Play  that  I  am  your  wife,”  she  de¬ 
manded. 

Drew  winced  like  raw  flesh.  “You  are 
my  wife,”  he  cried.  “You  are.  You  are. 
You  are.” 

With  all  the  strength  that  was  left  to  her  she 
groped  out  and  drew  his  face  down  to  her  lips. 

“I’ve  invented  a  lots  Ijetter  game  than 
that,”  she  whispered.  “If  we’re  going  to 
play  any  game  at  all — let’s — play — that 
— I — love — you !” 
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for  something  in  black  straw  that  one  may 
put  right  on.  A  saleswoman  in  clinging  black, 
with  bejeweled  fingers,  languidly  lifts  down 
from  a  mirrored  case  a  quite  unpretentious 
little  hat.  “This  one,”  she  says — as  though 
it  were  too  trifling  to  waste  time  over — “you 
may  have  for  forty  dollars;  or  this  one — it  is 
of  course  rather  smarter — fifty  dollars.”  One 
then  protests  that  one  wants  an  ordinary  little 
hat.  With  a  manner  of  indescribable  com¬ 
passion,  the  saleswoman  holds  at  arm’s  length 
an  obvious  pariah — for  twenty-five  dollars, 
drops  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and  caresses  a 
very  smart  imported  model.  “This  is  only 
$150,”  she  tells  you — she  is  confidentially  in¬ 
gratiating  now.  “It  may,  of  course,  seem  ex¬ 
pensive  to  one  not  versed  in  modern  millinery, 
but  the  feathers  are  made  of  three  hundred 
separate  pieces,  the  roses  are  colored  by  hand, 
and  the  straw  is  of  a  kind  woven  only  by  a 
cerfain  great  French  house,”  and  so  on.  And 
presently  the  twenty-five  dollar  domestic  hat 
looks  rather  poor  and  plain  beside  the  foreign 
importations — a  few  of  which  are,  consider¬ 
ing  their  beauty,  quite  reasonable. 

At  the  dressmakers  the  advance  is  much 
the  same — and  one  repeats  the  insidiously 
corrupting  experience.  Where  the  most 
elaborate  evening  dresses  were  once  sold  for 
$150,  scores  now  sell  at  sums  from  $225  up  to 
double  that  amount.  Women  hear  $250  so 
commonly  quoted  for  afternoon  dresses,  tea 
gowns,  cloth  costumes,  and  house  dresses, 
that  many  who  ought  not  to  pay  over  fifty 
dollars  for  their  best  frocks  come  to  think 
$125  for  a  muslin  or  foulard  distinctly  cheap. 

In  no  country  do  women  spend  so  much 
money  on  their  personal  adornment  as  in 
America.  The  American  woman  is  clothes- 
mad;  not  only  does  she  wear  more  expensive 
clothes  and  jewels  than  women  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  but  she  wears  a  far  greater  variety,  and 
her  taste  for  elaborateness  amounts  to  a  craze. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  does  one  see  this  same 


over-elaborate  dressing  save  among  the  (M- 
class^e  women  abroad — at  Trouville,  Ostend, 
or  some  such  continental  watering  place. 
Throughout  Europe  the  women  of  high  no¬ 
bility  and  social  position  are  like  wrens  com¬ 
pared  with  these  cockatoos  of  the  half  world. 
It  is  an  unpleasant  thought  that  it  is  the  latter 
who  set  the  standard  which  our  fashionable 
women  follow  with  naive  avidity. 

As  an  instance,  take  the  hat  that  sold  for 
$260.  The  original  was  worn  at  the  Grand 
Prix  in  Paris  by  a  chalk-faced,  coral-lipped 
figurante  of  the  Paris  concert  halls,  w'hose 
clothes  are  given  to  her  for  the  advertisement 
of  the  firm  that  makes  them.  The  Paris  mil¬ 
linery  and  dressmaking  houses  habitually 
send  their  models  to  Sunday  horse  races  wear¬ 
ing  fashions  they  are  trying  to  launch,  and 
our  traveling  countrywomen,  seeing  “with 
their  own  eyes,”  flock  to  these  establishments 
and  return  home  with  “the  latest  thing  they 
are  wearing  in  Paris!”  That  these  extremes 
are  almost  never  worn  by  foreign  women  of 
position  means  little  to  her  w  ho  is  dazzled  by 
the  striking  novelty  of  a  hat  resting  on  the 
shoulders  like  an  inverted  coal  scuttle,  or  a 
clinging  garment  of  gauze  held  in  place  by 
court -plaster.  And  our  dressmakers  and  mil¬ 
liners,  having  learned  that  these  are  the  pro¬ 
ductions  their  customers  demand,  proceed  to 
supply  them.  One  milliner  bought  this  year 
the  hat  I  have  mentioned,  for  $190.00,  and, 
with  sixty  per  cent,  duty  added,  sold  it,  at 
an  actual  loss,  for  $260.  Who  bought  it?  A 
girl —  But  that  does  not  matter.  Some 

one  paid  that  sum,  so  prices  can  mount  still 
higher.  Two  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  has 
been  successfully  reached  A.  D.  1910. 

And,  though  this  extravagance  prevails,  as 
yet,  mostly  in  the  larger  and  richer  centers, 
it  is  generally  spreading.  In  family  after 
family,  a  fifth,  a  quarter,  sometimes  even  a 
third  of  the  entire  income  of  the  husband  is 
spent  on  the  wife’s  dress.  One  quarter  of  a 


THIS  HAT,  TRIMMED  WITH  OSTRICH  PLUMES  AND  AIGRETTES,  IS  PRICED  AT  $200. 
From  l.0rd  and  Tayhr. 


man’s  salary,  according  to  the  proportions 
that  prevail  in  New  York,  is  supposed  to  go 
for  house  rent.  That  is  bad  enough,  but 
when  we  find  that  in  innumerable  instances 
as  much,  if  not  more,  goes  for  the  wife’s 
clothes,  it  does  seem  time  to  think  about  this 
dress  mania  that  is  threatening  us. 

For,  though  we  have  gradually  become  used 
to  the  e.\aggeration  of  regarding  American 
women  as  queens  and  princesses,  we  have 
forgotten  that  the  husbands  are  not  all  kings 


and  princes — of  finance.  The  result  is  that 
our  women,  each  striving  to  look  as  if  she 
were  the  wife  or  daughter  of  royalty,  are 
driving  decent,  practical  husbands  and  fathers 
into  frantic,  heartbreaking  methods  in  their 
attempts  to  maintain  a  purely  fictitious  po¬ 
sition.  The  American  woman  constantly 
complains  of  the  American  man’s  undue  ab¬ 
sorption  in  business  and  of  his  resulting  de¬ 
ficiencies  as  lover-husband.  How  much  of 
this,  I  wonder,  is  directly  owing  to  the  ob- 
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session  that  unless  a  man  can  maintain  his  side  one  hears  the  same  cry,  “What  are  we 
wife  in  the  alleged  “position”  of  the  Amer-  to  do  about  clothes?”  “I  don’t  see  how  I  am 
ican  woman,  he  is  considered  rather  a  failure  ?  to  get  any  at  all  this  year!  ”  “Everything  is 
And  this  position — remember — means,  in  twice  as  expensive.”  “The  fashions  have 
great  part,  simply  clothes.  changed  and  I  look  like  a  dowd!”  Then  one 

Steadily  the  struggle  to  be  well  dressed  more  brave  and  independent  says,  “I  don’t 
sharpens.  Steadily,  as  prices  rise,  the  stand-  care!  I  can’t  afford  new  clothes.  I  have 
ard  for  clothes  rises  with  them.  On  every  several  dresses  that  have  scarcely  been  worn. 
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Surely  they  will  be  all  right.”  Whereupon 
she  of  good  resolutions  goes  out  to  a  luncheon, 
or  a  country  club,  or  the  horse  show,  or  into 
some  other  concourse  of  people,  and  awakens 
to  the  fact  that  her  dress  looks  skimpy  and 
her  hat  queer.  (Why  do  last  year’s  hats 
always  look  queer?)  And  as  there  is  nothing 
that  makes  a  person  so  self-conscious  as  the 
sense  of  being  frumpily  dressed,  she  struggles, 
first  vigorously,  then  weakly,  and  at  last  suc¬ 
cumbs,  buying  new  clothes  at  prices  that  she 
can  in  no  way  afford  to  pay.  In  utter  dis¬ 
couragement  a  woman  of  moderate  means 
concludes  that  she  must  either  spend  more 
than  she  ought  or  line  up  with  the  frumps. 
That  is  pretty  nearly  the  situation  as  it  looks 
to  her  ambitious  eyes  at  present,  and  she 
who  has  always  been  well  dressed,  she  who 
has  been  used  to  perfectly  appointed  things, 
finds  it  hard  to  haul  down  the  flag  and  give 
up  the  struggle. 

It  is  not  that  women  ten  years  ago  used  to 
wear  the  same  clothes  for  many  seasons,  but 
that  clothes  used  to  l>e  cheaper  and  bills  more 
easily  paid.  The  trouble  is  that  with  too 
many  women  to-day  the  new  season  comes 
with  last  season’s  clothes  not  yet  paid  for! 
To  get  new  ones,  therefore,  can  only  take  a 
woman  more  deeply  into  debt,  and  she  gets 
into  the  undermining  habit  of  paying  a  little 
“on  account”  and  charging  a  good  deal  more, 
so  that  while  she  is  continually  paying  more 
than  she  can  afford,  her  bills  as  steadily  in¬ 
crease.  Finally,  in  order  to  pay  the  bills,  the 
husband  is  made  to  draw  upon  every  avail¬ 
able  resource. 

Why  is  it?  WTiat  is  the  reason  for  this  in¬ 
crease  in  e.xpenditure  on  women’s  clothes? 
How  has  all 


To  be  sure,  there  is  another  side  to  the 
question.  Tradespeople  used  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  living.  To-day  they,  like  every  one 
else,  want  a  fortune.  The  milliner  of  the  old 
day  had  a  little  10  x  12  shop  where  she  and 
her  one  apprentice  trimmed  hats  themselves, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  day  carried  them  in  a 
bandlx)x  to  their  customers.  The  milliner  of 
to-day,  a  man  generally,  arrives  at  his  four- 
stori^  establishment,  with  its  score  of  sales¬ 
women  and  many  models,  in  his  own  French 
motor  car — and,  after  all,  w’hy  should  not  the 
man  make  a  fortune  out  of  straw  and  felt  and 
feathers  as  well  as  out  of  p>ork  or  oil  ?  They 
are  certainly  more  attractive  commodities. 

However  that  may  be,  the  fact  remains 
that,  in  the  old  sense,  the  small  milliner  is  a 
person  of  the  past.  Instead  of  Miss  Annie 
trimming  leghorn  and  sailor  shapes  with 
wreaths  or  bows  of  riblxm,  there  are  im¬ 
ported  to-day  for  the  American  milliners 
great  consignments  of  hats  ranging  from 
thirty  to  two  hundred  dollars.  And  instead  of 
“making  up”  materials  according  to  fashion 
pap>ers,  all  the  smartest  dressmakers  import 
scores  of  French  “models,”  costing  any¬ 
where  from  one  to  five  hundred  dollars — 
which,  because  of  the  high  prices  demanded 
by  French  houses  and  the  additional  sixty  per 
cent,  duty,  the  importers  claim  they  are  forced 
to  sell  at  cost  or  less. 

Presumably  they  make  their  profit  on  the 
copies  reproduced  over  here.  Yet  even  for 
these  the  materials  are  brought  from  Paris, 
and  French  houses  ask  for  their  models  and 
copying  materials  prices  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  selling  value  here.  So  that  the  in¬ 
crease  in  money  spent  on  clothes  benefits, 
first  and  fore- 


this  inflation  of 
prices  come 
about  ? 

In  the  first 
place,  what  re- 
sponsibility 
rests  upon  the 
milliners  and 
dressmakers? 

The  e.\traor- 
dinary  thing 
is  that  they  are 
themsel  ves 


F.MBKniDF.RED  BOUDOIR  SLIPPERS,  $13. 
From  y.  er  y  s/artt. 


most — France. 

There  is  no 
escape  from  it 
—  the  enor¬ 
mous  sums 
spent  on  dress 
mean  an  enor¬ 
mous  bulk  of 
money  sent 
yearly  from  this 
country  into 
France.  To 
the  great  ma- 


complaining  of  the  decrease  in  their  profits,  jority  of  us,  who  wear  domestic  clothing 
Although,  unfortunately,  I  can  not  vouch  for  and  spend  in  proportion  to  our  incomes, 
the  truth  of  the  statement,  the  milliner  who  sold  this  does  not  seem  important.  But  when 
the  $260  hat  told  me  that  this  had  been  the  we  think  that  if  a  New  York  or  Chicago 


most  unprofitable  season  he  had  ever  knowm.  woman  spends  $20,000  a  year  on  imported 
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clothes,  it  takes  a  hundred  women  each 
spending  $300  a  year  at  home,  or  four  hun- 
(ked  women  each  spending  fifty  dollars,  to 
equal  this  foreign  outlay,  we  get  some 
comprehension  of  the  significance  of  the 
wealthy  woman’s  expenditure.  Those  who 
have  become  tised  to  French  clothes,  how* 
ever,  would  find  it  more  that  an  imaginary 
privation  to  do  without  them;  for  no  one  can 
compete  with  the  French  in  things  feminine. 
With  a  few  yards  of  material,  a  needle,  and 
a  pinch  of  dye,  they  make  the  world  envious, 
and  themselves  a  fortune.  To  us,  their  skill 
seems  like  the  tricks  of  the  conjurer,  and  we 
sit  in  the  front  row  gaping.  All  credit  to 
them  I  They  are  the  peerless  dyers,  lyeavers, 
combiners  of  color,  and  creators.  We  must 
step  out  of  the  procession  or  follow  their  lead. 

But  lying  behind  the  increased  price  asked 
by  the  dressmakers  is  the  radical  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  clothes  themselves  during 
the  past  ^teen  years — the  enormously  in- 
crea^  elaboration  that  has  met  the  American 
woman’s  avid  demand.  Actual  materials  in 
themselves  have  not  gone  up  much  in  price; 
it  is  in  the  handwork  put  upon  them  and  the 
lavishly  extravagant  way  in  which  materials 
are  us^  that  we  must  seek  the  principal 
reason  for  the  increased  cost. 

In  the  dressmaker’s  establishment,  for  in¬ 
stance,  it  takes,  we  will  say,  a  waist-  and  a 
skirt-hand  each  three  days  to  make  a  dress. 
Besides  these  two  chief  sewers,  there  will  be 
a  seamstress  who  does  nothing  but  tucking  or 
hemstitching,  and  who  spends  a  week,  or  two 
weeks,  in  preparing  the  material  b^ore  it 
even  goes  to  the  waist-  or  skirt-hand  to  be 
made.  Moreover,  nearly  all  of  the  “model” 
dresses  go  to  the  embroiderer,  where  any¬ 
where  from  a  day’s  to  a  month’s  work  is  put 
on  each  one,  vnthout  coimting  the  cost  of 
real  lace,  gold  and  silver  threjul,  imitation 
stones,  or  whatever  may  be  used  in  the  new 
embroideries.  Furthermore,  to  soften  the 
bizarre  and  garish  effect,  veilings  of  one  or 
more  dull-colored  chiffons — often  supple- 
mentarily  embroidered — are  put  over  imder- 
waists  or  sleeves  of  metal,  four  or  five  veilings 
sometimes  being  used  to  produce  a  certain 
tone. 

Compare  such  daboration  with  the  plain 
grosgrain  silk  of  old-fashioned  days,  or  the 
one  vdvet  that  was  supposed  to  last  like  a 
piece  of  jewelry,  with  the  real  lace  collar  that 
sufficed  for  trimming  not  only  one  particular 
dress,  but  the  dresses  of  later  generations. 

Another  instance  of  the  increased  com¬ 


plexity  of  dothes  is  to  be  found  in  the  shirt¬ 
waist,  which  has  been  elaborated  imtil  it  is 
scarcdy  recognizable. 

The  grandmother,  as  it  were,  of  the  present 
French  blouse  sold  in  the  most  expensive  im¬ 
porting  houses,  was  the  plain  shirtwaist.  At 
first  it  had  a  stiff  linen  collar,  then  a  soft  one 
with  a  little  hand  embroidery  or  insertion, 
next  a  spray  of  embroidery  or  a  plaiting  down 
the  front,  and  then  a  little  lace  put  in  beside 
the  embroidery.  But  even  so  it  was  still 
severe  in  its  lines.  In  the  next  generation  of 
its  devdopment,  it  was  opened  in  the  back 
instead  of  the  front,  and  changed  its  straight 
lines  for  any  cut  or  shape  allowed  an  unlined 
waist.  This  second  stage  was  reached,  1 
should  say,  about  fifteen  years  ago — maybe 
only  ten. 

Ten  years  ago,  at  any  rate,  the  most  elab¬ 
orate  waists  to  be  bought  in  Paris,  in  the  rue 
de  la  Palx,  cost  forty  dollars.  I  bought  for 
thirty  dollars  waists  that  were  so  ultra 
daborate  as  to  be  conspicuous  upon  any  but 
special  occasions,  and  I  got  at  the  same  time 
a  niunber  of  waists  at  eight  dollars  apiece 
that  were  good  enough  for  any  occasion,  and 
with  a  linen  skirt  in  the  summer  were  more 
than  ordinarily  smart. 

Last  year  the  most  elaborate  waists  of  the 
rue  de  la  Paix  cost  as  high  as  $100  to  $125 — 
waists  that  were  then  no  more  remarkable  for 
their  elaboration  than  were  the  forty-dollar 
waists  ten  years  ago.  Yet — and  note  this 
particularly — one  may  to-day  in  Paris  buy 
the  identical  waists  that  were  for  sale  ten 
years  ago,  at  the  identical  prices;  but  with  the 
change  in  fashion  has  come  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  use  to  which  the  same  gar¬ 
ment  is  put.  The  eight-dollar  waist,  for 
instance,  could  be  worn  very  well  to-day,  but 
scarcely  without  a  supplementary  lace- 
trimm^  collar  and  ruffle  or  jabot  Ten  years 
ago  it  was  worn  plain,  exactly  as  it  was 
bought.  The  thirty-  or  forty-dollar  waists  of 
that  same  period  would  be  very  pretty  to¬ 
day,  but  one  would  wear  them  where  the 
eight-dollar  waists  were  worn  before,  in  order 
to  be  dressed  at  about  the  same  degree  of 
smartness. 

It  is  illuminating  to  compare  these  elabo¬ 
rate  waists  of  ten  years  ago  with  a  blouse  now 
used  in  the  same  way.  A  certain  forty- 
dollar  one  ten  years  ago,  for  instance,  had  a 
plastron  of  very  fine  English  embroidery  on  the 
front,  a  real  Valenciennes  lace  collar,  and  in¬ 
sertions  Valencietmes  in  the  yoke  and  in 
the  long  cuffs  of  the  sleeves.  But  the  sleeves 
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above  the  elbow,  and  the  back  of  the  waist, 
were  perfectly  plain,  except  for  a  few  tucks. 
In  the  last  modem  blouse  I  happened  to  see, 
the  entire  waist — front,  back,  sleeves — had 
the  Valenciennes  lace  set  in,  making  it  a  lace 
and  linen  material.  And  then  the  whole 
waist  was  almost  covered  with  great  masses 
of  embroidery  as  fine  as  that  used  for  mono¬ 
grams.  Another  blouse  was  not  made  of 
linen  at  all,  but  of  net — lace  foundation — 
upon  which  was  appliqu^d  a  lot  of  embroid¬ 
ery  on  mull,  and  old  Italian  lace.  Very 
b^utiful,  very  costly,  and  so  perishable  that 
it  would  tear  like  burnt  paper.  Both  of  these 
waists  were  to  be  worn  \mder  a  cloth  coat, 
regarded  as  shirtwaists,  treated  as  shirt¬ 
waists,  but  were  quite  without  a  shirtwaist’s 
utility.  One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  marks 
the  most  exaggerated  price  for  blouses,  but 
this  means  no  more  in  relative  elaboration 
than  did  a  forty-dollar  waist  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago. 

The  other  day  I  was  talking  to  a  woman 
who  has  always  been  one  of  the  smartest 
in  New  York.  She  is  very  well  off,  but  her 
plaint  was  the  usual  one,  that  it  costs  her  so 
much  more  each  year  for  clothes.  I  remem¬ 
bered  those  she  wore  as  a  young  married 
woman.  “How  much  did  you  use  to  dress 
on?”  I  asked  her. 

“Foxir  himdred  dollars  a  year,”  she  an¬ 
swered. 

With  an  expenditure  of  foiu:  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  a  year,  she  looked  so  charming  that  every 
one  remarked  on  it. 

“Then  why  can’t  you  dress  on  that  to¬ 
day?”  I  ask^. 

“Impossible,”  she  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
“To-day  I  spend  three  thousand,  fuss  and 
worry  to  manage  it  at  that,  and  look  no  better 
than  I  did  then.  Do  you  remember  those 
striped  dresses  of  mine  with  white  collars?” 

As  it  happened,  I  did,  vividly.  She  had 
worn  one  of  them  at  a  cricket  match,  and  it 
was  the  prettiest  dress  there! 

My  friend  laughed.  “I  found  that  same 
dress  in  the  attic  the  other  day.  Would  you 
like  to  see  it?”  She  disappeared  and  re¬ 
turned  a  moment  later  with  it  on  her  arm. 
We  examined  it  in  derision.  It  was  incred¬ 
ible  that  any  one  ever  wore  it  outside  of  a 
kitchen.  A  twelve-cent  percale,  mauve  and 
white  stripe;  made  by  machine  in  one  day; 
trimmed  with  collar  and  cuffs  of  cotton, 
starched  stiff,  and  edged  with  Hamburg  em¬ 
broidery!  A  white  satin  ribbon,  not  made, 
but  merely  tied  around  the  neck  and  waist 


for  collar  and  belt,  completed  the  costume 
that,  with  a  five-dollar  sailor  hat,  had  been 
noted  in  the  newspapers  as  one  of  the  smart¬ 
est  gowns  worn  at  the  match.  At  a  horse 
show  recently,  that  same  woman,  wearing  a 
white  hand-embroidered  mull  costing  two 
hundred  dollars,  and  a  hat  at  one  fourth  that 
amount,  was,  relatively,  not  a  bit  smarter  than 
she  had  been  in  her  six-doUar  costume  fif¬ 
teen  years  before. 

These  two  dresses  are  in  rather  extreme 
contrast,  but  the  average  cost  of  this  woman’s 
clothes  fifteen  years  ago  was  one  eighth  of 
the  cost  to-day.  Yet  she  is  living  in  the  same 
house,  and  many  of  her  general  expenses  are 
nearly  the  same  as  then.  The  cost  of  living 
has  gone  up  probably  a  third,  but  the  cost  of 
clothes  has  gone  up  at  least  ten  times  as 
much,  because,  as  I  have  said  before,  not 
only  are  clothes  more  expensive  and  more 
elaborate  in  themselves,  but  the  quantity  at 
present  considered  necessary  has  at  least 
tripled. 

I  remember — it  was  not  so  long  ago,  either 
— when  one  black  satin  skirt  and  three  or  four 
odd  silk  waists  were  considered  sufficient  for 
dining  at  Delmonico’s  and  going  to  the  play. 
A  few  women  wore  whole  dresses,  but  they 
were  in  the  ultra  extravagant  minority.  Im¬ 
agine  such  a  costume  at  Sherry’s  or  the  Plaza 
to-day! 

New  York  women  now  wear  to  these  pub¬ 
lic  restaurants  costumes  quite  as  elaborate  as 
for  a  ball:  dresses  of  gauze  embroidered  in 
metals  of  make-believe  precious  stones,  trim¬ 
med  with  laces  or  embroideries  of  every  shade 
and  variety,  and  amounting,  as  a  general 
average  in  price,  to  several  himdred  dollars 
apiece — such  dresses  as  twenty  years  ago 
would  have  been  condemned  as  the  height  of 
vulgarity  except  in  the  circus  ring. 

Years  ago  at  Niblo’s  Garden,  New  York, 
there  was  put  on  the  first  chorused  ^>ec- 
tacular  play,  called  “The  Black  Crook.” 
In  it  was  an  Amazon  chorus  wearing  silver- 
spangled  tights  like  glittering  coats  of  mail. 
The  whole  dty  sat  up  and  gasped  at  the 
audacity  of  such  costiunes,  preachers  de¬ 
nounced  it,  and  parents  forbade  young  people 
to  witness  an  exhibition  of  such  flaunting 
brazenness.  Yet  to-day  wives  and  mothers 
wear  mermaid  dresses  spangled  scarcely  less 
flauntingly  and  very  little  less  suggestive. 
These  extravagant  dothes  seem  essential  if 
one  is  not  to  appear  dowdy  among  birds 
of  such  plumage.  And  many  of  them! 
One  hears  constantly  such  laments  as:  “I 
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can’t  wear  that  because  I  wore  to  the  same 
house  last  week,”  or  “Mary  has  the  same 
model;  I  am  afraid  she  may  wear  it  too.” 
For  the  “model”  gown  has  added  its  share 
to  the  modem  fashionable  woman’s  worries. 

And  what  originality  is  expressed  in  the 
conversation  of  a  group  of  women  looking 
each  other  over  and  “spotting  dressmakers!” 
This  game  is  almost  as  popular  as  bridge. 

“That’s  a  Callot!  I  have  it  in  white!”  says 
the  first  player. 

“You  have  the  Paquin,”  says  the  second. 
“I  didn’t  take  that;  I  took  the  Doucet  model 
in  burnt  umber!” 

“Did  you?”  It  is  the  third’s  turn.  “I 
nearly  got  it,  too,  but  burnt  umber  is  not  be¬ 
coming,  and  I  don’t  like  it  in  green.”  So 
the  “model”  mania  affects  us,  and  at  all  ages 
alike!  Mother,  daughter,  and  even  grand¬ 
mother  guilelessly  wear  identical  costumes, 
duplicate  in  different  colors.  Yet  should  any 
one  make  the  suggestion  that  American 
women  are  so  many  sheep,  that  they  have  no 
independence  and  no  originality,  what  a  hue 
and  cry  there  would  be!  Even  though  a 
blonde  weighing  two  hundred  pounds,  a 
brunette  angular  as  a  grenadier,  a  petite 
gyp^,  and  a  willowy  Titian  beauty,  all  deck 
themselves  out  in  the  same  model,  like  so 
many  replicas  of  a  figure  seen  through  the 
distorting  mirrors  of  a  side  show!  And  for 
the  attainment  of  this  effect,  millions  of  Amer¬ 
ican  dollars  pour  annually  into  France — the 
product  (rf  thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres 
of  cotton,  or  wheat,  or  com,  or  the  equivalent 
of  the  annual  wage  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
workingmen. 

These  millions  are  paid  out,  too,  remember, 
not  only  by  the  very  rich,  who  can  afford  it, 
but  by  the  thousands  of  reckless  and  foolish 
ones  who  encourage  each  other  into  expendi¬ 
ture  out  of  keeping  with  their  means.  It  is 
these  whom,  still  more  than  the  very  wealthy, 
I  have  in  mind  in  this  article.  And  the 
main  point  in  question  is: 

Why  is  it  that  people  of  moderate  means 
try  to  equal  their  richer  sisters  in  clothes, 
when  they  would  not  think  of  trying  to  com¬ 
pete  with  them  in  any  other  form  of  expendi¬ 
ture?  They  have  smaller  houses,  they  live 
in  every  way  on  a  more  economical  scale,  yet 
they  seem  to  feel  the  necessity  of  dressing  in 
exactly  the  same  way  that  only  the  most 
wealthy  can  possibly  afford. 

Go  anywhere  you  please,  in  or  near  the 
large  cities  or  watering  places,  to  the  restau¬ 
rants,  to  the  hotels,  to  the  churches  even,  and 


from  the  clothes  of  the  women  try  to  form 
some  idea  of  their  financial  status.  It  is  im¬ 
possible.  On  one  side  you  will  see  the  wife 
of  a  many-times-over  millionaire  who  has 
come  in  her  victoria  or  limousine  from  an 
elaborate  house  nm  on  a  magnificent  scale; 
on  the  other  side  you  will  see  the  wife  of  a 
yoimg  man  who*has  not  a  cent  outside  of  his 
salary;  yet  these  two  women  are  wearing 
dresses  of  the  very  same  model. 

Elaborate  clothes  are  in  keeping  with  the 
surroundings  of  the  woman  who  lives  in  the 
palace.  A  dress  of  gold-embroidered  gauze 
trailing  over  a  $5,000  Chinese  rug  has  at  least 
a  proportion  of  fitness.  But  a  real  Valenci¬ 
ennes  and  mull  embroidered  dress  dragged 
over  a  carpet  rug  is  quite  as  grotesque  as  a 
homespun  would  be  upon  an  Aubusson.  And 
this  la^  of  fitness  is  distinctively  American. 
One  does  not  find  it  abroad.  Foreign  women 
never  forget  their  background  in  the  building 
of  their  wardrobes. 

The  French  woman  whose  house  is  cheaply 
furnished  is  too  great  an  artist  to  sit  in  her 
little  chintz  room  with  its  muslin  curtains  and 
geranium  pots  on  the  window  ledge  in  anything 
more  elaborate  than  a  cashmere  or  a  simple 
mull,  or  at  most  a  foulard.  Charming  as  her 
dress  may  be  in  line  or  cut  or  color,  she  keeps 
its  material  in  harmony  with  her  geranium 
pots  and  her  cotton-covered  sofa.  Nor  would 
she  ever  think  of  going  out  in  a  long-trained 
velvet.  She  would  wear,  instead,  a  smart 
little  dress  of  serge,  with  an  original  turn  or 
twist  in  the  way  she  does  her  hair,  or  a  cravat 
new  in  shape  or  color.  If  her  hangings  are  of 
brocade  instead  of  cotton,  and  her  furniture 
covering  is  damask,  then  her  dresses  may  be 
proportionately  finer.  But  even  the  mistress 
of  a  great  chateau  is  never  guilty  of  the  over¬ 
elaboration  of  her  Asters  across  the  sea. 

Since,  therefore,  the  modem  extravagance 
in  dress  is  largely  an  American  failing,  it  is  to 
ourselves  that  we  must  look  for  its  modera¬ 
tion.  What  is  the  solution?  Probably  there 
is  none  until  the  yoimg  women  of  the  present 
day  become  aeronauts,  that  they  may  from 
a  sufficient  height  look  down  upon  the  earth 
and  see  themselves  as  they  are. 

Yet,  since  woman’s  attractiveness  is  so 
greatly  dependent  upon  her  personal  adorn¬ 
ment,  there  must  remain  one  strong  argument 
in  favor  of  extravagance.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  a  woman  in  a  machine-made 
gingham  trimmed  with  tatting  is  seen  to  very 
poor  advantage  beside  another  in  a  hand¬ 
made  chiffon  and  real  lace.  But  there  is  no 
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need  of  such  extremes.  My  suggestion  would 
be,  not  for  a  radical  change,  but  for  modera¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  suggest  that  women  should 
think  less  about  making  the  most  of  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  rather  more.  A  French  woman 
— and  the  French  are  sup]X>sed  to  be  the  best- 
dressed  women  in  the  world — ^thinks  a  great 
deal  about  her  clothes,  but  she  thinks  twice 
as  much  about  the  way  she  puis  them  on. 
She  is  always  perfect  in  all  the  small  details, 
but  she  spends  a  sum  of  money  that  is  nothing 
compared  to  the  American’s  expendibire.  She 
has  one  dress  where  we,  living  at  about  the 
same  rate,  have  ten.  The  American  woman, 
seeing  five  or  six  models  that  she  likes,  buys 
four;  the  French  woman  buys  one.  The 
American,  because  the  material  or  the  em¬ 
broidery  in  itself  is  beautiful,  is  likely  to  go 
quite  crazy  about  a  certain  gown.  She  feels 
she  must  have  that  dress — it  is  the  most  per¬ 
fect  thing  she  has  ever  seen!  And,  carried 
away  by  her  enthusiasm,  she  buys  it  without 
questioning  seriously  whether  this  particular 
dress  is  of  the  type  she  had  in  mind  to  get, 
whether  it  suits  her  style,  or  whether  it  will  be 
of  the  most  service.  In  the  mere  fascination 
that  the  combination  of  color  in  the  dress 
exerts  upon  her  imagination,  every  considera¬ 
tion  of  prudence  and  reason  is  lost. 

But  our  French  woman,  after  mature  de¬ 
liberation,  buys  one  dress.  Then  she  wears 
it  incessantly,  and  when  it  is  worn  out  she 
gets  another  and  wears  that.  The  question 
as  to  whether  her  friends  have  seen  it  a  score 
of  times  or  not  no  more  troubles  her  than  the 
fact  of  having  been  seen  a  hundred  times  in 
the  same  evening  clothes  troubles  a  man. 

A  sense  of  proportion  in  one’s  expenditure 
is  all  that  I  suggest.  The  practice  of  wearing 
less  variety  and  paying  more  attention  to  de¬ 
tail  might  with  profit  be  copied  from  our 
French  sisters.  To  get  the  best  thing  one  can 
afford,  in  the  newest  fashion  by  all  means,  but 
not  to  get  better  than  one  can  afford  and  not 
to  get  inappropriate  things — this  is  the  ideal. 
Rememb^,  the  bizarre  is  never  good  dress¬ 
ing.  To  quote  Beau  Brummel,  that  dictator 
of  fashion:  “When  a  man’s  clothes  are  con- 
^icuous  enough  to  have  the  crowd  turn 
around  and  stare,  he  may  be  sure  that  he  is 
not  well-dressed  but  over-dressed.” 

As  an  instance  of  the  moderation  that  I  am 
speaking  about,  I  know  a  woman  who  has  a 
scheme  of  color  for  each  season.  Last  sum¬ 


mer  she  wore  pinks  and  browns;  that  is,  she 
had  dresses  of  Holland  linen,  pongee,  and 
brown  cloth;  clothes  with  which  tan-colored 
shoes  and  gloves  and  brown  veiling  went  well. 
All  of  her  other  things  were  of  one  tone  of 
cerise  pink,  so  that  one  cerise  parasol  and  one 
cerise  wrap  would  look  well  with  everything 
she  had.  It  took  a  great  deal  of  thought  on 
her  part  to  avoid  the  effect  of  monotony,  but 
she  was  always  perfectly  turned  out,  with  half 
the  expenditure  that  would  have  been  nec¬ 
essary  had  she  bought  thoughtlessly  and  with¬ 
out  regard  to  harmonious  combinations. 
This  woman  has  two  children,  and  her  hus¬ 
band’s  income  is  about  ten  thousand  dollars 
a  year.  She  spent  last  year  upon  her  own  and 
her  children’s  clothes  one  thousand  dollars. 
A  still  easier  plan  is  to  wear  chiefly  white  or 
black.  Another  woman  who  is  one  of  the 
smartest  in  New  York  has  a  great  deal  of 
sewing  done  in  the  house,  generally  copied 
from  one  or  two  good  mc^els  judiciously 
bought 

But  as  against  this  there  are  plenty  of  cases 
I  could  cite  where  the  husband  is  making  ten 
thousand  a  year  and  the  wife  is  spending 
three  thousand  on  clothes. 

Again  let  me  repeat  that  it  is  not  so  much  a 
question  of  the  amount  spent  as  the  appropri¬ 
ateness  of  a  woman’s  clothes  to  her  surround¬ 
ings  that  should  be  considered.  To  nine  women 
out  of  ten,  moderately  simple  clothes  are  more 
becoming  than  elaborate  ones.  With  a  very 
few  well-made  and  simple  dresses  a  woman 
can  limch  and  dine  in  palaces  with  her  rich 
friends  without  the  least  necessity  for  feel¬ 
ing  conscious  of  unsuitability — if  the  cut  of 
her  dress  is  good,  if  her  hair  is  well  done,  if 
her  gloves  and  slippers  are  fresh.  It  takes  a 
certain  amount  to  do  this,  but  the  cost  of  one 
heavily  embroidered  ball  dress  will  pay  for 
two  simple  ones,  besides  a  whole  season’s 
supply  of  new  gloves  and  fresh  tulle. 

This  is  not  a  plea  for  dowdiness — indeed, 
quite  the  contrary.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
woman  to  try  to  dress  artistically  and 
becomingly.  But  why  this  idea  that  a 
woman  must  be  seen  each  day  in  a  new 
frock  1  Why  such  a  lack  of  proportion  be¬ 
tween  a  woman’s  total  income  and  her  dress 
accounti  Why  rack  the  spirit  of  our  men, 
and  why  send  our  national  earnings  to  enrich 
foreign  tradespeople,  who  laugh  at  us  even 
while  they  profit  by  our  follyl 
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Harry,”  says  your  wife —  I  call  you 
“Harry”  because  it  seems  to  me  that 
name  expresses  best  the  nature  of  a 
true,  loving,  and  sensible  husband,  one  that 
never  keeps  dinner  waiting,  one  that  kisses  his 
wife  mornings  when  he  goes  to  the  office  and 
evenings  when  he  returns,  one  that  listens  to 
reason  and  is  guided  by  it,  and  understands 
right  off  that  the  gray  mare  is  the  better  horse. 

“Harry,”  says  she —  I  wonder  what  I’d 
better  call  her.  It  isn’t  a  woman’s  christen 
name  but  what  her  husband  calls  her  that 
counts.  Let’s  see  what  would  be  a  good  name 
for  a  dear  little  wife.  .  .  .  You  understand, 
I  don’t  mean  “  little  ”  in  the  sense  of  her  being 
a  sawed-off,  necessarily,  nor  “dear”  in  the 
sense  that  she  is  pretty  expensive  for  a  man  of 
your  means.  Let  me  see.  ...  I  think 
“Popsy-wopsy”  would  be  about  right.  It 
kind  of  fixes  the  lips  into  an  appropriate  ex¬ 
pression. 

“  Harry,”  says  Popsy-wopsy —  Mind  you, 
this  is  one  Thursday  evening  after  a  dinner 
whose  principal  dish  has  been  the  last, 
ultimate,  final  fakement  of  the  Sunday 
roast — “Harry!” 

“Yes,  Popsy-wopsy.  What  is  it?” 

“  Do  you  know  how  much  money  I’ve  got 
sa —  I^  you  know  how  much  money  we’ve 
got  saved  up  in  the  bank  ?” 


“W’hy,  Pops,  I  haven’t  an  idea.” 

And  that’s  right:  you  haven’t.  Because 
you’re  not  one  of  these  men  that  put  her  on  an 
allowance,  as  if  you  were  paying  for  your 
board,  the  rest  of  your  pay  envelope  being 
yours  to  do  what  you  like  with,  and  none  of 
her  business.  I’ve  tried  to  make  it  clear  that 
Popsy-wopsy  is  not  one  of  those  wives  such 
that  you  daren’t  leave  the  rent-money  around 
where  she  can  lay  her  hands  on  it  or  she’ll  go 
buy  herself  a  hat  that  would  look  fine  on 
somebody  coming  out  of  the  stage  door  and 
getting  into  an  automobile.  She’s  your 
banker,  and  lets  you  have  what  will  nm  you 
through  the  day,  so  that  if  any  of  your  friends 
suddenly  concludes  a  most  interesting  and 
brilliant  conversation  with:  “Oh,  by  the 
way,  have  you  got  a  five-speck  that  isn’t 
working?  Lend  it  to  me  till  Saturday,”  you 
can  turn  your  pockets  out,  and  there’s  your^ 
key-ring,  and  your  knife,  and  a  button  off  your 
coat,  and  a  subway  ticket,  and  eighty-seven 
cents,  and  you  say:  “  Help  yourself,  old  man,” 
and  he  can’t,  you  know.  Oh,  it’s  a  great 
scheme. 

“Why  no,  Popsy,”  you  tell  her.  “How 
much  have  you  put  away  in  the  silo?” 

“Well,  sir,”  says  she —  And  how  her 
eyes  do  shine! — ^“I’ve  got — we’ve  got - ” 

But  no.  I  don’t  think  I’d  better  mention 
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the  exact  figure.  It  would  be  betraying  a 
confidence.  Some  people  might  turn  up 
their  noses  at  it,  and  blow  out  a  contemptuous 
“Pooh I” — ^people,  you  know,  whose  only 
mortal  reason  for  not  ordering  an)rthing 
whatsoever  wrapped  up  and  sent  home  is  that 
they  have  left  their  check  book  in  their  other 
coat  or  their  fountain-pen  has  gone  dry.  For 
just  our  kind  of  folks  it  will  be  enough  to  say 
that  the  figure  is  “this”  ade  of  $500. 

But  it’s  a  whole  lot  of  money,  I  want  you  to 
understand.  You  know  that,  Harry,  as  well 
as  I  do.  Ever  since  you  came  out  of  high 
school  you’ve  been  laying  out  to  save  up  a 
thousand  dollars.  Because,  you  know,  it’s 
the  first  thousand  dollars  that  count.  After 
that  it’s  all  plain  sailing.  The  nearest  you 
ever  got  to  it  was  $287,  and  then —  But 
we’ll  not  go  into  that. 

“P(^sy,  you’re  a  dandy  1”  exclaims  Harry 
feelingly.  And  so  she  is,  bless  her  heart  1 
You’re  a  good  sort,  Harry.  I  always  liked 
you,  and  stuck  up  for  you  when  everybody 
else  ran  you  down.  But  I’ll  just  say  this: 
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She’s  a  mighty  sight  too  good  for  you.  Love 
is  a  delirium  that  hooks  up  many  with  the 
most  astonishingly  inappropriate  partners, 
but  you —  You  don’t  know  your  luck. 
She’s  all  right  for  looks,  stacks  up  with  any  of 
them;  but  those  who  admire  her  when  she’s 
all  diked  out  don’t  know  what  you  know, 
Harry:  how  she’s  contrived  and  schemed  to 
make  $2.39  go  every  bit  as  far  as  $5.50;  how 
worn  and  thumbed  are  all  the  pages  in  the 
cookbook  where  it  tells  how  to  fix  up  the 
cheapest  cuts  of  meat  so  they  wiU  taste  better 
than  the  choicest,  and  how  to  cheat  the  gar¬ 
bage  can  out  of  its  expectations.  And  now,  as 
a  result,  she’s  got  this  whole  big  gob  of  money. 
Or  rather,  the  bank  has  borrowed  it  from  her 
on  no  security,  and  will  (probably)  give  it 
back  to  her  on  demand,  provided  the  courts 
do  not  decide  that  to  be  unconstitutional. 

“Popsy,  you’re  a  dandy,”  says  Harry,  and 
kisses  her.  And  then,  right  away,  he  asks: 
“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  all?” 

Because,  when  you’ve  got  a  whole  big  gob 
of  money  like  that,  it  really  ought  not  to  stay 
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in  the  bank.  Money  b  a  kind  of  wild  fowl 
that  doesn’t  breed  in  captivity.  Penned  up  in 
those  dark  and  airless  vaults,  it  has  but 
scanty  increase.  Like  other  poultry,  it  re¬ 
quires  a  certain  amount  of  range,  and  then 
the  dollars  pair  off  and  build  them  nests  and 
pretty  soon  you  hear  a  “chinkl  chinkl”  and 
lo,  and  behold  you  I  here’s  a  brood  of  ten  or  a 
dozen  of  the  cutest  little  copper  cents  you  ever 
laid  eyes  on.  And  when  these  grow  up  to  be 
dollar  size,  you  mate  ’em  again,  and  so  on, 
and  so  on,  and  that’s  the  way  to  get  rich. 
But  first  and  foremost,  you’ve  got  to  let  them 
out  of  the  tight  coop  of  the  bank  into  some 
sort  of  a  run,  what  they  call  in  financial  cir¬ 
cles  “  a  run  for  your  money.”  Only  you  must 
be  mighty  careful  that  they  don’t  fly  away  or 
that  the  hawks  don’t  get  ’em.  1  don’t  know 
how  it  is  elsewhere,  but  around  these  parts 
there  is  a  powerful  lot  of  hawks.  The  woods 
are  full  of  them,  three  or  four  on  a  limb. 

A  very  sensible  question,  Harry — “What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  it  ail  ?” 

“Well,  what  do  you  think?”  That’s  the 
way  for  Popsy-wopsies  to  do.  Ask  his  advice 
and  then —  But  we’ll  not  go  into  that. 

Harry  has  been  reading  these  articles  that 
are  now  appearing  everywhere  in  pages  next 
to  financial  advertising — Advice  to  Small  In¬ 
vestors.  And  he  talks  it  off  mighty  well,  I 
will  say.  But  if  I  could  put  in  here  about 
half  a  column  of  “pi”  and  xwfulcmpujiatl 
pun  @  p\m  %  pun  c.  pun,  or  blurred  type 
that  your  eye  could  run  over  without  receiving 
any  mental  stimulus,  that  would  kind  of  ex¬ 
press  the  effect  on  Popsy-wopsy  of  all  that 
talk.  When  his  clock  has  run  down,  and  he 
has  repeated  all  he  can  remember,  off  the 
book,  of  Advice  to  Small  Investors,  she  stops 
pinning  and  \mpinning  an  imaginary  tuck  on 
her  knee,  and  says  simply:  “Well,  /  think  we 
ought  to  buy  a  bouse.” 

“A  bouse?  Who  d’you  think  you  are? 
Hetty  Green?” 

“Well  now,  listen.  Let’s  figure  on  this 
thing.  How  much  rent  do  we  pay  a  month  ? 
Put  that  down.  Now  multiply  that  by  twelve. 
Got  that?  Now  multiply  that  by  forty, 
because  we  expect  to  live  that  much  longer. 
D’you  see  what  that  amounts  to?  Well.  And 
we  might  pay  all  that  out  for  rent,  and  what’d 
we  have  at  the  end  of  it  ?  A  bundle  of  rent 
receipts.  That’s  all.  We’ll  never  get  ahead 
any  this  way.  It  just  gives  me  the  horrors 
when  I  see  those  receipts  pile  up  and  pile  up, 
when  with  that  money  we  could  buy  our  own 
little  home.  I  wouldn’t  care  how  tiny  it  was. 


or  how  humble,  if  it  was  only  our  own  little 
home.  We  needn’t  stay  in  this  tucked-up 
little  flat  with  two  light  rooms,  one  front  and 
one  back,  and  the  in-between  ones  darker 
than  the  inside  of  a  black  cat  that’s  been 
drinking  ink — ^we  could  have  a  home.  A 
home,  Harry,  some  place  where  there’s 
fresh  air  and  sunlight,  and  green  grass,  and 
a  garden.  Not  a  great,  big,  big  garden, 
Harry,  but  one  about  so  wide  between  the 
lot-line  and  the  walk  that  goes  around  the 
clothes-poles,  something  that  you  can  work 
at  summer  evenings  after  supper — you  need 
just  that  light  exercise — a  place  where  you 
can  stand  on  your  own  ground,  beholden  to 
nobody,  and  say:  ‘This  is  minel’  ’Course, 

I  think  you  ought  to  put  it  in  my  name.  You 
can’t  tell  what’ll  happen. 

“Why,  look  at  the  Wilsons.  You  remem¬ 
ber  the  Wilsons  that  used  to  live  across  the 
hall  from  us  in  the  other  house.  Well,  they 
had  some  money  that  they  had  saved  up,  and 
his  aunt  died  and  left  him  about  a  thousand 
dollars.  So  they  took  that  money,  and  went 
and  bought  a  house.  It  was  in  a  new  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  it  cost  $4,500.  And,  sure 
enough,  land  went  up,  and  building  material, 
and  it  wasn’t  but  two  or  three  years  before  he 
got  a  chance  to  sell  it  for  $6,000.  And  he 
took  that  money  and  bought  another  house, 
same  kind  of  a  house,  same  sized  lot  and  all, 
only  a  little  farther  out,  and  now  he’s  asking 
$7,200  for  it.  Look  at  the  money  he’s  made.” 

“If  he  sells  it.” 

“Oh,  certainly,  if  he  sells  it.  But  he’s 
bound  to  sell  it  at  that  price.  Property’s 
bound  to  go  up.  And  then  he’ll  buy  another 
with  that  money,  and  so  on.  Don’t  you  see  ?” 

“Were  you  thinking  of  any  place  in  partic¬ 
ular?” 

Harry.  She’s  not  the  one  to  mention  this, 
but  I  will.  While  you  were  snickering  over 
the  comic  page  of  the  Simday  paper  or  addling 
your  brains  with  politics,  when  it  won’t  make 
five  cents’  worth  of  difference  to  you  who’s 
elected,  she,  Popsy-wopsy,  that  dear  little 
wife  of  yours,  was  hunting  up  bargains  in  the 
advertising  columns,  such  as  where  you  can 
buy  six  bars  of  Insoluble  Laundry  ^ap  for 
only  ten  cents  and  a  three-hour  struggle  in 
the  basement  of  a  department  store  where 
there  hasn’t  been  a  pint  of  respirable  air  since 
Parker  was  nominated.  And  just  by  chance 
— or  by  Providence,  whichever  way  you  look 
at  it — she  picked  up  the  Real  Estate  Section, 
and  saw  the  advertisements  of  those  lovely 
houses.  Easy  Payment,  Ten  Cents  Down 
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and  Fifteen  Cents  a  Minute,  Own  Your  Own 
Home,  Why  Pay  Rent  ? — and  all  like  that.  So 
she  took  a  pin  and  scratched  them  loose  from 
their  context,  and  here  they  are.  There! 
How  do  you  like  the  looks  of  that? 

Let’s  go  out  next  Sunday  and  see  them. 
What  do  you  say  ?  All  right.  T ake  an  early 
start.  Which ’ll  it  be  first?  Oak  Manor  or 
Hickoryhurst  ?  Citronella  or  Belleplaine 
Heights?  Punxtic  Park  or  Second  Mort- 
gage-by-the-Sea  ? 

II 

You’ll  need  the  early  start,  say  about  ten 
minutes  before  two.  That  ought  to  get  you 
there  a  little  after  four,  making  all  allowances 
for:  “Take  the  next  car  back  to  where  you 
started  from  and  transfer  to  the  Worry  and 
Wait  Avenue  line,”  and,  “We  passed  that  a 
good  while  ago.  Why’n’t  you  tell  me  you 
wanted  to  get  off  there  ?”  Don’t  forget  your 
umbrella,  b^ause  it  always  rains  when  you  go 
house-himting.  And,  let  me  see.  .  .  . 
There  was  something  else  I  meant  to  tell  you 
to  get.  .  .  .  Mind  and  don’t  lose  your 
temper  and  jaw  the  conductor  because  the  car 
stops  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  and  the 
street  isn’t  paved,  and  it  poured  yesterday, 
and  you  have  to  race  through  the  puddles. 
Don’t  blame  him.  Don’t  blame  the  motor- 
man  either.  He  has  to  obey  the  rules,  and 
Rule  4  says:  “  Car  must  always  stop  on  cross¬ 
ing  opposite  to  passenger.  Failure  to  comply 
with  same  will  result  in  immediate  dis¬ 
charge.”  You  wouldn’t  want  the  poor  man 
to  lose  his  job,  would  you?  .  .  .  Oh,  yes. 
Now  I  know.  Before  you  start,  put  on  a  pair 
of  these  arctics  that  buckle  high  up  on  the 
calf.  Y ou’ll  need  ’em  where  you’re  going. 

You  can  do  as  you  like,  of  course,  but  you’re 
just  making  yourselves  old  before  your  time 
trying  to  decide  on  a  location.  There’s  prac¬ 
tically  no  choice.  Wherever  you  go,  you’ll 
always  wish  you’d  looked  around  more.  And 
the  more  you  look  around,  the  more  certain  it 
becomes  that  for  every  advantage  there  are 
compensating  disadvantages.  If  it  was  me,  I 
should  hop  on  any  car  whatsoever,  transfer  as 
often  as  I  could,  ride  till  if  I  rode  any  longer  I 
should  scream,  then  get  off  and  face  the  wind. 
I’d  snuff  and  snuff  till  I  smelled  fresh  paint, 
and  then  I’d  follow  my  nose  till  I  found  the 
builder  waiting  for  me. 

All  these  Exceptional  Opportunities  for 
Investment,  all  these  Easy  Payment,  Own 
Your  Own  Homes,  Why  Pay  Rent’s  are  alike 


in  this  one  respect  at  least:  They’re  a  far,  far 
ways  from  where  you  get  your  pay  envelope. 

^me  drizzly  morning  or  evening  try  to  get 
aboard  the  six  o’clock  car  that  serves  any  of 
these  places,  and  learn  by  observation  how 
patiently  misery  can  be  borne.  Upon  this 
rock  Society  is  built.  Watch  the  dragged-out 
girls  hanging  from  the  straps.  Watch  the 
men  crowded  on  the  rear  platform  humping 
their  backs  to  the  drip.  Know  by  these  pres¬ 
ents  how  groundless  is  the  hope  that  ever — 
But  we’ll  not  go  into  that. 

The  day  is  long  enough  and  hard  enough. 
It  calls  for  all  there  is  of  mind  and  muscle, 
and  never-slackening  endurance.  But  how¬ 
ever  long  and  hard  the  day  be,  there  is  always 
an  army  eager  to  put  in  another  hour  at  each 
end  of  it,  half-smothered,  pressed  together  in 
nauseous  discomfort,  lurched  this  way  and 
that,  so  long  as  by  this  extra  effort  of  endur¬ 
ance  a  little  something  can  be  lessened  of  the 
landlord’s  moiety  of  the  pay  envelope,  nor¬ 
mally  the  fourth  part.  Were  he  your  feudal 
lord,  your  socage  would  be  one  day’s  labor 
out  of  four.  But  he  is  not  your  feudal  lord. 
He  has  forsworn  protection  to  his  vassals. 
He  does  not  provide  them  with  labor  to  do, 
one  day  for  him,  three  days  for  themselves. 
And  these  are  not  serfs  bound  to  the  soil;  they 
are  free  to  go  and  come.  This  army  that 
crowds  the  car  mornings  and  evenings  is  a 
mob  of  runaways,  fleeing  the  landlord,  seek¬ 
ing  to  commute  the  money  payment  of  rent 
back  into  two  more  hours  a  day  of  weariness. 
It  isn’t  of  themselves  that  they  are  thinking. 
It  is:  “If  anything  should  happen  to  me,  I 
want  her  to  have  a  home,”  or  “I  want  the 
children  to  have  fresh  air  and  room  to  play,  so 
that  they  may  grow  up  to  be  fine  men  and 
women.”  That  is  heroic!  That  makes  you 
press  your  lips  together  and  nod  your  head 
approvingly. 

But  what  brings  the  sigh  of  hopelessness  is 
the  ^)ectacle  of  this  army  fighting  the  early 
twentieth  century  with  the  weapons  of  the 
early  nineteenth.  The  ownership  of  land 
seems  to  diffuse  itself  in  rapidly  increasing 
small  holdings;  it  really  concentrates  more 
rapidly  in  the  collectivism  of  the  mortgage 
loan  and  trust  combinations. 

Don’t  you  remember  the  little  boy  in  the 
Fourth  Reader  who  tried  to  run  away  from 
Mr.  Toil,  the  schoolmaster?  Everywhere  he 
went  he  found  Mr.  Toil  wearing  different 
clothes,  but  the  same  hard  driver,  as  large  as 
life  and  twice  as  natural.  I  don’t  think 
“Toil”  should  be  his  name.  It  is  easy 
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enough  to  escape  Toil — at  least  some  find  it 
so.  But  Death  and  the  title  company  man 
are  truly  unescapable. 

And  these  Why  Pay  Rent’s  are  alike  not 
only  in  their  nature  but  in  their  outward  seem¬ 
ing.  Oak  Manor  has  one  oak  tree.  Hickory- 
hurst  did  have  three  shellbarks,  but  two  of 
them  were  in  the  way  of  that  new  house  on  the 
comer  of  Buckingham  Court  and  Avenue  Z, 
so  they  were  chopped  down.  Belleplaine 
Heights  is —  Well,  it  isn’t  exactly  a  snow- 
crowned  peak,  but  it  is  higher  than  Citronella, 
ten  blocks  to  the  westward,  Citronella,  where, 
of  warm  ^ring  evenings,  the  frogs  scrape 
serenades  on  rubber  combs.  And  Belle¬ 
plaine  Heights  is  kind  of  flashy  along  in 
March  when  you  leap  wide-legged  from  plank 
to  plank  laid  in  the  mayonnaise  of  the  side¬ 
walk.  When  they  get  it  graded,  though,  it 
will  be  high  and  d^.  The  street’s  going  to  be 
four  feet  lower,  and  there  will  be  six  stone 
steps  in  front  of  every  house  for  the  baby  to 
roll  down.  1  can’t  say  just  when  that  will  be, 
according  to  the  almanac,  but  I  can  tell  you 
to  the  dot  when  it  will  be,  historically  speak¬ 
ing.  The  Bureau  of  Street  Openings  (a 
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branch  of  the  Politicians’  Mutual  Relief  Asso¬ 
ciation)  has  the  matter  under  consideration  at 
five  dollars  per  member  every  time  they  con¬ 
sider  it.  So  naturally  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the 
almanac  date,  but,  historically  speaking,  it 
will  be  right  after  the  Citizens’  Improvement 
League  gets  desperate,  and  appoints  a  com¬ 
mittee  on  Shotguns  and  Ammimition  with 
power  to  act. 

Whatever  the  name  of  the  locality,  they’re 
all  alike.  There  are  rows  on  rows  of  houses  of 
the  same  height  and  architecture,  differing 
only  in  the  style  of  attic  window,  and  the  way 
they’re  painted.  The  color-scheme  runs  in 
sets  of  four:  Pink,  yellow,  green,  white;  pink, 
yellow,  green,  white;  pink,  yellow,  green, 
white;  pink,  yellow,  green,  white,  and  so  on. 
Eight  years  ago  the  twenty-fourth  of  last 
February,  the  plan  for  all  of  ’em  was  filed 
with  the  Building  Department,  and  all  the 
inspector  has  to  do  now  is  to  come  around 
when  he  hears  that  the  builders  have  started 
another  new  one,  have  his  ten-dollar  bill 
slipped  to  him,  and  go  on  about  his  business. 

It  used  to  be  that,  after  the  supper  dishes 
were  washed  up  and  put  away,  and  Popsy- 
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wopsy  had  untied  the  apron  from  around 
Harry’s  neck,  the  two  of  them  would  sit  down 
and  plan  their  own  little  home.  Here  was 
the  parlor,  and  would  you  have  a  regular  door 
or  sliding  doors?  Over  here  was  a  window, 
or  do  you  think  the  window  should  be  over 
there?  And,  after  they  had  got  it  to  suit 
them,  they’d  go  see  Luther  Lybrand  and  say: 
“Lute,  we  want  you  to  build  us  a  house  like_ 
this.  Course,  it’s  only  a  rough  draft,  but 
...”  And  Lute  would  look  it  over,  and 
say  in  his  dry  way:  “Who’s  going  to  build  the 
wings?” 

“Wings?  Ain’t  goin’  to  be  no  wings.  Or 
L’s  either.  It’s  just  a  square  bouse.  What 
wings  you  talkin’  about?” 

“W’y,  the  wings  to  git  upstairs  with. 
Don’t  ’pear ’s  if  3rou  ’lowed  to  iwi/ife  up,  becuz 
you  hain’t  left  nup  place  fer  stair-steps,  fur  as 
I  can  see.” 

And  he’d  show  you  in  a  little  while  that  you 
didn’t  know  anydiing  about  anything  what¬ 
soever,  least  of  all  about  planning  a  house. 
And  you’d  give  in  to  him  and  he’d  build  you  a 
house  to  suit  himself,  a  house  where  you’d 
have  to  go  round  by  the  front  way  to  get  from 
the  kitchen  to  the  dining-room,  and  the  only 
piece  of  furniture  that  would  go  up  the  attic 
stairs  would  be  a  camp-chair — and  you’d 
have  to  turn  that  twice.  And  the  cost 
would  be  about  $2,000  more  than  Lute’s 
estimate. 

In  those  days  the  saying  was:  “Foob  build 
houses  for  wise  men  to  inhabit.”  We’ve 
changed  all  that.  We  buy  our  houses  ready¬ 
made,  and  take  title  before  the  cellar  b  dug. 
We  know  exactly  what  we’re  going  to  get,  and 
where  we’re  going  to  get  it  We  Imow  exactly 
what  it  will  look  Uke,  and  that  b:  All  the  other 
houses  in  the  neighborhood.  When  3rou 
come  home  evenings  after  dark  you  have  to 
keep  count — one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  and  so 
on,  or  you’ll  be  jawing  to  yourself:  “  Oh,  drat 
thb  key  anyway!  What’s  got  into  the  cussed 
thing,  I  wonder?  Has  anybody  been  fooling 
with  that  lock?  Well,  we’ll  see  if  the  beU 
works.”  And  somebody  comes  into  the  hall 
and  lights  the  gas.  .  .  .  “What  have  they 
been  (toing  to  the  hall  paper  ?”  And  when  she 
opens  the  door,  it  isn’t  Popsy-wop^  at  all, 
and  you  unbunch  3rour  mouth  from  the  kiss- 
pose,  and  say,  “  Oh,  excuse  me.  I  missed  my 
count  and  got  to  the  wrong  house,”  and  she 
says,  “Perfectly  excusable,”  and  3mu  go  on 
back  to  the  comer  and  count  over  again,  and 
try  to  get  it  right  this  time. 

A  hedge  is  some  sort  of  a  guide,  and  a 


hydrangea  bush,  and  the  maple  saplings  set 
out  next  to  where  the  curb  will  be  some 
day. 

To  be  sure,  everybody  has  a  hedge  and  a 
hydrangea  bush  and  maple  saplings,  but  the 
trained  eye  gets  so  it  can  perceive  minor 
distinctions  in  growth  and  conformation. 
Everybody  has  them,  I  say,  because  before 
you  get  the  beds  up  or  the  gas  cut  in,  the  nurs¬ 
eryman  calls.  He  has  a  book  printed  on 
glossy  oilcloth  in  the  most  ravishing  colors 
known  to  art,  depicting  fruits  and  flowers  as 
they  were  in  Eden  before  the  fall  of  our  first 
parents,  and  the  grapes  that  the  spies  brought 
back  from  Canaan  to  Joshua.  You  stand 
and  slobber  as  the  apples  and  plums  and 
peaches  and  pears  and  cur’n’s  and  goozeber- 
ries,  and  rosberries  and  blackberries  and  all 
such  pass  in  review  before  you.  Why  pay 
rent?  Why  pay  the  grocer  for  the  tasteless 
truck  he  has  to  sell,  when  you  may  gather 
such  clots  of  nectar  off  your  own  vines? 

It’s  a  wonder  to  me  that  Oak  Manor  and 
Hickoiyhurst  and  all  aren’t  mere  tropical 
jimgles  of  fruit  trees  and  raspberry  canes.  To 
bear  him  talk,  you  could  just  as  well  as  not 
have  four  kinds  each  of  apples  and  peaches 
and  plums  on  a  great  big  lot  like  this  of  yours, 
thirty  by  a  hundred  inclusive  of  what  the 
building  covers.  And  a  double  hedge  is  all 
the  go  nowadays.  You  see  ’em  in  front  of  all 
the  classy  residences.  And  you  don’t  want  to 
be  stingy  about  shade  trees.  Eighteen  or 
twenty  with  your  frontage  would  be  about 
right.  M-yes,  sixteen  would  do,  but  it  would 
look  kind  of  skimpy  and  as  if  you  couldn’t 
afford  more.  But  you  harden  your  heart,  and 
resolve  upon  Spartan  simplicity.  You’re  not 
going  to  clutter  up  the  place  with  shrubbery. 
So  you  order  only  one  hedge,  and  one  hy¬ 
drangea  bush,  and  two  sajfl^gs,  and  two 
crimson  ramblers,  and  three  other  roses,  and 
one  dozen  each  of  currant  bushes  and  goose¬ 
berry  bushes,  and  three  gnq)evines,  and  fifty 
ra^beny  stocks,  and  two  hundred  strawberry 
plants.  And  he  sets  you  back  only  about 
twice  the  market-price  for  them. 

Like  the  arbutus,  with  the  first  balmy 
breath  of  spring  comes  the  man  that  fixes  your 
lawn.  The  cellar  earth  covers  your  whole  lot 
with  a  slithery  colonial  )rellow  on  which  chick- 
weed  barely  languishes.  You  have  to  dig 
down  to  get  to  t^  topeoQ.  He  bedews  the 
surface  with  a  light  top-dressing  of  q>ent 
greenhouse  loam  a^  sows  it  with  gram  ae^ — 
the  pure  grass  seed  swept  up  fnm  dre  bam 
floor.  If  you  are  fond  of  intellectual  pursuits 
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and  will  send  to  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  its  illustrated  catalogue  of  Noxious 
Weeds,  you  can  have  lots  of  sport  identifying 
what  you’ve  got  in  your  lawn  with  what  is 
shown  in  the  catalogue.  And  all  it  costs  you 
is  twenty-five  dollars.  I  don’t  mean  the 
catalogue. 

Ill 

Whatever  their  names,  there  is  no  choice 
among  ’em,  taking  all  things  into  considera¬ 
tion.  So  just  follow  your  nose,  and  when  the 
smell  of  fresh  paint  gets  good  and  strong, 
look  out  for  a  big,  red-faced,  jovial  man 
leading  four  or  five  couples  around  holes  dug 
in  the  ground  and  partially  stoned  up,  past 
mortar  boxes,  and  crated  bath  tubs,  under 
ladders  made  of  two-by-fours  and  scraps  of 
kindling  wood,  threading  the  mazes  of  paint 
buckets,  varnish  cans,  and  beer  bottles  full  of 
turps.  Observe  the  elegant  copper-finished 
summer-pieces  that  go  under  the  mantels  to 
mask  the  grates  that  aren’t  there,  the  chimney 
being  on  the  other  side  of  the  house.  Note 
the  solid  cypress  trim,  and  the  artistic  fly 
roosts — I  would  say  gas  fixtures.  Grill  work 
between  the  front  and  back  parlors.  Dusting 
it  off  opens  the  chest  and  develops  the  deltoid 
muscles.  Solid  oak  stairs  covered  tempora¬ 
rily  with  sheathing  paper  tacked  down  by 
cleats  of  lath. 


Get  up  close  now,  Harry  and  Popsy-wopsy, 
and  hear  what  he  has  to  say.  Isn’t  he  the 
wonder  at  figures!  So  much  for  the  first 
mortgage,  and  the  interest  will  be  so  much  a 
year  or  so  much  a  month.  So  much  for  in¬ 
surance.  So  much  for  water  rate.  Taxes 
you  needn’t  bother  about,  because  they  don’t 
come  till  the  second  year,  but  they’ll  be  about 
so  much.  And  then  there’s  your  second 
mortgage.  Say  you  pay  so  much  down, 
that  will  leave  so  much.  The  interest  on  that 
at  six  per  cent,  will  be  so  much,  and  the 
monthly  payment  will  be  so  much.  Per¬ 
fectly  wonderful  how  he  can  figure  it  so  fast. 
He  knows  you  can’t  remember  it  all,  so  he 
kindly  writes  it  down  on  his  card  and  gives  it 
to  you. 

As  she  listens,  Popsy-wopsy  clutches 
Harry’s  arm  with  increasing  pressure.  Seven 
thousand  five  hundred,  and  three  thousand, 
and  two  thousand,  and  a  thousand!  Dollars, 
mind  you.  A  noise  like  high  finance.  It 
looks  an  awful  lot  on  the  bank  book,  that  sum 
of  money  “this”  side  of  $500.  And  it  is  an 
awful  lot,  when  you  consider  the  operas  you 
didn’t  hear  and  the  fakements  of  the  Sunday 
roast  until  its  ultimate  on  Thursday  night. 
Popsy-wopsy  shoves  Harry  toward  the 
builder,  whispering:  “Make  him  take  $400!  ” 
But  the  builder  shakes  his  head  and  smiles 
a  genial  smile. 

I  tell  you,  Popsy-wopsy.  I  think  I  know 
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where  there’s  a  house  your  savings  will  make 
a  first  payment  on.  It  isn’t  in  any  of  the 
places  I  have  mentioned,  not  even  in  Second 
Mortgage-by-the-Sea.  That’s  “restricted.” 
They  won’t  let  you  put  up  a  house  there  that 
costs  less  than  $60,000.  That’s  so  there’ll  be 
(Mily  a  nice  class  of  people.  Do  you  remem¬ 
ber  back  there  where  you  took  the  wrong 
car  and  had  to  wait  so  long  for  another 
one,  a  place  where  there  were  a  good  many 
geese  that  went  “GONzle-^owzle-gonzle!” 
Geese,  you  know,  and  goats  with  palpitation 
of  the  tail,  and  green-scummed  gutters. 
Square-topped  frame  tenements,  pulley  lines, 
and  the  washing  hanging  out  over  Sunday. 
There  was  a  ball  game  going  on  in  the  vacant 
lots,  you  recollect.  Papers  blowing  around, 
and  piles  of  ashes,  and  tin  cans,  and  broken 
bottles,  and  superannuated  granite  ware.  Let 
me  see,  now,  what’s  the  name  of  that  place  ? 
Oh,  yes.  “The  Dump.”  Well,  there’s  a 
dear  little  house  there,  five  cozy  rooms  and  a 
hydrant  out  in  the  yard,  and  you  can  throw 
the  dishwater  out  of  the  kitchen  window,  and 
it’s  all  punted  up  fresh  and  pretty — they 
always  repaint  it  after  every  foreclo^re — a 
nice,  clear  peacock  blue  with  orange  trim. 

No  ?  Don’t  think  you’d  care  for  it,  eh  ? 

But  it’s  got  a  front  door  grained  in  imitation 
of  oak.  A  grained  front  door.  Fancy  that! 
And  mornings  before  he  goes  to  work  and 
evenings  after  he  comes  home,  Harry  could 
milk  the  goat.  Ma-a-a-a-a-a! 

Don’t  look  at  me  that  way,  Popsy-wopsy, 
out  of  the  comers  of  your  eyes,  with  your  lips 
pressed  together  so  hard  and  hateful.  Didn’t 
you  tell  me  you  didn’t  care  how  tiny  it  was  or 
how  humble,  so  long  as  it  was  your  own  little 
home? 

Oh,  well,  I  expect  you’d  better  keep  on 
paying  rent  and  saving  up  your  money  until 
Grandpa  dies  and  leaves  you  those  four  town 
lots  of  his  in  Mt.  Victory  that  he  bought  for 
$150  apiece  in  1873,  which  he  was 

offered  $135  apiece  only  a  few  days  ago.  And 
then  you  can  take  that  money  and  invest  it  in 
real  estate.  You  can’t  madie  a  mistake  if  you 
put  it  in  real  estate.  Because  that’s  bound  to 
rise.  Only — ^lean  over  so’s  I  can  whi^r  in 
jour  ear — the  fellows  that  have  it  for  sale  don’t 
know  it.  Whish-sh-sh!  Keep  that  to  yourself. 

IV 

I  WISH  you  had  a  thousand  dollars  saved 
up,  though.  I’d  like  to  sell  you  my  house.  Oh, 
yes,  we  like  it  well  enough.  Oh,  we  like  it 


first-rate.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  (I 
don’t  mind  telling  you,  seeing’s  it’s  you)  we’d 
kind  o’  like  to  have  a  change.  There’s  this 
about  owning  your  own  home  with  a  nice 
lawn  and  garden,  and  a  breath  of  fresh  air  and 
all  like  ^at:  It’s  a  terrible  lot  of  work. 
You’ve  no  idea  the  way  the  dirt  gets  tracked 
in.  If  Popsy-wopsy  doesn’t  want  to  be  tied 
at  it  from  morning  till  night,  she’ll  have  to 
get —  What  is  it  they  call  ’em  now?  Oh, 
yes,  “  a  maid.”  I  was  as  near  as  anything  to 
saying,  “a  hired  girl.”  And  you  know  what 
that  is.  Or  you  can  imagine.  You  just  have 
to  poke  a  revolver  into  their  ear  or  they  won’t 
come  out  here  at  all.  A  pretty  lawn  and  a 
well-kept  garden  are  mighty  fine,  I  know. 
They  ought  to  be.  They  take  enough  work 
to  make  ’most  anything  fine.  And  you  have 
to  put  out  your  own  garbage  and  ashes.  Lug¬ 
ging  those  ashes  up  the  cellar  steps —  Oh 
laws!  And  right  in  the  midst  of  anything  the 
thought’ll  fiash  across  your  mind:  “Did  I 
shut  off  that  furnace  draft  or  didn’t  I?”  and 
you’ll  never  have  a  peaceful  moment  till  you 
go  look.  And  if  you  take  a  notion  you’d  like 
to  hear  an  opera  or  a  play,  you  must  figure  on 
getting  home  about  half-past  one,  that  is,  if 
you’re  lucky  and  the  last  car  doesn’t  pull  out 
just  ahead  of  you  and  not  another  one  till 
IxMil  knows  when.  So  in  the  amusement 
line  you  mostly  take  in  the  church  fairs  about, 
or  the  progressive  euchres,  at  which  you  never 
get  even  a  booby  prize,  or  the  costume  ball  at 
the  Karefree  Hall  and  Bowling  Alleys,  or  the 
home  talent  minstrel  show,  or  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  parties  where  somebody  recites: 

Ernd  the  dorn  kerms  erp  lerk  THUNNNda 

O-oot  of  China!  Cross!  The  Bay! 

and  they  serve  refreshments  of  bakers’  cake, 
coffee,  and  boughten  ice-cream.  You  take 
these  in,  partly  because  you  get  home  so  late  if 
you  go  to  the  opera  and  partly  because — 
Well,  there’s  one 'good  thing  about  buying 
your  own  home  on  the  easy  payment  plan: 
You  certainly  do  learn  how  to  save.  I  golly! 
That’s  no  lie.  You  don’t  have  to  worry  one 
minute  about  what  you’re  going  to  do  with  all 
that  money.  For  every  dollar  that  comes  in, 
there’s  somebody  with  a  finger  up  and  a: 
“Frswst!  This  way,  please.  Right  here.” 

Your  victuals  don’t  cost  you  any  less,  you 
know.  Or  your  gas  or  coal  or  an^hing  else. 
And  then  there’s  the  second  mortgage  that 
you’re  paying  off,  and  the  interest  on  it  at  six 
per  cent.  Of  course,  that  doesn’t  last  for¬ 
ever.  That  is,  not  “forever”  in  the  ordinary 
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accq>tation  of  the  word.  And  there  is  the 
interest  at  five  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  first 
mortgage.  You  can  hang  up  the  landlord 
for  a  month  or  two  sometimes  when  you  are 
paying  rent.  But  if  you  default  ten  days  on 
that  first  mortgage  interest,  whoop!  Up  you 
go.  You’re  under  bond  for  twice  the  amount 
of  the  mortgage,  though,  of  course,  that’s  like 
any  other  legal  document  signed,  sealed,  and 
delivered:  It  is  a  mere  formality  and  doesn’t 
amount  to  anything.  And  every  three  years 
that  loan  can  be  called  in,  and  if  you  don’t 


which  the  title  company  holds,  so  that  in  case 
you  are  turned  out  into  the  world  at  three 
A.  M.  with  nothing  but  your  pajamas  and  a 
birdcage,  the  title  company  can  collect  and 
keep  the  money.  The  literary  genius  who 
composes  the  l^autiful  language  out  of  his 
own  head  to  fit  into  the  blank  spaces  of  the 
printed  form  is  paid  at  about  double  the  high¬ 
est  magazine  rate  per  word.  And  there’s  the 
state  mortgage  tax  laid  to  curb  the  insolence 
of  the  Money  Power,  and  gracefully  and 
easily  passed  on  to  you.  And  the  notary  pub- 
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happen  to  have  that  amount  of  money  in  your 
right-hand  breeches  pocket,  why —  But 
generally  they  renew  the  mortgage. 

And  then  the  title  has  to  be  searched  all 
over  again,  all  the  way  from  the  original  deed 
by  the  old  Indian  chief  Walks- in-the-High- 
Grass,  through  every  transfer,  and  re-parti¬ 
tion,  down  to  you.  And  that  costs  money. 
If  you  are  the  mortgagor  of  that  lot  from  now 
till  Doomsday,  every  three  years  the  title  will 
have  to  be  searched  clear  back  to  old  Walks- 
in-the-High-Grass,  and  you’ll  have  to  pay 
for  it. 

And  there’s  the  new  mortgage  has  to  be 
written,  and  the  new  bond,  and  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  piece,  and  the  new  insurance  policy, 


lie  has  to  buy  a  new  pair  of  shoes  for  the  baby, 
and  you  contribute  cheerfully  to  so  worthy  a 
cause.  And  there’s  the  fee  for  recording,  and 
the  commission,  and  the  charge  for  doing 
business.  I  am  not  sure  for  the  moment 
whether  you  pay  for  the  ink,  and  the  blotter, 
and  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  pen,  or  not,  but 

I  think  you  do.  Your  appointment  is  for 

II  A.  II.  sharp,  and  you  get  there  at  10-45  so 
as  not  to  delay  matters.  It  takes  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  to  transact  the  business,  and  you  get 
away  from  there  at  6:17  p.  m.,  having  waited 
all  that  time,  and  having  had  to  pay  three  dol¬ 
lars  extra  because  it’s  after  office  hours.  Oh, 
they’re  dandies! 

You’re  not  supposed  ever  to  pay  off  that 
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first  mortgage.  If  it’s  all  free  and  clear,  the 
property  is  ever  so  much  harder  to  sell. 
Really  “improved  property”  carries  first, 
second,  and  third  mortgages.  The  owner 
of  the  land  has  a  little  glass,  homeopathic 
bottle  in  his  vest-pocket.  He  keeps  his  equity 
in  that. 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  look  over  our  house? 
It’s  just  like  those  the  builder  showed  3rou,  but 
you  get  a  better  idea  of  it  when  the  furniture  is 
in  it,  and  all.  And  another  thing:  It’s  better 
to  buy  a  house  that’s  been  liv^  in  two  or 
three  years.  By  that  time  the  dampness  is 
out  of  it,  and  it  has  settled  about  all  it’s  going 
to,  and  the  doors  have  been  planed  off  top  and 
bottom  till  they  will  come  open  without  stick¬ 
ing,  and  the  striking-plates  have  been  moved 
up  or  down  on  the  door-jambs  as  the  case  may 
require,  so  that  the  bolts  will  catch.  Houses 
are  built  to  sell,  and  if  they’ll  sell  that’s  all 
that’s  asked  of  them.  I’ve  got  the  place  in 
pretty  fair  shape  now,  and  you  can  bet  if  I 
ever  buy  another  house  I’ll  know  what  to  look 
out  for.  I’ve  just  had  it  all  repainted,  and 
redecorated  fAm  top  to  bottom.  That’s 
why  the  window  wouldn’t  open.  I  must  go 
round  all  the  sashes  with  a  putty-knife  and 
loosen  ’em  up.  Don’t  you  like  the  dining¬ 
room  paper  ?  I  picked  that  out.  Well,  dam 
that  decorator,  anyhow!  He  didn’t  fix  that 
crack  in  the  ceiling  after  all.  And  I  told 
him  twice  about  that.  Nice  china<loset. 
Kitchen.  Oh,  by  the  way.  Don’t  let  me  for¬ 
get  to  stop  in  at  ^e  plumber’s  in  the  UKHning 
and  tell  him  about  those  tubs.  Maybe  Mrs. 
Myers  would  trade  you  her  day  with  Tilly. 
Yes,  it’s  a  mighty  comfortable  little  house, 
all  things  considered.  .  .  . 

Say  I  You  must  know  somebody  that 
wants  to  get  away  from  the  noisy,  crowded 


city,  and  own  his  own  home  in  a  nice  neigh¬ 
borhood  like  this  where  values  are  bound  to 
rise.  Tell  you  what  I’ll  do  with  you:  You 
steer  a  buyer  to  me,  and  I’ll  give  you  the  com¬ 
mission  just  the  same  as  if  you  were  a  regular 
a^ent  There’s  $300  in  it  for  you  as  easy  as 
turn  your  hand  over.  Sure  you  can  find  one. 
They’re  bom  every  minute.  If  he  asks  you 
anything  about  the  assessment  for  grading, 
sewering,  and  curbing  the  street,  tell  him  that 
won’t  be  for  three  ot  four  years  yet.  Maybe 
not  then. 

You  want  to  go  at  him  like  this:  “Why  pay 
rent  ?  W'hat  have  }rou  got  to  show  for  all  the 
years  you  Auve  been  paying  rent?  A  bundle 
of  receipts.  That’s  alL  Whereas  you  might 
have  b^  paying  interest —  Whereas  you 
might  have  bem  laying  your  own  little  home, 
and  then  it’d  be  yours.”  Put  it  to  him  strong. 
Show  him  that  this  is  his  chance  to  beat  the 
landlord’s  game.  Make  it  clear  to  him  that 
these  ^)ecuiative  builders  are  all  a  lot  of  mud- 
beads  that  don’t  know  enough  to  hang  on  to  a 
good  thing  when  they’ve  got  it.  Instead  of 
renting  the  property  and  making  five  per  cent, 
mi  the  investment,  they  short-sighte^y  let  it 
get  out  of  their  hands  and  into  the  buyer’s  for 
six  per  cent.,  and  be  becomes  a  tenant  that 
daren’t  move  out,  that  keeps  up  the  interest 
(m  the  first  mortgage,  taxes,  water-rates,  re¬ 
pairs,  and  gets  all  the  profits  from  the  rise  in 
land-values. 

.  .  .  Was  that  the  bell?  I  must  get  a 
new  battery,  I  guess.  That  one’s  about  mn 
out.  Who?  Rosinski?  Rosinski,  the  real 
estate  man?  “Who’s  he  got  with  him?” 
What  do  you  care  who  he’s  got  with  him? 
Well,  it’s  up  to  you.  It’s  in  your  name, 
you  know.  If  you  want  to  get  back  to 
civilization  .  .  . 


WILL  YOUR  WIDOW  GET 
HER  MONEY? 


The  Weakness  in  Fraternal  Life  Insurance 
and  How  It  May  Be  Cured 

By  HARRIS  DICKSON  and  ISIDORE  P.  MANTZ 


EDITOR’S  NOTE. — We  believe  in  Frater¬ 
nal  Life  Insurance,  hut  we  know  that  the 
system  has  certain  faults  which  the  leaders 
of  the  associations  have  themselves  long  been 
trying  to  correct.  This  is  our  effort  to  help 
them.  It  has  been  read  with  approval  by  the 
highest  and  most  thoughtful  authorities  in  the 
fraternal  field.  The  subject  and  the  revela¬ 
tions  of  this  article  are  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  to  millions. 


RE  you  an  Ostrich? 
Greeting! 

With  your  head  stuck 
in  the  sand?  Yes,  that’s 
the  mystic  sign  of  secrecy. 

Do  you  l^long  to  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Os¬ 
triches  ?  Wear  pink  tail- 
feathers  in  the  Grand  Parade?  Do  you 
tote  a  tin  sword  for  the  Supreme  Cocka¬ 
lorum?  Sure,  that’s  part  of  the  fun  of 
being  an  Ostrich. 

Hdt,  and  give  the  password! 

“Snapeterish  snapoterish  volandigopeter- 
ish  snapow.” 

Good!  You  have  qualified.  You  are  IT. 
Now  we  can  talk  as  brothers. 

You  carry  an  insurance  policy,  don’t  you? 
— good  as  gold,  as  long  as  you  live.  That’s 
it,  just  as  long  as  you  live.  But  when  you 
die  ?  Had  you  thought  of  that  ? 

The  Amalgamated  American  and  Cana¬ 
dian  Ostriches — that  is,  the  fraternal  insur¬ 
ance  orders — to  one  of  which  you  belong — are 
insolvent  to  the  extent  of  four  billion  dollars, 
in  round  numbers.  Nine  fat,  round  ciphers 
behind  a  figure  four — that’s  round  numbers. 
Baseball  fans  call  them  “goose  eggs.”  But 
these  eggs  are  bigger  than  that;  they  are 
ostrich  eggs.  When  the  sun  shines  on  them. 


they  are  bound  to  hatch;  they  won’t  hatch 
ostriches,  but  they  will  hatch  trouble — just 
as  sure  as  the  sun  shines. 

Four  billion  dollars  is  the  amount  by  which 
your  present  and  prospective  liabilities  exceed 
your  present  and  prospective  assets.  Does 
that  make  you  sit  up  and  take  notice? 
Maybe  you  don’t  believe  it.  Very  well,  stick 
your  head  back  in  the  sand  and  keep  on 
thinking  that  your  family  is  provided  for. 
Of  course,  if  you  die  pretty  quick  your  policy 
will  be  paid.  But  if  you  live  a  long  time 
you’ll  find  that  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Os¬ 
triches  is  an  institution  for  those  who  die 
young.  Die  in  haste  and  collect  with  speed — 
then  your  widow  is  all  right.  If  an  Ostrich 
joins  at  sixty,  and  promptly  shufiSes  off — he 
wins.  The  young  Ostriches  pay  for  it. 
That  may  be  “fratemalism”;  but  it  is  not 
business.  If  a  chick  joins  at  twenty-one  and 
lives  to  be  forty,  he  outlives  the  order.  For 
the  average  life  of  an  Order  of  Ostriches  is 
fifteen  years. 

In  the  past  forty  years  3,500  mutual  co- 
’  operative  and  fraternal  insurance  orders  have 
b^n  laxmched  in  this  country,  and  have 
attempted  to  give  their  members  life  insurance 
at  cost.  Three  thousand  of  them  have  failed, 
after  an  average  career  of  fifteen  years.  This 
means  that  the  members  of  these  associations 
who  were  fortimate  enough  to  survive,  paid 
their  assessments  for  fifteen  years,  and  then 
the  order  failed.  Those  who  died  first  got 
their  money,  so  to  speak. 

Yet  you  are  insolvent  to-day,  you  Ostrich 
Orders,  because  you  want  to  be  insolvent. 
For  you  are  strong,  not  weak.  You  have 
eight  million  members — sturdy,  industrious 
workingmen;  you  have  capable  and  honest 
officers,  and  a  most  admirable  system.  More 
than  that,  you  have  a  soul — something  that 
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the  giant  insurance  corporation  has  not. 
Your  soul  lies  in  your  fraternal  spirit — power¬ 
ful,  unconquerable,  and  beyond  price. 

Do  you  realize  what  a  giant  bird  you  are? 

You  represent  more  than  one  third  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  United  States  of 
voting  age.  You  count  more  males  of  voting 
age  than  there  are  in  thirty-eight  states  and 
territories — with  the  army  and  navy  thrown 
in  for  good  measure.  You  can  muster  an 
army  greater  than  the  ccMnbined  war  strength 
of  Germany,  France,  Russia,  Austria-Hun¬ 
gary,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and 
T urkey.  So  consider  what  a  stupendous  ruin 
will  r^ult  if  you  keep  your  head  in  the  sand 
and  let  this  magnificent  organization  go  to 
pieces. 

This  enormous  army  represents  the  middle- 
class  workman,  the  salaried  clerk,  the  farmer, 
the  artisan,  the  country  merchant,  and  the 
laborer,  all  attempting  to  insure  their  helpless 
broods  against  abject  poverty.  Rich  men  in¬ 
sure  in  the  big  companies  to  create  an  estate; 
poor  men  insure  in  the  fraternal  orders  to 
create  bread  and  meat  It  is  an  insurance 
against  want,  the  poorhouse,  charity,  and 
d^radation. 

Yours  is  in  the  highest  sense  the  popular 
insurance.  Your  members  are  the  prudent 
and  sober  men  who  are  making  America. 
You  have  built  this  magnificent  system.  You 
manage  it  as  a  great  democratic  institution; 
you  elect  your  officers  and  direct  their  efforts. 
It  lives  by  your  wish,  and  dies  by  your  negli¬ 
gence. 

Don't  cast  this  aside  branded  an  “attack  by 
olddine  companies.*’  It  is  no  such  thing — it 
comes  from  your  friends,  who  have  taken 
great  pains  ^to  inform  themsdves.  They  be- 
Ueve  that  the  old-line  companies  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  compete  with  you  in  your  chosen  field. 
They  are  conducted  for  private  profit,  which 
your  organization  is  not  You  have  the  true 
fraternal  spirit,  and,  above  all,  honesty. 

Suppose  your  friend  puts  his  arm  aroimd 
your  Moulders  and  says:  “Look  here,  old 
fellow,  we  are  not  doing  business  on  a  sound 
financial  basis” — would  you  resent  it?  Then 
suppose  he  suggests  that  you  read  the  reports 
of  your  own  Grand  Lodge  and  see  if  your 
own  officers  have  not  been  warning  you  for 
years.  That  is  what  we  want  to  do.  This 
article — let  us  hammer  the  idea  home — is 
written  by  your  friends  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  you.  If  you  take  it  in  a  spirit  of  an¬ 
tagonism,  we  ne^  not  try  to  point  out  the 
trouble. 


The  trouble  won’t  come  to-day,  nor  to¬ 
morrow,  possibly  not  next  year.  But  it  will 
come  with  mathematical  certainty.  Nobody 
can  tell  you  when  you  are  going  to  die,  to¬ 
morrow  or  fifty  years  hence.  But  the  mor¬ 
tality  tables  will  show,  almost  exactly,  how 
many  men  at  yoiu’  age,  out  of  a  million,  will 
die  this  year.  Nobody  knows  what  individ¬ 
uals  may  draw  the  black  prizes  in  this  lottery 
of  death — but  a  fixed  number  of  prizes  is 
distributed  each  year.  And  the  order  must 
pay  these  prizes  as  soon  as  they  come  out  of 
the  wheel. 

The  557  fraternal  beneficiary  societies  in 
the  Unit^  States  and  Canada  have  an  aggre¬ 
gate  membership  of  eight  millions,  and  repre¬ 
sent  insurance  to  the  staggering  amount  of 
nine  billions  of  dollars — yet  they  would  be 
able  to  pay  less  than  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar. 
True,  these  pro^>ective  liabilities  are  not  due, 
but  they  must  iniallibly  mature.  You  consti¬ 
tute  the  assets,  and  the  debt  due  your  family 
constitutes  the  liability.  Your  assets  are 
paid  in  monthly  instalments  by  thousands  of 
members,  while  your  obligations  are  (ff  the 
kind  that  mature  in  the  future;  and  they  have 
scarcely  begun  to  fall  due.  You  have  plenty 
(ff  cash  for  present  needs,  but  the  cash  does 
not  bdong  to  you.  It  is  mortgaged  to  pay 
future  debts,  year  by  year,  in  ever-increasing 
amounts. 

Why  will  these  debts  increase  each  year, 
even  though  your  membership  does  not  in¬ 
crease?  For  the  simple  reason  that  old  men 
die  faster  than  young  men.  As  your  order 
grows  older,  the  monbers  grow  older,  and  the 
law  of  nature  is  that  they  drop  off — ten  to-day, 
twenty  to-morrow,  thirty  the  next  day.  That 
is  a  fixed  fact  If  you  do  not  reckon  with  it, 
it  will  reckon  with  you. 

For  1907  you  collected  126  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  and  paid  ninety-four  millions  in  losses. 
Your  expense  ratio  was  surprisingly  small, 
for  your  officers  are  both  honest  and  economi¬ 
cal.  I  mean  the  genuine  fraternal  orders,  not 
the  fakes — of  whidi  there  are  many.  For 
instance,  the  expense  rate  of  different  orders 
varies  from  two  per  cent  to  more  than  fifty 
per  cent  You  have  assets  aggr^ating  125 
millions  and  present  liabilities  of  less  than  14 
millions.  During  the  year  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  new  memb^  joined  yom  ranks,  taking 
out  1,271  millions  of  insuraiice.  That  is  to 
say,  you  added  that  many  millions  to  a  future 
debt  which  is  already  greater  than  you  can 
pay.  By  the  immutable  laws  of  mortality, 
these  members  are  going  to  die  within  the 
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next  forty  years,  and  you  must  pay  their 
widows.  What  are  you  going  to  pay  with  ? 
It  would  take  an  income  of  126  millions  each 
year  for  sei'enty  years  to  discharge  this  stu¬ 
pendous  liability  of  nine  billions.  liut  you 
will  not  have  the  income,  because  the  mem- 
l)ers  will  live  an  average  of  but  forty  years,  in 
which  time  more  than  one  half  of  those  now’ 
insured  will  have  died,  and  the  average  future 
income  from 
premiums  will, 
therefore,  have 
been  reduced  by 
one  half.  New 
members  will  not 
supply  the  def- 
Each 
them  pays  a 
cash  to-day, 
piles  up  a  bigger 
mortgage  for  to- 
morrow. 

If  the  last  Os- 

trich  now  insured  ^ 

would  be  con- 
siderate  enough 
to 

dues  Janu- 
come 

go 


to  compel  the  insurance  companies  to  give  it 
back,  and  they  naturally  desired  to  keep  it. 
So  they  did,  because  they  were  in  the  business 
for  profit.  Thus  these  life-insurance  com¬ 
panies  accumulated  vast  funds,  which  in 
some  instances,  a  few’  men  spent  in  extrava¬ 
gances  and  excessive  salaries,  or  hazarded  in 
all  sorts  of  frenzied  speculation.  .■Xnd  all  the 
while  this  money  belonged  to  thep>olicy  holders. 

I  That  is  w’hat 
raised  such  a 
row,  and  caused 
the  general 
shake-up  in  in- 
surance  circles — 
not  the  insurrec- 
tion  of  1905,  but 
another 

back  in  the 
seventies. 

main 

a 

simple,  everyday 
policy  to  protect 
Sally  and  the 
children  cost  a 
^  whole  lot  more 

\  M  than  Sally’s  hus- 

^  band  could  af- 

^  ford  to  pay. 

Out  of  this 
demand  for 
iBB  cheaper  insur¬ 

ance  grew  the 
cooperative  life 
association— a 
sort  of  mutual, 
profit-sharing 
concern.  This 
idea  had  been 
long  brooded  up¬ 
on;  it  began  to 
hatch  in  this 
country  as  early 
as  181; 9.  The 
cooperative  life  associations  at  first  did  not 
have  a  fraternal  handle,  but  many  of  them 
were  attached  to  some  already  established 
fraternal  order  without  an  insurance  pro¬ 
vision. 

The  men  who  founded  these  life  associations 
were  direct  and  straightforward.  They  saw 
the  evils  of  the  old  system,  and  tried  to  cor¬ 
rect  them  with  a  new.  Wholly  ignorant  of 
the  principles  and  science  of  life  insurance, 
they  went  to  work  with  a  broad-ax  when  they 
should  have  used  a  scalpel.  They  eliminated 


How  did  this 
flock  of  Ostriches 
happen  to  hap¬ 
pen?  Naturally 
enough.  It  grew 
out  of  a  popular 
demand  for 
cheaper  life  in¬ 
surance.  The 
old-line  compan¬ 
ies  charged  such 
high  rates  as  to  place  their  protection  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  lalx)ring  classes.  They  collected 
in  premiums  more  money  than  was  needed 
to  pay  their  losses,  and  with  the  excess  built 
up  a  large  “accumulated  reserve.”  But  the 
reserve  was  a  trust  fund  deposited  by  the  in¬ 
sured  for  the  purpose  of  maturing  his  own 
policy,  as  the  increasing  probability  of  death 
came  nearer  to  being  a  certainty.  In  case  the 
insured  suffered  his  policy  to  lapse,  he  should 
have  been  entitled  to  a  refund  of  this  excess 
of  bis  premium.  But  there  was  then  no  law 
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JOHN  JORDAN  UPCHURCH, 
FOUNDER  or  FRATERNAL  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

the  principle  of  an  accumulative  resen’e,  and 
so  made  the  business  more  simple,  far  cheaper, 
and  free  of  all  temptations  to  dishonesty. 
The  idea  was  to  collect  only  for  losses  as  they 
occurred  and  when  they  occurred. 

There  could  be  no  controversy  as  to  how 
the  profits  should  be  di\'ided,  because  there 
would  be  no  profits.  A  policy  holder  was 
charged  the  cost  of  carrying  his  risk,  and  no 
more.  Holdersof  lapsed  policies  had  no  rights, 
because  they  paid  as  they  went,  month  by 
month,  and  there  could  Ije  no  wrangle  over  a 
reserve  which  each  kept  in  his  own  pocket. 
The  theory  was  beautiful — to  retain  all  the 
advantages  and  cut  out  the  disadvantages  of 
old-line  insurance.  It  took  a  long  while  for 
the  promoters  to  learn  that  no  man  can  get 
something  for  nothing. 

In  these  cooperative  assessment  associa¬ 
tions,  when  an  applicant  received  his  policy 
it  was  with  the  imderstanding  that  he  was 
entitled  to  renew  it  every  year  for  the  balance 
of  his  life,  and  at  the  rate  fixed  at  the  age  of 
entry.  This  was  a  desirable  feature  of  the 


old-line  contract,  and  no  reason 
occurred  to  the  founders  of  the 
cooperative  system  why  they  should 
not  use  it. 

Just  how  it  came  about  that  they 
adopted  a  uniform  rate  of  assess¬ 
ment  for  all  ages,  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  tell,  in  view  of  the  established 
precedent  of  old-line,  or  commer¬ 
cial,  companies  in  grading  the  rate 
according  to  entry  age.  But  this 
idea  of  equality  was  extremely  pop¬ 
ular;  to  their  minds  it  was  syn¬ 
onymous  with  fraternity,  and  they 
swung  on  to  it.  The  original  plan 
was  for  each  member  to  contribute, 
say,  one  dollar  upon  the  death  of 
one  of  his  fellows,  and  the  proceeds 
of  such  assessment  were  to  be  paid 
to  the  beneficiaries  of  the  deceased 
member.  When  an  association  had 
a  thousand  members  it  was  found 
that,  by  levying  an  assessment  of  a 
dollar  at  death,  it  could  pay  a  full 
benefit  of  $i,ooo;  and,  also,  that  the 
numlier  of  assessments  was  not  aver¬ 
aging  more  than  six  to  eight  a 
year.  So  that  the  cost  of  this  co¬ 
operative  protection,  at  all  ages, 
was  not  more  than  about  eight 
dollars  a  year  per  thousand  dollars, 
the  management  expenses  being 
nominal — not  more  than  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  mortuary  assessments.  The 
lowest  rate  heretofore  quoted  by  the  com¬ 
mercial  companies  had  been  alxiut  eighteen 
dollars,  and  the  average  for  all  ages  about 
thirty  dollars. 

Here  was  a  discovery  as  startling  as  it  was 
remarkable.  All  the  arguments  of  actuaries 
and  experts  and  old-line  solicitors  could  not 
convince  these  associations  of  the  unreality  of 
the  thing  they  thought  they  saw  demonstrated 
before  their  very  eyes,  viz. :  the  possibility  of 
securing  an  estate  of  $i,ooo  at  death  for  the 
payment,  during  life,  of  annual  assessments  of 
from  eight  to  ten  dollars.  The  cheapness  of 
it  was  fascinating. 

What  happen^  ?  All  went  merry  as  a  wed¬ 
ding  bell,  until  suddenly  these  associations 
struck  a  succession  of  snags:  Members  began 
to  die,  and  kept  on  dying.  The  most  surpris¬ 
ing  deaths  occurred — people  who  had  never 
died  before.  All  the  diseases  in  the  almanac 
developed  among  their  members — especially 
as  they  grew  old.  Failures  commenced  in  less 
than  five  years  after  the  first  association  had 
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been  founded.  Assessments  began  to  increase 
to  meet  increasing  mortuary  losses. 

Some  of  the  associations  had  admitted 
members  as  old  as  sixty-five  years — which 
greased  the  toboggan  slide  for  those  companies. 
This  put  them  twenty  years  nearer  bank¬ 
ruptcy  than  the  company  which  had  limited 
entrants  to  forty-five  years.  When  the  assess¬ 
ments  of  a  particular  company  reached  such 
an  amount  that  it  no  longer  appealed  to  the 
public  as  “cheap,”  some  rival  association 
started  up,  and  took  the  youngest  members 
away  from  the  old  one.  The  old  company 
with  the  old  members  busted.  Then  it 
watched  the  other  one  bust  a  few  years  later. 
For  a  while  they  went  off  like  a  pack  of  fire¬ 
crackers. 

This  system  of  cooperative  assessment  in¬ 
surance  through  commercial  associations  was 
at  the  zenith  of  its  career  in  1892.  At  that 
time  three  hundred  associations  had  3,309,079 
policies  in  force,  insuring  a  total  of  almost 
seven  billions  of  dollars.  Since  then  the  num- 
l)er  has  rapidly  declined.  Almost  all  of  these 
three  hundred  associations  have  failed,  or 
have  been  converted  into  old-line  companies. 

Upon  this  mass  of  ruins  were  built  the 
modern  fraternal  orders.  With  them  the  re¬ 
morseless  disintegration  of  time  has  not  yet 
set  in.  They  are  young,  their  members  are 
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young;  the  constant  infusion  of  new  blood 
keeps  their  hearts  beating  strongly.  Their 
members  have  not  yet  caught  the  chronic 
dying  habit.  In  one  respect  they  profited  by 
the  experiences  of  the  commercial  companies 
— they  limited  new  entrants  to  fifty-five,  fifty, 
or  even  as  young  as  forty-five  years  of  age. 

But  there  is  another  and  more  powerful 
reason  for  their  superior  vitality.  It  lies  in 
the  soul  of  them — their  greater  sincerity,  the 
truer  spirit  of  philanthropy,  the  sterling  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  the  unselfish  motives  of  their 
founders.  They  preach  and  they  practice 
the  sentiments  of  brotherhood,  mutual  self- 
help,  and  charity;  that  is  the  tie  which  holds 
them  together.  No  sordid  business  consid¬ 
eration  could  be  so  powerful  as  this.  The 
Ostrich  loves  his  order,  and  by  the  grace  of 
God  he  will  support  it.  .  .  .  But  he  still 
insi.sts  that  it  shall  give  him  something  for 
nothing. 

The  first,  and  for  many  years  the  most 
prominent,  benevolent  association  was  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.  This 
big  egg  hatched  all  the  little  Ostriches.  In 
October,  1868,  John  J.  Upchurch  called  a 
meeting  at  Meadville,  Pennsylvania.  There 
were  a  few  merchants,  but  most  of  the  men 
came  with  smudgy  faces  and  callous  hands — 
big,  brawny  laborers  and  mechanics  of  the 
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Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railway. 
“Father”  Upchurch  had  been  a  failure  in 
many  things.  His  life  had  been  bitter  and 
disappointing.  But  adversity  had  given  him 
a  keen  conception  of  the  n^s  of  his  kind, 
and  filled  him  with  a  love  for  humanity  such 
as  inspires  few  men.  This  proved  to  be  his 
life-work,  but  he  was  late  in  reaching  it. 

Father  Upchurch  was  a  fair  type  of  the 
sympathetic,  compassionate  men  who  have 
founded  most  of  the  fraternal  orders.  But 
they  did  not  understand  the  intricacies  of  the 
life  insurance  business;  they  fell  into  many 
and  pathetic  errors,  which  have  been  perpetu¬ 
ated  and  built  upon  as  self-evident  truths. 
And  after  these  errors  had  been  preached  by 
the  founders  and  officers  of  the  orders  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  it  is  little  wonder  that 
the  average  Os¬ 
trich,  with  his 
head  in  the sand, 
was  unable  to 
see  their  fallacy 
when  the  first 
crop  of  failures 
began  to  be 
reaped.  What 
little  reform  has 
been  accom¬ 
plished  in  the 
direction  of  plac¬ 
ing  the  orders 
on  a  basis  of 
solvency  has 
been  literally 
crammed  down 
the  throats  of  the 
members  while 
they  struggled  in 
violent  protest 
against  taking 
the  dose. 

What,  after 
all,  is  the  matter 
with  these  or¬ 
ganizations — 

Why  are  they  in- 
solvent?  The 
actuary  diag¬ 
noses  the  disease 
and  says:  “You 
do  not  collect 
enough  money 
to  pay  as  much 
as  you  promise.  You  must  either  collect 
more  or  promise  to  pay  less.”  Sure,  even 
the  sick  Ostrich  knows  that.  That  looks 


easy.  But  the  easy  things  are  sometimes  the 
most  difficult  to  do,  as  we  shall  see. 

To  understand  the  trouble  we  must  exam¬ 
ine  the  history  of  the  cure. 

Ixtng  before  the  advent  of  the  modem  life 
insurance  fraternity,  the  Masons  and  Odd 
Fellows  had  built  a  fraternal  system  upon  the 
foundation  stone  of  mutual  aid,  and  protec¬ 
tion  to  widows  and  orphans.  Later,  as 
already  explained,  associations  operating  in 
connection  with  them,  or  using  their  names, 
began  to  extend  this  idea  far  beyond  a  mere 
provision  for  funeral  expenses,  and  added  a 
life  insurance  feature — as  early  as  1859. 
After  these  had  led  the  way,  they  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  host  of  others  throughout  the 
country. 

After  a  few  years  of  operation  something 
went  wrong  with 
the  works.  They 
began  to  rattle 
and  clash  and 
knock  holes  in 
themselves.  The 
more  prudent 
and  wiser  heads 
of  the  assessment 
associations  set 
alx)ut  finding  the 
loose  screw.  In 
1 876,  the  cooper¬ 
ative  associa¬ 
tions  formed  an 
alliance  for  de¬ 
fending  them¬ 
selves  against 
adverse  legisla¬ 
tion.  This  was 
known  as  the 
National  Con¬ 
vention  of  Mu¬ 
tual  Benefit  As¬ 
sociations.  Such 
an  alliance  was 
.necessary  for 
self-preservation 
when  it  became 
obvious  that  the 
old-line  com¬ 
panies  were  em¬ 
ploying  legisla¬ 
tive  lobbpsts  to 
kill  off  the 
system.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  the  annual  gatherings  of  this  associ¬ 
ation  b^me  an  important  educational  factor. 

At  the  fourth  convention,  in  1879,  D.  S. 
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Early  of  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  took  hold 
of  the  sore  place  in  the  system,  but  it  hurt  so 
much  that  the  members  made  him  let  go. 
“It  cannot  l)e 
denied,”  he 
argued, “that 
many  associa¬ 
tions  and  socie- 
ties  that  at¬ 
tempted  to  afford 
to  their  members 
the  benefits  of  life 
insurance  on  the 
assessment  plan 
have  failed. 

There  must  be 
a  cause  for  this 
failure,  and  wis¬ 
dom  dictates  that 
we  carefully  in¬ 
quire  into  the 
cause  and  avoid 
it.”  He  con¬ 
cluded  that  the 
cause  lay  in  the 
fact  that  they 
assessed  all 
alike,  compelling 
a  member  aged 
twenty  years  to 
pay  as  much 
each  time  a 
death  occurred 
as  did  one  aged 
sixty-five  years. 

The  c  o  m - 
mittee  to  which 
this  matter  was 
referred  there¬ 
upon  suggested 
the  adoption  of 
the  plan  of 
graded  assessments  as  the  most  equitable. 
Then  they  buried  the  whole  subject,  be¬ 
cause  the  idea  was  too  unpopular  to  be 
kept  in  sight.  For  they  had  in  force  at  that 
time  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  policies 
upon  this  level  plan.  And  members  clung 
tenaciously  to  the  fixed  rate  of  assessment  as 
a  vested  privilege  of  past  membership.  Cus¬ 
tom  and  precedent  had  given  this  almost  the 
force  of  law.  The  masses  have  as  firm  a  grip 
on  vested  rights  as  the  privileged  classes. 

Under  the  form  of  contract,  a  majority  of 
the  members  bad  a  conceded  right  to  change 
the  method  or  amount  of  assessments;  but  it 
was  not  regarded  as  good  business  policy. 


The  older  members,  realizing  their  advantage, 
would  not  listen  to  abstract  argiunents  of 
equity.  Younger  members  would  be  equally 
disgruntled,  for 
that  would  only 
be  a  forecast  of 
what  might 
happen  to  them 
when  they  grew 
old.  Commer¬ 
cial  companies 
had  persistent¬ 
ly  predicted 
that  the  cost 
of  assessment 
insurance  would 
increase  with 
advancing  age, 
and  the  officers 
of  assessment 
associations  did 
not  feel  that 
they  could  afford 
to  admit  it  by 
changing  from 
the  system  of 
level  assessment 
to  the  more 
equitable  one 
of  graded 
assessments. 
Every  “attack 
of  old-line  com¬ 
panies”  on  the 
inequality  of 
the  existing  plan 
only  irritated 
them,  and  made 
them  more 
deafly  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  long- 
established  principles  of  the  mortality  tables. 

So  the  matter  was  buried  by  reference  for 
further  consideration  to  a  committee,  of  which 
J.  A.  Stoddard,  of  Chicago,  was  a  member. 
But  it  rose  again  in  a  more  menacing  form  at 
the  next  annual  convention.  Mr.  Stoddard  was 
a  man  of  more  than  average  ability;  he  was  a 
student  and  thinker.-  He  managed  a  promi¬ 
nent  Masonic  fraternity,  and  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  practical  experience.  For  the  ensuing 
twelve  months  he  investigated  insurance 
principles,  and  at  the  next  annual  Convention 
exploded  the  second  bomb.  “Following 
closely  upon  this  question  of  graded  assess¬ 
ments,”  he  said,  “comes  another  of  kindred 
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nature  and  equal  importance.  THIS  IS 
THE  QUESTION  OF  ADVANCING 
RATES  OF  ASSESSMENTS  AS  OUR 
MEMBERS  GROW  OLD.” 

The  idea  was  preposterous.  Here  was 
treason,  heresy,  and  idiocy  combined.  It 
was  contrary  to  every  doctrine  of  cooperative 
insurance  preached  since  its  foundation.  It 
destroyed  the  very  germ  of  fraternal  popular¬ 
ity.  Even  the  trustees  of  his  own  association 
would  listen  to  no  such  folly.  They  did  not 
bum  him  at  the  stake,  believing  him  mentally 
irresponsible;  but  they  scorched  him  a  good 
bit.  And,  with  50,000  members  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  prosperous  classes  that  had 
ever  b^n  combined  in  a  single  society,  their 
association  failed  in  1900. 

In  1885  the  leading  fraternal  insurance 
orders,  the  better  to  distinguish  themselves 
from  the  commercial  assessment  associations. 


organized  themselves  into  what  has  since  been 
known  as  the  National  Fraternal  Congress,  an 
advisory  body  in  the  matter  of  plans,  meth¬ 
ods,  policy,  and  legislation.  For  twenty-five 
years  they  have  met  in  annual  session  for  the 
interchange  of  views,  the  discussion  of  busi¬ 
ness  conduct,  and  the  molding  of  fraternal 
insurance  legislation.  This  Congress  has 
been  a  tremendous  educational  force,  extend¬ 
ing  into  every  village  and  hamlet  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Representing  eight  millions  of  men  of 
all  classes,  its  legislative  committee  has  been 
the  absolute  dictator  in  legislation  providing 
for  the  incorporation  and  regulation  of  such 
orders. 

From  its  first  session  the  paramount  topic 
has  been  this  one  of  adequate  rates  for  bene¬ 
fits  promised,  and  improvements  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  greater  security. 

.At  the  sixth  session  the  Committee  on 
“Good  of  the  Orders’.’  skated  again 
on  the  thin  ice  of  recent  failures, 
and  reported:  “However  much  we 
may  feel  inclined  to  ignore  the  fore¬ 
going  and  term  it  an  attack  by  old- 
line  companies,  the  fact  remains  that 
in  the  near  future  this  question  of 
guaranteed  protection,  or  reserve 
fund — call  it  by  any  name  you  will, 
so  that  its  meaning  is  clear — will 
have  to  be  met  and  dealt  with.” 

But  if  they  met  it,  they  made  a 
misdeal.  It  came  to  sit  with  them 
at  their  next  session,  in  1893. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Shepard,  a  delegate 
from  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  had 
l)een  connected  with  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Insurance  Department. 
He  knew  what  he  was  talking  about, 
and  made  a  declaration  no  less  start¬ 
ling  than  the  Stoddard  ultimatum 
of  thirteen  years  before.  He  said : 

“This  assessment  at  age  of  entry, 
continuing  through  life,  is  wrong  in 
theory,  and  therefore  unsound  in 
practice.” 

In  May,  1898,  one  of  the  winters 
of  this  article,  Mr.  Mantz,  at  the 
invitation  of  Major  C.  W.  Hawes, 
Head  Clerk  of  the  Modem  Wood¬ 
men  of  America — then,  as  now,  a 
giant  in  numerical  strength  among 
the  fraternal  insurance  orders — met 
with  a  committee  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  that  order  to  present  a 
plan  of  rate  readjustment.  Even  at 
that  early  date.  Major  Hawes  had 
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made  a  sufficient 
study  of  life  in¬ 
surance  to  con¬ 
vince  him  that 
the  system  of  rates 
of  his  society  was 
inequitable, 
inadequate,  and 
could  lead  only  to 
ultimate  decay.  A 
hundred  thousand 
recruits  were 
flocking  into  the 
society  each  year, 
and  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  them 
would  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  He  was 
convinced  that  his 
sacred  duty  lay  in 
finding  out  what 
was  wrong  in  their 
financial  sysfem 
and  inducing  the 
members  to  cor¬ 
rect  it.  But  the 
ExecutiveCouncil, 
more  absorbed  in 
the  fleshpots  of  to¬ 
day  than  in  the 
welfare  of  its  constituents  to-morrow,  de¬ 
clined  to  discuss  rate  readjustment,  either 
intelligently  or  otherwise.  Their  official  posi¬ 
tions  depended  upon  the  suffrage  of  the 
members.  Rate  readjustment  was  unpopular, 
it  continues  unpopular,  and  many  elective 
officers  are  afraid  to  chirp.  For  the  Fraternal 
Ostrich,  with  his  head  in  the  sand,  still  in¬ 
sists  on  getting  something  for  nothing. 

Agitation  and  education  continued.  The 
National  Fraternal  Congress  at  its  1897  ses¬ 
sion  appointed  a  special  committee  to  “pre¬ 
pare  tables  of  rates,”  etc.  This  delicate  task 
w’as  confided  to  Messrs.  H.  C.  Sessions, 
Frederick  A.  Draper,  D.  P.  Markey,  and 
James  E.  Shepard.  A  year  later  they  re¬ 
ported  “The  National  Fraternal  Congress- 
Table  of  Mortality.”  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  delusions  as  to  the  true  cost  of 
life  insurance.  It  upset  all  former  theories 
as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  insurance  they 
were  giving,  and  how  the  assessments  should 
be  fixed.  But  it  proved  only  a  preliminary 
skirmish.  Not  even  the  officers  of  all  the 
orders  could  be  made  to  see  the  facts  revealed 
by  this  investigation. 

It  remained  for  ex-Lieutenant  Governor 


Northcott  to  rouse  war  at  the  session  of 
1900.  He  was  Head  Consul  of  the  Modern 
Woodmen,  the  largest  and  most  rapidly 
growing  of  the  orders,  and  spoke  with  author¬ 
ity:  “For  thirty-two  years  we  have  been  fur¬ 
nishing  term  insurance.  Your  societies  have 
carried  the  membership  to  a  certain  age  and 
carried  it  cheap,  and  not  as  whole  life  insur¬ 
ance.  When  the  membership  got  old,  the 
society  got  old  and  began  to  die.  We  can  go 
ahead  with  new  societies  being  organized  and 
repeating  the  experiment  of  the  thirty-two 
years  of  the  past.  Is  there  any  necessity  for 
that  experiment  in  killing  off  the  old  socie¬ 
ties?”  His  most  startling  conclusion  was 
that  the  plan  made  no  proi'ision  for  the  insur¬ 
ance  of  old  men;  that  fraternal  insurance  pro¬ 
tection  was  intended  only  to  protect  depend¬ 
ents  during  the  productive  period  of  life;  that 
only  along  those  lines  was  the  system  prac¬ 
tical;  and  that  only  in  applying  the  principle 
of  term  protection  could  the  societies  con¬ 
tinue  to  give  insurance  cheap. 

Mr.  Stoddard  had  advanced  the  same  idea 
twenty  years  before — and  was  smiled  at  as 
being  harmlessly  demented.  Thirteen  years 
later,  Mr.  Shepard  attempted  to  demonstrate 
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it — and  barely  escaped.  By  the  time  (lov- 
emor  Northcott  took  it  up,  the  subject  was 
not  only  irritating  but  dangerous — and  the 
meml>ers  went  after  his  scalp. 

(iovernor  Northcott  set  alx)ut  bringing  the 
issue  s(|uarely  l>efore  the  meml)ers  of  his 
order.  .\t  the  1901  session,  the  Head  C'amp 
appointed  a  committee  of  five  to  prepare  a 
plan  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  Head  C'amp  in 
1903,  “that  will,  as  nearly  as  possible,  meet 
e.xisting  conditions,  and  at  the  same  time 
insure  the  stability  and  perpetuity  of  the 
society.”  The  resolution  further  provided 
that  the  plan  should  Ije  approved  by  the 
E.xecutive  Council  and  published  in  the 
official  organ  of  January,  1902,  to  give  the 
memlK“rs  ample  opportunity  for  discussing  it. 
(3ut  of  this  resolution  grew  the  most  remark¬ 


able  campaign  of  popular  education  on  life 
insurance  principles  ever  conducted  in  this 
or  any  other  country. 

For  more  than  si.\  weeks  the  committee 
wrestled  with  its  problem,  under  the  guidance 
and  direction  of  an  actuary.  The  Executive 
Council,  com{x)sed  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  Head  Consul  Northcott  and  Head  Clerk 
Hawes,  were  placetl  on  record  as  approving 
its  report  that: 

“THE  C'OST  OF  LIFE  INSUR.\NCE 

IS  dp:terminei)  by  the  a(]e  of 

THE  INSURED,  AND  INCREASi:S 
WITH  ADVANCING  AGE”— along  estab¬ 
lished  axiom  in  life  insurance  si  ience,  upon 
which  all  sound  life  insurance  has  since  Ijeen 
founded.  The  consetpient  corollary  of  this 
truth,  as  then  stated  by  the  Woodmen  Read- 
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justment  Committee,  was  that  safety  and 
equity  in  life  insurance  rates  demand  either 
that  the  rate  of  assessment  be  increased  w'ith 
advancing  age;  or,  if  the  rate  be  fixed  at 
entry  age,  that  the  risk  be  artificially  reduced 
by  the  accumulation  of  a  mathematical  re¬ 
serve,  increasing  in  amount  as  age  advances, 
unless  the  policy  is  reduced  in  the  amount  of 
benefit  payable  as  age  advances.  If  the  rate 
would  not  pay  the  benefit  promised,  then  the 
rate  must  be  increased  or  the  benefit  de¬ 
creased. 

The  committee  concluded  that  the  term,  or 
a  modified  step-rate  plan,  would  best  meet 
the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  member¬ 
ship;  but  a  level  rate  option,  with  mathe¬ 
matical  reserve,  was  regarded  as  perfectly 
feasible. 

For  an  entire  year  the  campaign  of  educa¬ 
tion  was  waged  through  the  official  organ; 
special  publications  dealt  with  every  side  of 
the  subject.  Tons  of  pamphlets  were  circu¬ 
lated  through  the  mails;  lecturers  spoke  in  the 
lodge  rooms;  special  meetings,  conventions, 
and  gatherings  of  the  leaders  w’ere  held. 
Every  method  and  art  of  persuasion  was 
employed  by  Governor  Northcott  and  his 
associates  to  let  the  members  know  exactly 
where  they  stood.  And  with  what  result  ? 

The  members  set  up  a  bitter,  vehemently 
passionate  protest  of  dissent.  It  was  only  by 
sacrificing  himself  and  abandoning  his  plan 
of  readjustment  that  Governor  Northcott 
managed  to  save  the  entire  administration 
from  being  swept  out  of  office.  They  got  the 
Governor’s  official  scalp  and  stuck  it  in  their 
belts.  Then  they  got  out  their  tomahawks, 
put  on  their  war  paint,  and  gathered  in  some 
300,000  additional  members  to  help  carry  the 
burden  of  the  ever-increasing  number  of  old 
men,  many  of  whom  are  paying  less  than  one 
tenth  of  what  it  costs  the  society  to  carry  their 
protection. 

In  October,  1909,  Major  Hawes,  Head 
Clerk  of  the  Modem  Woodmen,  presented  to 
the  Executive  Council  a  most  exhaustive  re¬ 
port  which  demonstrated  how  much  more 
acute  the  conditions  had  become  since  1902 — 
notwithstanding  the  addition  of  250,000  mem¬ 
bers.  He  urged  upon  the  Executive  Council 
to  present  these  facts  to  the  members,  and  to 
bring  the  question  up  again  for  consideration 
at  the  1910  Head  Camp  meeting.  But  this 
question  had  destroyed  other  officials  who 
touched  it,  and  beside,  the  fleshpots  were  to 
be  made  more  delectable  in  191 1 ;  so  they  let 
it  alone.  The  report  of  Major  Hawes  was 


received  by  the  Executive  Council — and 
placed  on  file. 

Realizing  that  the  Fraternal  Ostrich  will 
not  pull  his  head  out  of  the  sand  and  see  the 
dangers  that  l^eset  him,  men  tmly  interested 
in  his  future  welfare  are  attempting  to  save 
him  from  his  own  folly.  A  strong  effort  has 
been  made,  within  the  past  two  years,  to  pass 
legislation  making  it  compulsory  for  a  fra¬ 
ternal  order  to  fix  rates  that  are  equitable, 
and  sufficient  to  pay  all  losses  under  the  terms 
of  the  contract. 

But  how  are  you  going  to  have  such  laws 
passed  if  the  thousands  of  voters  who  con¬ 
stitute  the  membership  of  these  fraternal 
orders  are  opposed  to  them  ?  If  the  political 
issue  were  raised  by  candidates  for  the  legis¬ 
lature,  the  mere  suggestion  of  “old-line  insur¬ 
ance  attack”  would  be  sufficient  to  defeat 
them. 

The  other  plan  is  to  correct  the  evil  within 
the  orders  by  amending  the  organic  law — a 
procedure  which  is  within  the  power  of  the 
majority  of  the  members — so  that  the  insur¬ 
ance  of  all  members  over  fifty-five  or  sixty 
years  shall  cease,  unless  they  are  willing  to 
pay  the  actual  cost  of  carrying  their  risk  at 
such  age.  Increase  assessments  on  all  mem¬ 
bers  with  advancing  age,  unless  they  prefer  to 
pay  the  equivalent  artificial  level  rate,  and 
accumulate  a  mathematical  reserve.  “But,” 
the  objection  is  raised,  “this  freezes  out  our 
present  members  who  are  past  sixty,  and  all 
members  who  in  the  future  attain  that  age.” 

This  does  sound  harsh;  it  is  drastic.  But 
is  it  unjust  from  a  cold-blooded  business 
point  of  view  ?  Sentiment  has  done  much  in 
the  building  up  of  these  organizations  and 
will  continue  as  an  important  factor  in  their 
future  usefulness  to  the  individual  and  to 
society.  But  the  history  of  cooperative  effort 
is  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  ventures  in  which 
sentiment  was  substituted  for  sane  and  sound 
business  methods. 

Freezing  out  the  old  members  is  neither 
unjust  nor  inequitable.  No  member  beyond 
sixty  years  of  age  is  now  paying  the  actual 
present  cost  of  carrying  his  risk.  No  member 
has  acquired  any  vested  right  to  have  hfs  insur¬ 
ance  continued  for  his  whole  life,  or  at  a  fixed 
rate  of  assessment.  He  occupies  the  precise 
situation  of  a  man  who  has  insured  his  house 
against  fire,  paying  a  fixed  premium  year  by 
year.  He  has  got  what  he  paid  for  as  he  went 
along — namely,  protection.  Now  suppose 
somebody  builds  next  door  a  pow'der  maga¬ 
zine,  thereby  increasing  the  hazard;  the  fire 
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insurance  company  raises  its  rate,  and  the 
owner  of  the  house  cannot  complain.  Ad¬ 
vancing  age  increases  with  ine.xorable  cer¬ 
tainty  the  hazards  of  a  life  insurance  risk,  and 
this  must  be  provided  for,  or  the  company 
fails — with  inexorable  certainty.  The  f>owder 
magazine  may  never  blow  up,  but  death  is  the 
one  thing  that  will  surely  come.  If  this 
mathematical  increase  of  the  company’s  risk 
be  not  provided  for  by  raising  the  rates,  then 
the  concession  must  charged  to  a  gracious 
benevolence,  to  the  splendid  spirit  of  frater- 
nalism  which  animates  these  orders.  It  can¬ 
not  be  defended  upon  any  principle  of  ab¬ 
stract  justice.  But  if  the  order  cannot  pay  its 
just  debts,  benevolence  and  charity  may  be¬ 
come  improper.  No  man  has  a  right  to  give 
away  in  charity  that  which  does  not  belong  to 
him.  If  the  order  cannot  pay  its  just  debts  in 
the  future  because  it  now  attempts  to  carry  a 
few  old  members  at  less  than  cost,  then  this 
benevolence  becomes  a  colossal  fraud  upon 
future  widows  and  orphans. 

Here  is  another  thought  in  this  connection: 
The  original  pur|x>se  of  fraternal  insurance 
was  to  insure  the  productive  energy  of  its 
members;  to  provide  a  substitute  for  wage 
earners  when  the  earning  arm  was  with¬ 
drawn;  to  provide  for  helpless  young  children 
and  widows.  When  a  man  passes  fifty-five  or 
sixty,  his  family,  as  a  rule,  is  no  longer  de¬ 
pendent  upon  him.  He  is,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  beyond  the  producing  period  of  life. 
The  law  of  natme  has  reversed  the  depend¬ 
ence;  his  children  have  grown  up;  the  weak 
have  become^strong,  the  strong  have  become 
weak.  His  death  l>enefits  are  payable  to  able- 
bodied  heirs,  while  the  death  benefits  of  the 
man  of  thirty  are  payable  to  young  widows 
and  babes  in  arms.  It  is  well  enough  for  an 
Ostrich  to  look  at  every  side. 

Since  those  memorable  sessions  of  1898, 
1899,  and  1900,  the  managers  of  various 
orders  have  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  bring 
about  reform  in  their  financial  systems. 

About  one  fourth  of  the  orders  have  en¬ 
tirely  succeeded,  but  with  such  a  loss  of  mem¬ 
bership  and  confidence  that  the  end  is  not  yet 
certain.  Perhaps  an  additional  one  fourth 
have  partially  succeeded.  But  those  orders 
which  include  the  great  mass  of  the  eight 
million  members  stand  upon  no  firmer  foun¬ 
dation  in  the  matter  of  adequate  rates  than 
when  the  system  was  first  founded.  They  are 


self-governing  bodies,  and  reforms  cannot  be 
carried  through  without  their  initiative  or 
voluntary  consent.  It  is  up  to  the  members  of 
these  orders  to  decide  whether  the  fraternal 
system  of  life  insurance  shall  live  or  die.  If 
such  an  order  as  the  Modem  Woodmen 
should  succeed  in  reforming  its  plans  along 
scientific  lines,  with  the  approval  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  then  it  would  have  b^n  proven  that  the 
people  are  capable  of  rationally  and  safely 
conducting  a  vast  cooperative  enterprise.  If 
such  an  order,  with  its  million  members, 
should  fail  to  apply  the  plain  business  princi¬ 
ples  necessary  to  perpetuate  its  career,  then 
the  probabilities  are  that  this  whole  move¬ 
ment  of  fraternal  protection  and  mutual  self- 
help  would  fail. 

Bui  they  must  not  fail.  Twenty  millions  of 
widows  and  orphans  must  not  lose  that  bul¬ 
wark  of  nine  billion  dollars  which  now  stands 
between  them  and  abject  poverty.  The 
working  classes  must  not  lose  the  protection 
which  they  have  so  well  and  economically 
provided  through  these  orders.  The  laborer 
must  not  lose  his  sense  of  security  and  inde- 
]>endence.  But  above  all  and  beyond  all,  the 
fraternal  spirit  itself  must  not  be  destroyed. 
Nothing  could  possibly  replace  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  human  brotherhood  and  mutual 
self-help  inculcated  by  these  500  organiza¬ 
tions  in  more  than  100,000  local  lodges,  in 
every  village  and  hamlet  of  our  country. 
The  effort  expended  to  build  up  this  institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Common  Good  could  never  be 
recovered.  Confidence  in  their  own  ability 
to  overcome  the  hardships  and  evils  of  their 
own  condition  could  never  be  restored  in  this 
or  future  generations  of  the  working  classes. 

Is  the  general  public  concerned  in  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  these  orders?  Almshouses  and  or¬ 
phanages  would  have  had  to  be  erected  to 
provide  for  some  of  the  destitute  widows  and 
orphans  of  80,000  members  who  died  last 
year,  but  who  were  provided  for  by  the  dis¬ 
tribution  among  them  of  ninety-four  millions 
in  benefits.  This  does  not  estimate  the  addi¬ 
tional  aid  given  to  thousands  of  other  mem¬ 
bers  in  »ckness  and  distress.  Money  cannot 
measure  the  comfort  and  consolation  of  the 
kindly  hand.  The  Fraternal  Ostrich  must 
not  fail.  He  is  a  powerhil  bird;  his  kick  is 
mighty  and  will  prevail.  But  he  must  jerk 
his  head  out  of  the  sand  and  quit  kicking  the 
wrong  way. 


THE  STUFF  OF  HEROES 
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Above  the  steady  grinding  of  wheels 
through  sand,  and  the  straining  creak 
of  harness  taxed  almost  to  the  breaking 
point,  rose  the  voice  of  Ezra  Butters,  teamster 
of  the  first  blue-bodied  wagon  of  the  long 
train: 

Oh,  Beulah  Land,  sweet  Beulah  Land, 

As  on  thy  highest  mount  I  standi 

There  was  no  variation  in  Butters’s  selec¬ 
tions.  Two  members  of  the  cavalry  escort, 
who  had  been  relegated  by  fate  to  positions  in 
wagons  two  hundred  yards  distant  from  But¬ 
ters’s,  estimated  that  Ezra  had  sung  that  par¬ 
ticular  gospel  hymn  every  quarter  of  a  mile 
for  thirty  miles.  They  were  tired  of  the 
racket,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that 
an  army  needs  teamsters  for  various  purposes, 
they  would  probably  have  shot  1‘^ra  while  he 
sang,  both  of  them  being  short  of  ethical 
scruples. 

Even  Lieutenant  Cadman,  in  the  advance 
party,  could  hear  the  hoarse  voice  and  was 
annoyed.  “Why  is  it,”  he  asked  of  Stevens, 
his  second  in  command,  “that  there  is  always 
something  offensive  alx)ut  a  teamster?  They 
invariably  sing  or  do  something  equally  bad.” 

“Probably,”  suggested  Stevens  sagely, 
“because  the  teamsters  as  a  rule  are  such  an 
exquisitely  rum  lot  of  beings.” 

“I  know  it,”  agreed  Cadman.  “They’re  a 
worthless  lot.  They  can  drive  horses,  grease 
axles,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  As  long  as  you 
keep  them  far  enough  from  the  firing  line, 
they’re  all  very  well;  but  let  one  bullet 
whistle  overhead,  and  they’re  cutting  the 
traces  and  getting  away,  leaving  the  wagons 
where  they  stand.” 

“Never  yet,”  supplemented  Stevens,  “have 
I  known  one  to  be  equal  to  an  emergency — 
outside  the  four  sides  of  his  wagon.” 

Butters  did  not  look  like  a  man  who  would 
deliberately  sing  gospel  hymns,  nor  did  his 
attitude  express  any  degree  of  devoutness. 
He  lolled  at  ease  on  the  hard  seat  of  the  wagon, 
his  long  legs  hanging  over  the  low  dashboard. 


his  felt  hat  pushed  on  to  the  back  of  his  head. 
The  sweat  rolled  down  his  cheeks  and  matted 
his  long,  unkempt  mustache.  From  time  to 
time  he  struck  the  plodding  horses  mercilessly 
with  his  long  whip,  accompanying  the  act 
W’ith  much  profanity.  The  horses,  worn  by 
long  miles  of  plodding,  almost  crazed  by  the 
steady,  burning  heat,  were  incapable  of  any 
greater  efforts  and  only  quivered  under  the 
strokes  of  the  lash. 

On  every  side  of  him  stretched  interminable 
reaches  of  yellow  sand,  with  the  little  blue 
dots  of  the  cavalry  escort  pricked  out  against 
the  yellow  skyline.  Behind  Butters’s  wagon 
the  others  extended  across  the  waste  in  a  long 
line,  like  a  gigantic  snake.  Sprawled  out  in 
an  effort  at  ease  on  the  blue  boxes  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  in  the  wagon,  back  of  Butters,  lay  a 
trooper  whose  horse  had  gone  hopelessly  lame 
earlier  in  the  day.  Ezra  had  attempted  to 
engage  this  man  in  conversation,  but  he  had 
proved  taciturn.  Wearily  the  teamster’s  eye 
roved  about  the  hideously  monotonous  land¬ 
scape;  not  a  feature  of  it  changed.  The 
cavalry  escort  was  always  just  as  far  away, 
the  next  wagon  just  as  far  behind.  The 
chances  of  the  speech  which  Butters  craved 
were  as  remote  as  ever. 

“Oh,  Beulah  Land - ”  he  commenced. 

The  trooper  behind  him  rolled  over  on  the 
boxes  with  a  groan  of  misery.  “If  you  start 
that  again,”  he  warned,  “I’m  going  to  throw 
you  into  the  desert!” 

Butters  stared  at  him  weakly.  “All 
right,”  he  said.  “I  won’t;  but  if  you  was  to 
whistle  a  bit,  I  dunno’s  I’d  mind.” 

“Why  in  blazes  should  I  whistle?”  de¬ 
manded  the  trooper  angrily.  “There’s  no 
reason  for  it!” 

“Well,”  explained  Butters,  “I’ve  heard  the 
same  sounds  now  for  three  days,  an’  I’d  like 
a  change.” 

The  trooper  grunted  and  rolled  back  on  to 
the  boxes.  Butters  looked  at  him  longingly, 
but  the  man  seemed  to  have  passed  again  into 
the  state  of  absolute  quiet  which  he  had  main- 
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tained  for  hours.  Again  Butters’s  eye  wheeled 
around  the  glaring  circle  of  the  horizon  in 
search  of  something  different — and  failed  to 
find  it.  He  was  on  the  point  of  singing  again 
when  he  recalled  the  trooper’s  threat.  A 
glance  at  the  angles  of  the  man’s  chin  did 
away  with  any  thought  of  the  possible  empti¬ 
ness  of  the  words.  Ezra  considered  calling 
out  in  his  lonely  misery  to  the  man  on  the  next 
wagon — only  to  remember  that  he  was  deaf 
as  a  post.  He  looked  appealingly  at  the  * 
prostrate  cavalryman.  The  man’s  eyes  were 
open.  Butters  whipped  his  horses,  swore 
forcibly,  relapsed  into  silence  for  five  inter¬ 
minable  minutes,  and  then  said  over  his 
shoulder: 

“Was  you  ever  in  Three  Rivers,  Michi¬ 
gan?” 

“No,”  answered  the  man  drowsily. 
“Why?” 

To  Butters  that  single  interrogation  was 
worth  everything.  It  meant  a  break  in  the 
monotony — a  chance  for  speech.  He  crossed 
his  legs  and  thrust  an  empty  pipe  between  his 
teeth  to  increase  his  feeling  of  comfort. 

“Well,  sir,”  he  said  importantly,  “I  lived 
there.  The  finest  little  town  you  ever  saw.” 

He  waited  breathlessly  for  the  trooper  to 
answer.  He  did  not,  but  he  neither  closed 
his  eyes  nor  ordered  silence,  and  Ezra  took 
heart. 

“Used  to  drive  a  truck  for  the  Sheffield 
p)eop)le,”  he  went  on.  “Drove  that  truck 
every  day  for  five  years.  Yes,  sir,  never 
mis^  a  day  in  five  years!  Them  Sheffield 
people  is  a  great  bunch;  always  give  us  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon  off!  An’  you’ve  never  been 
there?”  •  ■ 

Just  the  shadow  of  a  smile  crep>t  around  the 
trooper’s  mouth,  and  he  answered,  imitating 
Butters’s  sober  tone:  “  No,  sir,  t  never  have!  ” 

“Well,  well,”  commuted  Ezra,' and  then 
he  launched  with  his  full  pxiwers  u{K>n  a  de¬ 
scription  of  his  native  heath,  and  of  the  thirty, 
odd  years  of  his  colorless  life.  The  trooper 
lay  stretched  out  at  full  length  under  the  rain 
of  trivialities  and  tried  to  sleep,  but  Butters’s 
nasal  tones  were  not  soothing.  ■  Now  and 
then  he  drowsed  away,  but  Ezra’s  voice  would 
rise  and  the  unhappy  trooper  would  awake 
into  the  glare  of  the  sand  and  the  sky  with  a 
start.  Finally  he  sat  bolt  upright  and  faced 
his  tormentor. 

“For  Heaven’s  sake!”  he  ejaculated,  “sing 
*  ‘  Beulah  Land ’  or  anything  else!  There  may 
be  two  p>eople  in  the  world  that  care  about 
hearing  that;  but  who  in  blazes  cares  about 


whether  your  boss  gave  you  five  or  six  dollars 
a  week?  1  don’t!” 

The  trooper  slid  abruptly  over  the  tailpiece, 
and  Butters  saw  him  climb  into  the  next 
wagon. 

“Now  I  wonder,”  he  mused,  “what’s  the 
matter  with  him.  Heat,  I  guess.  I  was  just 
tryin’  to  ’muse  him!” 

He  relapsed  again  into  uncomfortable  si¬ 
lence,  and  abuse  of  his  horses.  The  line  of 
wagons  crawled  on  across  the  plain,  following 
only  the  shifting,  shallow  ruts  which  had  been 
cut  by  other  trains  before  them.  Butters 
droop>^  his  head  and  silently  regretted  the 
moment  in  which  he  had  thrown  aw-ay  a  job 
and  the  proximity  of  Dolan’s  free  limches 
because  the  government  offered  him  more 
than  he  had  been  getting. 

At  the  head  of  the  column.  Lieutenants 
Cadman  and  Stevens  began  consulting  their 
watches  and  assuming  expressions  of  care  and 
thoughtfulness.  It  happ>ened  that  it  was 
Cadman’s  first  independent  command,  and 
his  respK>nsibilities  rested  heavily  upxtn  him. 

“It’s  time  we  came  in  sight  of  timber,” 
said  Stevens. 

In  reply  Cadman  held  up  a  hand  for  si¬ 
lence,  and  both  checked  their  horses  and 
listened.  The  creaking  of  axles  sounded 
loud  behind  them  in  the  hot  silrace^  but  far  in 
front  there  throbbed  another  Sound — a  sound 
that  they  both  knew. 

“They’re  at  it!”  shouted  Cadman.  “And 
the  I<ord  knows  how  long  they’ve  been  at  it!  ” 

Stevens  scratched  his  head  in'p)efplexity. 
“Now  I  wonder  what  we  ought  to  he 
roused.  “Run  our  wagons  right  smack  into 
the  fighting  and  risk  getting  in  the  way  or 
even  losing  them  ?  Or  just  sit  tight  here  and 
wait  for  something  to  happ>en?” 

In  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  being'.  First 
lieutenant  Cadman  was  p)^lexed  by  the 
same  question;  but  be  had  no  intention  that 
Second  lieutenant  Stevens  should -guess  it. 
Indeed,  he  welcomed  the  manifest  perplexity 
of  his  subordinate.  .  . 

“My  orders,”  he  said,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  stiffness,  “are  p>erfectly  explicit.  I 
am  to  bring  up  this  ammunition  with  all  pos¬ 
able  speed — and  that’s  what  I  shall  do. 
Lieutenant  Stevens,  will  you  order  the  rear¬ 
guard  to  close  in,  and  decrease  the  intnvals 
between  your  flankers?” 

Stevens  saluted  and  rode  away,  while  the 
wagon-train,  men  and  l)easts  pricking  up 
their  ears  at  the  sound  of  the  distant  firing, 
ploughed  steadily  on  through  the  sand.  As 
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Stevens  passed  the  first  wagon,  Butters 
shouted  at  him: 

“Say,  we  ain’t  goin’  up  where  all  that 
racket  is,  are  we?” 

At  the  moment  Stevens’s  contempt  for  team¬ 
sters  was  intensified  by  a  certain  irritation  at 
the  sudden  stiffening  of  his  superior’s  disci¬ 
pline.  Butters’s  question  hit  him  across  the 
grain. 

“You’ll  go  where  you’re  order^,”  he 
snapped. 

The  wagon-train  assumed  a  more  compact 
form.  The  members  of  the  escort  closed  up 
on  the  flanks  and  at  the  rear,  while  a  few 
troopers  scouted  still  farther  out  on  the  plain. 
Stevens  and  Cadman  endeavored  to  be  every¬ 
where  at  once,  searching  zealously  for  some 
danger  to  be  met  and  avoided,  but  they  en¬ 
countered  nothing  save  the  increasing  sounds 
of  firing  ahead.  To  increase  the  compactness 
of  his  column,  Cadman  drew  his  wagons  into 
two  lines,  and  Butters  found  himself  driving 
beside  the  deaf  teamster.  This  was  an  added 
grievance,  but  he  remembered  the  trooper  in 
the  back  of  the  wagon. 

“They  won’t  make  us  get  into  this,  will 
they  ?  ”  he  called  across  anxiously. 

The  trooper  stuck  his  head  above  the  side 
of  the  wagon  and  glowered  at  him.  “This 
battle,”  he  growled,  “was  designed  and  is 
being  carried  out  solely  for  the  torture  and 
destruction  of  teamsters.” 

Butters  stared  at  him  vacantly  and  shook 
his  head.  “  I  hired  out  to  drive  my  team,”  he 
objected.  “I  ain’t  no  soldier.” 

The  sandy  nature  of  the  ground  changed 
somewhat,  and  a  thin  growth  of  bushes  and 
stunted  trees  appeared.  The  ground  com¬ 
menced  to  slope,  and  the  surface  grew  rockier. 
Gradually  the  glare  of  the  sun  decreased,  and 
men  and  horses  gasped  thdr  relief. 

Butters  took  the  empty  pipe  from  his  mouth 
and  gazed  into  the  bowl  despairingly.  “  Ain’t 
got  any  ’baccy,  have  ye?”  he  called  across 
to  the  cavalryman. 

The  other  shook  his  head.  “There’s 
plenty  of  it  up  where  they’re  fighting, 
though,”  he  add^  with  a  grin. 

Butters  appeared  to  consider  the  matter 
deeply.  “I  guess  they  can  keep  it,”  he  said 
finally. 

Mingled  with  the  distant  roar  and  crackle 
of  the  firing  came  a  new  soimd — a  deeper, 
steadier  roar.  Cadman  heard  it  and  scowled. 

“The  river’s  higher!”  he  muttered. 

The  column  hurried  forward,  spurred  on  by 
Cadman’s  nervous  orders.  A  trooper  from 


the  advance  party  came  riding  back  to  where 
the  two  lieutenants  were  holding  a  hurried 
consultation. 

“The  bridge  is  gone,  sir,”  he  announced. 

Cadman  stared  at  him  incredulously. 
“Gone?”  he  demanded.  The  trooper 
nodded.  Cadman  and  Stevens  looked  at 
each  other  and  then  at  the  trooper,  as  though 
he  were  the  cause  of  the  disaster. 

“We’ll  have  to  wait,  that’s  all,”  Stevens 
said. 

“There’s  a  signal  corps  man  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,”  the  trooper  went  on,  “but 
there’s  none  of  us  up  there  can  read  the  wig¬ 
wag.” 

With  a  muttered  exclamation,  Cadman 
spurred  forward  his  horse  and  rode  toward 
the  point  where  the  little  knot  of  horsemen 
had  gathered  on  the  edge  of  the  river.  He 
took  a  private’s  carbine,  tied  a  handkerchief 
to  it,  and  held  mute  converse  with  the  figure 
on  the  other  side  of  the  stream.  The  cavalry¬ 
men  and  the  distant  wagon-train  watched 
them  in  uncomprehending  interest.  Cad¬ 
man’s  face  grew  more  and  more  serious  as  the 
signals  fluttered  back  and  forth.  Finally  he 
lowered  his  improvised  flag  and  turned  to 
Stevens  with  a  helpless  e.xpression. 

“We’re  licked  if  we  can’t  get  these  wagons 
across  the  river,”  he  announced  in'  a*  dull 
voice.  “They’ve  been  fighting  here  for  four¬ 
teen  hours,  and  the  ammunition’s  nearly 
gone.  They  can’t  hold  out  more  than  an 
hour  longer.  This  freshet  came  along  two 
days  ago  and  washed  out  the  old  bridge  and 
the  pontoons.” 

The  men  looked  at  the  river.  It  roared 
past  them  brimming’ from  bank  to  bank — a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide.  The  signal¬ 
man  on  the  other  bank  leaned  on  his  flag  and 
watched  them  curiously.  Through  the  rush 
of  the  waters  they  heard  the  rattle  of  firing 
that  would  die  out  in  defeat  unless  they  could 
get  the  blue  boxes  across. 

“How  about  fords?”  Cadman  asked. 

The  troopers  shook  their  heads. 

“We’ve  been  five  miles  up  and  dowm 
stream,”  explained  one  of  them  whose  trousers 
were  wet  to  the  waist  and  whose  bay  horse 
was  black  with  water,  “and  there  ain’t  a  place 
better’n  this!” 

Cadman  pushed  his  horse  to  the  bank,  but 
the  beast  refused  to  enter  the  water.  He  used 
the  spur  and  the  flat  of  his  saber — and  was 
nearly  unsaddled  for  his  pains. 

“Did  you  try  the  depth  here?”  he  de¬ 
manded  of  the  drenched  soldier. 
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“I  couldn’t  get  ten  feet  from  shore,”  an¬ 
swered  the  man. 

The  two  officers  and  the  little  group  of 
soldiers  continued  to  stare  helplessly  at  the 
rushing  water,  seemingly  obsessed  by  the 
consciousness  of  their  own  pow’erlessness. 
The  signal-man  on  the  opposite  bank  shouted 
something  unintelligible,  waved  his  arms,  and 
sat  down.  Presently  they  saw  the  clouds  of 
smoke  arising  from  his  pipe. 

“Gee!”  exclaimed  a  voice  in  Cadman’s 
ear.  “That  feller  over  there’s  got  some 
smokin’!” 

Cadman  whirled  to  see  Butters — his  long 
figure  leaning  easily  against  a  tree,  his  hands 
in  his  trousers’  pockets,  his  pipe,  bowl  down¬ 
ward,  hanging  from  his  lips-=— contemplating 
the  distant  smoker  with  an  expression  of  the 
keenest  envy. 

Cadman’s  helpless  indignation  found  a 
vent.  “Why  in  blazes  did  you  leave  your 
team?”  he  stormed. 

Ezra  turned  upon  him  a  glance  of  mild  as 
tonishment.  “Well,  they’ll  stand  all  right,” 
he  explained.  “Can’t  go  very  far,”  he  added, 
with  a  cheerful  grin  at  the  river. 

“You  get  back  to  ’em!”  shouted  Cadman. 

“All  right,  all  right!”  murmured  Butters, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  quieting  a  weeping 
child,  as  he  went  back  to  his  horses. 

I'he  column  commenced  to  lose  all  sem¬ 
blance  of  military  order  and  straggled  to  the 
edge  of  the  river  to  watch  the  thing  that  had 
stopped  it.  Cadman  recovered  from  the 
first  shock,  which  had  reduced  him  to  blind 
inactivity,  and  became  feverishly  busy.  Men 
galloped  up  and  down  the  bank  looking  for 
boats.  He  himself  tried  to  find  fords  in  a 
dozen  places;  he  sent  the  best  swimmers  of 
his  half-company  into  the  water  with  their 
horses.  In  the  meantime  the  teamsters  stood 
about  in  knots  and  watched  the  fruitless 
efforts  of  the  cavalry  without  attempting  to 
hide  their  scorn.  Occasional  men  appeared 
on  the  other  shore.  The  sound  of  firing  con¬ 
tinued  without  slackening;  it  was  evident 
that  the  engagement  was  still  too  hot  for  men 
to  be  spared. 

After  a  while  Cadman  sat  down  on  the 
ground  in  a  dejected  heap,  and  watched  his 
distant  horsemen  scurrying  along  the  banks 
of  the  stream.  Stevens,  whose  supply  of  wild 
schemes  for  forcing  a  passage  was  not  ex¬ 
hausted,  stood  at  his  side  and  offered  further 
suggestions,  to  all  of  which  Cadman  shook 
his  head  despondently. 

“And  now,”  he  groaned,  “that  we’re  hung 


up  on  the  edge  of  this  silly  brook,  they’ll 
probably  get  into  our  rear,  throw  their  own 
pontoons  across,  and  gobble  us  up  with  the 
rest  of  the  troops!” 

Stevens  nodded  in  grim  sympathy. 

“Down  here,”  Cadman  went  on,  “it  only 
looks  foolish  and  annoying,  but  up  there, 
where  good  men  are  being  shot  to  pieces  be¬ 
cause  they  haven’t  got  lead  to  sling  back — it’s 
tragic!” 

“Want  to  get  ’cross,  don’t  ye?”  inquired 
the  drawling  voice  of  Butters. 

Cadman  flopped  limply  over  on  to  the 
earth,  between  laughter  and  tears  at  the 
words,  and  glanced  up  to  find  an  expression 
of  perfect  seriousness  on  Ezra’s  face.  His 
sense  of  humor  stood  off  his  natural  resent¬ 
ment. 

“No,”  he  answered  whimsically;  “but  I’m 
willing  to  take  you  over  if  you  really  w'ant  to 
go!” 

Ezra  scratched  his  chin.  “Guess  I’ll  do 
it,”  he  announced  finally.  “I  want  some  o’ 
that  feller’s  smokin’.” 

“Of  course  you’ll  take  the  rest  of  us?”  in¬ 
quired  Stevens,  checking  an  almost  hysterical 
burst  of  laughter. 

“Can’t  get  them  horses  and  wagons  over,” 
replied  Butters,  with  a  sober  shake  of  his 
head,  “but  I  might  manage  it  with  them  blue 
boxes  in  the  wagons.” 

Cadman’s  mouth  dropped  open.  He  got 
to  his  feet  and  grasped  Ezra  roughly  by  the 
shoulder. 

“This  is  no  time  for  fooling,  my  man,”  he 
reminded  him. 

“I  ain’t  foolin’,”  insisted  Butters. 

The  two  officers  looked  at  him  intently. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  lean  figure,  the 
hopelessly  ordinary  face,  and  the  weak  chin 
to  arouse  confidence,  nor  had  the  man  ever 
given  indication  that  he  could  do  anything 
other  than  drive  his  team. 

“All  right,  take  ’em  across,”  said  Cadman 
suddenly,  with  an  air  of  washing  his  hands  of 
the  whole  matter. 

Stevens  stared  at  his  superior  in  amaze¬ 
ment,  but  Cadman  turned  his  back  and 
walked  toward  the  bank  of  the  river. 

“Kin  I  boss  them  other  chaps?”  inquired 
Ezra,  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  toward  his  fel¬ 
low  teamsters. 

Cadman  turned  on  his  heel  and  made  a 
wide,  all-including  gesture.  “You  can  do 
anything,”  he  sputtered  angrily.  “I  can 
fight  men,  but  I  can’t  fight  nature.  If  you 
can  jump  that  ditch — ”  and  he  jerked  a 
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gauntleted  thumb  toward  the  water — “and 
take  those  boxes  with  you,  go  on  and  do  it!” 

Butters  walked  back  to  his  owm  wagon, 
summoned  two  other  teamsters,  and  com¬ 
menced  to  unload  the  heavy,  squat  boxes. 
They  piled  them  in  a  pyramid  on  the  ground. 
Once  in  a  while  Cadman  took  his  moody 
glance  from  the  river  long  enough- to  glance  at 
Butters’s  operations;  the  rest  of  the  time  he 
stared  straight  before  him,  listening  to  the 
distant  rattle  of  guns. 

“Shucks!”  exclaimed  Ezra,  working  at  the 
wheel  of  his  wagon  with  a  wrench.  “This 
ain’t  nothin’.  We’ll  be  across  here  in  a  jiffy. 
I  got  stuck  once  down  at  Three  Rivers  with  a 
dray-load  o’  castin’s.” 

The  cavalrymen,  under  Cadman’s  orders, 
were  now  attempting  the  construction  of  a 
raft.  They  had  got  an  axe  from  one  of  the 
wagons  and  were  pecking  impotently  at  the 
gnarled  trunk  of  a  tree  standing  close  to  the 
water.  Stevens  was  estimating  the  chances 
of  taking  wagons  and  all,  trying  a  forced 
march  to  the  nearest  bridge — an  indefinite 
distance  to  the  north — ^and  possibly  becoming 
a  first  lieutenant,  or  even  a  captain. 

“Here,  you  fellers!”  exclaimed  Butters. 
“Unload  two  more  wagons  and  bust  up  the 
boxes — the  wagon-boxes.” 

The  teamsters  looked  at  him  in  uncer¬ 
tainty. 

“Cio  on,  do  it!”  he  commanded,  with  a 
sudden  stiffening  of  his  weak  underjaw. 

He  saw  them  at  work,  then  set  two  other 
men  to  splicing  together  all  the  halters  to  be 
found  and  piecing  out  the  result  with  the 
tugs  and  lines  from  the  different  teams. 

“Save  the  nails!”  he  shouted  to  the  men 
who  were  rapidly  breaking  two  of  the  wagons 
to  pieces. 

The  two  officers  and  their  men  began  to 
glance  oftener  in  the  direction  of  the  busy 
throng  about  the  wagons.  Ezra,  his  empty 
pipe  sticking  straight  out,  was  hopping  about 
everywhere.  Under  his  orders  the  boards 
from  the  dismantled  wagon-boxes  had  been 
nailed  to  the  box  of  his  own  wagon,  which  he 
had  taken  off  the  wheels  and  lowered  to  the 
ground. 

“By  George!”  exclaimed  Cadman  in  as¬ 
tonishment.  “A  boat!” 

He  turned  to  his  men,  his  face  flushing,  and 
began  to  give  orders.  In  ten  minutes  the  re¬ 
modeled  wagon-box,  a  clumsy  and  by  no 
means  seaworthy-looking  craft,  was  at  the 
edge  of  the  water. 

“Now,”  exclaimed  Butters,  as  he  stripped 


off  his  clothes,  “somebody  hold  my  pipe.  I 
ain’t  goin’  to  lose  that  after  all  this  bother!” 

He  stood  naked  on  the  bank,  knotting 
about  his  waist  the  long  rope  which  he  had 
constructed  of  harness  and  halters. 

“Don’t  nobody  go  haulin’  me  back  till  I 
give  the  word,”  he  commanded.  “I  ain’t 
near  such  a  bad  swimmer  as  I  look  to  be.” 

He  walked  along  the  shore  to  a  point  two 
hundred  yards  above  the  wagons.  “When 
I’m  acrost,”  he  said,  “tie  that  there  rope  to 
the  wagon-box,  an’  we’ll  see!” 

He  shivered  slightly  as  he  stobd  on  the 
brink,  his  long,  ungainly  limbs  twitching  as  he 
looked  at  the  cold,  black  water.  “I  don’t 
like  this  here  business  none  too  much,”  he 
admitted,  “but  I  can’t  stand  watchin’  that 
feller  smokin’  over  there,  an’  me  with  an 
empty  pipe!” 

With  a  mighty  splash  he  struck  the  water. 
The  first  rush  of  the  current  caught  him,  and 
he  rolled  and  tumbled  down  stream,  awk¬ 
wardly  striving  to  get  into  position  to  breast 
the  current.  The  men  with  the  rope  started 
to  haul  him  back. 

“Let  him  go  a  bit  farther,”  commanded 
Cadman,  without  looking  away  from  the  spot 
where  Ezra’s  black  head  bobbed  in  the  cur¬ 
rent. 

“They  ought  to  haul  him  in,”  suggested 
Stevens  presently,  looking  anxious.  “There 
isn’t  a  man  of  us  could  swim  across  there.” 

“ I  don’t  know,”  answered  Cadman.  “I’m 
getting  my  eyes  open  to  a  few  things.” 

The  teamster  was  swimming;  the  current 
beat  him  down  swiftly,  but  he  gained. 
Breathlessly  the  men  watched  bis  efforts.  His 
progress  was  slow.  Once  they  thought  he 
had  signaled  them  to  pull  back,  but  discovered 
their  mistake  when  his  angry  shouts  to 
“I.,et  go!”  came  bubblingly  from  the  river. 

“Stevens,”  commanded  Cadman  sharply, 
“signal  that  chap  over  there  that  they  can 
have  their  ammunition  as  fast  as  they  can  send 
for  it.” 

Stevens  looked  hard  at  his  superior,  and 
then  began  wigwagging  busily  to  the  other 
shore,  where  the  signal-man  woke  into  life 
at  the  first  flutter  of  the  handkerchief. 

“The  man’s  a  fish!”  exclaimed  Stevens  as 
he  watched  Butters’s  head  popping  above  the 
surface  of  the  water  twenty  yards  from  the 
opposite  shoreline. 

“I  suppose,”  said  Cadman  reflectively, 
“that  he’s  what’s  called  a  hero!” 

The  trooper  who  had  ridden  in  Butters’s 
wagon  suddenly  spoke.  “His  name,”  he 
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said  thoughtfully,  “is  Ezra  Butters.  He 
used  to  drive  a  truck  in  Three  Rivers,  Mich¬ 
igan.  His  wife’s  name  is  Molly.  He  told  me 
so.  They  have  no  children.  He  is  very  fond 
of  the  free  lunches  provided  by  a  citizen  of 
Three  Rivers  named  Dolan.” 

Cadman  glanced  in  surprise  at  the  speaker, 
caught  the  expression  on  his  face,  and  nodded 
his  head  slowly,  several  times. 

The  men  saw  Butters  reach  shallow  water, 
stagger  a  bit,  then  flounder  somehow  on  to 
the  shore.  In  the  excitement  of  tying  the 
ropes  to  the  bow  and  stem  of  their  extempor¬ 
ize  boat,  they  forgot  to  cheer  him.  He  lay 
gasping  like  a  hsh  on  the  other  shore,  the 
signal-man  working  over  him  anxiously. 
After  a  moment  the  latter  rose  to  his  knees 
and  commenced  signaling.  Cadman  watched 
the  fluttering  flag  and  then  shouted. 

“Butters  wants  his  pipe  sent  over  with  the 
first  load!”  he  cried. 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  the  wagon-box 
pitched,  tossed,  and  creaked  across  on  its 
first  trip.  It  reached  the  other  shore  half  full 
of  water,  but  the  two  blue  boxes  in  it  were  un¬ 
injured,  and  Ezra’s  pipe  bobbed  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water  inside  the  boat.  On  the 
next  trip  Butters,  stark  naked,  but  with  his 
pipe  going  full  blast,  sat  astride  one  of  the 
boxes  and  bailed  diligently  with  the  nose  bag 
of  one  of  his  horses. 

As  the  third  load  reached  the  shore,  with 
Cadman  and  Stevens  on  board,  a  dozen 
pack -mules,  under  escort  of  a  little  squad  of 
cavalry,  came  clattering  down  to  the  shore  of 
the  river  where  Butters  was  busy  superintend¬ 
ing  the  landing.  Cadman  stood  near,watching 
the  operations  with  an  air  of  abstraction. 
Visions  of  a  captaincy  were  dispelled  by  the 
visions  of  a  weak-faced,  long-limbed  teamster, 
naked  save  for  a  flapping  felt  hat. 

“What  brand  o’  tobacco  d’ye  smoke,  any¬ 


way?”  Butters  asked  the  signal-man  as  he 
landed  on  the  fifth  trip.  “I  kind  o’  like  it.” 

An  hour  later  the  infantrymen  dotting  a 
line  of  hills  two  miles  beyond  the  river,  where 
they  had  lain  for  hours  holding  bade  their 
ammunition — shooting  only  when  to  fire  was 
to  kill — heard  rumors  of  cartridges.  A  few 
minutes  later,  men  commenced  to  spill  the 
shining  yellow  objects  out  of  the  blue  boxes 
on  to  the  earth,  and  a  yell  went  up  that  was 
heard  at  the  river.  The  enemy,  encountering 
a  fire  which  in  some  unaccountable  fashion 
trebledin  volume  within  a  few  minutes,  backed 
off  after  the  fashion  of  a  man  who  has  received 
an  une.xpected  blow  in  the  solar  plexus. 

In  the  glow  of  sunset,  the  Brigadier  walked 
his  horse  slowly  down  to  the  edge  of  the  river, 
having  won  a  battle  that  he  had  despaired  of 
ever  doing  anything  but  lose.  He  approached 
the  place  where  “The  Ark,”  with  its  rope  and 
harness  cable,  was  moored.  Cadman  rose 
and  saluted. 

“Lieutenant - ”  commenced  the  Briga¬ 

dier,  but  Cadman  raised  a  deferentially  si¬ 
lencing  hand. 

“There’s  the  man  who  brought  it  across. 
General,”  he  explained  with  a  gesture.  “I 
didn’t  do  it.” 

The  Brigadier  looked,  arched  his  eyebrows, 
and  got  off  his  horse.  He  went  to  where  But¬ 
ters  sat  on  an  empty  blue  box,  puffing  con¬ 
tentedly  at  his  pipe. 

“My  man,”  he  commenced  with  an  air  be¬ 
fitting  the  occasion,  “in  the  name  of  the  army 
and  of  your  country  I  w'i^  to  thank  you  pub¬ 
licly.  It  is  due  to  your  heroism  that  the 
battle  has  lieen  won.” 

Ezra  removed  his  pipe  and  stared  at  the 
Brigadier  uncomprehendingly. 

“Battle?”  he  asked  blankly.  “What 
battle  ?  ” 
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Synopsis  op  Preceding  Instalments:  At  twenty-five.  Esther  Carey  has  her  own  office  as  a  law  stenographer,  and 
is  the  principal  supiwrt  of  a  family  of  four.  One  of  her  principal  employers  is  Will  Palsworth.  for  whose  shallow- 
natured  wife  Esther  has  worked,  ralsworth.  bitterly  discontented,  begs  Esther  to  go  away  with  him;  but  even  when 
at  last  she  has  consented,  she  breaks  her  promise  to  meet  him.  Meantime  Senator  Bellars.  in  the  same  building,  has 
summoned  home  Irom  Paris  his  nephew.  Stephen  Kirkland,  a  man  of  distinguished  manner  and  brilliant  genius,  but 
with  a  record  of  ineffectiveness  and  dissipation;  and  Esther  Carey  hel|>s  him  in  his  fight  against  the  powerful  attacks 
of  temptation  to  drink.  That  fall  Kirkland  stands  by  Esther  through  the  illness  and  death  of  her  brother,  and  a  few 
months  later,  despite  the  furious  opposition  of  Senator  Bellars  and  of  Esther's  sister.  Fanny,  they  are  married.  Kirk¬ 
land  has  been  abmrbed  in  writing  a  drama,  but  when  the  manuscript  meets  one  refusal,  he  turns  abruptly  to  finance. 
At  intervals  Esther  has  to  renew  her  fight  againsUhis  besetting  temptation,  and  she  employs  the  unusual  wearon  of 
silence.  Presently  they  go  to  the  Adirondacks  for  vacation,  where  Kirkland’s  attention  is  caught  by  Miss  Pagee, 
a  beautiful  Washington  girl.  In  the  midst  of  this  affair,  he  returns  to  New  York  on  business  that  he  believes  is 
to  bring  him  fortune.  On  the  day  before  he  comes  back.  Miss  Pagee.  paddling  alone,  is  drowned.  Kirkland,  mean¬ 
while.  has  lost  instead  of  won.  and  he  takes  a  position  as  secretary  to  a  prominent  senator,  his  uncle's  enemy.  His 
haunting  trouble  pursues  him.  and  after  the  death  of  Sinclair,  his  closest  friend,  he  disappears  for  three  days. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV  {Continued) 

During  those  days  after  Mr.  Sinclair’s 
death  when  my  husband  didn’t  come 
home,  I  didn’t  know  what  to  do.  Mrs. 
Howland,  our  landlady,  came  in  to  me  and  said : 

“Mrs.  Kirkland,  I  have  been  through  the 
same  mill;  only  my  husband  wasn’t  a  gentle¬ 
man,  and  it  was  harder.  .  .  .  Let  me  help 
you.’* 

We  went  out  together,  she  and  I,  and  we 
went  everywhere  that  either  of  us  thought 
he  might  be.  She  wouldn’t  let  me  tell  the 
police,  and  she  made  me  understand  that’ 
times  like  these  come  to  any  man  who  drinks 
as  my  husband  did.  I  told  them  down  at 
his  office  that  he  was  ill. 

The  fourth  day  I  said  to  Mrs.  Howland: 
“I  am  going  to  start  after  him.  If  he 
comes  back  before  I  do,  be  good  to  him,  will 
you  ?’’ 

“Where,  for  Heaven’s  sake,”  she  asked  me, 
“are  you  going  to  begin?” 

And  I  said:  “I  have  an  idea  that  he  has 
gone  up  to  Albany  to  the  cemetery  where  Mr. 
Sinclair  was  to  be  buried,  and  I  am  going 
there.” 

I  can’t  say  why  I  ever  thought  of  Albany, 
for  Mr.  Kirkland  had  not  expected  to  go  with 
Mr.  Sinclair’s  body,  but  the  idea  came  to  me 
like  an  inspiration.  I  took  a  hack  at  the  sta¬ 
tion,  and  drove  up  to  the  cemetery.  It  was  a 
glorious  day,  bright  and  sunny  as  though 
there  were  no  hard  things  to  bear  in  the  world, 
and  no  places  like  cemeteries  laid  out  in  lovely 
parts  of  the  country.  The  air  was  good  to 


breathe  after  months  in  New  York,  as  I  drove 
up  out  of  Albany  into  the  countr)’,  and  it  made 
me  sort  of  believe  that  perhaps,  after  all, 
right  here  I  could  put  an  end  to  my  unhappi¬ 
ness  and  get  a  little  peace  out  of  life!  I  had 
reached  my  limit.  There  was  the  truth  of  it! 

At  the  cemetery  gate  I  told  the  driver  to 
wait  for  me,  and  I  went  in  on  foot.  I  won¬ 
dered  if  there  were  any  “Esthers”  here  who 
had  come  to  rest,  bringing  such  failures  as  1 
did  on  my  heart.  I  had  been  too  proud,  that 
was  the  truth,  if  I  thought  I  could  save  a  man 
or  keep  him  faithful. 

Well,  of  course  it  was  silly  and  morbid. 
A  cemetery  isn’t  a  very  cheerful  place  at  any 
time,  and  when  I  had  reached  the  Sinclair  plot 
I  felt  ready  to  lie  down  myself,  and  give  up 
the  problem.  The  square  was  hedged  in  by 
box.  There  was  only  one  grave  there, 
freshly  turfed,  and  not  marked  by  any  stone. 
I  don’t  know  why  I  expected  to  see  my  hus¬ 
band  in  that  special  place,  but  I  did,  and 
when  I  found  myself  at  Mr.  Sinclair’s  grave, 
it  chilled  me  through.  Mr.  Kirkland  wasn’t 
there. 

For  a  little  while  I  waited  there,  and 
thought  about  my  husband’s  friend.  Then 
I  saw  some  scraps  of  paper  on  the  ground, 
and  I  picked  them  up  and  wasn’t  surprised 
to  recognize  Mr.  Kirkland’s  writing.  Just 
a  few  lines  on  a  sheet  of  the  Hotel  Delavan 
paper — lines  of  poems;  and  one  said: 

Beyond  the  pale  dead  ranks  of  men’s  desires. 

Beyond  the  petty  proud  disturbances — 

On  another  paper  Mr.  Kirkland  had  drawn 
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a  square  as  though  he  had  been  drawing  a 
tombstone;  it  said: 

Even  the  weariest  river 

Winds  somewhere  safe  to  sea.  .  .  . 

But  my  heart  was  hard  and  cold  and  tired, 
and  when  I  got  down  to  the  Hotel  Delavan 


and  asked  for  Mr.  Kirkland’s  room  and  they 
showed  me  up  to  it,  I  was  as  indifferent  to 
the  fact  that  I  had  found  him  as  though  he 
had  been  a  total  stranger. 

I  got  no  answer  when  I  knocketl,  and  as  the 
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door  wasn’t  locked  I  went  in.  He  w’as  in 
the  dressing  room  beyond,  for  he  had  taken 
a  suite  of  rooms  and  bath;  he  was  washing 
his  face,  had  his  collar  off  and  a  towel  in  his 
hand.  He  stood  stock-still  and  stared  at 
me,  pale  as  death,  unkempt  and  rough¬ 
looking,  ill  and  thin;  but  he  was  himself. 

“  I  never  was  so  glad  to  see  anybody  in  my 
life!”  he  cried.  “How  wonderful  of  you,  my 
dear  girl,  to  come  here  like  this!  No  one  but 
you  in  the  world  would  have  contrived  it.” 

He  came  back  into  the  room,  with  his 
hand  out  to  me,  and  smiling  just  as  nat¬ 
urally  as  if  we  had  parted  the  day  before. 

I  sat  down  by  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  did  not  notice  his  hand.  I  knew 
if  I  didn’t  speak  out  just  then — speak  fast 
and  well — that  it  would  be  all  up  for  me; 
that  the  moment  would  pass,  and  I  would  be 
caught  again  in  the  trap  of  fate  as  tight  as 
ever  before;  so  I  said: 

“  I  didn’t  have  any  trouble  to  find  you,  for 
I  thought  you  would  likely  come  to  Mr.  Sin¬ 
clair’s  grave.  I  guess  it  drew  you  here.” 

He  frowned,  for  he  never  liked  the  i’s 
dotted,  and  it  was  the  first  time  in  our  mar¬ 
ried  life  that  I  had  let  him  see  that  I  knew 
about  everything  that  went  on.  Just  in  that 
look  of  his — his  face  darkened — I  understood 
that  I  had  done  right  in  not  “preaching” 
at  him;  it  would  have  been  an  end  of  him 
long  ago. 

“lam  glad  you  are  all  right,”  I  said,  “and 
that  I  found  you  here  alone  like  this,  for  I 
have  got  quite  a  good  deal  to  say.” 

He  went  and  got  his  coat  and  put  it  on; 
then  he  took  it  off  again,  and  got  his  vest  and 
put  that  on;  he  took  up  the  hairbrush  and 
laid  it  down  and  didn’t  fix  his  hair.  He 
came  and  planted  himself  in  front  of  me,  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  and  a  funny  expression 
on  his  face,  sort  of  amused,  and  rather  curi¬ 
ous,  too.  It  all  went  very  fast,  because  I 
didn’t  mean  that  he  should  break  in  with 
clever  words  or  phrases,  and  put  me  off  my 
track  and  frighten  me  with  his  intellect. 

“I’ve  thought  a  lot  these  last  few  days 
about  what  your  uncle  said.  ...  He  told 
me  that  I  would  ruin  you,  and,  as  it  has 
turned  out,  he  was  right.  I’m  sorry  I  didn’t 
listen  to  him  then.”  The  words,  as  soon  as 
they  began  to  be  real  truth,  grew  so  big  in 
my  mouth  that  they  choked  me.  They  came 
faster  than  my  breath  did — I  was  frightened 
to  death,  and  I  couldn’t  go  on. 

He  said:  “Your  mention  of  my  uncle  is 
particularly  interesting  just  now.  I  fail  to 


see  what  anybody  on  God’s  earth  has  to  do 
with  husband  and  wife — with  you  or  me.” 

“Gracious!”  I  said  to  myself,  “I  have 
begun  wrong.” 

“Well,  perhaps  they  haven’t  got  anything 
to  do  with  us,  but  anyway  I’m  not  the  kind 
of  a  woman  for  you.” 

He  walked  over  to  the  bureau  and  brushed 
his  hair.  He  brushed  it  down  hard  and 
fixed  it  very  carefully,  but  his  hands  trembled 
so  that  he  dropped  the  brush.  First  I 
thought  I  would  pick  it  up  and  give  it  to 
him;  then  I  decided  that  I  would  leave  it 
alone,  and  it  lay  there.  He  came  back  over 
to  me  and  star^  at  me,  and  his  face  was  as 
stem  as  a  judge’s.  In  the  short  time  since 
he  had  left  the  table  his  expression  had 
changed  awfully.  It  seemed  as  though  some 
sort  of  a  wave  had  washed  it  clean. 

“I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying,  Esther, 
that  you  are  the  woman  of  the  fewest  words 
I  ever  knew.  Your  silence  has  been  deep 
gold  to  the  core.  It  has  been  a  s|>ecies  of 
atmosphere  in  which  xmconsciously  I  have 
existed,  eaten,  slept,  dreamed,  worked,  and — I 
expect  you  will  let  me  say  it— drunk.  .  .  .” 
(His  lips  trembled,  and  the  hand  that  he  put 
up  to  touch  them  trembled  more.  ...  I 
don’t  think  1  had  any  feelings;  I  watched 
him  calmly  and  kept  telling  myself,  “Now 
in  just  a  few  moments  more  I  will  go  out  and 
nei'er  see  him  again.”)  “Now  that  you  have 
spoken,  however,  it  is  to  the  point  and  tremen¬ 
dous.  You’ve  come  up  here  to  find  me  and 
tell  me  you  are  going  to  leave  me  .  .  .  ?” 
And  I  said,  “Yes.” 

His  mouth  gave  an  awful  twitcb;  he  walked 
back  to  the  bureau  and  took  out  from  the 
drawer  a  collar,  this  time,  and  a  cravat,  but 
he  couldn’t  put  them  on.  Many  times  I  had 
helped  him  when  he  was  nervous  and  trem¬ 
bling;  but  this  time  I  let  him  fumble  and 
try — any  other  man  would  have  cursed. 
He  finally  let  both  the  collar  and  the  cravat 
fall.  This  time  he  came  back  and  sat  down 
by  the  table  and  took  out  a  box  of  cigarettes 
from  his  vest — the  packet  was  empty — he 
let  it  fall. 

I  didn’t  say  a  single  word,  and  I  was  grow¬ 
ing  very  disappointed  with  i  myself,  for  I 
couldn’t  find  the  right  thing  to  say.  I  wanted 
to  tell  him  that  I  was  an  utter  failure  as  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  but  I  hadn’t  the  heart 
to  say  anything  about  myself.  It  was  easy 
to  see  that  he  was  trying  to  sit  up  and  pull 
himself  together,  and  after  a  second  he  asked 
very  politely: 
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“Is  that  all  you  have  to  say,  Esther?” 

“Yes,  I  guess  that’s  all.” 

And  he  went  on:  “I  don’t  blame  you  in  the 
least — not  in  the  least.  You  have  right  and 
reason  and  common  sense  on  your  side.” 

I  must  have  turned  to  stone  that  day,  for 
he  didn’t  even  touch  my  pity;  he  only  re¬ 
called  things  that  hurt  and  disgusted  me — 
hours  of  waiting  and  wretched  fear  and  pain. 
When  I  got  up  he  asked: 

“Are  you  going  now?” 

“The  night  boat  leaves  at  si.x,  and  I  want 
to  catch  it.” 

He  didn’t  rise,  but  remained  where  he  was 
in  his  chair,  held  out  his  hand,  and  said 
“Good-by,”  without  even  looking  at  me. 

I  touched  his  hand — it  was  as  cold  as  ice. 
When  I  had  reached  the  door,  and  I  saw  that 
I  was  really  free  and  that  he  was  going  to  let 
me  go  without  an  effort  to  keep  me,  1  took 
courage. 

“You’ve  got  a  fine  mind,”  I  said  to  him, 
“and  you  are  so  bright  and  clever,  you  could 
be  anything  you  wanted  to  be.  It’s  too  bad !” 

He  didn’t  answer  me  or  look  at  me,  and  I 
went  downstairs  and  out  of  the  hotel  after 
getting  my  bag  in  the  parcel  room.  I  tried 
to  think  how  glad  his  uncle  would  be  to  take 
him  back  again,  how  he  could  get  a  divorce 
from  me  in  some  way,  and  marry  some  clever 
woman  who  would  succeed  where  I  had 
failed. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the  boat  left,  and 
I  walked  slowly  down  to  the  pier.  Albany 
was  quiet  and  calm,  and  I  felt  that  I  had 
turned  over  a  great  big  page  in  my  life.  I 
sat  out  on  the  deck  and  watched  the  view  in 
the  sunset,  but  I  was  as  high-strung  as 
though  I  had  a  fever.  I  realized  it  when  I 
went  to  my  cabin  and  laid  down.  I  couldn’t 
sleep  a  wink,  and  toward  midnight  I  opened 
my  shutter  wide.  We  were  far  down  the 
river,  and  the  stars  were  setting,  and  it  was 
lovely  and  still. 

CHAPTER  XXXV 

I  DECIDED  to  go  up  to  our  boarding  house, 
pack  my  mink,  and  have  it  carried  down  to 
the  station  for  Bracketsville.  All  I  planned 
was  to  go  away  alone  just  as  fast  as  I  could. 
I  had  been  a  mender  and  a  seamstress  and 
a  tailor  and  a  waiter  and  a  washer — and  I 
had  failed.  As  for  being  a  itnfe — well,  he 
hadn’t  wanted  that! — I  hadn’t  been  that — 
no,  no,  no! 

The  colored  girl  let  me  in.  She  didn’t 


say  anything,  and  I  didn’t,  either.  I  went 
straight  upstairs  without  seeing  any  one,  and 
opened  my  door.  The  room  was  full  of 
smoke,  and  sitting  in  the  rocking-chair  at  the 
window  was  my  husband.  I  hadn’t  much 
more  than  gotten  across  the  threshold  before 
he  jumped  up,  locked  the  door,  and  stood 
against  it.  My  first  thought  was,  he  is  going 
to  kill  me — they  often  do.  I  thought  that  I 
should  faint,  and  I  shut  my  eyes,  waiting  a 
minute,  not  knowing  what  was  going  to 
happen.  Then  I  called  myself  a  fool  and 
saw  that  he  had  no  pistol  in  his  hand  and 
that  he  w’as  all  dress^  up.  He  had  put  on 
his  best  clothes;  his  hair  was  closely  cut,  and 
he  had  shaved  his  beard.  He  looked  like  a 
strange  stranger,  but  somehow  like  a  new 
old  stranger  .  .  .  and  then  I  said  to 

myself  that  I  was  “  going  crazy.” 

“  Esther,  sit  down  in  that  chair — sit  down.” 

I  did  so  to  save  time.  He  came  over  and 
knelt  down  and  unbuttoned  my  boots  and 
took  them  off.  I  couldn’t  stop  him.  He  put 
my  slippers  on  me,  and  I  couldn’t  stop  him. 
He  took  out  my  hatpins  and  took  my  hat  off 
so  gently  and  laid  it  on  the  bed.  He  w’as 
terribly  excited,  although  he  was  so  quiet 
and  gentle. 

“  Listen  to  me,”  he  said,  '^listen!  Of  course 
I  took  the  first  train  after  you  left,  and  I  ran 
here  like  a  lion  to  guard  his  lair.  I  was  sure 
you’d  come  home  some  time  or  other,  and 
I  should  have  sat  there  at  that  window  until 
my  beard  had  grown  dowm  to  the  Boor,  if 
necessary.  The  only  reason  at  all  that  I  let 
you  go  last  night  was  because  I  was  coming 
here  to  meet  you,  and  I  could  bear  it.”  He 
touched  his  face  where  he  had  shaved  his 
beard. 

“How  do  you  like  it,  Esther?” 

Oh,  I  couldn’t  answer  him!  It  took  all 
I  could  do  to  keep  my  balance,  but  be  asked 
me  this  question  over  so  many  times  that  I 
answered  without  thinking: 

“Why,  I  shall  have  to  get  used  to  it,  I 
guess.” 

And  he  exclaimed,  delighted:  “You  shall 
get  used  to  it!  You  shall!  Look  at  me,” 
he  ordered,  like  a  master,  and  just  made  me 
meet  his  eyes,  and  his  own  were  all  dear  like 
brown  pools,  and  there  were  tears  back  of  the 
shine.  I  just  hoped  he  wasn’t  going  to  cry. 
I  can’t  stand  that  in  a  man.  And  he  didn’t; 
he  smiled  instead,  just  a  little  bit. 

“In  Albany  you  said  that  you  came  to  tell 
me  that  you  were  not  the  kind  of  woman  for 
me,  and  I  have  waited  here  to  tell  you  that 
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you  are  the  only  kind  of  a  woman  1  want. 
If  you  haven’t  been  able  to  find  the  man  in 
me — why,  if  any  other  woman  in  the  world  had 
been  with  me  but  just  you,  they  would  have 
put  me  in  a  straight  jacket  a  year  ago.” 

But  I  hadn’t  been  through  what  I  had  been, 
or  up  to  .\lbany  to  say  what  I  had  said,  for 
nothing;  and  as  he  watched  my  face  and 
didn’t  find  what  he  wanted  there,  he  said 
more  excitedly: 

“  It  isn’t  my  nature  to  make  a  lot  of  threats 
about  what  I  shall  do  if  you  leave  me. 
...  I  understand  your  character  too  well 
to  imagine  that  if  you  do  leave  me,  you  will 
care  what  I  do,  or  where  I  go!  I  don’t  put  a 
pistol  to  my  head.  It’s  not  my  way.” 

He  lean^  over  to  me  and  said  very  low: 
“I’m  not  going  to  ask  you  to  ‘try  again,’ 
either,  as  the  books  say.  Indeed,  Esther, 
I’m  just  going  to  make  one  remark.” 

With  all  my  might  I  longed  to  tell  him  not 
to  go  on,  that  I  was  determined,  determined, 
to  leave  him  and  lead  my  own  life;  but  it  was 
growing  harder  every  single  second,  and  the 
longer  he  looked  at  me  out  of  his  changed 
eyes,  the  more  impossible  it  was  for  me  to 
speak. 

“Have  I  ever  broken  my  word  to  you?” 

“No.” 

“Then  please  understand  and  take  in 
what  I  am  saying  when  I  tell  you  that  /  will 
nei<er  drink  again.” 

As  it  was  the  first  time  that  the  word 
“drink”  had  ever  passed  between  us,  except 
for  what  he  said  up  at  Albany,  this  struck 
me  with  a  shock. 

“You  don’t  understand  what  this  means, 
my  dear  girl;  you  don’t  of  course  realize  that 
there  isn’t  perhaps  one  man  out  of  a  million 
that  could  say  this  thing,  and  mean  it,  and 
do  it  without  cure  or  drug;  but  I  mean  it  and 
I  will  keep  my  word.” 

I  believed  him  then  and  there. 

He  grew  very  pale  and  put  his  hand  up 
to  his  hair  and  bit  his  lips  a  little,  and  then 
said  slowly:  “It  will  be  a  hard,  hard  fight, 
and  then  I  shall  forget  that  liquor  was  ever 
made.” 

“I  don’t  understand,”  I  said  to  him, 
“how  any  living  man  can  be  so  sure  of  him¬ 
self.” 

And  he  answered  me:  Because  I  am 
sure  of  my  wife.” 

I  didn’t  answer.  For  a  while  I  looked  out 
of  our  window  over  toward  the  river.  There 
were  two  black  yachts  going  down  toward 
the  bay.  I  watched  them  going — around  the 


curve  of  the  hill,  and  as  they  passed  out  of 
sight,  I  named  them  to  myself  after  me  and 
Will,  and  I  heard  my  husband’s  voice* 

“Can’t  I  touch  you,  Esther?  Won’t  you 
call  up  all  the  imagination  you  have  and 
understand  the  importance  of  this  moment  ?” 

.^nd  I  recollect^  that  he  called  me  cruel 
once,  and  said  that  I  was  cruel  to  everybody 
but  to  him,  so  I  was  just  real  mean  and  said: 
“You  have  told  me  lots  of  times  that  I  have 
no  imagination — nothing  but  common  sense.” 

.\nd  he  exclaimed  eagerly:  “There’s  no 
place  for  common  sense  here  now;  it  has  its 
value,  but  forget  it  now;  common  sense 
would  make  you  deaf  and  dumb  to  me,  and 
I’m  afraid  of  it!  All  I  ask  you  to  do  is  to 
imagine  the  enormity  and  the  importance  of 
the  promise  I  have  made  you — unasked  for, 
mind  you.” 

Ok,  of  course  I  understood  what  he 
meant,  and  that  to  reach  the  point  he  had 
reached,  w’here  he  was  willing  to  say  those 
words  and  take  that  stand,  meant  a  new  life 
for  him!  And  I  tried  to  say,  “For  me  a  new 
life  as  well.”  After  a  second  he  whispored: 

“Just  where  are  you,  in  your  well-ordered, 
well-regulated  mind,  my  dear  girl  ?” 

I  didn’t  know  he  had  such  a  voice  as  the 
one  he  spoke  to  me  in.  And  then  I  told  him 
that  it  was  a  fine  thing  for  him  to  say  this, 
of  his  ovm  accord,  and  that  if  half  the  men 
in  the  world  had  strength  of  character  to 
do  this,  it  would  make  short  work  of  in¬ 
ebriate  asylums.  And  he  exclaimed: 

“Wouldn’t  it!  Wouldn’t  it!  No  Keeley 
cures  and  no  need  of  them.”  And  he  asked 
anxiously:  “You  have  confidence  in*me, 
haven’t  you,  Esther?” 

“Yes.” 

I  was  surprised  to  see  him  kneel  down 
again  by  my  side.  I  was  embarrassed — 
he  was  so  changed  by  his  shaven  face  and 
his  close-cut  hair,  it  was  like  a  strange  man. 
The  decision  he  had  taken  and  the  long 
night  in  which  he  thought  I  was  going  to 
leave  him,  had  done  him  worlds  of  good,  I 
guess,  for  the  wave  that  had  touched  him  in 
Albany  seemed  to  have  gone  all  over  him 
and  w’ashed  him  clean. 

But  I  held  back  from  him.  I  didn’t  want 
him  to  touch  me  then.  I  was  too  full  ’way 
down  deep  of  something  else  that  I  should 
have  to  bury,  cover  over,  forget.  And  he 
showed  his  good  sense — he  didn’t  touch 
me;  he  had  such  p>erfect  taste  and  feeling 
about  everything  when  he  was  himself. 
I  knew  then  that  I  was  seeing  him  as  other 
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women  had  seen  him  who  had  been  carried 
away  by  him  and  charmed  by  him,  and  it 
gave  me  a  new  idea  of  my  hu^and.  It  was 
a  little  bit  the  way  I  felt  that  day  down  in 
Nassau  Street  when  I  carried  him  his  um¬ 
brella  and  he  took  hold  of  my  arm  and 
looked  at  me.  But  I  thought  to  myself, 
if  he  kisses  me  or  says  anything  sentimental, 

I  shall  hate  him!  But  he  just  knelt  theft' 
quietly  and  leaned  his  head  against  the  ai||^ 
of  my  chair. 

In  a  short  while  the  noon  whistles  blew  all 
over  the  river  and  from  the  factories,  and  I 
saw  my  bag  over  there  on  the  bed,  and  I 
knew  I  should  unpack  it  and  begin  again. 
Then  my  husband  got  up  and  said  to 
me: 

‘‘Before  you  came  in,  I  paid  up  Mrs. 
Howland’s  bill  here.  I  told  her  we  were 
going  away  this  afternoon.  She  took  me  for 
a  new  lodger  when  I  came  in  without  my 
beard.  We  are  going  down  to  Washington. 
I  have  telegraphed  for  rooms.  Mr.  Roxburg 
is  down  there,  and  I  join  him  to-morrow.” 

I  didn’t  say  an)rthing  one  way  or  another, 
but  I  got  up  and  began  to  get  ready  to  go 
down  to  lunch. 

“How  long  will  it  take  you  to  pack  up?” 
he  asked. 

.\nd  I  recollected  how  he  had  put  me  the 
same  question  at  Paul  Smith’s  after  the 
other  tragedy,  and  I  was  hard  yet — hard, 
and  I  couldn’t  bring  myself  to  make  him  any 
reply  at  all. 

“The  next  train  has  a  dining  car,”  he  went 
on,  as  though  he  didn’t  expect  me  to  answer 
him,  “  and  if  you  could  just  put  the  things  in,  on 
the  rush,  why,  I’d  send  for  a  cab  imm^iately. 
.  .  .  I  dmi’t  believe  we  care  much  about 
lunching  here,  Esther,  do  we?” 

Then  I  understood  that  he  was  ashamed 
to  meet  Mrs.  Howland  and  the  others,  and 
there  the  hard,  hard  stone  broke  in  me  a 
little,  and  I  felt  sorry  for  him.  I  told  him  I 
could  get  ready  all  right,  and  that  he  had 
better  go  and  send  for  the  cab  right  away. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI 

W ASHiNGTON  was  a  change  f rom^New  York, 
though  I  didn’t  know  a  single  soul  and  hadn’t 
anything  to  do.  I  had  time  to  remember 
Miss  Pagee’s  nails,  and  I  got  a  set  of 
manicure  things  and  did  mine. 

My  husband  bad  become  secretary  to 
Senator  Roxburg,  and  the  Sunday  after  we 
got  to  Washington  he  and  I  went  to  St. 


James’s  Church,  as  he  said  it  was  the  thing 
to  do.  We  sat  upstairs. 

“Just  across  the  aisle  from  Senator  Rox¬ 
burg,”  my  husband  said,  “sits  his  arch¬ 
enemy.  Can  you  see  him,  Esther?” 

It  was  Senator  Bellars. 

The  church  was  packed  full,  and  we  sat 
far  back  and  looked  down  on  it  all.  They 
sang  “The  Church’s  one  Foundation,”  and 
I  was  surprised  to  hear  my  husband  sing, 
holding  the  book  up  and  singing  out  loud. 
People  near  us  turned  round  and  looked  at 
him. 

On  the  way  home,  he  showed  me  Senator 
Roxburg’s  house — red  brick  with  stone 
comers;  a  beautiful  house  to  call  home.  I 
liked  Washington. 

One  night  my  husband  brought  me  an 
invitation  to  the  Roxburgs’  for  dinner.  He 
lunched  there  every  day  himself,  and  several 
times  he  had  stay^  for  dinner.  As  soon  as 
I  read  the  invitation  through,  he  said  to  me: 

“What  shall  you  say?” 

He  was  lighting  a  cigarette,  and  I  thought 
his  face  was  queer,  sort  of  embarras^. 
We’d  been  six  months  in  Washington,  and 
he  hadn’t  touched  a  drop  of  anything  but 
tea  and  coffee  and  ginger  ale.  He  was 
perfectly  absorbed  in  his  work,  and  for  Sen¬ 
ator  Roxburg  he  toiled  like  a  slave.  Senator 
Roxburg  was  growing  more  and  more  promi¬ 
nent,  his  speeches  were  making  him  famous, 
and  they  were  the  talk  of  W'ashington. 

So  when  Mr.  Kirkland  asked  me,  “What 
shall  you  say?”  I  answered,  “Why,  how  do 
you  mean?” 

“I  should  rather  have  put  it,  I  expect, 
what  shall  you  wear?” 

I  hadn’t  a  thing  but  ordinary  clothes, 
shirtwaists  and  skirts  and  a  nice  blue  serge 
for  church,  and  he  knew  it.  I  had  never 
had  a  real  evening  dress  in  my  life.  I  saw 
right  then  and  there  that  he  didn’t  want  me 
to  go.  My  husband  had  beautiful  dress 
clothes  and  lots  of  ties  and  stockings.  He 
had  an  elegant  figure,  even  though  he  was 
thin  and  bowed  a  little,  and  now  that  he  was 
himself  all  the  time,  I  don’t  believe  in  Wash¬ 
ington  there  was  a  more  stylish,  distinguished- 
looking  man  of  his  age. 

“I’ll  have  to  accept  the  invitation,  I  guess,” 
I  said,  “and  the  last  day  I  shall  have  to  have 
a  bad  headache.  It  is  always  easy.” 

I  never  saw  such  a  look  of  relief  as  came 
over  his  face,  and  that  look  of  relief  went 
right  down  in  my  heart  and  stayed  there. 
I  came  near  crying. 
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From  then  on  I  read  every  society  thing 
there  was  in  the  papers,  and  I  saw  Mrs. 
Roxburg’s  name  everywhere. 

The  boarding-house  keeper,  Mrs.  Mar- 
grette  (her  family  was  French  once),  knew 
everyb(^y  in  Washington  by  name  and  by 
sight.  One  beautiful  Sunday  afternoon  she 
and  I  went  to  St.  James’s  to  ve^>ers.  We  sat 
up  in  the  gallery  again,  but  this  time  in  the 
front  row.  After  the  first  prayer,  two  people 
passed  into  the  Roxburgs’  seat:  a  tall,  beau¬ 
tifully  dressed  woman  with  a  sable  aroimd 
her  neck  and  a  great  big  muff;  my  husband 
was  with  her.  He  held  her  prayer  book  for 
her,  and  all  through  the  service  he  was  de¬ 
voted  to  her.  He  didn’t  sing  any  hymn 
out  loud  this  time. 

Mrs.  Margrette  had  bad  eyesight,  and  she 
was  as  mad  as  a  hornet  to  think  she  hadn’t 
her  “far-seeing  glasses”  with  her.  I  didn’t 
tell  her  who  I  saw  in  the  Roxburgs’  pew. 
I  held  back  and  waited  until  eveiyb^y  had 
gone  out  before  we  came  down-stairs. 

All  the  way  home  I  wondered  how  I  was 
ever  going  to  get  along  .  .  .  and  why  any¬ 
body  needed  to  be  so  firmly  fixed  in  another’s 
life  that  every  turn  makes  them  suffer,  and 
yet  there  doesn’t  seem  to  be  any  right  way  out. 

My  husband  sent  word  to  the  house  he 
wouldn’t  be  home  for  tea.  That  night  I  was 
reading  some  of  the  Sunday  papers,  and  I 
came  across  a  joke  that  said: 

Wives  of  ^eat  men  oft  remind  us  they  should 
leave  their  wives  at  home.  .  .  . 

And  mad  as  I  was,  and  hurt  as  I  was,  and 
lonely,  I  laughed  right  out,  and  I  said  to  my¬ 
self:  “Well,  I  guess  f/m/ man  knew  what  he 
was  talking  about!  But  my  husband  isn’t 
gre<it  yet,  and  it  is  too  early  to  be  left  at  homeP' 

CHAPTER  XXXVII 

The  dinner  wasn’t  for  two  weeks,  and  I 
had  plenty  of  time  to  study  things  out;  but 
I  couldn’t  think  as  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
doing,  for  I  had  a  new  kind  of  feeling  about 
Mr.  Kirkland  and  Mrs.  Roxburg,  and  it 
wasn’t  a  bit  the  way  I  had  felt  about  Miss 
Pagee  or  my  sister.  Each  time  it  was  dif¬ 
ferent.  Everything  was  different  now  in 
every  way.  My  husband  was  a  new  man  in 
some  respects,  and  I  was  growing  very 
different,  too. 

His  awful  trouble  had  been  a  fearful  rival 
for  a  woman;  but  as  far  as  rivals  go,  I  was 
beginning  to  see  that  wives  have  them  on 


almost  every  side!  In  Miss  Pagee’s  case  I 
had  just  stood  quiet  and  aside,  and  some¬ 
thing  bigger  than  any  of  us  came  in.  In 
Fanny’s  case  I  went  away.  Now  in  this 
case  .  .  .?  Well,  to  begin  with,  was 
I  sure  there  was  any  case  at  all?  At  any 
rate,  I  was  growing  to  be  sure  that  there 
wasn’t  any  woman  too  pretty  or  too  stylish 
to  be  crazy  about  Mr.  Kirkland,  if  he 
wanted  her  to  he. 

One  day  I  went  out  for  a  walk  and  stayed 
downtown  and  ate  luncheon  in  a  restaurant. 
Being  out  alone  like  that  was  a  relief,  and 
it  m^e  me  think  of  old  times,  when  I 
was  a  business  woman  and  could  do  as 
I  chose. 

When  I  came  out  into  the  street,  I  was 
face  to  face  with  Senator  Bellars.  We 
stopped  short — ^we  were  both  so  surprised. 
I  never  thought  of  speaking  to  him,  but  he 
laughed  harshly  and  held  out  his  hand  and 
asked  me  how  I  was,  and  where  I  was. 

He  looked  perfectly  ^lendid,  handsome 
and  distinguished.  He  looked  at  me  hard 
and  then  said: 

“I  needn’t  ask  how  you  are  doing!  You 
look  well,  very  wdl.  But  your  husband  is 
making  the  usual  fool  of  himself.  It  is  none 
of  my  affairs,  and  I  know  from  experience 
that  I  might  as  well  talk  into  a  phonograph 
as  to  talk  to  you.  I  only  get  my  own  words 
back  again.  But  what  on  earth,”  he  asked 
me,  “ever  possessed  that  jumping- jack  of  a 
nephew  of  mine  to  go  to  Roxburg?” 

And  when  I  answered  that  my  husband 
admired  Senator  Roxburg  immensely,  Mr. 
Bellars  fairly  snorted.  I^en  we  got  to  the 
door  of  my  boarding  bouse,  he  looked  at  me 
very  kindly  and  stood  there  with  me,  lin¬ 
gering. 

“Some  years  ago,”  he  said,  “I  gave  you 
some  advice  which  you  didn’t  ti^e:  well 
and  good.  I  have  been  observing  your 
husband’s  chief  for  some  time,  ever  since 
he  made  that  clever  q)eecb  in  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Club  in  New  York” — ^his  eyes  twinkled 
under  his  hanging  eyebrows.  “I  wondered 
then  who  made  that  speech  for  Roxburg: 
it  was  beyond  the  intellect  of  his  clever  wife. 
Now  I  Imow.  I’ve  a  lot  of  family  pride 
which  I  have  had  the  bad  luck  to  see  dragged 
in  the  gutter  more  than  once  by  my  kin. 
But  when  there  is  a  chance  for  my  pride  to 
be  touched,  it’s  as  sensitive  as  ever,  I  findl” 

We  were  standing  in  front  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
grette’s  window,  and  I  knew  she  was  peeping 
through  the  crack  between  the  shade  and 
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the  pane.  Senator  Bellars  tapped  me  on 
the  arm.  “1  don’t  like  to  see  the  Kirkland 
intellect  feeding  a  hog — it  goes  against  the 
grain!” 

I  believed  everything  he  said,  everything 


JAM*  WinTMIK 

“  it’s  a  matter  of  no  importance  what 
A  sscjurMitirs  wife  has  on  !  ” 


he  implied.  It  seemed  like  a  great  light  that 
all  of  a  sudden  showed  me  the  way. 

Senator  Bellars  was  staring  at  1^.  Mar- 
grette’s  windows  as  he  talked  to  me.  “  Wash¬ 
ington  is  all  very  well  for  some  fellows  to 
jump  from — the  most  of  them  jump  from 
here  into  oblivion.  Now  for  a  man  with 
brains  and  talent  and  ambition,  Washington 
should  be  jumped  into  from  another  twig! — 

I  wonder  if  you  understand  me?  What, 
in  God’s  name,  will  Stephen  get  out  of  all 
this?” 

His  eyes  seemed  to  imprison  me  as  he 
stood  there,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  his 
head  bent,  looking  at  me  from  imder  his 
.shaggy  eyebrows.  In  another  tone  he  asked, 
more  kindly;  “What  are  you  doing  here? 
How  do  you  pass  your  time?  Come  to  my 
house  and  take  some  dictation  from  me,” 
he  suggested.  “I  don’t  happen  to  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  possess  a  private  secretary 
on  whose  brains  I  feed.  Come  to-morrow.” 
He  took  out  his  card  and  wrote  his  address 
on  it.  I  shook  my  head. 

He  didn’t  seem  at  all  hurt  by  my  refusal. 

“Don’t  tell  Stephen  we  have  met,  please,” 
he  asked.  “I  have  spoken  to  you  because 
you  are  a  woman,  and  I  like  them  all  on 
principle.  As  for  Stephen,  he’s  the  biggest 
fool  with  a  mind  that  God  ever  made.” 

Senator  Bellars  gave  me  his  hand  and  held 
mine  warmly  and  smiled  right  into  my  eyes. 
“I  believe  no  woman  objects  to  being  told 
that  she  is  handsome.  I  hope  Stephen  tells 
you  so  often.  I  always  thought  you  lovely — 
now  you  are  more!” 

I  saw  him  take  in  my  clothes,  and  I  knew 
what  he  thought  about  them,  and  I  blushed, 
dreadfully. 

“I  don’t  care  a  continental,”  he  said  more 
coolly,  **what  Stephen  Kirkland's  wife  looks 
like;  that  young  man  has  finished  himself 
for  me.  But  I  do  care  what  my  nephew's 
wife  looks  like.  Go  to  a  good  dressmaker, 
get  yourself  a  handsome  gown,  my  dear,  and 
send  the  bill  to  me.” 

I  got  away  from  him,  and  I  didn’t  have 
time  to  ring — Mrs.  Margrette  was  right  at 
the  door,  and  she  exclaimed: 

“Well,  Mrs.  Kirkland,  I  never  did!  That 
was  Senator  Bellars,  wasn’t  it?  There 
aren’t  two  men  like  him  in  Washington. 
Dear  me,  do  you  know  him  so  well?" 

I  got  away  from  her,  too,  and  upstairs  in 
my  room  I  was  trembling  like  a  leaf.  I 
locked  my  door,  and  my  face  burned  as  I 
sat  there.  I  felt  ashamed  and  pleased. 
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ashamed  and  pleased — and  comforted — and 
mad — and  over  all  I  was  just  plain  pleased. 

xxxvni 

One  afternoon  my  husband  came  in  early. 
He  was  standing  at  the  window  looking  out, 
his  hands  in  his  pockets.  When  I  came  in 
he  said: 

“Esther,  I  want  you  to  go  to  the  Roxburgs’ 
dinner  to-morrow.” 

He  turned  around  square  at  me,  and 
be  looked  sort  of  mad  and  cut  up. 

Before  I  could  think  twice,  be  went  on: 
“  It’s  sheer  nonsense  for  you  to  refuse — they’ll 
think  I’m  ashamed  of  you.  I’ve  got  a  wife, 
haven’t  I  ?  Well,  that’s  all  there  is  about  it” 

I  was  struck  dumb. 

“What  will  you  wear?”  he  said.  Then 
almost  angrily  be  added:  “Oh,  get  up  some¬ 
thing  or  other.  I  don’t  care  what.  It’s  a 
matter  of  no  importance  what  a  secretary’s 
wife  has  on!  I’d  chuck  the  whole  thing  if  it 
wouldn’t  show  my  hand.  But  do  what  you 
can.  I  want  you  to  dine,  in  any  case.” 

“  I’ll  have  to  buy  a  dress,  I  guess.  I  haven’t 
anything  but  my  blue  serge.” 

“  Buy  any  thing  you  can — spend  what  you 
like.” 

I  was  determined  that  he  shouldn’t  be  any 
more  ashamed  of  me  than  I  could  help.  I  asked 
Mrs.  Margrette  to  go  shopping  with  me.  She 
said  her  grandmother  had  been  a  dressmaker 
“under  the  Empire”  and  that  she  herself  bad 
always  been  told  that  she  inherited  “the 
French  taste.”  She  took  me  to  the  swellest 
dressmaker  in  Washington.  They  happened 
to  have  several  ready-made  evening  Besses. 
Mrs.  Margrette  appeared  to  be  at  home  in 
the  place.  The  woman  was  showing  us 
things  very  half-heartedly  and  with  her  nose 
up  in  the  air,  dragging  the  dresses  aroimd  as 
if  they  were  rags  and  looking  out  of  the 
window  indifferently  most  of  ^e  time,  and 
Mrs.  Margrette  said: 

“  Have  you  anything  from  Worth,  madam  ?” 

The  woman  stared  at  her  and  repeated, 
‘'Worth?  Why,  yes,  we  have  got  one  model 
gown,”  and  she  braced  up  a  little  and  brought 
it  out.  It  was  a  white  dress  embroidered 
with  gold,  very  plain  and  perfectly  beautiful. 
The  fitter  said  that  it  would  just  fit  me,  as  I 
was  the  model  size.  Mrs.  Margrette  made 
me  go  into  the  little  room,  and  I  tried  it  on, 
and  Mrs.  Margrette  said,  “It  fits  you  to  a  T, 
Mrs.  Kirkland.  Clothes  show  you  off,  and 
no  mistake.  This  brings  out  your  style.” 


It  was  much  too  low,  and  I  told  them  so, 
but  nobody  would  hear  a  word  I  said,  and 
Mrs.  Margrette  appeared  perfectly  carried 
away  and  said  to  me  very  sharply  that  she 
“guessed  Worth  knew  his  business!” 

They  wanted  three  hundred  and  fifty  dol¬ 
lars  for  it,  but  Mrs.  Margrette  got  them  to 
come  down  a  little,  as  there  wasn’t  a  single 
thing  to  do  to  it  but  to  freshen  up  the  tulle, 
and  I  took  it,  and  didn’t  have  it  charged  to 
Senator  Bellars  either! 

XXXIX 

Senator  Roxbubg  didn’t  give  my  husband 
time  that  night  to  dress  at  home.  At  five  he 
sent  down  for  his  suit  case  and  all  his  things. 
He  had  a  room  up  at  the  Roxburgs’  and  I 
sent  up  everything  he  needed,  and  Mrs. 
Margrette  and  a  colored  girl  helped  me  in¬ 
to  my  first  evening  dress. 

The  Roxburgs’  house  was  perfectly  superb. 
When  the  cab  stopped  at  the  awning,  I  got 
out  and  crawled  along  the  red  carpet  and  up 
the  steps.  Several  ladies  went  up  with  me, 
and  the  rustle  of  their  dresses  and  the  heavy 
scents  were  so  sharp  they  played  on  my  nerves. 
A  man  took  the  old  coat  I  wore  and  my  head 
veil,  and  I  felt  as  naked  as  a  newborn  child, 
and  not  much  more  able  to  speak!  But  I  knew 
my  gown  was  perfectly  b^utiful,  just  too 
long  and  silky  and  shining  for  anything! 

It  was  some  comfort  to  me  to  see  that  Mrs. 
Roxburg  was  even  more  undressed  than  I 
felt!  She  was  a  big  woman,  with  a  proud, 
rude  look.  I  had  to  tell  her  twice  who  I  was. 
Then  she  said:  “Really,  howdy  do — de¬ 
lighted!”  And  over  her  Moulder  to  my  hus¬ 
band,  who  was  standing  there  with  several 
men,  she  announced: 

“Your  wife,  Mr.  Kirkland.” 

He  came  over  to  me.  And  he  looked  pleased, 
though  he  was  furious  at  something  or  other. 
I  must  have  looked  like  a  stranger  to  him, 
for  I  never  saw  a  man  mwe  surprised.  Then 
he  bent  down  and  said  to  me,  so  low  that  no 
one  else  heard: 

“By  Jove,  Cinderella,  who  is  your  fairy 
godmother?” 

“  It’s  a  real  Worth  gown.  Is  it  all  right  ?” 

Mrs.  Roxburg  came  up  and  brought  a 
gentleman  to  take  me  in  to  dinner.  It  was  a 
dinner  of  twenty  people,  and  I  coiild  see  bow 
my  husband  acted,  and  think  about  Senator 
Bellars’s  remark  about  the  “feeding  of  the 
hog.” 

Mrs.  Roxburg  went  in  with  a  dark,  foreign- 
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looking  man,  a  prince,  and  she  hung  on  his 
arm,  laughing  up  at  him.  She  flirt^  dread¬ 
fully  with  him,  and  my  husband  appeared  to 
be  the  person  whom  the  flirtation  annoyed. 
By  and  by  I  heard  Mr.  Kirkland  answer 
down  the  table  something  Senator  Roxburg 
said,  and  this  set  my  husband  going,  and  for 
quite  a  while  he  talked  and  every  one  listened 
to  him.  When  he  stopped  speaking,  the  man 
on  my  right  said: 

“Senator  Roxburg  has  a  most  unusual 
secretary.  You  must  be  very  proud  of  your 
husband,  Mrs.  Kirkland.” 

Going  back  in  the  carriage,  my  husband 
said  to  me:  “I  couldn’t  believe  my  eyes  when 
I  saw  you  enter  that  room.  I  didn’t  really 
care  what  you  wore.  If  you  had  come  in  a 
waterproof  it  would  have  been  all  one  to  me — 
nevertheless,  I  am  much  obliged.  I  didn’t 
think  Washington  could  turn  out  such  a 
creation.” 

Then  I  told  him  again  it  was  Worth.  He 
lit  a  cigarette  and  threw  the  match  out  of  the 
window  and  laughed. 

“Well,  upon  my  word!  And  I  told  Senator 
Roxburg,  who  admired  it  very  much,  that  my 
wife  made  it  herself.” 

“Good  gracious!”  I  exclaimed.  “You 
must  think  I  can  work  miracles.” 

And  he  turned  on  me  very  solemnly  and 
said:  “I  do  think  so.” 

When  we  got  to  our  rooms  he  asked  me: 
“What  do  you  think  of  the  Senator’s  wife?” 

“I  think  she  is  mighty  stylish  and  hand¬ 
some.” 

“She’s  a  stupid  coquette,”  my  husband 
said  angrily.  “  Roxburg  is  as  blind  as  a  bat.” 
He  was  washing  his  hands  at  the  basin  and 
wiping  each  Anger  slowly. 

"Washington  is  what  I  want,”  he  went  on, 
“but  I  don’t  want  it  in  this  way.  I  have  a 
great  mind  to  go  out  west  and  practice  law 
in  some  little  town  and  make  my  name  there.” 
He  looked  at  me  very  eagerly  and  asked: 
“What  do  you  of  that?” 

“I  think  it  it  u  first-rate  idea.” 

“  So  do  I,  so  do  I,  my  dear  girl.  Westward 
ho!” 

He  drew  a  long  breath,  stretched  out  his 
arms,  and  exclaimed:  “The  plains — the 
eternal  waste — the  primeval  sweeps — the  new 
soil,  the  simple  people,  and  the  miles  of  un- 
ploughed  land.” 

He  came  over  to  me  and  sat  down  by  me  on 
the  bed.  I  had  not  begun  to  undress.  I 
thought  I  would  wait  until  he  finished  talking, 
and  then  I  would  go  into  my  own  room. 


“Patient  Griselda,”  he  said,  “how  much 
longer  is  this  divine  patience  going  to  last?” 
And  he  interrupted  himself.  “Don’t  answer 
me — don’t  set  a  limit.”  He  took  my  hand  up 
and  looked  at  it  hard  and  said  softly:  “You 
have  manicured  your  nails,  too;  upon  my 
word!  I  remember  I  used  to  watdi  those 
fingers  fly  over  the  typing  keys — do  you  ever 
miss  your  work,  Esther?” 

I  told  him  that  I  hadn’t  had  much  time,  and 
that  possibly  I  could  work  some  out  West. 

He  exclaimed:  “Never — never — except  for 
me.  When  you  came  into  the  Roxburgs’ 
drawing-room  to-night,  I  was  astoimd^. 
Of  course  you  don’t  know  how  you  looked 
— ^>’ou  are  so  utterly  imconscious  of  your¬ 
self.  But  you  made  every  woman  in  the 
room  tawdry  and  poor.  I  don’t  pretend  to 
say  what  it  is,  my  dear  girl,  but  you’ve  got 
it.  Or  rather,”  he  said  more  softly  still,  "I’ve 
got  it,  and  it  belongs  to  me.  .  .  .” 

He  put  his  arms  around  me  then  and  said: 
“  Look  at  me,  my  dear  girl,”  and  I  did.  And 
he  said,  “Call  me  by  my  name!” 

And  I  said:  “Stephen.” 

Then  he  kissed  me  as  he  had  never  done 
before — never,  and  I  thought  of  all  he  had 
fought  for  and  fought  over,  and  how  hard 
things  had  been  for  him,  and  how  he  really 
hadn’t  anything  or  anybody  to  stand  by  him 
but  just  me — just  me,  to  begin  with — to  go 
West  with.  And  I  felt  sorry  for  him,  and 
something  broke  that  had  been  hard  against 
him  always — and  I  put  my  arms  around  him 
and  he  laid  his  head  down  on  my  breast. 

CHAPTER  XL 

The  end  of  that  week  we  were  on  the  train 
going  to  New  York.  Stephen  threw  up  his 
position  with  Senator  Roxburg  like  that.  But 
he  had  agreed  to  transact  some  important 
business  for  Senator  Roxburg  in  New  York, 
and  so  we  went  there  to  start  west.  On  the 
train  Stephen  drew  pictures  of  the  West,  of 
the  “vast  states,”  and  said  that  he  had  al¬ 
ways  wanted  to  go  west  and  that  now  he  was 
“being  drawn  by  the  chariots  of  Fate.” 

At  Trenton,  my  husband  got  a  telegram 
from  Senator  Roxburg  saying  the  man  he  was 
to  see  in  New  York  was  very  ill,  and  we  de¬ 
cided  we’d  go  right  out  by  the  next  western 
train. 

When  we  arrived  at  Jersey  City  it  was  just 
five  o’clock.  There  was  a  rush  of  people  for 
the  suburban  trains  all  around  us.  We  wan¬ 
dered  out  side  by  side  toward  the  gates  with 
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the  crowd.  At  our  side  was  the  big  flyer  for 
Chicago,  with  the  little  dining-tables  set  and 
the  waiters  in  their  white  coats.  A  gateman 
called  out: 

“  Buffalo - Cleveland - Chicago - all 

points  west” — and  on  the  other  side  a  man 
sang  out: 

“Bracketsville  first  stop.” 

It  was  the  express  the  office  people  took  out 
home,  and  I  knew  it  pretty  well — I  had  taken 
it  night  after  night  for  ten  years  .  .  . ! 

I  knew  the  conductors  and  the  gateman  and 
the  candy  boys  and  the  newspaper  boys,  and 
the  old  station  with  the  restaurant  and  the 
flies  and  the  fruit  and  the  smell  of  everything, 
and  the  ferryboats  coming  in  “  bump  ”  against 
the  piers. 

“I’ll  wait  here  and  watch  the  people,” 

I  said  to  Stephen,  “while  you  get  the 
tickets.” 

He  was  standing  in  the  door  of  the  waiting- 
room,  smiling  in  his  old  dreamy  way. 

“Isn’t  that  the  boys’  train,  Esther?” 

“I  guess  so;  they  usually  take  the  5:38.” 
“Buffalo  —  Cleveland  —  Chicago  and  all 
points  west — forward  on  the  right.” 

And  Stephen  said  out  in  a  voice  like  the 
man’s: 

“Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  on  the  left! — 
why  not?  What  in  a  place,  after  all,  my 
dear  girl?” 

“A^y,  I  thought  you  never  wanted  to  go 
to  Europe  again.” 

For,  honestly,  I  wouldn’t  have  been  sur¬ 
prised  if  he  had  started  going  down  to  take 
a  ship  for  China!  Nothing  surprised  me 
in  those  days — I  felt  keyed  up  all  the  time. 
We  were  making  our  way — we  were  making 
our  way,  and  now  I  can  look  back  and 
see,  as  it  were,  sparks  fly  out  behind  our 
train. 

I  was  excited.  My  husband  said:  “ I  never 
said  I  didn’t  want  to  see  Bracketsville  again, 
did  I,  Esther?  Let’s  go  out  home.” 

He  put  his  hand  on  my  arm  and  turned  me 
toward  the  other  side  of  the  station,  where  the 
lines  of  commuters  were  walking  along  with 
their  newspaper  bundles — an  ordinary,  quiet 
procession  of  which  I  had  been  pa^  for 
years  of  my  life. 

“Come,”  Stephen  said,  “never  mind  the 
baggage.  We  can  give  our  checks  up  to 
Moore  at  the  Bracketsville  station.  He’ll 
send  for  the  things.”  And  as  he  helped  me 
up  the  steps  of  the  old  train  he  laughed: 
“  Your  Worth  gown  isn’t  in  any  hurry  to  get 
to  Bracketsville,  is  it?  We  are/" 


CHAPTER  XLI 

The  boys  and  Faimy  came  and  boarded 
with  us,  and  Stephen  said  we  were  “founding 
a  family.”  He  went  to  New  York  and  took 
a  small,  insignificant  position  in  a  lawyers’ 
firm.  I  never  had  known  that  he  had  been 
through  the  Harvard  Law  School  and  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar  before  he  went  abroad. 

Even  in  the  first  year  the  Bracketsville 
people  began  to  talk  about  him  and  of  how 
first-rate  he  was  at  the  law,  and  now  that  he 
didn’t  drink  a  drop  he  could  work  harder  and 
longer  than  any  man  I  ever  saw. 

Fanny  had  come  back  from  Europe  pret¬ 
tier  than  ever,  very  stylish,  with  lots  of  airs 
and  ideas,  and  her  old  employer  made  her 
private  secretary  at  a  hundred  dollars  a 
month.  She  was  the  prettiest  girl  of  her  age 
that  you  could  wish  to  see.  She  had  brown 
hair  with  a  curly  kink  in  it,  and  it  always 
looked  fixed,  no  matter  what.  Her  eyes  were 
dark  blue,  most  too  big:  they  looked  fast.  She 
said  they  embarrassed  her.  She  had  a  lovely 
skin,  a  real  Carey  skin,  shell  like — the  kind 
that  on  the  hottest  day  always  looks  cool  as 
ivory.  She  would  have  passed  for  a  real 
beauty  anywhere. 

I  saw  right  away  that  things  were  going  to 
be  as  they  were  before  between  Stephen  and 
Fanny;  only  I  was  wrong.  They  were  far 
worse.  My  husband  was  entirely  absorbed 
in  his  sister-in-law,  and  I  knew  that  they  cor¬ 
responded  outside  of  the  house.  One  day 
Faimy  said  to  me: 

“  Esther,  you  must  tell  me  some  of  your  ex¬ 
periences.” 

We  were  making  inside  curtains  for  the 
parlor  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  sewing  up  in 
my  bedroom.  Outside  there  was  a  fearful 
rumpus,  for  the  “Bracketsville  Baseball 
Team”  were  playing“The  Palisades”  in  the 
ball  field  near  (Hir  house. 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  mean  by  experi¬ 
ences,”  I  said. 

“Why,  I  mean  your  experiences  with  Mr. 
Kirkland,  of  course.” 

“Why,  I  have  been  living  along  like  any¬ 
body  else,  I  guess;  only  beginning  to  make  a 
career;  it  isn’t  always  an  easy  thing  even  if 
you  have  the  brains.” 

She  laid  the  curtain  down  on  her  lap. 
“Esther,”  she  said,  “I  guess  you  knew  what 
you  were  doing  all  right  when  you  married 
him,  after  all.” 

This  surprised  me.  “You  didn’t  think  so 
then,  Fanny.” 
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‘1  do  now.  He  is  a  magnificent  thinker, 
isn’t  he?  I  really  believe  that  he  could  go  as 
high  as  he  wants  to.  He  could  be  president, 
if  be  liked.  He  has  got  every  kind  of  talent, 
hasn’t  he?” 

“Yes,”  I  agreed,  “and  he  writes  beautiful 
poetry.” 

Fanny  fiuslied  red,  and  bent  over  to  lay  the 
hem  on  her  knee.  I  had  noticed  that  Mr. 
Kirkland  was  beginning  to  write  verses  again 
on  his  law  reports,  for  the  work  that  he  gave 
me  was  all  scrawled  over  the  back  with  things 
like: 

Oh  lovely,  bughing  Irish  eyes, 

Face  of  pearl — amethystine  eyes. 

Fanny’s  eyes  were  all  those  things. 

“A  man  doesn’t  go  anywhere  alone,”  I 
said  to  her.  “I  never  saw  anything  like  their 
dependence.  I  used  to  think  a  woman  could 
lean  upon  and  rest - ” 

But  Fanny  interrupt^:  “Why,  certainly 
every  man  needs  an  ins^ration,  Eistber.” 

Then  lanswtred:"  They  call  U  that.  .  .  .” 

After  a  little  she  went  on,  looking  at  me: 
“You  are  an  awfully  hard  woman,  Esther. 
Marriage  hasn’t  softened  you  one  little  bit. 
When  Pete’s  ship  went  out  and  he  stood  there 
so  lonely,  poor  fellow,  I  cried  like  anything, 
and  you  never  shed  a  tear.”  Pete  had  taken 
a  place  in  the  customs  in  Honolulu  and  had 
just  gone. 

I  said:  “I  wish  I  could  cry;  tears  are  like 
a  safety  valve — they  let  steam  off;  some  day, 
I  daresay,  I  shall  explode.” 

“What  a  comparison!”  she  exclaimed. 
“  Goodness  gracious,  Esther,  how  prosaic  you 
are!” 

I  could  see  that  she  was  d]ring  to  talk  to 
somebody,  and  that  if  1  hadn’t  been  her  sister 
she  would  have  talked  to  me;  but  I  couldn’t 
believe  my  ears  when  she  said: 

“  I  wonder  if  you  realize  how  cold  you  are 
to  Mr.  Kirkland,  Esther,  bow  dreadfully 
hard  ?  Why,  a  great  mind  like  his  needs  a 
great  deal  of  understanding  and  of  softness.” 

I  was  scarcely  able  to  believe  that  she  was 
sort  of  pleading  for  me  to  take  my  own  place 
with  my  husband. 

“I  guess  you’re  right,  Fanny,”  I  answered. 
“  I  suppose  I  am  as  hard  as  nails.” 

But  ^e  wasn’t  really  listening  to  me.  “He 
is  perfectly  fine,  isn’t  he?  And  what  strength 
of  character  he  showed  in  the  way  he  stopped 
drinking,  didn’t  he?” 

And  she  actually  fell  to  dreaming  there, 
tapping  her  cheek  with  her  thimble  and 
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squinting  up  her  eyes.  That  night  Stephen 
brought  her  a  five-pound  box  of  chocolates. 

CHAPTER  XLII 

She  was  carried  away  by  Stephen — that  was 
all  there  was  about  it.  We  had  so  much 
candy  in  the  house  that  every  one  overate,  and 
we  sent  the  last  box  out  to  Pete  in  Honolulu. 

After  my  first  jealous  anger  was  over,  1 
began  to  think  chiefly  about  Fanny’s  part  in 
this.  One  night  my  husband  came  in  late 
from  New  York  at  dinner-time  and  said: 

“Well,  I’ve  got  the  tickets  and  the  sleepers 
for  to-morrow  night.” 

“Why,  what  tickets,  Stephen?”  I  asked. 

And  he  looked  at  me  i>erfectly  surprised 
and  said:  “Why,  the  tickets  for  Yellowstone 
Park,  of  course.” 

“Who’s  going?”  I  asked,  and  he  laughed 
out  loud. 

“Why,  you  and  Fanny  and  myself,  of 
course!  V^at’s  the  matter,  Esther?  Have 
you  lost  your  mind?” 

I  served  the  soup,  and  I  could  see  that  even 
Fanny  was  surpris^  that  I  didn’t  know. 

“A^o  will  look  after  you,  Ferdie?”  I 
asked  my  brother,  and  he  said  he  was  going 
to  start  on  his  vacation  the  next  week.  Then 
Stephen  began  to  talk  about  the  trip,  and  “  the 
striped  sands  of  Yellowstone  P.ark”  and  the 
“vast  plains,”  and  how  we  would  ride. 

“Pearl” — he  called  Fanny  that — “will  be 
exquisite  on  a  donkey,  won’t  she?  I  have 
half  contrived  this  trip  for  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  her  ride  one  of  those  gentle  beasts.” 

“I  hope  they’ll  be  that  kind,”  I  said. 

My  sister  was  fearfully  embarrassed.  I 
could  see  that  she  was  annoyed  at  Stephen 
and  annoyed  with  me,  and  probably  with  her¬ 
self  as  well;  but  he  was  in  great  spirits.  He 
laughed  and  joked  and  drank  his  sizzling 
ginger  ale  and  made  toasts  to  his  sister-in-law. 
Pearl — or  Eulaine,  as  he  sometimes  called  her 
now. 

It  was  a  queer  trip. 

I  might  as  well  have  gone  alone.  My  hus¬ 
band  was  like  he  was  on  bis  hone}rmoon  with 
Fanny,  and  I  used  to  get  perfectly  wild — wild 
for  h^l  She  was  desperately  in  love  with  him, 
but  he  continued  to  talk  to  me  about  his  busi¬ 
ness  affairs  when  we  were  in  our  rooms  at 
night,  and  never  referred  to  Fanny  in  any 
way.  As  soon  as  the  doors  were  shut,  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  forget  her,  and  all  his  interests  were 
centered  in  the  legal  affairs  he  had  left  behind. 
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He  was  receiving  letters  all  the  time  from 
Judge  Rollins,  his  chief,  and  from  Senator 
Roxburg,  too.  And  while  we  were  in  Denver 
some  one  wired  to  ask  him  to  take  a  case 
which  he  told  me,  if  he  accepted,  would  bring 
him  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

I  was  watching  Fanny  like  a  hawk:  I  just 
stuck  on  everywhere  they  went  My  hus¬ 
band  didn’t  seem  to  know  or  care,  and  Fanny 
was  dull  and  blue  and  sullen  when  I  was 
around.  He  teased  her  and  joked  her  and 
made  love  to  her  under  my  very  eyes.  And 
I  couldn’t  but  feel  that  he  would  just  as  soon 
kiss  her  before  me.  There  he  was,  just  as  un¬ 
conscious  of  my  presence  as  one  is  of  the  earth 
and  the  air.  But  just  like  the  earth,  I  kept 
there — under  his  feet.  Most  of  the  time  I 
had  a  solemn,  rather  a  frightened  feeling;  it 
seemed  to  me  serious  as  far  as  my  sister  was 
concerned. 

Neitherone  of  them  could  shake  me;  and 
when  I  saw  that  the  only  person  I  made  mad 
by  staying  around  was  Fanny — I  pitied  her. 

Faimy  was  too  pretty  to  be  safe,  and  when 
it  happened  that  I  was  taken  with  one  of  my 
violent  headaches  on  the  day  of  one  of  our 
excursions,  at  Colorado  Springs,  I  felt  dread¬ 
ful. 

Fanny  couldn’t  disguise  her  feelings,  she 
was  so  delighted.  Before  they  went  she  came 
in  to  see  how  I  was. 

“Fanny,”  I  said,  “in  my  top  drawer  is  a 
little  packet.  Will  you  hand  it  to  me?” 

She  did  as  I  asked,  and  then  I  gave  it  to 
her. 

“There,”  I  said.  “The  girl  found  them  out 
in  the  front  yard.  I  guess  you  must  have 
dropped  them.  I  haven’t  had  a  good  chance 
to  give  them  to  you  before.  I  don’t  need  to 
tell  you  I  have  not  read  them,  but  I  would 
bum  them  if  I  were  you.” 

She  just  snatched  them  from  me.  It  was 
half  a  dozen  letters  from  my  husband  to  her, 
addressed  to  Fanny  at  the  post-office  at  Brack- 
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etsville,  to  be  called  for.  She  was  flaming 
red  when  she  went  out  of  the  room — without 
saying  a  word. 

They  started  away  on  their  all-day  trip, 
and  I  was  pretty  nearly  out  of  my  mind  about 
it.  I  couldn’t  speak  to  Stephen — I  knew  that 
he  would  have  flown  into  a  passion  and  de¬ 
nied  that  he  even  cared  whether  Fanny  lived 
or  died,  and  that  ten  to  one  after  a  scene  with 
me  he  might  have  taken  something  to  drink. 

Fanny  had  on  a  blue  serge  skirt  that  day, 
a  blue  shirtwaist,  and  a  sailor  with  a  blue  rib¬ 
bon  around  it.  She  looked  about  eighteen 
years  old,  no  more,  and  her  skin  was  like 
pearl.  It  was  not  \mtil  they  had  been  gone 
several  hours  that,  like  a  flash.  Miss  Pagee 
came  over  my  dull,  heavy  mind.  She  came 
like  a  mist — like  a  ghost  to  me  fr(Hn  another 
world — I  could  see  the  picture  of  her  boat 
and  her  floating  veil.  I  hadn’t  thought  of  her 
for  a  long  time,  but  now  I  remembered  bow 
1  had  kissed  her  like  a  sister  and  that  I  had 
loved  her  no  matter  what  she  had  done,  and 
I  decided  that  I  bad  been  very  mean  and 
wrong  and  hard  to  my  own  sister,  and  very 
weak. 

It  was  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
they  should  be  back  for  supper,  so  I  got  up 
and  dressed,  sick  as  I  felt,  and  put  on  my  hat. 
Then  a  feeling  of  great  weakness  came  over 
me,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  it  had  often  done 
before — that  I  was  too  poor  and  insignificant 
a  thing  to  stem  any  of  the  tides  of  life  that 
went  so  fast  around  me.  By  the  time  I  got 
downstairs  I  was  dripping  wet  with  perspir¬ 
ation,  but  I  started  out  to  walk  down  the  road 
which  I  knew  they  would  be  likely  to  take 
coming  back.  Somehow  it  seemed  as  if 
Millie  Pagee  just  went  along  by  my  side, 
white  and  breezy,  and  after  I  had  taken  some 
dozen  steps  down  the  road  I  stood  still  where 
I  was  and  prayed. 

Then  I  went  back  to  the  hotel  and  sat  down 
on  the  piazza  and  waited. 

Wife”  will  appear  in  the  July  Number. 
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The  Children’s  Judge  takes 
up  the  Gauntlet  and 
Answers  his 
Critics 


The  Beast  and  the  Jungle”  has  now 
run  its  course  of  publication — through 
the  relation  of  innumerable  detailed 
incidents,  covering  a  period  of  ten  years  of 
the  political  history  of  Colorado,  involving 
scores  of  public  characters,  and  impeaching 
in  hundreds  of  particulars  the  administration 
of  government  in  the  state.  It  is  humanly 
impossible  that  such  a  story  could  be  written 
without  error.  But  the  manuscript  was  read 
and  checked  over,  before  publication,  by 
lawyers,  by  detectives,  by  newspaper  editors, 
politicians,  ministers,  and  public  men  in 
Denver  who  had  lived  through  the  events 
narrated,  and  could  corroborate  or  criticise 
the  accoimt  of  them;  and  it  was  verified  by 
careful  reference  to  the  newspapier  records 
and  public  documents  of  the  day.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  care,  not  a  single  impiortant  error 
has  been  found  in  the  printed  articles,  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  have  read  them. 

Still,  there  have  been  attacks  upon  the 
story,  and  attempts  made  to  discredit  it;  and 
though  these  have  been  directed  against  mat¬ 
ters  of  rather  trivial  detail  and  do  not  involve 
any  large  and  essential  facts,  it  is  necessary 
to  reply  to  them,  because  they  have  been 
widely  circulated  throughout  the  country  by 
the  agents  of  the  Beast,  and  might,  if  not  re¬ 
plied  to,  establish  themselves  in  the  public 
mind  as  impugning  the  accuracy  of  more 
important  statements — of  which  there  has 
been  no  question. 

These  attacks  have  been  chiefly  circulated 
by  means  of  the  Denver  Republican,  the 
Denver  Post,  a  Denver  weekly  ^called  Clay's 
Review,  and  a  pamphlet  issued  by  Reverend 
Henry  Augustus  Buchtel,  Chancellor  of  the 
Denver  (Methodist)  University  and  ex-Gov- 
emor  of  the  State  of  Colorado  under  the  Beast. 
Now  the  Post  is  the  evening  organ  of  the 


corporation  rulers  of  Denver,  as  the  Repub¬ 
lican  is  their  morning  voice.  The  Post  is 
something  of  a  free  lance;  it  plunders  for  its 
own  pocket  when  its  master  is  not  on  the 
hunt;  and  it  occasionally  pretends  to  join  the 
people  in  their  fight  for  civic  liberty,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  sell  itself  back  to  its  proper  lord,  for 
the  higher  price  of  treason,  when  the  people 
seem  about  to  achieve  some  little  victory. 
But  the  Republican  is  always  faithful  to  the 
hand  that  brings  it  food.  It  is  at  once  more 
true  and  more  timid.  It  rides  close  to  its 
master  on  his  forays,  to  keep  itself  safe  under 
his  protection  while  it  pretends  to  be  pro¬ 
tecting  him;  and  it  stands  behind  his  chair  at 
table,  its  lips  moist  with  hungry  expectation 
for  the  choice  financial  morsels  that  he  may 
leave  on  his  plate. 

When  “The  Beast  and  the  Jungle”  was 
announced  in  Everybody’s,  both  these  pa¬ 
pers  realized  that  their  master  was  to  be 
attacked,  and  both  sprang  to  his  defense. 
The  Post  announced  that  it  would  follow  each 
instalment  of  the  story  with  a  complete  refu¬ 
tation.  The  henchmen  of  the  corporations 
made  pilgrimages  to  the  editorial  rooms. 
The  detective  whom  the  corporations  had 
employed  to  manufacture  charges  against 
me  made  his  report.  When  all  was  ready, 
the  stuff  was  turned  over  to  a  reporter.  He 
took  it — and  found  that  he  had  nothing  but 
a  mass  of  evident  lies  and  ill-founded  slanders 
too  unconvincing  to  be  printed.  He  did  not 
write  it.  Neither  did  anybody  else.  No  man 
who  felt  the  responsibilities  of  intelligence 
could  be  brought  to  abandon  his  mind  to  the 
writing  of  that  much-advertised  “refutation.” 
It  was  never  written.  And  no  disproof  of  the 
facts  narrated  in  “The  Beast  and  the  Jungle” 
was  even  attempted  by  either  the  Post  or  the 
Republican. 
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Failing  in  this,  the  columns  of  the  Post 
were  thrown  open  to  the  unsupported  denials 
of  the  men  whom  I  had  given  something  to 
deny.  My  old  law  partner,  whom  I  have 
called  “Senator  Gardener,”  denied  that  we 
had  received  $i,ooo  for  defending  “Jim” 
Marshall  in  a  lawsuit,  as  related  in  chapter 
three.  But,  fortunately,  before  he  knew  what 
I  had  written  in  the  matter,  he  had  admitted 
to  Mr.  Co^rave,  editor  of  Everybody’s 
Magazine,  and  to  Mr.  O’Higgins,  who  wrote 
the  articles  with  me,  that  Marshall  had  paid 
our  firm  $i,ooo.  In  order  to  discredit  me  in 
Mr.  Cosgrave’s  eyes.  Gardener  said  that  he 
himself  had  received  the  money  for  defending 
Marshall  from  a  charge  of  murder  in  which 
Marshall  had  become  involved  (so  Gardener 
said)  by  following  my  advice  in  defending 
himself  in  the  possession  of  a  leased  house. 
Mr.  Cosgrave  and  Mr.  O’Higgins  searched  in 
vain  for  any  indictment  or  information  mak¬ 
ing  such  a  charge  of  murder.  One  of  the 
gambler’s  agents,  “Billy”  Arnett,  who  had 
been  in  the  attack  on  Marshall,  denied  that 
such  a  charge  had  been  laid  against  Marshall 
or  that  any  murder  had  been  committed.  In 
fact,  Gardener  made  an  “unmitigated  mis¬ 
statement,”  in  the  Post;  and  we  disproved  it. 
The  Post,  of  course,  paid  no  he^  to  the 
di^roof. 


ACXrUSED  OF  LYING 

His  other  denials  were  of  a  piece  with  that. 
Several  were  contradicted  by  the  pencil  notes 
which  Mr.  O’Higgins  took  of  the  interview 
with  ,  him — notes  that  were  taken  under 
Gardener’s  eyes  and  with  his  consent.  He 
published,  in  the  Post,  a  facsimile  of  a  check 
that  I  had  accepted  from  him  after  I  was 
judge  of  the  County  Court — in  an  attempt, 
apparently,  to  suggest  that  I  had  shared  in 
the  profits  of  our  law  pamership  after  the  time 
when  (according  to  the  magazine  articles)  I 
had  broken  with  him.  But  that  check,  even 
in  the  new^aper  facsimile,  shows,  in  Gar¬ 
dener’s  writing,  in  the  lower  left-hand  comer, 
the  words,  “Old  Collections  Lindsey  and — .” 
And  I  do  not  know  what  he  proves  by  it,  ex¬ 
cept  that  some  clients  are  slow  to  pay  their 
lawyers. 

Similarly,  the  Post  published  a  statement 
purporting  to  be  from  Wilbur  F.  Cannon,  now 
Pure  Food  Commissioner  in  Colorado,  de¬ 
claring  that  I  lied  in  my  charge  that  he  had 
killed  our  insurance  bill  in  the  Legislature, 
as  related  in  chapter  two.  Mr.  Cannon, 


meeting  me  on  the  street,  denied  that  he 
had  told  the  Post  I  lied.  “I  was  in  so 
many  deals  to  kill  bills  in  those  days,”  he 
said,  “that  I  don’t  remember  the  details 
about  this  one.  But  I  don’t  believe  I  got 
any  money  for  it,” 

The  “Big  Steve”  of  chapter  one  was 
quoted  by  the  Post  as  saying  that  I  lied  in  my 
account  of  the  incidents  involving  him.  But 
he  told  my  friends  that  he  had  not  said  I  lied 
— that  he  could  not  recall  the  incidents,  but 
would  not  deny  that  they  had  happened. 
.\nd  while  he  was  quoted  as  saying  that  I  lied 
in  involving  him  in  the  incidents.  Gardener, 
to  another  interviewer,  admitted  “Big 
Steve’s”  part  in  the  incidents  and  uncon¬ 
sciously  confirmed  my  account  of  them. 

THE  WEAPONS  OF  “CLAY’S  REVIEW” 

So  it  went  on.  Not  only  did  the  Post  and 
the  Republican  fail  to  disprove  any  episode 
in  my  story;  they  failed  even  to  make  any 
successful  denial  of  any.  After  three  months 
of  controversy,  they  were  silenced.  The 
later  instalments  of  “The  Beast  and  the 
Jungle,”  involving  the  graft  exposures  in  the 
Coimty  Court,  the  ballot-box  frauds,  the 
charter  election  corruptions,  the  debauchery 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  the  other  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  subversion  of  popular  govern¬ 
ment  in  Colorado — of  non?  of  these  has  there 
been  (at  this  writing)  so  much  as  a  question, 
much  less  a  denial  or  a  disproof! 

With  the  Post  and  the  Republican  silent, 
there  remained  Clays  Review,  a  weekly  pa¬ 
per,  subsidized  by  the  corporations  and  cir¬ 
culated  free.  1  ^ould  not  mention  it  here, 
if  I  had  not  learned  that  it  is  being  mailed  to 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  all  sorts  of 
influential  men  who  give  it  the  ho^itality  of 
their  reading-table  without  su^>ecting  what 
sort  of  journalistic  animal  they  are  letting 
into  the  house.  Its  proprietor.  Perry  A.  Clay, 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Sheriff’s  office,  where  he 
was  a  sort  of  tool,  in  authority,  of  the  Denver 
gamblers  and  dive-keepers.  He  was  under¬ 
sheriff  to  the  Sheriff  who  sold  his  office  for 
corrupt  purposes  for  $20,000,  as  he  after¬ 
ward  confes^;  and  soon  after  the  sale.  Clay 
bought  a  house  in  Denver  with  some  thou¬ 
sand  of  dollars  “in  greenbacks,”  taken  from 
a  drawer  in  a  safety  deposit  vault.  He  was 
read  out  of  the  Democratic  party  by  ex- 
Govemor  Thomas,  and  obtained  from  his 
masters  the  clerkship  of  the  District  Court  of 
Denver,  where  he  still  draws  a  salary  from 
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the  community  for  having  served  so  faith¬ 
fully  the  enemies  of  the  community. 

He  has  devoted  the  columns  of  his  review 
to  the  reproduction  of  the  Post’s  falsehoods, 
without,  of  course,  reprinting  my  disproofs 
of  these.  He  has  published  statements  about 
me  which  he  knows  to  be  false — and  all  Colo¬ 
rado  knows  to  be  false — hoping  that  among 
those  outside  the  state  the  lie  might  pass  for 
true.  He  di^ises  his  defense  of  the  Beast 
by  printing  temperance  articles,  and  posing 
as  an  advocate  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League, 
which  has  refused  to  endorse  him.  He  has 
succeeded  in  deceiving  many  trusting  clergy¬ 
men  who  contribute  matter  to  his  purpose. 

I  do  not  intend  here  to  reply  to  anything  that 
he  has  published  concerning  me.  There  is 
a  sort  of  abuse  that  a  man’s  self-respect  will 
not  let  him  retort  upon. 

“Tramway  Bill”  Smith  started  a  libel  suit 
on  the  incidents  of  the  first  three  chapters; 
and  the  shout  of  laughter  that  went  up 
through  Colorado  has  left  him  still  red  in  the 
face.  At  a  recent  political  dinner,  he  made 
a  speech  in  which  he  attacked  “The  Beast 
and  the  Jungle”  as  untrue.  He  was  replied 
to  by  Mr.  John  F.  Vivian,  the  Republican 
State  Chairman,  who  conceded  ironically  that 
“Tramway  Bill”  might  be  right  in  his  decla¬ 
ration  that  my  charges  against  hint  were 
false.  “  But,”  Mr.  Vivian  added,  “  let  me  say 
— we’re  all  friends  here  together — that  the 
rest  of  the  story  is  quite  true  I”  Mr.  Vivian’s 
opinion  is  exactly  what  I  have  heard  from 
every  man  who  knows  Colorado  politics  on  the 
inside,  and  dares  to  tell  what  he  knows.  The 
only  complaint  I  hear  from  any  of  them  is 
that  we  have  not  piled  up  the  horrors  as  high 
as  we  might. 

THE  CHANCELLOR  DEFENDS  THE  BEAST 

It  has  been  left  to  Reverend  Henry  Augus¬ 
tus  Buchtel  to  be  the  one  man,  in  any  sort  of 
reputable  public  position,  to  try  to  defend  the 
indefensible.  For  the  second  time  in  the 
history  of  Colorado  he  has  rushed  forth  to 
champion  the  Beast.  He  has  published 
and  circulated  a  long  explanation  of  his 
part  in  the  events  narrated  in  chapter  ten 
— in  which  I  described  the  conferring  of 
an  honorary  degree  upon  me  by  the  Denver 
University,  and  the  sequel  of  that  incident — 
and  he  concludes  his  own  defense  with  a  de¬ 
fense  of  the  men  whom  I  have  accused. 

Now,  1  did  not  say,  in  chapter  ten,  that 
I  thought  Chancellor  Buchtel  was  a  party  to 


the  use  that  was  made  of  his  university,  nor 
even  that  he  was  aware  of  it.  I  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  he  knew.  In  those  days  of  our  personal 
friendship,  I  thought  of  him  as  a  bland  and 
childlike,  simple  Christian  minister,  who  was 
unconsciously  being  “used”  by  the  men  who 
wished  to  “use”  me;  and  I  remained  stub¬ 
born  in  that  belief  long  after  many  of  his  most 
intimate  friends  had  abandoned  it — as  those 
of  my  private  letters  show  which  he  quotes 
in  his  defense. 

“ungenerous  suspicions”  disproved 

I  have  related  in  chapter  ten  a  series  of 
incidents,  none  of  which  is  denied  by  Mr. 
Buchtel.  Because  of  those  incidents,  I  say, 
I  “wondered  whether  there  was  any  mark  of 
the  Beast”  on  my  diploma.  The  suspicion 
that  there  might  be  such  a  mark  rather  took 
“the  gilt  from  my  gingerbread.”  I  felt  that 
I  had  been  given  an  “honorary  Bill  Evans 
degree.”  I  do  not  say — I  cannot  say — ^what 
was  in  Mr.  Evans’s  mind  when  he  sent  word 
to  me  that  he  thought  my  work  should  be 
“publicly  recognized  by  the  university,”  nor 
what  was  in  Chancellor  Buchtel’s  mind  when 
he  proceeded  to  recognize  it.  I  relate  only  the 
facts  known  to  me,  and  leave  the  reader  to 
draw  his  own  inferences. 

Chancellor  Buchtel  denies  that  he  walked 
down  the  aisle  with  me.  I  remember  dis¬ 
tinctly  that  he  held  my  arm  as  I  came  up  the 
steps  of  the  church,  and  that  he  was  telling  me 
how  he  had  built  the  church,  “stone  on 
stone.”  I  know  that  we  entered  the  church 
arm  in  arm,  and  came  to  the  aisle  so.  If  I  am 
wrong  in  saying  that  we  went  any  farther  to¬ 
gether,  I  apologize  for  a  memory  that  is  not, 
as  the  chancellor  says,  “  infallible,”  and  that 
I  do  not  pretend  is  infallible. 

Having  accused  me  of  “ungenerous  sus¬ 
picions”  of  him,  which  I  did  not  then  have — 
and  have  not  said  I  then  had — he  proceeds  to 
show  that  I  did  not  have  them,  by  quoting 
letters  from  me  in  proof  that  I  believed  in  him 
and  his  university.  He  might  have  quoted 
many  more  such  letters.  I  was  then  trying  to 
have  built  in  Denver  a  trade  school  to  which 
I  might  send  the  young  boys  whom  we  were 
trying  to  help  to  learn  a  means  of  earning  an 
honest  living.  Chancellor  Buchtel  had 
shown  considerable  interest  in  this  project. 
He  had  proposed  to  me  that  the  university 
should  build  the  school,  if  we  could  raise  the 
money  for  it;  and  he  must  have  letters  from 
me  written  after  I  had  seen  John  D.  Rocke- 
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feller’s  secretary  in  the  matter,  and  had  failed 
to  obtain  a  donation  from  Mr.  Rockefeller 
for  the  xmiversity.  He  will  certainly  remem¬ 
ber  his  visits  to  my  chambers  and  his  original 
request  that  I  take  the  matter  up  at  26  Broad¬ 
way. 

buchtel’s  license  to  the  beast 

He  came  to  me  frequently,  told  me  that  he 
had  written  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  about  my 
work  for  youth,  and  gave  me  a  fatherly  assur¬ 
ance  of  my  ability  to  aid  our  neglected  boys 
through  him  and  his  university.  I  believed 
in  him;  I  felt  for  him  the  affection  of  personal 
friendship;  and  in  that  belief  and  feeling 
I  fought  the  progress  of  disillusionment  that 
followed.  Just  before  he  was  elected  Gov¬ 
ernor,  I  wrote  him  a  letter — which  was  not 
only  delivered  into  his  hands,  but  was  also 
published  in  the  Denver  Times — giving  him 
proof  that  he  was  being  “used  by  as  infam¬ 
ous  a  pack  of  political  scoundrels  as  ever 
disgraced  a  state  or  debauched  a  community.” 
And  in  November,  1906,  just  after  he  was 
elected  Governor,  I  followed  it  up  with  an 
earnest,  personal  letter,  hoping  that  he  might 
give  me  an  opportunity  to  open  his  eyes  to  the 
use  that  was  being  made  of  him.  1  wrote  it 
after  conferring  with  several  of  his  friends, 
some  of  whom  seemed  to  hope  that  I,  by  my 
faith  in  him,  might  help  to  save  him.  Our 
hopes  proved  in  vain.  I  do  not  recall  that  he 
even  replied  to  me. 

I  had  heard  the  gossip  among  the  poli¬ 
ticians  that,  in  return  for  the  support  which 
the  gamblers  and  dive-keepers  had  given  him 
in  his  campaign,  they  were  to  have  one  year 
of  open  gambling  and  immunity  from  prose¬ 
cution  in  Denver.  I  watched,  with  hope,  the 
earnest  efforts  of  the  Christian  Citizenship 
Union,  and  the  leading  ministers  of  Denver, 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  carnival  of  public  vice 
that  followed  Governor  Buchtel’s  installation 
in  the  State  House.  I  read  with  amazement 
his  contemptuous  letters  to  the  young  men  of 
the  Christian  Citizenship  Union  and  his  de¬ 
fense  of  the  public  officials  who  were  protect¬ 
ing  the  gamblers.  I  saw,  with  dismay,  the 
ruined  homes,  the  misery  of  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  that  resulted  from  his  failure  to  use  the 
power  that  was  in  his  hands  every  minute  of 
this  year  of  license. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  forced  to  use 
his  power  (when  it  was  politically  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Beast)  to  end  publk  gambling 
^temporarily;  and  he  confes^,  thereby,  the 


guilt  of  his  failure  to  act  before.  Still  1  tried 
to  believe  that  he  did  not  understand  the 
political  connection  between  the  public- 
service  corporations  and  protected  vice.  1 
watched  him  pardoning  and  paroling,  at  the 
request  of  pothouse  politicians,  all  sorts  of 
poor  tools  of  vice  and  infamy  who  had  been 
caught  by  the  law.  I  saw  him  fighting  the 
real  measures  for  local  option  introduced  by 
Senator  Drake  for  the  Anti-Saloon  League, 
in  the  Legislature  of  1907,  and  aiding  the 
“fake”  Kelly  bill  father^  by  the  liquor  “in¬ 
terests,”  xmtil  his  own  ministers  of  the 
Methoidist  Church,  at  a  ministers’  meeting, 
repudiated  him  and  his  liquor  bill,  and  he 
was  finally  forced  to  stand  for  the  right. 
I  heard  him,  subsequently,  claiming  a  public 
credit  for  the  passing  of  the  very  local  option 
law  that  he  had  so  insidiously  fought.  I  saw 
him  the  defender  of  the  Guggenheim  steal  of 
the  senatorship;  the  champion  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  political  machine;  the  advocate  and 
exalter  of  those  men  who  have  made  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  Colorado  a  reign  of  corruption  and 
a  tyranny  of  crime.  And  it  became  im^s- 
sible  for  me  to  believe  that  he  was  anything 
but  willingly  subservient  to  the  interests  of 
public  wrong. 

FIFTEEN  inNtTTES  A  DAY  WITH  EVANS 

In  the  last  session  of  our  legislature  (1909) 
the  opponents  of  our  Reform  program  had  no 
more  loyal  supporters  than  Senator  Barney 
O’Connell  and  Senator  Horace  T.  DeLong. 
In  the  fight  for  direct  primary  laws  and  other 
measures  designed  to  restore  representative 
government  in  Colorado,  both  these  men 
rendered  distinguished  services,  against  the 
people.  But  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
both  voted  against  a  measure  that  did  not 
repeal,  but  slightly  modified,  the  local  option 
law.  Chancellor  BiKhtel  awarded  them  hon¬ 
orary  degrees  from  the  Denver  University, 
and  stirred  up  another  protest  from  those  who 
revolt  at  the  use  of  a  college  to  reward  the 
friends  of  the  corporations  and  their  political 
boss.  Chancellor  Buchtel,  in  his  pamphlet- 
reply  to  me,  admits  that  his  “conversations 
with  Mr.  Evans  [Corporation  Boss  William 
G.  Evans]  about  the  work  of  the  university 
would  aggregate  as  much  as  fifteen  minutes 
per  day  for  ^1  the  days  of  the  year.”  It  is 
enough!  The  substance  of  thore  interviews 
does  not  need  to  be  known.  His  public 
acts  betray  his  private  understanding. 

He  closes  his  defense:  “My  last  word  is  a 
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word  of  general  appreciation  of  the  men  of 
Colorado,  in  rejoinder  to  the  wild  riot  of 
charges  against  everybody  in  Judge  Lind¬ 
sey’s  story.  .  .  .  My  testimony  is  that 
Colorado  is  full  of  purposeful  and  strong 
people  of  the  finest  moral  fibre.”  The  people 
of  Colorado  do  not  need  the  testimony  of 
Chancellor  Buchtel  on  that  point.  His  pres¬ 
ent  reputation  among  them  is  sufficient  proof 
that  their  “moral  fibre”  is  all  that  it  ought  to 
be.  Nor  can  be  shelter  the  men  whom  I  accuse 
behind  the  unassailed  repute  of  the  people  of 
Colorado  whom  these  men  have  l^n  dili¬ 
gently  exploiting.  1  have  tried  to  expose  the 
wolves  in  the  fold.  Chancellor  Buchtel  cannot 
discredit  that  exposure  by  testifying  with  such 
holy  indignation  that  the  flock  is  not  a  wolf 
pack!  He  cannot  protect  the  wolves  behind 
the  virtues  of  their  public  victims.  1  have  not 
attacked  the  known  honesty  and  integrity  of 
the  people  of  Colorado;  I  have  attacked  the 
corrupt  men  who  have  fattened  upon  that 
honesty  as  the  parasite  fattens  upon 
health. 

I  do  not  accuse  the  Denver  University, 
which  I  have  always  supported;  I  accuse  the 
men  who  have  used  a  good  institution  for  a 
bad  end.  1  have  not  even  attacked  the  dis¬ 
graced  victims  of  our  political  conditions — 
though  I  have  been  driven  to  reply  to  their 
attacks.  I  have  tried  to  show  nothing  but 
pity  for  the  man  who  has  been  unable  to  use 
his  talents  for  the  good  of  his  fellows,  be¬ 
cause  corruption  ruled  them  and  he  served 
necessity.  It  is  intended  that  such  men 
should  draw  upon  themselves  the  public 
criticism  that  should  be  directed  against  their 
masters.  It  is  an  old  ruse  of  the  Beast, 
but  it  has  failed.  The  people  of  Colorado 
will  not  be  deceived  by  it.  The  Beast  existed 
because  there  was  a  jungle.  The  animal 
escaped  recognition.  Without  the  jungle  can 
there  be  a  Beast?  As  we  turn  on  the  light, 
the  jungle  disappears — the  Beast  is  revealed! 
And  now  the  people  of  Colorado  see  it! 
That  spells  its  doom,  inevitably,  for  they 
will  not  be  diverted  from  their  vengeance 


on  it  or  their  disapproval  of  those  who  de¬ 
fend  it. 

And  since  this  must  be  my  last  word  to  the 
readers  of  Everybody’s  Magazine,  let  me 
say  that  nothing  in  my  life  has  been  more 
encouraging  than  the  response  that  has  come, 
from  the  people  of  Colorado  and  from  all 
parts  of  this  country,  to  our  appeal  for  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  Beast  and  an  opposition  to  its 
rule  of  plunder  and  corruption.  This  re¬ 
sponse  has  brought  the  assurance,  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  ways,  that  the  American  republic  has 
still  the  determination  of  freedom  and  the 
heart  to  fight  for  it.  I  know  now  that,  what¬ 
ever  attempts  may  be  made  to  discredit  me,  in 
the  future,  by  the  organization  of  vice  and 
power  that  will  try  to  crush  me  here,  as  it  has 
crushed  so  many  before  me,  the  cause  for 
which  we  have  fought  will  not  be  imp)eriled. 
All  the  efforts  of  bribed  juries  and  bought 
judges — with  the  power  of  wealth  impelling 
the  villainies  of  weakness,  with  the  functions 
of  the  state  so  often  in  the  hands  of  the  agents 
of  injustice — will  not  be  sufficient  to  injure 
the  cause,  whatever  injury  it  may  succeed  in 
doing  to  any  advocate.  The  individual  is  of 
no  importance — his  success  or  his  failure,  his 
happiness  or  his  sxiffering,  his  triumph  or  his 
disgrace.  But  the  cause  involves  the  success 
or  the  failure  of  our  wonderful  democracy-=- 
the  happiness  or  the  suffering  of  millions  of 
oppressed  citizens,  polluted  in  their  lives  and 
agonized  by  the  disease  and  immorality  of 
their  corrupted  children. 

WE  SHALL  win! 

We  are  moving  forward  against  evil,  against 
injustice.  Our  success  is  as  sure  as  our 
cause  is  just.  No  conspiracy  of  confusion  or 
corruption  can  long  delay  it.  No  personal 
defeat  can  now  so  much  as  retard  it.  The 
people  of  this  country  are  still  “right”;  they 
are  forever  for  the  right;  and  no  right  cause, 
once  they  endorse  it,  is  resistible.  The  jungle 
disappears.  The  Beast  appears — it  snarls. 
Its  days  are  numbered.  W e  shall  unn  ! 
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By  FREDERIC  C.  HOWE 

Author  of  "The  City,  lh«  Hope  of  Denocracy,**  “Prhrilctc  eod  Democracy  in  America.**  etc. 


"Fred  KoUer  u  the  beet  Chief  of  Police  in  America." — Ex-PretkUiU  Roofvb. 

"Wo  are  doing  thinga  hero  not  done  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  The  police  depart¬ 
ment  is  helping  people,  not  hurting  Iheua.  We  judge  first  and  punish  afterward.  We 
used  to  punish  first  and  then  judge.  The  Golden  Rule  is  just  plain  Common  Sense." — Chmf 
oF  PoRcm  Kohter. 

"Golden  Rule — Hell!  He  Golden  Rules  us  all  right.  Chief  Kohler  makes  the  law 
and  then  enforces  H.  That's  why  1  call  him  an  anarchist." — A  downtown  oaloon  Aeepcr. 

"I  hare  perfect  confidence  that  love  begets  lore  in  society  just  as  it  does  between 
■ndiriduals.  We  are  trying  to  sere  men’s  self-respect,  and  that  will  save  their  souls; 
to  save  their  lives  by  giving  dtem  a  chance;  to  change  their  attitude  toward  society 
and  to  change  society’s  attitude  toward  itself." — Harrit  R.  Coolmy,  Diroctor  of  Charitio* 
and  Corroetion. 


TO  witness  the  branding  of  cattle  for  the  the  worst  that  the  city  lets  loose  ?  Have 
first  time  is  to  be  horrified  by  the  cries  you  watched  the  aged  parents,  the  wives  with 
of  helpless  victims  and  sickened  by  the  babes  at  the  breast  and  little  children  ding- 
smell  of  burnt  fiesh.  But  efforts  to  do  away  ing  to  their  skirts,  who  fill  the  police  courts  and 
with  this  apparent  cruelty  are  met  by  the  wait  for  the  hurried  word  of  the  judge — a 
argument,  “  It  is  safer  so.  ”  In  every  "  round-  word  which  may  give  liberty  to  the  one  they 
up”  are  found  occasional  mavericks,  acd-  love,  but  which  cannot  remove  the  disgrace 
dentally  caught,  unjustly  daimed.  If  found  of  arrest? 

with  the  held,  they  share  the  common  fate.  Each  year  there  are  probaUy  a  million 
It  is  safer  so.  arrests  in  America  for  offenses  which  are  not 

Have  you  ever  witnessed  the  daily  round-  crimes  at  all,  and  which  involve  no  injury  to 
up  by  the  cowboys  of  our  dries?  The  police  persons  or  to  property.  A  very  large  propor- 
station  is  the  corral.  Here  the  derelicts  of  rion  of  these  offenses  involve  no  vice  or 
sodety  are  gathered  in  by  the  police.  Have  wrongdoing  whatever.  In  New  York  City 
you  ever  followed  these  social  outcasts  aiKl  there  were  904,119  arrests  in  1907.  This  is 
occasional  mavericks  into  the  police  station  one  arrest  to  every  eighteen  members  of  the 
or  the  “bull  pen”?  Have  you  seen  the  chil-  population.  And  of  these  arrests  only  one  in 
dren  of  tender  years  herded  with  women  of  the  every  ten  was  for  a  criminal  or  a  penal  offense, 
streets;  the  ignorant  and  petty  offenders  side  AtkI  of  this  ten  per  cent,  arrested  for  a  crime 
by  side  with  the  habitual  criminal?  Have  you  only  one  in  five  was  convicted  by  the  courts, 
heard  the  profanity — and  worse  than  pro-  Out  of  304,119  arrests  only  4,817  were  found 
fanity — in  such  places,  which  all  night  k>ng  guilty  of  a  crime.  Of  the  remaining  199,302 
continues  to  defile  every  soul  that  hears?  arrests  upon  the  calendar,  one  half  were  dis- 
Have  you  thought  of  the  rotting  process  which  missed  by  the  courts  because  of  the  triviality 
sets  in  upon  the  minds  of  ^ys  and  girls,  of  the  offense  or  the  insuffidency  of  the  evi- 
men  and  women,  who  are  discharged  in  the  dence. 

morning,  following  a  night  of  familiarity  with  When  one  considers  these  facts — and  they 
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are  as  true  of  every  other  city  as  of  New  York 
— the  question  arises,  is  it  necessary  to  arrest 
ten  persons  when  but  one  is  even  suspected 
of  being  a  criminal  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  bring  a 
million  or  more  persons  each  year  under  the 
brutalizing  influence  of  the  police  court,  and 
to  place  beneath  the  branding  iron  of  shame 
twice  that  number  of  innocent  wives,  children, 
and  parents,  in  order  that  one  arrested  per¬ 
son  out  of  forty  may  be  convicted  of  a  crime? 
Does  society  owe  nothing  to  the  wives  and 
children  of  men  whom  it  carelessly  appre¬ 
hends  for  some  petty  offense  ?  Is  it  under  no 
obligation  to  those  who  are  caught  in  the 
dragnet  of  the  police  because  of  economic 
coi^itions  over  which  they  have  no  control? 

For  the  wreckage  of  our  cities  is  largely  the 
result  of  industrial  change:  lack  of  work,  hard 
times,  sickness,  and  all  the  attendant  ills  of 
poverty.  This  is  particularly  true  during 
periods  of  hard  times.*  From  the  classes 
thrown  out  of  employment  emerge  the  tramp 
and  the  vagabond,  the  prostitute  and  the  petty 
criminal.  How  much  we  ourselves  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  production  of  this  wreckage 
through  indiscriminate  arrests,  by  making 
men,  women,  and  children  familiar  with  vice 


One  Chief  of  Police  says  it  is  not.  Fred 
Kohler,  Chief  of  Police  of  the  city  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  says  that  indiscriminate  arrests  are  a 
chief  cause  of  crime.  Ex-president  Roosevelt, 
himself  an  expert  on  police  matters  from 
years  of  experience  as  Commissioner  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  called  Kohler  “the  best 
Chief  of  Police  in  America.”  Certainly 
Kohler  is  as  rigorous  a  disciplinarian  and  as 
little  tolerant  of  crime  as  any  man  I  know. 
Yet  Kohler  startled  the  International  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Chiefs  of  Police  at  the  Detroit 
meeting  in  1908  by  the  following  statement: 

“  It  has  been  said,  as  you  gentlemen,  with 
your  long  experience  in  police  business,  know, 
that  the  police,  unwillingly  and  unwittingly 
perhaps,  have  been  as  instrumental  in  making 
criminals  as  any  other  agency — poverty,  herit¬ 
age,  and  association  excepted.  This  we  have 
done  by  making  these  numerous  arrests  of 
first  offenders,  by  exposing  and  branding  them 
with  police  court  and  prison  records. 

“We  have  discouraged  men.  We  have 
driven  young  men  and  weak  men  to  the  haunts 
and  association  of  habitual  and  expert  crim¬ 
inals,  who  have  taught  them  the  ide^s  and  the 
practices  of  crime.  We  have  nourished,  we 
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and  crime  in  our  police  stations,  and  destroy¬ 
ing  their  self  respect,  no  man  can  tell. 

Is  it  really  safer  so? 


*Gennany  recosniies  non-employment  as  something 
beyond  the  control  of  the  worker,  and  has  undertaken  to 
minimise  its  evil  effects  by  the  most  comprehensive  sort 
of  remedies.  These  include  (i)  Labor  Remstries,  which 
exist  in  every  community,  and  which  find  employment 
each  year  for  nearly  a  million  skilled  and  unskilleo  laborers; 
(a)  Lodging  Houses  or  Htrbtrftn,  supported  by  public 
authority,  where  men  find  lod^ng  and  emergency  work 
for  a  few  days  at  a  nominal  cost  or  at  no  cost  at  all;  (3) 


have  not  prevented  crime.  The  time  has  come 
to  change  all  this,  and  I  believe  that  we  in 
Cleveland  have  found  a  way  to  do  it.  ” 

Emergency  Work,  furnished  by  the  citiM  during  the 
winter  months  or  durin|(  periods  of  hard  times;  (4)  Out- 
of-Work  Insurance,  which  is  provided  by  several  cities, 
and  to  which  the  workmen  contribute. 

The  motive  of  these  activities  is  to  protect  the  worker 
from  poverty,  and  the  loss  of  self-respect,  which  ulti¬ 
mately  leads  to  vagrancy,  if  not  to  crime.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  the  vagrant  clam  has  practically  disappeared  in 
certain  sections  of  the  country. 
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Scientists  have  discovered  that  if  a  means 
can  be  devised  to  remove  the  food  upon  which 
poisonous  bacteria  live,  the  bacteria  will 
follow  their  food  supply.  We  now  purify  the 
water  supply  of  our  cities  by  filtration.  In 
this  process  the  bacteria  attach  themselves 
to  the  animal  and  vegetable  matter  upon 
which  they  live.  Modem  municipal  hygiene 
does  not  try  to  stop  the  ravages  of  t^hoid 
by  the  treatment  of  typhoid  patients  in  the 
hospitals.  It  purifies  the  water  supply.  The 
dty  of  Cleveland  is  trying  to  solve  the  crimi¬ 
nal  problem  by  an  equally  scientific  proc¬ 
ess.  It  is  seeking  to  check  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  crime  by  reducing  the  number  of 
arrests  for  petty  offenses,  as  well  as  to  create 
an  environment  inhospitable  to  vice  and 
crime. 

The  Chief  is  not  a  sentimentalist,  and  he 
only  half  likes  the  sobriquet  of  “  Golden  Rule 
Chief.”  He  calls  his  policy  “Common 
Sense.”  I  found  him  standing  on  the  street 
comer  watching  his  traffic  squ^  as  it  handled 
a  cmsh  of  automobiles,  wagons,  carriages,  and 
pedestrians  with  the  ease  and  courtesy  of  the 
London  “  bobbies.”  He  looks  more  like  a  man 
about  town  than  the  traditional  chief  of  police. 
And  his  youth  has  always  been  urged  against 
him.  For  he  has  had  his  share  of  enemies 
as  he  has  pushed  his  way  up  from  the  bottom 
of  the  force.  When  Tom  L.  Johnson  was 
elected  Mayor  of  Cleveland  in  1901,  Kohler 
was  holding  down  the  hardest  job  of  the 
force.  He  was  captain  of  the  downtown  pre¬ 
cinct.  It  included  the  Tenderloin.  One  of  the 
first  things  the  Mayor  did  was  to  transfer 
Kohler  into  the  woods.  Kohler  did  not  re¬ 
monstrate;  he  accepted  his  banishment  as  one 
of  the  chances  of  politics.  For  Kohler  is  a 
Republican;  Mayor  Johnson  was  a  Democrat. 
A  few  months  later  Kohler  received  a  tele¬ 
phone  message  asking  him  to  call  at  the 
Mayor’s  residence. 

“I  had  no  idea  what  was  coming,”  said 
Kohler.  “  I  didn’t  know  the  Mayor  then.  But 
I  did  know  there  were  a  lot  of  fellows  who 
wanted  to  put  me  down  and  out.  The  Mayor 
looked  at  me  for  a  few  moments  and  then 
began:  ‘I  presume  you  know  that  I  was 
responsible  for  your  being  sent  to  the  out¬ 
skirts.  W’ell,  I  made  a  mistake.  I  was  misled. 
I  have  made  a  thorough  investigation,  and  I 
intend  to  make  you  Chief  of  Police  just  as 
soon  as  I  can  do  so.  For  the  present  I  want 
you  to  resume  charge  of  the  ^wntown  pre¬ 
cinct,  and  to  be  captain  of  the  detective  force 
as  well.’  ”  * 


That  day  Kohler  went  back  to  the  Tender¬ 
loin  district.  The  next  year  the  Mayor 
appointed  him  Chief  of  Police.  The  poli¬ 
ticians  did  not  like  it.  Some  of  them  do  not 
like  it  yet.  Neither  do  the  grafters.  But  the 
Mayor  backed  up  Kohler.  “You  see,”  said 
KoUer,  “I  may  be  a  dreamer,  but  I  came 
to  my  dreams  after  twenty  years  of  hard  ex¬ 
perience.” 

“And  the  Golden  Rule  Policy,”  I  asked 
— “was  that  Mayor  Johnson’s  idea?” 

“  I  never  even  ask^  him  about  it,  although 
he  was  pleased  over  it  and  told  me  so.  The 
plan  grew  out  of  my  experience.  B^h  morn¬ 
ing  when  I  came  to  the  police  station  I  found 
from  eighty  to  a  hundred  arrests  had  been 
made  during  the  night.  Some  days  there 
were  twice  that  number.  The  station  was 
filled  with  men,  women,  and  children.  There 
were  all  sorts  of  offenses,  and  most  of  them 
were  trivial.  The  halls  and  court  rooms  were 
filled  with  crying  women  and  with  aged  par¬ 
ents  concern^  about  their  sons.  They  were 
the  poor — the  very  poor.  For  the  rich  are  not 
arrested  upon  petty  charges.  Many  of  these 
people  were  ignorant  of  the  offenses  they 
had  committed.  They  were  a  sad  sight,  they 
were  so  helpless.  The  courts  were  congested. 
It  was  impossible  to  take  care  of  all  of  the 
cases.  Then,  when  they  were  called,  from 
sixty  to  seventy  per  cent,  of  them  were  dis¬ 
missed.  The  judges  knew  that  no  good  was 
accomplished  by  punishing  these  people. 

“  ^1  this  confused  me.  The  numba  of  ar¬ 
rests  did  not  diminish;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  number  of  arrests  increased.  Fach  year 
nearly  twenty  thousand  {>ersons  were  arrested 
only  to  be  discharged.  As  many  more  wives 
and  parents  and  children  were  brought  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  shame  of  it  all.  And  what  good 
did  it  do?  This  was  the  question  which  al¬ 
ways  came  back  to  me.  Well,  certainly  it  did 
a  lot  of  harm.  It  hurt  everybody.  Even  the 
crowd  that  saw  the  arrest  was  hurt  by  it.  The 
man  arrested  was  disgraced.  The  man’s 
family  was  disgraced.  His  little  children 
were  disgraced.  They  were  jeered  at  by 
their  schoolmates.  The  man  lost  a  day’s 
work — which  he  could  ill  afford.  Possibly  he 
lost  his  job.  For  employers  haven’t  time  to 
inquire  the  cause  of  a  man’s  arrest.  He 
certainly  lost  his  self-respect.  The  dty  lost, 
too — ^it  lost  the  time  of  the  officers  who  had  to 
be  in  court  as  witnesses,  it  lost  the  time  of  the 
court  officials.  For  two  thirds  of  the  cases 
were  dismissed,  and  everybody  was  the  worse 
for  it.  Espedally  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
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innocent  persons  at  home.  .So  you  see  what  a  the  captains  and  lieutenants  to  order  their 
mess  we  were  making.  six  hundred  sulxirdinates  to  stop  arresting 

;  “Then  there  were  the  drunks,  those  who  first  offenders  for  misdemeanors.  They  were 
had  disturbed  the  peace,  the  jietty  offenders  to  warn  them  and  to  tell  them  the  law.  If 
who  were  fined  or  sent  to  the  workhouse,  there  was  a  disturbance  on  the  streets,  or  a 
I'hey  made  up  the  bulk  of  those  who  were  not  neighliorhood  row,  they  were  to  learn  the 
discharged.  And  who  was  it  that  paid  the  cause  and,  if  the  trouble  was  trivial,  send 
fine  or  suffered  most  from  the  workhouse  the  men  about  their  business.  When  they 
sentence?  Again  the  women  and  children  at  found  a  man  drunk,  they  were  to  send  him 
home.  They  had  to  go  without  things  they  home,  and  to  take  him  home  if  he  was  too 
needed  in  order  to  pay  the  few  paltrj’  dollars  drunk  to  get  there  himself, 
that  went  into  the  city  treasur>'.  And  not  one  ^  -  ‘‘  The  newspapers  jirotested.  They  car- 

particle  of  good  was  accomplished.  i  tooned  the  new  jhiHc  v.  Most  good  people 

“We  really  helped  to  make  criminals  of  shtxik  their  heads.  You  see,  it  is  so  ground 
men.  Nobody  knows  how  many  thousand^  .j^into  our  minds  that  the  only  way  to  preser\'e 
have  been  started  toward  the  penitentiary  .order  is  to  arrest  as  many  persons  as  possible, 
by  the  policy  which  we  pursued.  1  worried  Gradually  the  police  caught  on.  Now  they 
over  it  a  long  time.  Then,  beginning  on  like  it.  The  people  have  resjiect  for  the 
Christmas  Day,  1907, 1  called  in  all  the  mem-  [xilice,  and  the  jxilice,  in  con.sequence,  have 
bers  of  the  department  and  instructed  them  more  resjiect  for  themselves.  They  would 
in  separate  classes.  I  told  them  as  well  as  I  not  go  back  to  the  old  system.  The  policy  has 
could  what  I  had  planned,  and  later  instructed  come  to  stay.  .\nd  every  city  in  the  country 
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will  come  to  it.  Already  a  large  number  of 
other  cities  have  adopted  it.  Some  have 
gone  farther  than  we  have.” 

“But  is  there  no  danger  of  graft  and 
blackmail  on  the  part  of  the  police  ?  ”  I  asked. 
“  You  give  them  so  much  authority.” 

“There  is  no  pwlice  graft  or  blackmail 
here,”  Kohler  insisted.  “Blackmail  only  ex¬ 
ists  when  the  law  says  one  thing  and  the 
police  permit  its  evasion.  The  way  to  put 
an  end  to  blackmail  on  the  part  of  the  police 
is  for  the  chief  openly  to  take  the  community 
into  his  confidence.  Then  there  can  be  no 
graft.  Moreover,  while  we  give  the  patrol¬ 
men  general  orders,  he  does  not  act  wholly 
on  his  own  judgment.  When  in  doubt,  he 
takes  the  arrested  person  to  the  nearest 
station  house  and  refers  the  case  to  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant.” 

“And  crime?”  I  asked.  “Does  not  this 
Golden  Rule  idea  encourage  men  to  violate 
the  law?” 

“Quite  the  contrary.  There  is  less  crime 
in  Cleveland,  less  property  stolen,  in  spite  of 
the  hard  times,  than  there  ever  was  before. 
The  non-arrest  of  minor  offenders  leaves  the 
police  free  to  arrest  criminals.  We  made 
more  arrests  for  crimes  in  iqo8,  under  the 


new  policy,  than  we  did  in  1907  under  the  old, 
although  the  total  number  of  arrests  for  all 
offenses  was  but  10,085  in  1908  as  against 
30,418  in  1907.  The  Common  Sense  Policy 
cut  down  the  number  of  arrests  the  first  year 
by  66.8  per  cent.  Even  with  this  reduction, 
nearly  one  half  of  those  arrested  were  dis¬ 
charged  by  the  courts,  and  only  one  thousand 
of  the  arrests  were  for  crimes.  To-day,  but 
one  arrest  out  of  ten  is  for  a  crime.  Under  the 
old  policy  there  was  only  one  in  thirty.  And 
I  hope  to  cut  down  the  number  of  arrests  still 
further. 

“  For  of  the  391  arrests  in  February,  1909, 
loi  were  allowed  to  go  free,  22  were  released 
on  waivers,  63  were  continued,  and  only  205, 
or  about  one  half  of  the  total  number,  were 
fined,  sent  to  the  workhouse,  or  turned  over 
to  other  authorities  for  trial.” 

Here  are  the  figures  of  arrests  under  the 
two  policies: 

January  February  March 
Arrests  under  old  policy — 


1906. 

Arrests 

under  old  policy — 

*,285 

2,016 

2,430 

1907, 

Arrests 

under  the  Golden 

*.>ss 

2.257 

2,711 

Rule 

Policy — 1908 . 

911 

829 

939 

** 

“  —1909 . 

59* 

.39« 

423 

“  - 1910 . 

401 

422 

38* 

NEAKLY  2,500  VAGABONDS  WERE  TX7RNED  OUT  OF  CLEVELAND  IN  A  YEAR  OF  CHIEF 
KOHLER’S  POLICY. 
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This  falling-off  in 
arrests  pleases  the 
chief,  this  strange 
chief  who  sends 
occasional  bulle¬ 
tins  to  his  men  of 
which  the  following 
are  examples. 

“I  want  to  assure 
you,  ”  he  says,“  that 
the  number  of  ar¬ 
rests  is  not  a  matter 
for  credit,  nor  does 
it  count  in  your 
record.  But  the 
number  convicted 
and  sentenced  in 
the  final  court,  after 
arrest  upon  com|x;- 
tent  evidence  that 
an  actual  crime  has 
been  committed — 
that  is  what  greatly 
adds  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  man’s  record.  ” 

In  February  he 
said:  ''The  polite 
force  is  organized  jor 
the  prevention  oj 
crime,  jor  the  cap¬ 
turing  oj  criminals, 
and  the  aid  and 
convenience  oj  the 
public;  not  jor  the 
purpose  oj  causing  the  weak,  the  thoughtless, 
and  the  unwise  and' their  innocent  relatives 
to  suffer  and  be  disgraced. 

"*''The  Golden  Ride  or  Common  Sense 
Policy;  in  ' a  jew  words,  is  one  that  a  infs  to 
arrest  persons  only  when  they  should  be 
arrested."'  . 

There  has  been  a  change  of  city  adminis¬ 
tration. ahee  the  Golden  Rule  or  Common 
Sens^  Policy, was  introduced,  yet  there  has 
been  no  change  in  thechief.-  AsJate  as  April, 
1910,  Kohler  issued  a  bulletin  to  the  force  in 
which  he  said:  “It  is  lioth  gratifying  and 
encouraging  to  note  how  widespread  has  be¬ 
come  the  interest  in  our  Common  Sense 
Policy  in  the  past  two  years  and  three  months, 
and  we  can  now  look  forward  to  the  veiy  hour 
when  no  tide  of  partisan  or  factional  strife 
can  Q^rwhelm  it.  We  have  made  our  po¬ 
lice  stations — not  places  where  punishment 
hardens  the  heart  of  apparent  violators,  mak¬ 
ing  it  easy  for  them  to  become  second  offend¬ 
ers — but  we  have  made  of  them  what  might 


be  termed  moral 
hospitals  where  ad¬ 
vice,  good  will,  pro¬ 
tection,  correction, 
and,  if  possible, 
reformation  is  the 
watchword.” 

.\nd  this  Common 
Sense  Policy  of  Koh¬ 
ler’s  is  but  part  of  a 
larger  policy  which 
has  characterized 
Cleveland’s  attitude 
of  mind  toward  the 
|K)or  and  the  un¬ 
fortunate,  a  policy 
which  grew  up 
under  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  Mayor  Tom 
L.  John.son,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Charities  and 
('orrection  Harris 
R.  Cooley,  and  City 
Solicitor  Newton  D. 
Baker.  Here  are 
men  actually  in  the 
work  of  practical 
]X)litics,  who  believe 
that  poverty,  vice, 
and  crime  are 
largely  the  result  of 
laws  made  by  men, 
and  not  of  the  weak¬ 
ness,  badness,  or  in- 
comjK'tence  of  humanity.  They  think  these 
things  are  symptoms  of  a  social  disorder. 
They  trace  poverty,  and  the  vice  and  crime 
which  spring  from  it,  to  its  origin  in  land 
nionopoly,  and  the  law-made  privileges  like 
the  tariff,  the  private  ownership  of  the  rail¬ 
ways,  and  the  franchise  corjX)rations  of  our 
cities.  .And,  believing  that  these  evils  come 
from  some  other  cause  than  the  fault  of 
people  themselves,  they  are  trxing  to  cure  the 
disease  by  destroying  its  cause. 

It  is  these  men  who  started  Cleveland  on 
the  business  of  human  lifq^aving.  Boys  and 
girls  are  cared  for  on  playgrounds,  of  which 
there  are  a'  score,  scattered  all  over  the  city. 
There  are  public  baths  and  above  the  bath 
houses  are  gymnasiums.  In  the  summer 
there  are  band  concerts,  carnivals, , school 
contests,  and  all  sorts  of  organized  recreation 
in  the  parks.  There  are  bathing  beaches 
along  the  lake.  There  are  no  “Keep  off  the 
grass”  signs  in  the  parks.  In  the  winter 
there  are  skating  carnivals.  The  bad  boys 
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and  girls  are  watched  over  by  the  Juvenile 
Court  and  its  probation  officers.  Juvenile 
offenders  are  never  taken  to  the  police  court; 
they  are  watched  at  home.  When  these 
agencies  fail,  they  are  sent  out  to  “Boyville,” 
an  attractive  farm  colony  with  thirteen  cot¬ 
tages  and  schools  and  workshops  where  there 
are  opfwrtunities  for  both  work  and  play. 
There  is  no  suggestion  of  a  prison  here. 
There  are  no  policemen  and  no  obvious  re¬ 
form  school  methods.  By  these  means  crime 
is  checked  in  its  early  stages. 

And  vice,  close  kin  to  crime,  is  watched  over 
by  a  similar  process.  For  years  there  have  been 
no  gambling  houses  in  Cleveland  and  no  gam¬ 
bling  paraphernalia.  Gambling  was  stamped 
out  with  an  axe.  There  are  no  slot  ma¬ 
chines  in  the  saloons,  and  no  pool  rooms. 
Gamblers,  saloon  keepers,  and  the  vicious 
classes  generally  are  controlled  by  police 
administration  rather  than  by  crusades,  raids, 
and  wholesale  arrests.  There  is  little  or  no 
street  soliciting,  and  when  arrests  are  made 
for  this  offense,  men  are  taken  as  well  as 
women.  When  Mayor  Johnson  was  elected, 
he  found  the  salaries  of  police  court  offi¬ 
cials  were  paid  out  of  fines  collected  from 
raids  upon  disorderly  houses.  Even  the 
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judges  received  their  salaries  from  this 
source.  The  city  was  in  partnership  with 
vice.  He  stopp^  this,  saying  that  if  Cleve¬ 
land  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  its  judges  without  raiding  unfortunate 
women,  the  courts  would  have  to  go  with¬ 
out  funds. 

Cleveland  controls  vice  by  repression.  To 
a  considerable  extent,  at  least,  the  temptations, 
allurements,  and  profitableness  of  vice  are  min¬ 
imized.  Stalls  in  the  saloons  were  abolished, 
as  were  the  combined  brothel  and  saloon.  The 
city  waged  war  on  dives,  and  in  this  it  was 
assisted  by  the  orderly  saloon  keepers.  No 
music  is  permitted  after  ten  o’clock  except  by 
special  authority,  which  is  refused  if  any  one 
in  the  neighborhood  protests.  No  one  con¬ 
tends  that  drinking  has  been  stopped  or 
the  social  evil  abolished.  There  is  still  the 
vice  to  be  found  in  every  large  city,  but  it 
seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  there  is 
less  of  it  in  Cleveland  than  elsewhere. 
This  is  accomplished  with  comparatively 
few  arrests.  Certain  rules  or  standards  are 
laid  down,  and  the  chief  of  police  is  ordered  lo 
enforce  thdr  observance.  Not  by  arrests,  as 
in  most  cities,  but  by  stationing  a  uniformed 
patrolman  at  the  door  of  any  place  which  vio- 
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lates  them,  with  e.\plicit  instructions  to  take 
the  name  and  addre^  of  every  person  who 
enters. 

I  dropp)ed  into  one  of  the  underworld 
saloons.  The  owner,  as  I  learned,  had  served 
his  time  in  the  penitentiary.  He  was  known 
to  the  underworld  from  coast  to  coast.  He 
sniffed  contemptuously  when  I  mentioned 
“Golden  Rule.” 

“He  Golden  Rules  us  all  right,  aUrright. 
There  ain’t  nothin’  doin’  in  this  town.  Talk 
about  personal  liberty!  You  can’t  have  an 
old  pal  stay  over  night  in  your  place  without 
Kohler’s  getting  on  to  him.  He  won’t  let 
’em  stay.  They  got  to  move  on.  He  makes 
us  drive  ’em  out.  If  we  don’t,  he  puts  us  out 
of  business. 

“Golden  Rule — Hell!  Do  you  see  that 
place  over  yonder?  It’s  all  boarded  up,  ain’t 
it?  Got  a  ‘For  rent’  sign  on  it?  That’s 
Kohler’s  Golden  Rule  doings.  He’s  an  an¬ 
archist.  He  don’t  care  for  no  laws.  Ain’t 
we  a  right  to  the  laws  just  the  same  as  any  one 
else  ?  Ain’t  we  a  right  to  be  arrested  and  have 
our  say  in  court?  We  can  pay  our  fines  all 
right.  And  that’s  all  the  law  allows  ’em  to 
give  us.  But  that  ain’t  Kohler’s  way.  He 
knows  we  don’t  care  for  fines  and  can  hire 
lawyers  and  delay  the  cases.  That  don’t 
hurt  much.  So  Kohler  calls  a  patrolman 
and  says:  ‘You  put  an  officer  in  uniform  in 
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front  of  Billy’s  saloon  and  have  him  ques¬ 
tion  everybody  goin’  in.’  Now  who  wants  to 
go  into  a  saloon  when  he  has  to  give  his  name 
and  address  to  a  policeman?  Talk  about 
picketing  and  boycotts.  They  ain’t  in  it  with 
this  game! 

“That’s  the  reason  there  ain’t  no  girls 
here,  nor  upstairs.  There  ain’t  no  music  any 
more  either.  The  Chief  don’t  send  no  plain¬ 
clothes  men  sneakin’  around  your  back  door 
or  coming  down  your  chimney.  He’s  square. 
But  when  he  makes  up  his  mind  that  we  ain’t 
right,  then  we  have  to  move  on;  and  if  we 
don’t,  he  just  puts  an  officer  outside  and 
waits  till  we  do. 

“Gamblin’?  Ain’t  none.  Broke  that  up 
in  the  same  way.  Kohler  did  it  with  an  axe. 
He  broke  into  the  rooms  and  smashed  the 
tables.  It  costs  $1,500  to  fit  out  a  place. 
Kohler  told  the  boys  that  if  they  didn’t  like 
it,  they  could  sue  him,  as  he ’d  given  ’em 
warning  to  get  out.  He  didn’t  arrest  the 
players.  He  smashed  up  the  outfit.  After 
he  had  done  that  a  few  times,  the  boys  saw  he 

meant  business  and  left  town.  Jimmy  D - 

had  an  idea  he  could  queer  that  game,  so  he 
put  iron  bars  on  his  doors  and  window’s.  But 
the  chief  put  an  officer  in  front  of  the  door, 
same  as  I  was  tellin’  you  of,  and  nobody 
would  go  in.  And  it  put  the  saloon  down¬ 
stairs  out  of  business,  too. 
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“Yes,  you  can  get  anuhing  you  want  to 
drink — but  you  got  to  be  right. 

“No,  I  don’t  mean  by  ‘right  ’  that  you  have 
to  see  anybody  or  fix  it  up  with  the  police. 
Kohler  would  fire  a  policeman  who  took  a 
drink  off  me.  We  all  know  what  we  can  do 
and  what  w’e  can’t  do.  The  policeman  knows 
that  he  can’t  graft  on  me;  so  does  the  ser¬ 
geant,  so  does  the  lieutenant,  so  does  the  cap¬ 
tain.  We  have  to  obey  the  Chief  and  he  has 
a  law  of  his  dwm.  It  ain’t  the  state  law, 
it’s  his  law.” 

I  w'ent  back  to.see  Kohler.  “There  is  one 
class  your  policy  does  not  reach,”  I  said, 
“and  that  is  the  vagrant,  the  tramp,  and 
the  petty  criminal,  who  infest  ever>’  large 
city.  How  about  those?  You  can’t  repress 
them.” 

“We  have  few  yeggs,”  said  Kohler.  “We 
make  them  leave  town.  You  can  see  how 
we  do  it,  if  you  w'ill  come  to  the  jwlice  court 
in  the  early  morning.  .\nd  you  can  see  the 
‘Sunrise  Court’  as  well.” 

It  was  not  yet  light  when  I  reached  the 
Central  police  station.  Officers  were  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  suspicious  persons,  the  tramps 
and  the  vagalx)nds  who  had  been  gather^ 
in  from  the  streets,  the  saloons,  and  the  cheap 
lodging  houses,  much  as  hunters  beat  up 
their  game  in  the  jungle.  There  were  a 
score  of  such  men.  Their  hands  showed 
that  they  did  no  work,  their  faces  that 
thev  did  not  care.  Some  of  them  said  thev 


had  employment,  and  officers  were  detailed 
to  take  them  to  their  employers.  One 
or  two  wanted  to  go  to  the  workhouse.  A 
few  belonged  in  Cleveland  and  were  de¬ 
tained.  But  the  majority  were  hoboes. 
They  were  on  the  tramp.  Their  names  were 
taken,  then  they  were  grouped  and  pho¬ 
tographed.  Those  who  said  they  were  bound 
to  the  east  were  bundled  into  the  patrol  wagon 
and  carted  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city  and 
started  on  their  journey.  They  were  ordered 
to  move  on.  Those  who  livcH  in  the  west  or 
the  south  were  started  off  to  their  homes  in 
the  same  manner.  Nearly  2,500  vagrants 
have  been  driven  from  the  city  during  the 
year  past,  and  only  about  fifty  have  been  re¬ 
arrested.  It  was  rather  hard  on  the  suburbs 
and  on  other  citi^,  but  it  cleaned  up  Clev'e- 
land.  . 

I  saw  the  “Su^risve^uct”  at  work.^  This 
is  City  Solicitoi4.'’IIaker’s>'w»rk,  As  police 
court  prosecutor,  he  saw  that  thousands  of 
men,  arrested  each  year  for  intoxication  or 
some  other  trivial  offense,  were  disgraced  or 
lost  their  jobs.  He  devised  a  plan  by  which 
the  lieutenant  in  charge  of  the  police  station 
should  release  the  men  early  in  the  morning, 
on  a  signed  waiver,  so  that  they  could  go 
home  or  re|)ort  for  work  without  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  appearing  in  the  police  court.  In 
1908,  over  2,500  persons  were  released  in 
this  way. 

But  the  “Sunrise  Court”  does  more  than 
this.  Thousands  of 
persons  come  to  the  prose¬ 
cutor  each  year  for  a 
warrant.  There  are  neigh¬ 
borhood  disturbances, 
cases  of  assault  and  bat¬ 
tery,  some  back-fence 
family  row.  There  are 
wives  who  want  their  hus¬ 
bands  arrested  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  Warrants 
were  formerly  issued  when¬ 
ever  a  prima  facie  case 
was  made.  When  the 
csise  came  up  in  court 
it  was  usually  found  that 
there  was  no  real  cause 
for  the  arrest.  The 
“  Sunrise  Court  ”  dis¬ 
poses  of  most  of  these 
cases.  It  is  not  very 
formidable  and  lacks 
judicial  dignity.  Com¬ 
plainants  are  com- 
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pellfti  to  state  their  case  before  their  ad¬ 
versary.  In  most  instances  both  sides  were 
at  fault.  At  least,  when  they  faced  each 
other,  they  told  a  story  different  from  what 
they  had  given  to  the  prosecutor  on  the 
previous  day.  Many  cases  were  disposed 
of  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one.  Wives 
went  off  with  their  husbands;  men  went 
to  work.  There  was  no  publicity  and  no 
disgrace. 

These  are  the  means  by  which  the  city  of 
Cleveland  is  filtering  its  citizenship,  in  order 
that  the  unfortunate,  the  poor,  the  juvenile 
and  petty  offender  may  not  be  disgraced  or 
swept  into  the  criminal  class.  Mistakes  are 
made — many  of  them.  But  many  more  were 
made  under  the’ old  law.  Experience  alone 
will  show  how  far  police  officers  may  be 
trusted  to  help  the  people  rather  than  to  hurt 
them,  to  be  probation  officers  rather  than 
mere  “  cops.  ”  Director  of  Charities  Cooley 
says:  “  Humanity  is  very  much  alike  wherever 
you  find  it.  If  you  treat  a  man  with  kind¬ 
ness  he  will  respond  with  kindness.  If  you 
treat  him  with  brutality  he  will  repay  the 
treatment  with  brutality.  And  if  you  treat 
him  as  a  criminal  he  will  become  a  criminal.  ” 

There  is  one  place  where  the  improvement 


is  so  obvious  that  it  cannot  be  questioned.  I 
found  but  a  handful  of  persons  in  the  jiolice 
court.  One  of  the  clerks  complained  that 
on  some  days  there  were  no  arrests  at  all. 
The  total  number  ranges  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  a  day.  Under  the  old  regime  there  were 
from  eight  to  a  hundred  an  hour.  Formerly 
the  judges  had  to  rush  through  a  dozen  cases 
of  drunks  and  disorderlies  in  a  bunch.  Now 
each  case  receives  attention  when  it  is  called. 
The  police  court  lawyers,  who  live  by  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  the  underworld,  seemed  to  be 
suffering  the  most.  One  of  them  said  to  me: 
“This  Golden  Rule  business  may  be  what 
you  call  altruism,  but  where  do  we  come  in  on 
it?” 

“Chief,”  I  said  to  Kohler,  “you  are  the 
only  police  officer  I  ever  knew  who  seems 
to  think  that  the  New  Testament  is  really 
meant  for  all  the  people,  even  the  poor  ones, 
the  Magdalens,  the  near-thieves — and  maybe 
the  thieves.” 

Kohler  looked  at  me  dubiously.  “  I  never 
called  it  the  Golden  Rule  Policy.  The  news¬ 
papers  gave  it  that  name  and  it  stuck.  It’s 
just  common  sense.  But  maybe  it  is  some¬ 
thing  like  Christianity.  I  never  thought 
about  it  quite  that  way.” 
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SHARK 

By  RICHARD  WASHBURN  CHILD  '  ' 

Illustrations  by  Charles  Livingston  Bull 

Down  at  the  end  of  the. United  States,  me  h’cross  the  water.  ’E  ain’t  ’olesome!” 
in  the  last  of  the  Florida  Keys,  the  “Don’t  I  know  it  well  enough t}ie 
moonlight  shone  on  the  sleeping  watchman  protested.  “Why,  I  know  his 

town  of  wood,  on  the  rippling,  tropical  sea  autobiography  Just  as  good  as  you  and  a  lot 

streaked  with  the  white  of  mullet  schools  that  better.  The  Greek  spongers  cross  them- 

fed  in  the  shallows,  and  on  the  piles  of  dried  selves  when  they  see  him  coming  through 

sponges  that  covered  the  end  of  the  wharf  the  passes. 

like  miniature  mountains.  The  watchman  “I  know  sensible  men  who  say  it’s  w^ong 
of  the  firm  of  Gerry  &  Townsend  swung  to  .sail  alone  at  night  down  here,”  he  went 

his  old  legs  above  the  water  that  lapped  at  '■  on,  turning  to  the  third  and  silent  member 
the  piles.  He  did  not  drop  his  h’s  as.  he  of  their  trio.  “You  don’t  kndW  th^ 

talk^,  like  the  natives.  He  was  frppi  waters.  I>ook  at  that  mangroye-'Jtey ,  off 

Maine  and  had  found  a  strange  harbor  for  east  there!  It  ain’t  settin’"  in  .th^^Jater, 

the  end  of  his  seafaring.  Now  and  then  he  now,  is  it?  It’s  ridin’  on  the  air/fhln’t  it? 

would  gaze  off  toward  the  shadows  in  the  -You  can  do  w’hat  you  "please,  but  I  don’t 

northern  sky,  nursing  softly  the  fire  in  his  sail  alone  through  the  Keys  at,^ight.  I’ve 

pipe;  then  one  could  hear  the  turtles — the  seen  queer  things  in  a  fog  oh  the  Grand 

big,  green,  soft-eyed  turtles — blow  in  their  Banks,  but  it  ain’t  nothing  to  these  w'aters.” 

prison  pen  under  the  slaughter  platform  The  cool  wind  from  the  shadowed  sky  of 

above.  the  north  whistled  once,  and  rattled  the 

The  tide  was  up;  again  all  the  flotsam  rigging  of  the  negro’s  charcoal  sloop.  Then 

swirled  in  the  water  between  the  whar\es,  it  dropped,  and  the  waters  around  the 

and  the  disorderly,  decrepit  charcoal  sloop,  wharves  were  black  again.  The  blue  and 
tied  to  the  end  of  the  pier,  rode  high.  We  green  fires  that  burned  in  them  had  gone 

could  see  a  light  from  a  stove  in  her  pit  re-  with  the  north  breeze,  and  there  was  no 

fleeted  dimly  red  against  the  patched  and  sound  to  drown  the  far-away  screams  of 

dirty  sail.  young  pelicans  in  the  mangrove  tangle,  and 

Suddenly  there  arose  out  of  her,  and  al)ove  the  mists  smelled  salt  and  sweet.  The 

the  end  of  the  wharf,  a  huge  figure.  Out-  naked  giant  negro  had  gone  back  into  his  pit. 

lined  in  the  moonlight,  it  was  plainly  a  giant  “Don’t  you  suppose,  once,  he  was  like 
negro,  stripped,  and  at  the  end  of  his  long  any  little  nigger?”  said  the  watchman,  pull- 

and  knotted  arm,  upstretched,  the  thick  ing  at  his  hawk  nose.  “They’re  pretty — 

fingers  moved  to  the  tune  of  a  gibbering  black  velvet,  eh?  A  Florida  nigger  he  is. 

croon.  I’ve  got  so  I  know  ’em  well.  He  hadn’t  a 

“That’s  him,”  said  the  wratchman,  spit-  name — just  Jim.  Nothing  much  to  eat  but 
ting  careles.sly.  “That’s  Hutten.”  He  nar-  the  everlasting  mixture  of  hominy  and  yel- 
rowed  his  eyelids,  pretending  the  moonlight  lowtails,  and  yet  he  grewed — look  at  the 

was  too  strong  for  him.  “That’s  him.”  size  of  him!  lx)ok  at  his  arms,  as  big  as 

“I  wish  ’e  was  in  ’ell,”  growled  the  lean  my  legs!  And  a  neck  like  a  windlass! 

rum  smuggler,  a  real  “Conch,”  who  had  Along  back  here  some  years  he  was  working 

l>een  on  a  spree  in  Havana  and  had  lost  his  on  the  docks  at  Miami,  and  a-buckin’  on 
keel-shoe  in  a  Gulf  norther,  for  which  reason  the  warehouse  floor  after  the  noon  whistle 
he  was  ugly.  “Both  ’e  an’  ’is  ’istory,”  he  blowed,  and  singing  and  grinning  like  a 
added.  “Hi  met  ’im  one  night  this  winter  mainland  nigger.  I’ve  learned  something 
off  Boca  Chica.  Hi  was  off  fer  kingfish.  of  niggers,  brother.  No  island  niggers  can 
Hi  ’ates  sailin’  alone  at  night,  an’  ’e  yells  to  point  up  to  happiness  like  ’em.  There’s 
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more  joy  in  a  minute  in  a  Florida  nigger 
than  all  there  is  in  Nassau  or  the  Barbados! 
There’s  too  much  philosophising  in  an  island 
nigger.  But  Jim  was  the  kind  as  was  happy 
and  didn’t  care  why.” 

One  of  the  turtles  thrashed  against  the 
side  of  the  pen,  and  the  rum  smuggler  ab- 
sent-riindedly  pointed  with  his  thick  thumb 
toward  the  shadow  of  the  town. 

“They  say  he  went  up  to  work  in  them 
phosphate  camps,”  the  watchman  went  on, 
as  if  the  interruption  disturbed  him,  “but 
there  ain’t  any  happiness  there.  There  was 
a  foreman  who  beat  him.  Yep!  He  beat 
him  four  times  with  a  blacksnake,  and  the 
nigger  didn’t  sing  then.  He  beat  him  again, 
and  he  stopped  dancing,  and  tried  to  run 
away,  he  did.  And  so  he  beat  him  again, 
and  then  he  didn’t  grin  any  more.  But  he 
grewed — working  with  a  sledge  hammer. 
It  put  them  hu^s  of  meat  below  his  arms 
and  that  upholstery  of  muscles  below  his 
chest. 

“Well,  he  come  back  to  the  East  Coast  a 
silent  nigger,  and  he  did  what  weren’t  good 
for  no  man,  black  or  white,  eh,  John? 
’Cause  he  bought  that  charcoal  sloop  to 
cany  loads  from  Miami  to  Key  West,  and 
went  sailin’  of  ’er  alone.  First  you  loads 
and  sails  down  the  three  days  and  then  you 
sails  back.  And  the  moonlight  and  fog — 
ain’t  pretty.  In  a  calm  them  flat  keys 
move,  I  tell  yer — they  float  out  of  the  water 
and  wake  them  white  cranes;  and  when  a 
norther  is  coming,  the  water  on  them  bars  is 
burning  with  fire,  and  where  the  tangly 
bushes  hangs  out  over  the  greasy  mud, 
things  drop  off  and  splash.  Sure  as  I  sit 
here! 

“There’s  no  good  in  being  too  lonesome. 
I  followed  the  sea  thirty-nine  years,  and  I 
know,  and  there’s  strange  things  in  these 
particular  waters  that  ain’t  good  for  a  black 
man  to  know.  This  one,  he  learned  ’em 
quick! 

“Yessiree,  he  learned  how  to  feed  amber- 
jack  out  of  his  own  hand  and  tease  ’em  up 
where  he  could  hook  ’em  with  a  gaff.  I 
heard  a  Bermuda  nigger  say  that  Jim  Hutten 
would  cook  a  piece  of  devilfish  on  that  little 
stove  of  his  and  eat  it.  By  an’  by  he  got  to 
makin’  friends  with  sharks.  They’d  wait 
for  a  sight  of  that  sloop  coming  down 
through  the  Flamingo  Pass  between  Dol¬ 
phin  and  Cocoanut  Key. 

“You  know  that  big  white  bar  to  the  left 
of  the  channel,  John?  They’d  wait  for  him 


there,  ten  or  twenty  of  ’em  sometimes.  I’ve 
seen  them  with  their  fins  out  of  water — 
hammerheads  and  nurse  sharks  and  dotties 
— a-waiting  for  him. 

“He  called  ’em  his  pets  an’  brought  ’em 
rotten  meat.  Took  it  down  from  the  East 
Coast  to  ’em — to  throw  to  ’em  when  they 
met  him  on  the  bar  there.  That  ain’t  nice. 
You  know  it  ain’t. 

“Moonlight  or  daytime  they’d  be  there — 
the  beasts — turning  circles  in  the  water — 
swish-swish — a-waiting  for  that  crazy  sloop 
with  her  flapping  sail  and  Jim  stretched  out, 
a-steering  with  one  of  them  big  brown  feet 
of  his. 

“Confound  him,  he  had  ’em  named!  The 
water  is  clear  as  Holland  gin,  leeward  of 
Dolphin  Key,  and  where  the  palmettos  an’ 
cocoanut  trees  rattles  and  rustles  and  throws 
shadows,  you  can  see  the  bottom  like  it  was 
the  palm  of  your  hand  and  you  was  looking 
into  it — coral  and  basket  sponges  and  button- 
wood  bushes.  It  was  there  they’d  play 
around  his  boat,  and  he  would  call  ’em 
by  name.  I  tell  you,  it’s  a  fact  that  when 
he  had  fed  ’em  he’d  strip  off  his  clothes 
and  swim  with  ’em,  and  his  body,  blacker 
than  the  rest  of  ’em,  would  go  a-cutting 
of  the  water.  He  can  swim!  Hell!  he  can 
swim!” 

The  rum  smuggler  put  out  his  thumb,  as 
stout  as  a  child’s  wrist,  and  stabbed  the  air 
with  its  blunt  tip.  “An’  there’d  be  cub 
sharks  eighteen  feet  long — man-eaters,  w» 
call  ’em,”  he  added. 

The  Yankee  frowned,  much  displeased. 
“I  heard  the  history  from  the  black  man’s 
own  mouth,”  he  grumbled.  “He  kissed 
the  black  stone  he  wears  on  his  neck  before 
he  told  me.  But  what  you  say  is  true,  for 
that  I  seen  with  my  own  naked  eyes — big 
cubs  is  correct. 

“It  weren’t  to  last,  though — you  know 
what  I  mean,  John?  No,  it  weren’t,”  he 
continued.  “For  one  day  Jim  sailed  up  to 
Flamingo  Bar,  and  there  weren’t  none  of 
the  herd  there.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  hot  as  a  griddle  cake.  Jim’s  sloop 
was  coming  through  with  the  tide,  and  the 
sail  was  flapping  as  loose  and  flimsy  as 
smoke,  and  the  water  was  as  green  as  one  of 
these  new  banana  leaves,  and  oily  and 
smooth.  Jim,  he  sits  up  and  looks  around, 
and  there  weren’t  no  fins  cutting  of  the 
water.  And  he  stands  up  and  looks,  and 
all  the  pass  was  as  clear  as  the  bottom  of  a 
Portland  washtub.  And  there  he  stood 
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with  his  shirt  open  and  a  long  strip  of  goat 
meat  in  his  big  black  hand. 

“And  while  he  looked  he  seen  the  water 
boil  in  the  channel  ahead  of  him,  and  the 
new  beast  rolled  up,  white  and  spotted  and 
stout  as  a  dory,  a-riding  with  her  bottom 
up.  Some  say  she  was  a  leopard  shark,  and 
some  say  as  how  she  was  a  tiger.  That 
ain’t  here  nor  there.  When  Jim  seen  her 
fin,  he  knew  how  big  she  was! 

“She  had  to  have  the  bar  for  herself,  and 
she  smelled  Jim’s  meat  and  near  went  crazy. 
She  rolled  herself  half  out  of  the  channel 
and  lieats  her  tail  till  it  echoed  from  Cocoa- 
nut  Key.  Oh,  she  was  a  lieauty! 

“And  when  she  turned  in  the  water  half  a 
dozen  yards  from  Jim’s  lx>at,  he  could  see 
she  had  a  perfect  set  of  teeth — in  all  three 
rows — shining  in  the  sunlight.  He  says 


sunned  herself  and  looked  up  at  her  man 
friend.  Grogan  was  a  long  piece  away  from 
’em,  but  he  seen  it.  He  knew  what  was  go¬ 
ing  on.  And  he  cursed  Jim  Hutten  to  his 
mate,  and  the  mate  cursed  the  sun  for  lieing 
so  hot  and  the  empty  sky  for  drawing  their 
wind  away. 

“But  after  that  there  weren’t  never  a  time 
when  she  didn’t  meet  Jim  in  that  pa.ss  there. 
•She  learned  like  the  rest  of  ’em — them  she’d 
druv  away  from  his  friendship — what  days 
to  wait  for  him;  and  if  a  head  wind  had  kept 
him  back  she’d  get  as  fidgety  as  a  woman, 
and  come  off  the  bar  and  go  up  and  down 
the  tide  in  the  pass,  raising  her  head  out  of 
the  water  to  look  down  among  them  dozens 
of  dottie  keys  and  mangrove  clumps — look¬ 
ing  for  him.  .\nd  you  needn’t  tell  me, 
John,  that  it  was  the  red  lump  of  bad  beef 


'he’d  strip  off  his  clothes  and  swim  with  ’em,  and  his  body,  blacker  than  the  rest 

OF  ’EM,  WOULD  GO  A-CUTTING  OF  THE  WATER.” 


that  she  was  pretty — the  prettiest  one  that 
ever  swim! 

“  But  she  was  hungry  and  tired,  and  when 
she  thrashed  alxiut  she  spit  up  them  red 
Ijerries  that  float  in  the  water  off  the  Azores. 
She’d  had  a  long  ocean  trip,  and  she  was 
hungry!  So  Jim  throwed  her  the  meat,  and 
she  came  up  and  turned  and  snapped  it  in. 
And  when  her  jaws  come  together  it  sounded 
like  the  ratchets  on  a  tramp’s  derrick! 
That’s  the  kind  of  lieauty  she  was. 

“Ben  Grogan  said  she  was  a  beauty,  too. 
He  was  tacking  up  by  Dolphin  Key  with  a 
load  of  salt  fish  for  the  Kast  Coast.  And  in 
the  channel,  when  he  sighted  the  nigger’s 
crazy  sloop,  he  seen  she  was  sliding  through 
the  pass  there  with  the  tide,  and  he  seen  the 
big  nigger  stretched  out  on  the  stem,  with  his 
face  looking  down  into  the  water,  and  a  big 
black  fin  turning  to  left  and  right,  gentle 
and  easy,  in  the  water  behind,  as  the  crittur 


he  brought  her  that  kept  that  big  beast  on 
Flamingo  Bar.  What  does  a  shark  her  size 
want  of  a  little  mouthful  like  that?  Don’t 
she  want  to  be  off  again  for  a  long  swim — to 
Newfounderland  fer  a  touch  of  cold  water, 
or  a  change  of  diet,  where  she  kin  get  cod¬ 
fish,  eh? 

“But  Jim  wouldn’t  tmst  her  at  first.  He 
thought  she  was  fond  of  him,  but  he  wouldn’t 
go  overboard  no  more  on  the  bar.  He 
wouldn’t  swim  when  her  fin  showed  near. 
Oh,  she  was  a  big  one  and  a  beauty,  and  he 
could  lay  out  in  the  stern,  lazy;  and  where 
the  sun  had  burnt  his  back  underneath  his 
shirt,  he  was  half  sole  leather.  So,  astern 
of  the  sloop  there,  the  shark  would  slide  in 
the  water,  which  was  just  as  clear  as  the  air, 
every  mite!  And  Jim  would  look  down  at 
her  and  see  her  eyes,  round  and  still,  a-look- 
ing  back  at  him,  and  he  liked  the  soft  noise 
of  her  fin  and  he  talked  to  her  as  if  she’d 
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been  a  common  human  being.  He  liked 
her  for  being  so  white — as  white  as  a  new 
sail,  and  marked  with  black  on  her  long 
sides.  And  he  liked  her  oily  smell! 

“He  wouldn’t  never  have  trusted  her  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  accident.  And  that  was  a  hurri¬ 
cane  that  blew  two  days  and  stirred  up  the 
water  in  them  keys.  It  was  so  full  of  sand 
no  shark  could  open  an  eye  there.  It  druv 
her  out  into  the  deep  water  of  the  stream, 
and  she  was  late  getting  back.  Jim  come 
up  to  Flamingo  Bar  two  days  late  himself, 
and  he  looked  for  her  and  she  weren’t  there. 
The  breeze  still  held  out  and  was  fair  for 
his  course  up  the  coast.  He  looked  and  he 
looked.  The  water  in  the  channel  was  all 
in  a  stew,  but  she  weren’t  there.  And  he 
squatted  down  in  the  cockpit  and  put  his 
face  in  his  big  black  hands.  She  weren’t 
there.  And  he  looked  some  more,  but  her 
hn  didn’t  show.  She  was  gone!  It  was 
along  in  the  late  afternoon,  and  he  went 
fifteen  miles  up  beyond  the  pass  and  there 
he  turned  back.  She  weren’t  there,  and  he 
just  had  to  go  hack.  He  couldn’t  believe  it. 
He  had  to  go  back — beating  his  way  back  to 
the  bar.  He  couldn’t  believe  as  how  he 
would  never  see  her  again! 

“It  come  on  night,  and  the  wind  dropped 
so’s  it  was  so  still  amongst  them  keys  you 
coul^  hear  a  fish  jump  half  a  mile  away, 
and  the  sky  was  r^  at  the  edge  where  the 
hurricane  had  gone.'  The  nigger  dropped 
his  anchor  just  over  one  of  them  pot  holes  on 
the  bar,  and  be  set  up  on  the  empty  charcoal 
bags,  looking  and  looking  and  hoping  to  see 
her.  And  he  couldn’t  eat  no  supper,  and 
he  looked  till  the  big  white  part  of  his  eyes 
was  pink,  and  till  it  was  most  dark  and  the 
pelicans  was  screamin’  home. 

“He  sat  there  with  his  chin  on  his  knees, 
and  he  feared  as  how  maybe  she  was  dead, 
and  while  there  was  a  little  light  left  he 
pulled  off  his  clothes  and  stood  up,  stripped 
and  black,  just  as  you  seen  him  awhile  ago, 
and  he  dived  into  the  water  that  had  cleared 
with  the  calm  and  new  tide.  Oh,  he  could 
swim  and  turn!  And  he  lay  in  the  cool 
water  with  his  face  down,  looking  at  the 
shadows  of  the  basket  sponges  and  the  gar¬ 
fish  that  darted  across  the  patches  of  white 
mud.  How  he  could  hear  the  mackerel 
jumping  in  the  channel,  eh  ? 

“So  the  first  he  knows  he  smelled  her  oily 
smell  and  fdt  her  skin,  like  sandpaper, 
sc  ratch  his  leg.  And  he  seen  her  pass  under 
him  with  her  long,  white  body  and  her  big. 


pointed  tail,  turning  soft  to  skupp  her  for’ard. 
And  she  turned  again,  and  the  water  whirled 
like  a  undertow  and  took  him  with  it. 

“But  he  could  see  how  glad  she  was. 
She  was  nosing  him  gentle  as  a  kitten,  and 
be  knew  then  bow  she  felt  toward  him.  He 
seen  her  eyes  a-looking  at  him,  and  he  took 
his  time  swinuning  back  to  the  boat.  He 
climbed  aboard  the  sloop  and  chucked  the 
beef  to  her  and  talked  to  her,  and  that  night 
he  sailed  north  by  moonlight,  watching  her 
big  black  fin  swishing  around  the  boat,  and 
he  was  singing  like  you  heard  him  sing  just 
now.  He  says  she  never  left  him  till  day 
come. 

“Not  once  did  she  miss  him  a  single  trip 
after  that,  and  he  weren’t  afraid  of  her  any 
more.  He’d  lay  up  on  Flamingo  for  the 
night,  and  she’d  lay  in  the  shallows  waiting 
for  him  to  call  her  again  in  the  morning, 
and  she’d  come  up  and  measure  her  length 
against  the  sloop,  but  she  weren’t  never 
rough. 

“No  sir!  ’Sometimes  she’d  swim  a  half 
mile  in  the  sunlight  for  play,  and  come  back 
around  the  stem  of  the  sloop,  to.  work  .but 
her  speed.  And  then  Jim  would"  shout  to 
her  as  she’d  go.  And  she’d  turn  on  her 
side  and  pick  up  a  bunch  of  floating  weed 
and  toss  it  in  the  air. 

“Then  come  the  first  trip  down  from 
Miami  when  Jim  carried  somebody  else.  I 
remember  he  tied  right  there  where  you  see 
his  boat  now.  We  was  sorting  sponges  and 
heard  him  talking  and  having  a  row  with 
some  one.  Of  course  it  was  a  woman.  I 
don’t  know  where  he’d  got  her.  Nolxxly 
keeps  track  of  these  niggers.  But  she  was  a 
little  thing — thin,  and  shades  lighter  in  skin 
than  him,  and  she  had  a  cough.  I  guess 
she  wouldn’t  weigh  over  a  hundred  pounds, 
anyway,  and  the  cough  had  brought  her 
down  some  more.  She  looked  to  me  as  if 
she  was  made  out  of  pale,  brown  paraffine. 
He  could  have  stood  her  on  his  hand  and 
hardly  noticed  she  was  there! 

“He  was  fond  of  her,  too.  He  took  her 
on  every  trip,  and  when  they’d  stop  at  the 
bar  for  the  night  the  beast  would  come 
around  the  boat  with  her  fin  cutting  the 
water.  Jim’s  new  woman  was  afraid  of  her, 
so  afraid  she  would  sit  down  and  crj',  quiet 
and  scared,  and  bury  her  copper  face  in  the 
charcoal  bags.  The  beast  was  so  big!  It 
took  her  a  long  time  to  get  accustomed  to 
the  idea  of  meeting  her  every  time  in  Flam¬ 
ingo  Channel  and  seeing  her  come  up  near 


••^E  CAME  WHEN  HE  CALLED  HER.  AND  SHE’D  FOLLOW  HIM  INTO  WATER  SO 
SHALLOW  SHE’D  SCRAPE  HER  BELLY  ON  THE  CORAL." 
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the  top  of  the  clear  water  to  put  her  two 
round  eyes  on  big,  black  Jim. 

“Sometime  it  was  Jim’s  woman  that  the 
shark  was  watching,  too.  Maybe  the  beast 
understood.  Because,  by  and  by,  she 
wouldn’t  eat  no  meat  that  the  big’  nigger 
throwed  her.  She  might  have  thought '  it 
was  poisoned.  And  she  didn’t  play  no 
more.  She’d  lie  on  the  surface  in  the  moon¬ 
light  and  sulk  and  think,  or  slide  off  into 
the  shallows  below  the  palms  on  Dolphin 
Key  by  herself.  I  hates  the  })east,  but 
maybe  she  knew,  eh?  Maybe  her  heart 
was  breaking. 

“The  little  nigger  woman  that  shipped 
with  Jim  and  coughed  and  sat  with  him  the 
day  long  under  the  old  dirty  canvas  he’d 
spread  for  her,  got  so  she’d  laugh  at  the 
l>east  who  wouldn’t  eat  the  meat.  I  some¬ 
times  think  she  was  foolish  to  laugh. 

Anyhow,  she  herself  got  so’s  she  didn’t 
want  to  s(>end  nights  at  anchor  on  Flamingo 
Bar,  so  Jim  gave  in  and  they’d  sail  up  warm 
evenings  to  Barracouta  Key  and  cook  sup- 
I)er  on  the  sand  beach  there,  where  that 
wreck  came  ashore  last  winter.  They  sa\' 
there  ain’t  'any  rattlesnakes  or  •  moscjuitoes 
on  that  key,  and  there,'  on  the  east  ]K)int  of 
it,  they  could  get  plenty  of  cocoanut  milk  to 
drink.  And  later  in  the  evening  they’d  pull 
off  their  clothes  and  go  ’  into  the  water, 
where  th^  beach  drops  quick  down  into  the 
channel,  and  they’d,  run  in  the  moonlight 
and  laugh'.  ' 

“It  was  one  of  them  nights  when  there 
weren’t  "no  moon.  But  plenty  oTfire  in  the 
water  and  the  sky.  And  Jim  sat  on  the 
l)each  and  w'atched  tfae  woman  kicking  ihd 
jumping -in  the  shallows.  After,' a  bit  she 
call^  to  him  ta  Conte' in,  and  sK^^r^-  her¬ 
self  out  toward  the -deeper  water  ""and  begun 
to  swim  and  splash  around.  ' 

“Jim  called  to  iaoine^Back.  He 

said  the  tide  was  - 

laughed  at  him  and  i^fn^ver. .  'And  he 
laughed,  too,  and  looked -upLiato  the  sky  aH 
{>eppered  with  stars,  ^d.. when  he  looked 
again  he  couldn’t  aed.her  nowhere..'-  So  he  * 
called,  but  she  don’t  an^er,  and  -he  jtHnps  ~ 
up  and  pushes  their-  lil^'  tend^  ^t  aM 
jumps  into  it  and  calls  again,'  but  she  ckMi’t 
answer.  All  around,  where  ^e’d  beenf  the 
water  is  afire  with  phosphorus,- -a  irhole 
school  of  Httle  fish  is  fri^teoed  a^jiufiping 
in  the-shaUows.  t  1...: - 

“And  Jim,  he  stands  up  on  the  slipperj- 
seat  of  the  tender  that  was  all  w'et  with  the 


dew-,  and  looks  and  calls  again.  But  it’s  all 
quiet  now,  and  the  blue  fire  in  the  water  had 
gone,  and  the  little  fish  don’t  jump,  and  there 
ain’t  any  noise  but  the  rustle  of  them  palms 
behind  him. 

“Then  he  sees  a  dark  spot  in  the  water, 
and  he  shoves ‘his  boat  out  to  it  and  looks 
down  at  it.  Looks  like  somelxKly  had 
{X)ured  a  bottle  of  ink  into  the  water!  And 
he  reaches  under  the  stem  seat  and  gets  a 
match,  and  he  scoops  up  a  handful  of  water 
out  of  the  dark  sjx)t,  and  he  lights  his  match 
and  looks  at  what  he’s  got  in  his  hand. 
Then  he  knew.  .And  just  then  a  whiff  of 
breeze  came  to  him,  and  he  could  smell  the 
oily  smell.  He  knew  who’d  been  there. 

“Well,  of  course  nobody  cared  the  next 
time  Jim  come  down  o/one,  with  a  load  of 
charcoal.  It  didn’t  make  any  difference 
what  had  become  of  his  woman.  She  was 
scarcely  big  enough  to  notice,  anyhow,  and 
maylje  he’d  left  her  on  the  East  Coast,  or 
maybe  her  cough  had  taken  her.  Just 
niggers! 

“Jim,  he  didn’t  say  nothing.  He  lay  on 
the  wharf  in  the  hot  sun  without  noticing 
anybody.  And  sometimes  he’d  pick  up  the 
little  black  stone  as  hung  by  a  chain  to  his 
neck.  He’d  talk  to  it.  And. finally,  when 
he  got  his  charcoal  all  unloaded,  he  went  up 
into  the  town  yonder,  and  he  went  in  and 
bought  himself  a  heavy  butcher’s  knife  and 
a  oilstone.  • . 

“He  come  back  toward  night  and  sat 
down  on  the  edge  of  the  wharf,  there,  above 
them  turtles,'  with  his  big,  black  feet  a-hang- 
ing  over.  .And  he  sharpened  his  knife  and 
sang  and  sharpened  her  some’ more,  always 
singing — soft-^like  you  heard  hjni  sing. 

“Ben  Grogan  met  hinrin  Hawk  Channel, 
sitting  on  the  charcoal  *ba^,  singing  and 
sharpening  the  knife.  And^aftei'  three  or 
four  of  his  trips  to  the  East  Coast  and  back, 
he  had  a’  razor  edge  on  the  blade,  and  in 
less  than  a  month  he  had  wore  the  knife  all 
down  so  it  weren’t  as  thiA"  or  wide  as  a  fish- 
^  hook.  So  he  threw  it  overboard  and  went 
upland  bought  another  and  began  to  Parpen 
n  it,  lik^  the  first — exactly!  ^ 

'  •“He  was  mireting  his  fri^d  on  ev-CTy  trip. 
I  fotgot  to ‘say  so.  She '‘would  always  be 
'  waiting  for  him;-  sun  'or  moon,  at  Flamingo 
Bar,  and  he  would  feed '  her  and  go  over¬ 
board  with  hqr,  just  the  satbe  as^eyer.  And 
.as  for  her,  ^  wotrttl  ‘  turn*  and '  snap  the 
meat  in,  and  rush  up  and  down  the  Pass  for 
play,  and  she  would  follow  his  crazy  sloop 
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along  when  the  water  was  smooth  and  green 
and  clear,  and  he  would  talk  to  her.  Once 
she  come  up  beside  the  boat  and  he  saw'  a 
bloodsucker  stuck  to  her  ]>retty  white  side, 
and  he  scra|)ed  it  off  for  her.  She  was 
happy,  happy  as  a  mullet  in  the  mud,  and 
she  didn’t  sulk  no  more.  She  come  w’hen 
he  called  her,  and  she’d  follow  him  into 
water  so  shallow  she’d  scraf)e  her  lielly  on 
the  coral.  But  he  didn’t  show  her  his  knife. 

“He  had  to  w'ait,  |)erhaps.  I  couldn’t  say 
just  why.  Perhaps  he  liked  to  wait.  But 
one  day  Ben  Grogan  tied  up  over  at  the  fish 
wharf,  and,  when  I  come  there,  he  was  tell¬ 
ing  the  l)oys  what  he’d  seen  coming  down 
Ijetween  Dol|)hin  and  Cocoanut  Key. 

“He  said  he’d  seen  the  biggest  tiger  shark 
he  ever  set  his  two  eyes  on.  She  was  thrash¬ 
ing  around  in  the  sunlight.  He  seen  her  for 
an  hour  or  more,  and  when  he  got  close  to 
her  he  could  see  wherever  she’d  go  she’d 
leave  a  red  streak  in  her  wake — blood  from 
two  big  gashes  in  her  side.  She  was  rolling 
bad  and  locating  the  water  till  bottom  mud 
come  up.  She  was  rolling  and  fighting  with 
death.  .\nd  the  la.st  he  seen  of  her  she  was 
astern  of  him.  And  she  darted  for’ard,  and 
her  body — big  as  a  fish  })oat’s  hull — come 
out  of  the  water  clear.  He  could  hear  the 
choking  of  her,  and  she  fell  Ixick  and  turned 
with  her  lielly  upwards!  Then  the  tide  be¬ 
gun  to  take  her. 


“.\nd  Grogan  says  he  noticed  as  how  Jim 
Hutten’s  lK>at  was  anchored  on  the  bar  and 
Jim  was  sitting  naked  on  her  stem,  with 
something  in  his  hand  that  was  shinin’  in 
the  sunlight. 

“As  I  say,  it  ain’t  often  that  the  big  nigger 
sings  like  he  did  to-night.  He’s  a  lonesome 
nigger.  He’s  a  silent  nigger.  He  knows 
too  much  about  these  waters.  But  he  don’t 
take  the  inside  course  any  more — never  goes 
to  Flamingo  any  more.  When  he  told  me 
the  history,  he  kLssed  his  little  black  stone 
as  hangs  on  his  neck.  And  he  told  me  she 
didn’t  give  him  no  fight.  To  be  sure,  he 
had  her  in  shallow  water,  but  she  could  have 
killed  him,  like  as  not.  But  she  didn’t  do 
it?  She  didn’t  try.”  He  grunted  and 
scraped  out  the  pipe  ashes  with  a  rusty 
knife. 

“That’s  what  makes  me  sick.  She  just 
let  him  cut  her  open.” 

“The  nawsty  beast!”  growled  the  rum 
smuggler.  “What  in  ’ell  did  she  do  that 
for?”  And  he  scratched  his  red  hair  with 
his  thick  fingers.  The  harbor  was  very  still, 
there  was  little  noise  beside  the  rattle  of 
blocks  on  the  masts  of  boats  anchored  out 
in  the  slow  heave.  Beneath  the  wharf  a  big 
turtle  blew  again,  and,  with  the  mist  that 
rose  from  the  black  waters  about  the  piles, 
there  came  an  oily  smell — the  mysterious 
odor  of  the  calm  tropical  seas. 


“to  be  sure,  he  had  her  in  shallow  water,  but  she  COin.D  HAVE  KILLED  HIM,  LIKE  AS  NOT.” 


THE  HONEST  CASHIER 


By  JOHN  H 

Illustrations  by  John 

HEY  had  sent  up  to  the 
city  for  a  detective  to 
help  them  out.  Main- 
ville  could  not  solve  its 
own  myster}’.  And  the 
whole  town  was  roused 
over  the  injustice  done 
to  the  man  uj)on  whom 
suspicion  fell.  They  were  sure  that  he  was 
innocent,  and  they  would  have  a  city  detec¬ 
tive  come  down  and  prove  it. 

“What’s  the  use?”  growled  the  chief. 

“  It’s  only  makin’  a  gallery  play.  Our  men 
aren’t  on  to  the  game  down  there.  You  can 
put  up  a  good  front,  Burke.  If  you  weren’t 
needed  here  to  round  up  this  gang  o’  boys 
that’s  been  lootin’  stores,  I’d  send  you.  It’s 
a  shame  to  hand  ’em  a  pink-faced  kid,  but  I 
guess  Hunter’s  the  only  one  we  got  to  send.” 

“Sure,”  said  Burke  with  a  grin.  “He 
can  try  his  new  system  on  ’em.” 

But  the  chief  did  not  smile.  He  had  an 
odd  sort  of  confidence  in  his  young  detec¬ 
tive,  though  he  felt  it  to  be  a  weakness  and 
masked  it  behind  an  appearance  of  tolera¬ 
tion.  And  so,  Hunter  received. the  Main- 
ville  assignment.  v  .  ,  .  ..i 
On  the  train  going  to  the  towji  he  .  re-, 
viewed  the  simple  story  of  the  mystery.  The^ 
local  bank  had  been  robbed  of  nearly-.thirty" 
thousand 'dollars.  Nothing  in  the  building 
had  been  disturbed;  the  ssd^  h;^  simply 
been  oj>ened  in  the  night  by  fWfe  proper  com¬ 
bination  and  cleaned  out.  But  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  safe  ;was.  known  to  no  one.i.  The 
president  o£.the..haalk'.kiKw.  half,  of  it,  and 
the  <^shipr.’kneylfl^’6thec.half,  ,and.  neither 
knew  the  pait  heljtl  by.  the’otber.v,  Siyispicion 
naturally  ^Minted.'  to  itbes^  two  men.  ‘iThe 
pre^dent  could  prove  an.  absolute  alibi: .  He', 
h^ .  been  .visiting,  Twith  his  wife,  at  a  friend’s 
hou«  on  the  night  of  the 'robb(^,;.and  had 
not  returned  home  till  late.'  'dis  fanply  were, 
sure  that  he  had  not  left  the  house  after 
that.  His  elderly  sister,  in  particular,  had 
risen  about  one  o’clock  to  close  a  rattling 
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window,  and  had  heard  the  president  snor¬ 
ing  his  own  strident,  personal,  unmistakable 
snore.  The  facts  were  beyond  question. 
The  affairs  of  the  bank  were  found  to  be  in 
perfect  condition,  and  there  was  no  prob¬ 
ability  of  any  conspiracy  among  its  officials. 
Then  who  had  robbed  it  ? 

Frank  Stone,  the  cashier,  had  no  alibi;  his 
word  alone  stood  for  his  innocence.  His 
wife  had  been  away  on  the  night  in  ques¬ 
tion.  He  had  been  alone  in  his  house.  No 
one  could  say  whether  he  had  gone  to  bed 
as  usual,  or  robbed  the  bank.  But  no  one 
in  Mainville  would  believe  Frank  Stone  a 
thief.  He  had  been  reared  there  and  was 
liked  and  respected  by  every  one.  He  had 
been  a  good  son  and  a  model  husband.  But 
if  the  cashier  had  not  robbed  the  bank,  then 
who  had?  There  was  no  one  else  to  sus¬ 
pect,  and  nothing  else  to  do  but  arrest  the 
man  to  whom  circumstances  pointed.  He 
had  been  arrested  and  put  in  the  town  jail. 
Thereupon  he  had  refused  the  ample  bail 
immediately  offered  and  declared  that  he 
would  stay  there  until  he  could  come  out 
cleared  of  all  suspicion. 

After  pondering  the  case  all  through. 
Hunter  came  to  two  conclusions:  that  it  was 
a,  jqJ>,4one  by  one  man  alone — the  secret 
was’  too  safely,  kept;  .to  be  known’  by.  more 
than'one — and  that  it  had  been  work^  from 
a  knowledge  of  only  one  half  of  .the  com¬ 
bination.  But  beyond  that  he  could  figure 
out  absolutely  nothing.  .  ... 

“I’ll  see  what  my  method  gives  me  down 
here,”  he  thought.  ... 

It  was  the  fpundation  of  his  method  to 
search  out  the. state  of  mind  of. the  thief. 
He  wanted  to  experience  how  the  idea  of  the 
robbery  had  originated  and  the  surround- 
ings.'‘uiykr.  which  it  had  developed.  He 
found' the  bank  on  the  principal,  street:  a 
separate,  .one  story,  cement-stone  building. 
Its  front  was  made  up  of  a  door  and  a  large 
plate-glass  window,  through  which  the  whole 
interior  was  visible.  Shades  covered  this 
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glass  and  gave  notice  when  banking  hours 
were  over.  Another  man  had  considered 
this-  building  as  Hunter  was  doing  now. 
Another  man  had  planned  and  executed  the 
robbery  of  it.  It  was  a  skillful,  well-plotted, 
much-meditated  piece  of  work.  The  scheme 
had  grown  a  long  time  in  the  thief’s  brain 
before  being  so  cunningly  and  mysteriously 
executed.  Hunter  must  duplicate  this  rob¬ 
bery,  learning  who  and  what  the  other  man 
was  by  reproducing  the  exact  actions  which 
were  the  result  of  his  personality  acting  un¬ 
der  these  particular  conditions. 

Inside  the  bank  he  asked  to  have  a  bill 
changed,  and  stayed  long  enough  to  fix  the 
interior  in  mind.  Outside  he  noted  its  sur¬ 
roundings  again  and  more  thoroughly;  for 
the  real  thief  had  also  often  kniked  at  it  and 
calculated  his  chances  of  wealth  or  prison. 
Then  Hunter  went  back  to  his  hotel,  and 
during  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  and  evening 
planned  out  the  necessities  for  his  robbery 
with  greater  and  greater  detail.  He  would 
need  a  key  to  the  front  dcxir,  a  knowledge  of 
one  half  or  the  other  of  the  combination,  a 
light  to  work  by,  a  receptacle  in  which  to 
carry  away  the  money,  and  immunity  from 
interruption  while  at  work.  The.se  details 
marked  this  thief’s  procedure.  He  had 
jiroceeded  in  a  certain  known  manner.  By 
repeating  the  exact  course  of  action  Hunter 
would  be  moving  under  the  impulse  of  this 
single  individuality,  and  toward  distinguish¬ 
ing  him  from  all  others. 

The  next  day  he  presented  his  credentials 
to  the  town  authorities,  the  mayor  and  the 
marshal,  and  was  heartily  received.  They 
were  eager  to  talk  about  the  case  and  give 
their  opinions  and  conclusions,  but  so  far  as 
any  final  solution  of  the  mystery  went,  they 
were  absolutely  in  the  dark. 

“This  thing  is  too  much  for  us,”  .said  the 
mayor  finally.  “We  need  some  one  who 
can  find  the  thief  and  get  Frank  out.  He’s 
too  good  a  lad  to  be  shut  up  in  jail.” 

“  The  best  boy  in  town  in  jail,”  added  the 
marshal,  “and  all  the  loafers  out  on  the  street.” 

“What  can  we  do  to  help  you  along?” 
asked  thei mayor.  “You  can  count  on  any¬ 
thing  that  any  man  in  this  town  can  do.” 

“I’lTneed  some  help  from  the  president  of 
the  bank,”  answered  Hunter. 

“  He’ll  be  up  to  his  house  now  at  notm- 
time,”  said  the  mayor.  “  The  marshal  can 
take  you  right  up.”  •  •  • 

“  Sure,”  agre^  the  marshal.  “  I’ve  got 
just  time  for  it  now.” 


As  they  started.  Hunter  asked,  “How 
early  was  it  safe  for  the  thief,  whoever  he 
was,  to  have  begun  work  on  the  bank  that 
night  ?” 

“W'ell,  I  dunno,”  answered  the  marshal. 
“  W'e’re  a  pretty  early-to-bed  little  town  as  a 
rule.  Still,  there’s  always  liable  to  be  some 
one  around  till  after  the  eleven-forty-five 
train  goes  through.  After  that  it  ’ud  be 
safe  enough.” 

They  found  the  president  at  home.  The 
marshal  introduced  Hunter  and  regretfully 
took  his  leave. 

“  I’m  glad  to  see  you,  sir,”  said  the  presi¬ 
dent.  “  I  hope  you  haven’t  come  to  arrest 
me  yet.” 

“  No,”  answered  Hunter.  “  I  have  had  to 
count  you  out.  I  can’t  find  any  way  to 
figure  you  in  it  at  all.” 

He  then  explained  that  he  worked  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  method  of  his  own  and  told,  in 
greater  detail,  what  he  wanted.  He  wished 
to  go  through  the  robbery  again  under  the 
personality  of  the  thief.  He  must  have  a 
key  to  the  bank’s  street  door,  freedom  from 
interruption  while  at  work,  and  the  same 
knowledge  of  half  the  same  combination 
that  the  thief  had. 

*  “  I  never  thought  much  of  that  half-com¬ 
bination  .system,”  said  the  president.  “Any 
one  who  knew  the  other  half  could  easily  w’ork 
out  mine,  if  he  knew  anything  about  safes.” 

“Will  you  help  me?”  asked  Hunter 
directly. 

“Why — ah!  What  is  this  new  idea  of 
yours?  I  don’t  just  understand.” 

“  It’s  simply  a  different  way  of  going  about 
things,”  said  Hunter,  a  little  embarrassed,  as 
he  always  was  when  called  upon  for  an  ex¬ 
planation.  “The  usual  way  is  to  hunt  a 
criminal  as  if  he  were  an  animal,  instead  of 
a  higher  being.” 

“O — h!”  .said  the  president. 

“You  see,’*’  continued  Hunter,  trying  to 
make  the  difference  plain  by  illustration, 
“the  most  im|x>rtant  clue  to  an  animal  is  its 
footprint.  When  you  find  that,  you  can 
know  all  about  the  animal.  But  the  most 
important  clue  to  a  human  being  is  the  state 
of  his  mind.  You  must  find  the  thought 
and  puqx)se  of  a  man  to  find  the  man  For 
men  haven’t  fixed  habits  like  animals,  and 
their  wants  aren’t  limited  to  food  and  safety. 
But  the  police  still  capture  their  game  in  the 
same  old  way  that  animal  hunters  did. 
They  know  the  resorts  of  criminals.  They 
track  by  characteristic  marks.  They  use  all 
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the  tricks  and  methods  of  the  trapper  and 
the  woodsman,  and  nothing  more.  They 
depend  on  luck,  and  their  own  superiority, 
and  the  hunted  thing’s  fear. 

“Even  the  great  detectives  of  history  and 
of  fiction  are  only  keen  and  well-trained  ani¬ 
mal  hunters,”  he  went  on.  “They  find  the 
print  of  their  prey  in  cigar  ashes  or  by  the 
use  of  the  microscope,  just  as  the  very  skillful 
woodsman  recognizes  his  game  by  signs 
that  escape  others.  But  they  are  all  of  them 
animal  trappers,  none  of  them  man  hunters; 
for  a  man  is  more  than  an  animal.  He  does 
not  have  certain  qualities  and  habits  be¬ 
cause  he’s  a  criminal,  as  a  bear  does  be¬ 
cause  he’s  a  bear.  The  distinguishing 
thing  about  him  is  his  mind.  And  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  one  man  and  another  is  the 
different  thought  or  feeling  that  comes  to 
him  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  the 
different  desires  and  determinations  with 
which  he  faces  the  same  conditions.  To 
pick  out  a  particular  man  from  all  others 
you  must  know  him  inside.  The  man 
hunter  follows  the  human  conscience,  not 
the  animal  trail.  The  way  to  reach  that 
conscience” — he  was  going  on  in  the  full 
tide  of  enthusiasm  of  a  man  who  has  thought 
much  upon  his  subject,  when  he  caught  the 
blank  look  upon  his  companion’s  face,  and 
saw  that  his  words  were  not  being  in  the 
least  comprehended.  “And  so — and  so, 
you  see,”  he  concluded,  “I  have  to  go  over 
the  burglary  step  by  step,  as  the  original 
thief  did,  to  find  out  who  he  is.” 

“Why,  yes!  To  be  sure!  Of  course! 
Of  course!”  said  the  president  hastily. 

“And  I  can  count  on  you?” 

“Why,  I  suppose  so!  Certainly!” 

“And  to  prevent  any  disturbing  curiosity, 
we  won’t  mention  this  to  any  one  else.” 

“To  be  sure.  You  see,  I  never  doubted 
Frank  for  a  moment,  and  I’m  ready  to  do 
anything  I  can  for  him.  He’s  always  been 
honest  and  sound  to  the  core.” 

Hunter  was  getting  tired  of  hearing  that 
phrase.  The  “honest  cashier”  who  robbed 
the  bank.  One  of  these  goody-goody, 
wishy-washy  paragons  of  virtue,  whose 
mamma  kept  him  away  from  all  rude,  rough 
things.  Then,  because  he  was  like  a  tree 
set  upright  upon  the  ground  but  with  no 
roots  to  hold  it,  temptation  came  and 
tumbled  him  over,  and  every  one  was  sur¬ 
prised. 

“We  lost  nearly  thirty  thousand  dollars,” 
continued  the  president,  “but  I’d  rather  lose 


it  all  than  think  Frank  guilty.  His  old  place 
at  the  bank  is  waiting  for  him.” 

“  Why  do  you  say  nearly  thirty  thousand  ?” 
asked  Hunter.  “  What  was  the  exact 
amount  ?” 

“Well,  there  was  just  about  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  in  currency  in  the  vault.  The  thief 
struck  us  just  right  for  him.  It’s  only  for  a 
day  or  so  that  we  ever  keep  that  amount  of 
cash.  About  four  thousand  was  in  silver 
coin,  about  eight  thousand  in  gold,  and  the 
balance,  about  eighteen  thousand,  was  in 
greenbacks.  The  thief  took  all  but  five  or 
six  hundred  of  the  silver.  So  it  was  nearly 
thirty  thousand.” 

“Why  did  he  leave  that?”  asked  the  de¬ 
tective  sharply. 

“  I  don’t  know.  Perhaps  he  was  too  hur¬ 
ried  to  gather  it  up.” 

Hunter  inquired  more  minutely  as  to  the 
various  amounts  and  denominations,  jotting 
the  figures  down  in  his  notebook. 

“When  do  you  want  to  carry  out  your 
imitation  ?”  asked  the  president. 

“Why,  to-morrow  night,”  answered  Hun¬ 
ter.  “To-morrow’s  Thursday.  Wasn’t  it 
on  Thursday  night  ?” 

“  Yes,  but  three  weeks  ago.” 

“That  kn’t  time  enough  to  rub  out  the 
marks  of  a  conscience.” 

After  the  detective  had  gone,  this  tele¬ 
gram  went  to  the  city  headquarters:  “Is 
your  man  Hunter  reliable?  Wants  to  do 
queer  things.”  And  the  answer  came  back 
promptly:  “Has  his  own  way  of  working. 
Let  him  go  ahead.” 

“I  guess  it’s  all  right  then,”  said  the 
president. 

Hunter  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  at  his 
hotel,  figuring  out  the  mass  of  the  money 
that  he  was  to  carry  away.  Each  green¬ 
back  was  of  a  certain  size  and  weight,  and 
there  were  just  so  many  of  them.  Then  the 
total  would  be  of  a  certain  size  and  weight. 
He  made  paper  into  bundles  of  the  right 
bulk  and  heaviness.  Each  gold  and  each 
silver  coin  had  its  certain  weight,  and  the 
total  would  figure  out  to  be  so  much.  He 
could  get  metd  the  next  day  to  represent  it. 
The  whole  sum  amounted  to  nearly  three 
hundred  pounds  avoirdupois,  and  about  five 
sixths  of  it  was  the  silver  coin. 

Far  into  the  night  he  sat  brooding  over 
the  project,  as  the  thief  himself  must  have 
done.  He  weighed  every  chance,  and  pro¬ 
vided  for  every  emergency.  Putting  himself 
in  the  thief’s  place,  he  looked  the  danger 
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and  the  risk  in  the  face,  and  set  them  against 
the  probabilities  of  success  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  victory.  And  success  and  wealth 
looked  so  easy  and  so  sure  that  he  resolved 
to  take  the  risk.  Only  an  accident  could 
defeat  him. 

Next  morning  Hunter  went  to  the  jail  to 
see  the  cashier.  This  man  was  the  probable 
criminal.  It  was  probably  he  who  had  car¬ 
ried  the  purpose  of  the  robbery  long  in  his 
heart,  and  who  now  carried  the  weight  of 
the  guilt  as  well  as  the  burden  of  suspicion. 
Others  might  protest  his  innocence  or  guess 
his  guilt,  but  he  alone  knew.  The  truth  lay 
hidden  in  the  conscience  of  this  man,  and 
there  alone  could  it  be  found.  He  must 
use  his  method  here.  He  must  read  this 
conscience. 

The  city  hall,  fire-engine  house,  and  j'ail 
were  all  in  one  building.  Hunter  had  no 
difficulty  in  gaining  admission  to  the  pris¬ 
oner.  The  old  turnkey  was  more  of  a 
janitor  than  a  jailer. 

“You  just  find  out  who  really  done  this 
business,”  he  said,  “so’s  I  kin  turn  Frank 
loose.  He’s  too  good  a  boy  to  be  in  here.” 
Then  to  the  prisoner  he  said,  “Here’s  the 
city  detective,  Frankie.  He  wants  to  talk  to 
you  a  spell.” 

“Thanks,”  said  Hunter.  “And  will  you 
please  see  that  we  are  not  interrupted  for 
quite  a  while — an  hour  or  two,  anyway?” 

The  cashier  had  been  sitting  reading  in 
his  single  wooden  chair,  but  he  placed  it  for 
his  visitor,  as  the  heavy  door  clanged  shut, 
and  took  a  seat  on  the  edge  of  his  bunk. 
He  was  a  rather  short,  stout  young  man, 
with  a  pleasant  face,  and  wrinkles,  from 
much  laughing,  around  his  kindly  brown 
eyes.  His  hair  was  just  beginning  to  grow 
thin  on  top,  and  the  gray  pallor  of  confine¬ 
ment  and  anxiety  dimm^  the  ruddiness  of 
his  cheeks. 

“My  name’s  Hunter,”  said  the  detective. 
“  I’m  down  here  from  the  city.” 

“Glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Hunter,”  replied 
the  cashier  pleasantly.  “Four  strong,  bare 
walls  get  rather  lonesome.” 

The  detective  nodded.  He  was  gazing 
around  the  cell  and  sensing  how  it  felt  to  be 
shut  up  in  such  a  place  for  three  weeks. 
Then  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  man. 
Feature  by  feature,  he  went  over  the  cashier’s 
face,  intently,  but  not  as  an  analyst.  He 
was  not  trying  to  determine  the  man’s  char¬ 
acter  from  his  physiognomy;  he  was  im¬ 
pressing  the  features  on  his  own  personality. 


that  he  might  feel  the  thoughts  that  their 
expressions  indicated. 

But  Stone  did  not  notice  the  scrutiny  at 
all.  He  was  talking  with  the  eagerness  of 
one  who  feels  that  a  certain  idea  is  so  im¬ 
portant  that  he  cannot  refrain  from  speak¬ 
ing  of  it.  “  You  have  been  in  town  a  couple 
of  days  now,”  he  said,  “  and  I  want  to  know 
if  you  ha\e  found  any  clue  to  the  thief?” 
Hunter  shook  his  head. 

“  Is  it  altogether  impossible  that  our  presi¬ 
dent  could  have  done  it?  Is  he  absolutely 
out  of  the  question?  Are  you  sure?” 

“Yes,  I  guess  there’s  no  doubt  about  it. 
Unless  he  had  some  secret  reason  for  having 
his  bank  robbed,  and  went  shares  with  an 
accomplice.  Do  you  know  of  any  such 
reason  ?” 

The  cakhier  slowly  shook  his  head,  his 
whole  body  slouched  forward,  and  he  looked 
moodily  at  the  floor.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had 
hoped  against  hope  for  a  different  answer, 
as  if  his  disappointment  was  heavy. 

“You  are  going  to  be  perfectly  frank  with 
me  now,”  said  Hunter  quietly.  “You  are 
going  to  answer  me  fully  all  I  ask.” 

“Yes,  I  guess  so,”  muttered  the  cashier 
without  looking  up. 

“You  knew  half  the  combination  and  the 
president  the  other  half.  No  one  else  knew 
yours  or  his.” 

“That’s  it.”  answered  Stone,  his  eyes  still 
on  the  ground.  “  It  was  a  good  system  too, 
because  even  if  some  one  did  find  out  the 
other  part,  it  would  have  been  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  get  mine.” 

“Here!”  thought  Hunter.  “That’s  just 
the  opposite  from  what  the  president  said. 
The  cashier’s,  then,  is  the  part  the  thief  must 
have  known,  the  part  I  must  know,  too. 
That’s  a  point  against  the  cashier.”  Aloud 
he  said,  “What  was  your  half?” 

Stone  told  him,  and  he  jotted  the  figures 
down  in  his  notebook.  But  still  the  cashier’s 
face  was  not  raised,  and  still  Hunter  lacked 
the  chance  to  feel  its  changes. 

“One  of  the  puzzles  of  this  case,”  said 
Hunter,  talking  for  the  opportunity  he 
needed,  “is  how- the  thief  made  away  with 
the  money.  They  searched  your  house,  you 
know.  Where  would  you  have  hidden  it  ?” 

Stone  thought  for  a  moment  and  then 
looked  up  with  a  smile.  “There’s  a  fine 
place  in  my  back  yard,”  he  said.  “There 
used  to  be  a  well  there,  but  it  was  filled  in 
long  ago  when  the  town  got  waterworks.  A 
shed’s  built  over  it  now.  The  rim  of  the 
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well  rises  just  a  little  above  the  ground,  and 
there’s  a  big,  flat  rock  over  the  top  of  it. 
Lift  up  the  rock  and  bury  the  money  under¬ 
neath.  That  would  be  a  fine  place.” 

“Now,  here,”  said  Hunter,  leaning  to¬ 
ward  the  other  man  with  absorbing  tension, 
“here  is  the  important  question:  Did  you 
ever  tell  your  half  of  the  combination  to  any 
living  being?” 

“  No,”  answered  the  cashier,  “  I  never  did.” 

Hunter  had  concentrated  the  whole 
strength  of  his  attention  upon  the  cashier’s 
quiet,  troubled  face,  centering  himself  there 
with  rapt  earnestness.  The  answer  came 
promptly  but  indifferently.  Stone  brought 
his  lips  together  firmly  and  naturally  with 
the  words.  He  shook  his  head  slightly,  and 
his  eyes  widened  a  trifle.  Hunter’s  lips  re¬ 
peat^  the  same  motions,  and  he,  too,  shook 
his  head  slightly  and  widened  his  eyes.  He 
was  seeking  to  reproduce  the  same  thought 
that  was  in  the  other  man’s  mind  when  he 
uttered  the  words.  He  felt  only  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  a  simple  statement  with  no  evasion 
or  deceit  expressed.  It  was  a  thoughtful 
statement,  too,  made  by  one  who  understood 
that  it  left  no  one  in  the  whole  world  upon 
whom  suspicion  could  fall  but  himself. 

And  yet  there  was  something  still  behind 
it  in  the  cashier’s  consciousness.  The  eyes 
did  not  look  at  Hunter.  The  face  did  not 
answer  to  the  finality  of  the  reply.  There 
was  something  more  in  the  mind.  Hunter 
felt  that  he  had  splashed  in  the  water,  but 
had  not  touched  the  bottom  of  the  pool.  It 
was  strangely  puzzling.  He  held  earnestly 
to  the  cashier’s  features  and  considered. 
After  a  few  moments’  intense  absorption,  he 
reached  a  possible  explanation. 

“  Is  there  any  one,”  he  asked,  clearing  his 
throat,  “who  could  have  learned  the  com¬ 
bination  from  you;  found  it  out  little  by 
little,  say,  without  any  direct  telling  ?” 

“No,”  answered  Stone  quickly.  His  head 
had  come  up  with  a  jerk,  and  he  looked  at 
the  detective  half  startled  and  half  fright¬ 
ened.  Then  he  leaned  forward  and  looked 
Hunter  straight  in  the  eye.  “No,”  he  re¬ 
peated  more  strongly.  “There  is  not  any 
one.  Not  any  one.” 

“You’re  keeping  something  back,”  urged 
the  detective.  “  You  do  suspect  some  one.” 

But  the  quiet,  good-tempered  man  had  be¬ 
come  roused  like  some  wild,  suspicious  ani¬ 
mal.  He  jjeered  at  the  detective  from  bent 
head  and  drawn  eyebrows,  and  cried  out 
that  it  was  not  so.  Hunter  paid  no  atten¬ 


tion  to  his  denials.  He  knew  that  Stone  be¬ 
lieved  that  there  was  some  person  who 
might  have  learned  the  combination  from 
him,  and  yet  he  would  not  admit  the  suspi¬ 
cion,  even  to  shield  himself.  Curiously 
enough,  it  took  Hunter  a  long  time  to  un¬ 
derstand  this,  for  be  was  not  a  married  man 
himself,  and  the  cashier  watched  his  slow 
thought  with  an  agony  of  apprehension. 

“  It  was  your  wife!”  he  exclaimed  at  last. 

“  She’s  the  one !  She  found  it  out  from  you !” 

“You  lie!”  cried  Stone.  “Don’t  you  dare 
say  that  again!  Don’t  you  dare  say  that!” 
He  came  at  the  detective,  shaking  clenched 
hands  in  his  face,  and  with  glaring  eyes 
blazing  at  him  in  menace. 

“Well!”  exclaimed  Hunter,  surprised, 
“you’re  not  such  a  goody-goody  fellow  as 
people  think.” 

“  What  kind  of  a  man  are  you,”  demanded 
Stone,  “that  you  can  come  in  here  and  find 
a — a — ”  he  stopped  what  he  was  going  to 
say  and  ended,  “  and  find  a  lie  like  that  ?” 

“Why,  you’re  simple  as  a  child!”  an¬ 
swered  Hunter.  “  Your  face  answers  directly 
to  your  thought,  as  if  you  had  never  learned 
what  deceit  is.  I’ve  been  thinking  with  you 
and  feeling  with  you,  and  I  know  you’re  not 
the  one  who  did  this  stealing.  You  haven’t 
any  fear  inside  you.  No  man  that’s  done 
wrong  is  without  fear.  But  just  the  same 
you’ll  surely  go  up  for  this.  You  surely  will, 
in  any  court  in  the  country,  if  there’s  no  one 
else  to  suspect.” 

“  I  don’t  believe  it,”  said  Stone  sturdily. 
“An)'way,  I’ll  take  my  chance.  And  you 
just  understand  this,  once  for  all:  no  one 
ever  found  out  that  combination  from  me. 
No  one.” 

“Yet  you  keep  saying  to  yourself,”  per¬ 
sisted  Hunter,  “that  some  one  must  have 
found  it  out.  The  one  who  robbed  the 
bank  had  to  know  it.  And  now  you  re¬ 
member  from  things  your  wife  said  that  she 
probably  did  know.  You  used  to  joke 
about  the  secret,  didn’t  you,  aiKl  she’d  guess 
which  was  the  first  letter,  or  something  like 
that?” 

“Stop!  Stop!”  cried  Stone  wildly.  “I 
tell  you  no!  No!  It  can’t  be!  If  you 
prove  anything  against  Marion  I’ll  kill  you 
with  these  bare  hands.  I’ll  say  I  did  it. 
I’d  say  so  now,  only  it  can’t  be  that  she 
should  need  it.” 

“Right  you  are,”  said  Hunter  cheerfully. 
“  Right  you  are.  I  don’t  wish  to  prove  any¬ 
thing  against  any  one,  except  the  thief.” 
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He  heard  the  old  turn¬ 
key  coming  to  unlock  the 
cell,  and  knew  that  his  in¬ 
terview  was  ended.  Out  on 
the  street  he  pondered  over 
what  he  had  discovered. 

“I  guess,”  he  concluded, 

“  I’m  ready  to  commit  that 
robbery  to-night  with  a  fair 
and  open  mind.  I  haven’t 
the  faintest  idea  who  the 
thief  is,  and  I  guess  I’m 
not  biased  against  anyone.” 

He  stopped  at  a  hard¬ 
ware  store  to  buy  an  elec¬ 
tric  torch,  and  ordered  the 
right  weight  of  washers  to 
be  sent  up  to  the  bank. 

One  kind  was  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  gold  and  an¬ 
other  of  the  silver.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  he  took 
the  paper  to  represent  the 
greenbacks  over  to  the 
bank,  and  got  the  key  to 
the  front  door. 

“  I  had  the  combination 
put  back  to  its  old  num¬ 
bers,”  said  the  president. 

“Here’s  your  did  junk' be¬ 
hind  here.”  He  pointed 
to  the  washers  on  the  floor 
in  a  corner  of  the  cage 
beside  the  big  door  of  the 
vault.  Hunter  came  inside 
and  looked  at  the  pile.  It 
was  surprising  how  much 
there  was  of  it.  It  would 
take  both  his  suit  cases. 

He  tossed  his  bundles  of 
paper  down  beside  the  rest  and  came  away. 

After  supper  he  found  himself  too  excited 
and  uneasy  to  rest  or  read.  He  had  no  de¬ 
sire  for  company.  He  retreated  to  his  room 
and  locked  the  door.  Then  he  stretched 
himself  out  in  the  easiest  chair  and  waited. 
He  would  not  start  until  the  eleven-forty-five 
train  had  gone. 

Until  eleven-forty-five  he  kept  himself 
well  in  hand.  When  it  arrived,  he  got  out 
his  suit  cases  and  arranged  his  things,  put 
on  his  overcoat,  and  was  ready.  But  the 
train  was  late — it  had  not  come  yet.  For 
half  an  hour  he  fumed  and  fretted  in  vain. 
At  last  the  belated  train  came,  stopped,  and 
passed  on;  heralded  by  a  far-off  whistle,  and 
speeded  upon  her  way  by  engine  puffs  grow¬ 


ing  fainter  in  the  distance.  Hunter  seized 
his  suit  cases  and  stole  out  from  the  hotel  to 
the  street. 

It  was  a  bright,  frosty  night  early  in  No¬ 
vember,  and  the  town  was  fast  asleep.  Not 
a  human  sound  broke  the  stillness,  not  a 
light  gleamed  from  any  window.  He  stole 
along  .the  main  street  toward  the  bank, 
glancing  anxiously  around  for  any  chance 
passer;  but  not  a  soul  was  about.  The  thief 
must  have  known  that  the  streets  would  be 
deserted.  yVhen  he  reached  the  door  of  the 
bank.  Hunter  set  down  his  luggage  and 
looked  around  again.  To  be  seen  now 
would  be  fatal,  but  there  was  small  chance 
of  discovery.  He  fitted  his  key  to  the  door 
and  unlocked  it.  This  was  the  way  the 
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thief  must  have  gained  admittance,  for  noth¬ 
ing  had  been  disturbed.  The  possession  of 
a  key  implied  some  relation  to  the  bank. 

He  closed  the  door  behind  him  and  flashed 
the  circle  of  light  from  his  electric  lantern. 
The  place  was  dark,  and  cold,  and  empty. 
But  over  behind  the  railing  was  a  way  to 
wealth,  and  no  one  stood  between.  He  went 
straight  to  the  door  of  the  vault.  Half  of 
the  combination  he  knew,  the  other  half  he 
must  work  out.  Hunter  knew  a  good  deal 
about  the  locks  of  safes.  He  twirled  the 
steel  knob  deftly  according  to  the  cashier’s 
direction,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  soft  click. 
Then  he  set  himself  to  work  out  the  un¬ 
known  half  of  the  combination.  Steadily 
and  methodically  he  tried  each  possible  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  disks  forward  and  backward, 
from  the  first  trifling  alteration  up  to  any 
number  or  variety  of  numbers  needful. 

At  first  the  chiU  darkness  and  the  shadowy 
stillness  seemed  full  of  danger.  At  the 
slightest  creak  or  murmur  he  started  up  to 
listen.  But  his  task  claimed  all  his  atten¬ 
tion,  and  after  a  time  he  forgot  the  risk  in 
his  absorption.  He  crouched  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  against  the  steel  door,  his  lantern  mak¬ 
ing  a  circle  of  light  upon  its  face.  The 
slight  purr  of  the  turning  knob  alone  broke 
the  stillness.  He  worked  steadily  along, 
testing  each  movement  as  he  made  it,  ex¬ 
pecting  each  moment  to  get  tl)e  right  adjust¬ 
ment,  w’hich  still  would  not  come.  For 
nearly  two  hours  he  worked  in  vain. 

“The  man  who  got  this  open,”  growled 
Hunter,  “knew  a  gcxxi  deal  about  safes.” 
He  blew  upon  his  chilled  fingers,  stamped 
his  feet  upon  the  rubber  mat,  and  went  dog¬ 
gedly  back  to  work.  And  quietly,  as  if  it 
were  the  easiest  and  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world,  the  knob  clicked  and  stopped. 
Perha{)s  the  thief,  too,  had  won  success  by 
patient  perseverance.  What  man  can  do, 
man  has  done.  Hunter  turned  back  the 
bolts  and  sw'ung  open  the  door  of  the  vault. 

In  reality  the  compartments  were  empty, 
the  currency  and  securities  having  been  re¬ 
moved  for  the  night;  but  to  the  detective’s 
imagination  there  were  thirty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  in  gold,  silver,  and  bank  notes  lying 
before  him. 

“How  did  I  know  that  there  would  be 
cash  here  to-night,  instead  of  traceable  se¬ 
curities  useless  to  a  thief?”  thought  Hunter. 
“  It’s  seldom  so.  I  must  be  acquainted  with 
the  fwlicy  of  this  bank.” 

He  stepped  inside  the  ponderous  door  and 


touched  the  cold  steel  walls  and  bolts  here 
and  there.  Then  he  put  his  suit  cases  open 
on  the  floor  and  stow^  away  the  treasure  in 
them.  In  one  he  packed  the  paper  bank 
notes  and  the  washers  representing  the  gold, 
and  filled  the  small  remaining  space  with  the 
pseudo-silver.  The  other  he  filled  with  washers 
representing  the  silver.  There  were  still 
four  or  five  hundred  dollars  left,  and  he  put 
them  back  in  the  vault.  It  was  evident  that 
he  was  faithfully  following  the  actions  of  the 
thief.  He  snapi)ed  the  covers  down,  slid  his 
suit  cases  outside,  closed  and  relocked  the 
great  door.  Everything  in  the  bank  was 
just  as  he  had  found  it,  except  that  in  the 
morning  they  would  discover  that  some  one 
had  opened  their  safe. 

Then  he  gras|Mxl  the  handles  of  his  two 
grips  to  start  away,  and  stopped  with  a  jerk. 
He  was  astonished  at  the  weight.  He  could 
hardly  lift  them,  although  he  was  a  man  of 
more  than  average  sinew.  He  had  figured 
the  weight  out  on  paper,  but  had  not  realized 
what  it  meant  to  carry  three  hundred  pounds. 
Exerting  all  his  strength,  he  lifted  the  heavy 
grips  from  the  fltxjr  and  swung  them  a  few 
steps  forw’ard.  In  several  little  rushes  he 
reached  the  fn)nt  door,  opened  it,  and  set 
his  booty  on  the  sidewalk  outside.  Then  he 
locked  the  door  and  sUxxl  in  the  clear  dark¬ 
ness,  considering  the  situation.  What  could 
he  do  with  such  a  burden?  Certainly  he 
could  not  carry  it  far.  But  the  other  man 
had  met  thb  same  difficulty  with  success. 
What  had  he  done?  Where  had  he  gone? 

The  president  lived  at  the  other  end  of  the 
town,  and  his  house  was  entirely  out  of  the 
question.  But  the  cashier  lived  only  a  couple 
of  blocks  away.  He  might  be  able  to  carr)' 
the  load  that  far.  It  was  his  nearest  and 
his  only  feasible  goal.  Where  else  was  -there 
to  go  ?  W’hatever  he  did  he  must  do  quickly. 
His  period  of  safety  was  passing.  In  a 
couple  of  hours  the  early-rising  town  would 
be  astir.  He  swung  up  the  two  suit  cases 
and  staggered  down  the  street.  After  a  few 
steps  he  had  to  put  them  down  to  rest.  At 
the  end  of  a  block  he  had  to  give  it  up.  His 
arms  seemed  pulled  from  their  sockets,  his 
muscles  strained  to  the  point  of  cracking, 
and  he  was  panting  for  breath.  It  was  too 
much  for  his  strength.  “That  fellow,”  he 
gasped,  “  is  a  stronger  man  than  I  am.”  The 
rest  of  the  distance  he  made  with  one  suit 
case  at  a  time  and  by  short  stages,  and  pres¬ 
ently  he  set  them'  both  down  at  the  door  of 
the  cashier’s  house. 
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And  still  the  same  difficulty  confronted 
him.  What  should  he  do  with  this  money? 
It-had  not  been  hidden  in  the  house.  That 
had  been  searched.  But  some  one  had  con¬ 
cealed  it  within  carrying  distance  of  the  bank. 
It  seemed  to  Hunter  as  if  circumstances  were 
forcing  him  to  a  wrong  course  of  action.  But 
it  seemed  the  only  possible  course.  He 
grasped  his  suit  cases  again  and  stumbled 
with  them  through  the  darkness  at  the  side 
of  the  house  around  to  the  back.  At  the 
end  of  the  yard  was  a  shadow  that  was  the 
shed.  A  double  trip  landed  the  money  out¬ 
side  its  door.  Inside,  it  was  as  black  as  a 
tomb,  but  the  flash  of  his  electric  lantern 
showed  him  the  flat,  smooth  rock  in  one 
comer.  It  had  evidently  been  used  as  a 
block  upon  which  to  split  kindlings.  He 
stooped  and  grasped  the  edge  with  the 
fingers  of  one  hand,  but  could  not  stir  the 
slab.  He  put  his  lantern  aside  and  heaved 
with  both  hands  against  the  stone.  It  rose 
a  couple  of  inches  from  the  edge  of  the  well 
casing,  and  he  swung  it  sideways  a  little  be¬ 
fore  it  pulled  down  from  his  grasp.  Again 
and  again,  a  dozen  times  more,  he  strained  it 
up  and  swung  it  over,  until  the  black  hole 
underneath  lay  open  before  him.  The  earth 
was  about  two  feet  below  the  edge  of  the 
casing,  and  it  showed  rough,  shadowy,  and 
uneven  in  the  light  of  his  lantern.  He 
pulled  up  frosted  chunks  of  it  and  threw 
them  aside.  Suddenly  his  light  flashed  and 
glinted  in  sharper  reflection  from  the  ground. 
He  tore  at  the  earth  with  feverish  haste  and 
in  a  moment  had  laid  bare  a  glimmering  pile 
of  money.  There  it  lay,  just  as  the  thief 
three  weeks  before  had  poured  it  out.  The 
dull  shining  of  these  coins  lighted  the  last 
doubt  and  darkness  that  hid  the  thief,  and 
singled  out  a  man.  Hunter  had  read  the 
cashier’s  conscience  and  found  it  clear,  but 
the  trail  of  circumstances  proved  his  guilt. 
When  facts  oppose  convictions,  faith  and 
belief  must  die. 

Hunter  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  rock, 
weak  from  the  strain  and  struggle  of  the 
night,  and  with  bitter  tears  starting  to  his 
eyes  at  the  shattering  of  his  foundations. 
“Ah!”  he  sighed  with  a  long  breath  of  pain, 
“he  did  it,  after  all!  I  thought  with  him, 
and  he  thought  truth!  I  felt  with  him,  and 
he  felt  honesty!  My  method’s  false!  A 
man  can  know  he’s  a  thief,  and  think  he’s 
honest!  A  man  can  be  guilty,  and  feel  in¬ 
nocent!  He  did  it!  The  world’s  a  lie,  and 
God  laughs!” 


He  shivered  in  the  cold  and  shook  with 
the  reaction  from  his  weakness  and  disap¬ 
pointment.  It  was  the  bitterest  moment  he 
had  ever  known,  this  proof  that  his  method 
was  a  failure  and  a  mistake. 

After  awhile  he  recovered  himself  some¬ 
what  and  stumbled  out  of  the  shed  to  his 
suit  cases.  He  emptied  the  heaviest  on  the 
ground  and  brought  it  back  to  the  hidden 
money.  Handful  by  handful  he  gathered 
up  the  cold  coins  and  dumped  them  into  the 
open  grip  with  hollow  thuds  and  dull  click¬ 
ings.  Then  suddenly  he  found  that  he  had 
emptied  the  hole.  He  poked  and  dug 
around  in  vain;  nothing  more  was  hidden 
there.  He  flashed  his  light  upon  the  mass 
of  coin.  The  suit  case  was  full,  but  it  was 
all  silver.  The  thief  had  hidden  only  the 
heaviest  and  least  valuable  part  of  his  plun¬ 
der.  Where  had  he  gone  with  the  rest? 
What  had  he  done  with  it?  As  he  stood 
there  wondering  and  in  doubt,  clear  and  dis¬ 
tinct  upon  the  frosty  air  he  heard  the  dis¬ 
tant  whistle  of  a  train.  A  man  going  to  the 
station  from  the  bank  would  pass  down  this 
street  and  by  the  cashier’s  house  upon  his 
way. 

“The  four  o’clock  train,”  said  Hunter. 
“He  could  have  taken  that  to  get  away. 
He’d  stop  and  hide  the  silver  here.  It’s  too 
heavy  to  carry.  He  could  have  done  that. 
It’s  just  wliat  he  did!  But  the  thief’s  in 
jail!  No!  No!”  he  cried,  rushing,  stum¬ 
bling,  panting  to  the  open  air  and  the  calm 
starry  sky,  “he’s  not  the  thief!  I  thought 
his  thought,  and  it’s  honest.  I  felt  his  feel¬ 
ing,  and  it’s  good.  Truth’s  in  the  man,  not 
in  the  things!  Fool  that  I  am,  I  could  not 
trust  the  truth!” 

Next  morning  Hunter  paid  another  visit 
to  the  prisoner’s  cell.  He  found  the  cashier 
worn  and  anxious  from  a  sleepless  night. 

“Well!”  demanded  Stone  eagerly,  “have 
you  found  out  anything  more?” 

“Yes,  I’ve  found  the  thief,”  said  Hunter. 
“But  I  don’t  know  who  he  is.  I’ll  give  you 
the  description,  and  you  must  give  me  the 
name.” 

“I  must,  you  say!  I  tell  you  that  I  will 
give  you  nothing  that  you  can  use  against 
any  one  else.” 

“You  listen  to  me,”  commanded  Hunter. 
“  I  found  out  first  that  the  thief  is  some  one 
who  is  well  acquainted  with  this  town  and 
its  customs.” 

“Well,  that’s  me!”  said  the  cashier. 
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“And  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
bank  and  all  its  ways.” 

“Well,  that’s  me!”  repeated  the  cashier. 

“And  who  is  well  acquainted  with  your 
house  and  grounds.” 

“That’s  enough!  Stop,  I  tell  you!  I’m 
the  thief!  Don’t  you  hear  me  tell  you  that 
I’m  the  thief?” 

Hunter  patted  the  self-confessed  robber 
on  the  shoulder  and  joined  in  the  general 
Mainville  refrain.  “You’re  a  good,  honest 
man,  Stone,”  he  said.  “You  think  I’m  try¬ 
ing  to  prove  this  against  your  wife.  I’m  not. 
She  couldn’t  have  done  it.  That  money 
weighed  over  three  hundred  pounds.  No 
woman  could  have  carried  it  away.” 

“  It’s  not  far,’’  muttered  the  cashier. 
“Several  trips - ” 

“And  part  of  that  money,  the  silver  of  it, 
was  hidden  under  the  big  rock  in  your  shed. 
Your  wife  can’t  lift  that.  I  tell  you,”  cried 
Hunter,  “the  thief’s  a  bigger  man  than  you 
or  I.  What  strong  man  was  at  your  house 
lately;  knew  you  well;. stayed  a  long  time? 
What  man?  Who  was  it?  There  can  be 
only  one.” 

“My  brother-in-law  is  the  only  man  who 
has  stayed  at  my  house.” 

“  Is  he  a  strong  man  ?” 

“  Yes,  he’s  bigger  than  I  am.  But  he’d  been 
gone  a  month  when  the  bank  was  robbed.” 

“Had  the  combination  been  cl.anged?” 

“No,  but  he  wasn’t  in  the  town  at  all.” 

“He  came  in  on  the  eleven-forty-five  and 
left  on  the  four  o’clock  train.” 

“But  he  couldn’t  be  the  thief.  No  one 
ever  thought  of  him.” 

“Didn’t  he  have  the  same  opportunity  as 
your  wife  of  learning  the  combination  in¬ 
directly?  Couldn’t  he  have  fooled  it  out  of 
her,  if  she  had  known?” 

The  cashier  rushed  blindly  to  the  door  of 
his  cell  and  plucked  at  the  bars  with  shaking 
hands.  “Marion!”  he  sobbed,  “O  Marion! 
Marion!  I  didn’t  think  so!  I  never  be¬ 
lieved  it!  Marion,  my  little  wife!  Forgive 
me!  Forgive  me!” 

Hunter  turned  to  the  slit  of  a  window  and 
stood  looking  out  and  kicking  the  wall. 
After  awhile  he  turned  around.  “  Where  can  I 
find  this  brother-in-law  of  yours?”  he  asked. 

“Why,  he  came  back  this  morning,”  said 
the  cashier.  “He’ll  be  up  to  see  me  some 
time  soon.” 


“  I’ll  wait  here  for  him  then,”  said  Hunter. 

And  presently  the  brother-in-law  did 
come,  escorted  by  the  old  turnkey.  He  was 
a  tall,  dark-skinned,  broad-shouldered  man, 
with  quiet,  watchful  eyes.  As  the  door  was 
opened  and  he  entered.  Hunter  drew  the 
cashier  out  into  the  corridor,  and  clanged 
the  heavy  door  on  a  new  prisoner. 

“What  are  you  doing?”  the  man  gasped. 
He  stood  motionless  in  the  middle  of  the  cell, 
holding  himself  rigid  against  the  betrayal  of 
his  fear. 

“  You’re  caught,”  answered  Hunter.  “We’ve 
been  waiting  to  arrest  you.  You  were  recog¬ 
nized,  you  see,  getting  on  the  four  o’clock 
train,  and  we  found  where  you  hid  the  silver.” 

“I  was  a  fool  to  come  back,”  said  the 
man  wearily.  “But  I  felt  you  were  after 
me,  and  I  couldn’t  stand  it.  I  had  to  see  if 
I  was  really  suspected.  And  now  I’ve 
walked  into  this  trap.  Yes,  I  robbed  the 
bank,  but  I  didn’t  think  any  human  being 
could  trace  it  to  me.”  He  walked  to  the 
bunk  and  sat  down  as  one  who  belonged 
there. 

The  old  turnkey  had  been  watching  with 
open-eyed  amazement.  Suddenly  he  broke 
for  the  door,  shouting  as  he  ran.  They 
could  hear  him  all  through  the  building  and 
out  the  front  door  yelling  that  the  city  de¬ 
tective  had  found  the  thief  and  Frank  was 
free.  Up  the  main  street  he  went,  shouting 
his  news  like  a  crier  of  old  spreading  the  tid 
ings  of  a  victory.  And  the  whole  town  came 
docking  to  his  cry.  Men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren — from  homes  and  stores  and  offices 
they  came,  filling  the  street  around  the  court¬ 
house  steps.  Some  one  ran  out  the  livery¬ 
man’s  best  rig,  and  the  moment  the  cashier 
appeared  he  was  hoisted  to  men’s  shoulders 
and  set  there  in  state.  Dozens  grasped  the 
rope  to  draw  the  carriage,  but  hundreds 
more  swarmed  around  the  free  man  and 
would  not  let  the  procession  start  until  they 
had  shaken  his  hand  and  shouted  words  of 
gladness  and  congratulation  to  him.  It  was 
a  sudden,  spontaneous  burst  of  rejoicing 
that  the  boy  who  had  grown  up  among 
them,  and  the  man  that  they  had  all  felt  to 
be  honest,  had  been  freed  from  suspicion 
and  restored  to  liberty.  And  Hunter  stood 
on  the  courthouse  steps,  as  happy  as  any 
one  there,  and  watched  the  cheering  crowd 
pass  up  the  street. 
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IF  the  New  Theatre  continues  the  progress 
it  has  made  toward  its  goal  of  artistic  per¬ 
formances  of  plays  that  are  worth  while,  it 
is  likely  to  become  the  victim  of  peaceful 
platitude,  instead  of  savage  satire.  For  even 
the  most  prejudiced  critics  felt  compelled  to 
bestow  the  highest  praise  upon  its  finest  and 
most  daring  production — “Sister  Beatrice,” 
by  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 

This  miracle  play  was  first  produced  in 
Germany,  where  it  failed.  Translated  into 


English  by  Bernard  Miall,  nearly  a  decade 
ago,  its  production  in  England  was  forbidden 
by  the  censor.  France  has  never  dared  at¬ 
tempt  it.  A  Russian  actress  with  a  fearsome 
name,  who  had  succeeded  in  the  play  in  her 
native  country,  wanted  to  give  it  in  New  York 
when  she  was  here  a  season  or  so  ago,  but  was 
prevented  by  Margaret  Anglin,  who  held  the 
.\merican  rights,  but  had  not  the  courage  to 
present  the  play  herself. 

It  can  be  understood,  therefore,  that  it  took 
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no  small  degree  of  courage  for 
the  New  Theatre  to  produce  “Sis¬ 
ter  Beatrice,”  even  when  legal 
complications  were  cleared  away; 
and  this  not  only  because  of  its 
theatric  history,  but  because  the 
staging  presented  great  difficul¬ 
ties.  Maeterlinck  himself  looked 
upon  the  poem  as  a  libretto,  and  he 
seemed  to  feel  that  it  could  succeed 
on  the  stage  only  as  an  opera.  In¬ 
deed,  it  does  need  music,  because 
there  are  in  it  things  that  could  be 
adequately  expressed  in  no  other 
way.  And  very  beautiful  is  the  ac¬ 
companiment  byMaxMarschalk. 

Only  the  most  perfect  sim¬ 
plicity  could  bring  out  the  lofty 
poetry,  the  noble  splendor  of  the 
play,  and  nothing  is  so  complex, 
so  evanescent  on  the'stage  as  the 
effect  of  simplicity.  Besides,  it 
could  be  approached  only  in  per¬ 
fect  sincerity  and  reverence. 

And  the  result  is  far  alx)ve  the 
hopes  of  the  greatest  admirers  of 
the  poem.  It  took  George  Foster 
Platt,  the  stage  director,  months 
to  accomplish  the  desired  effects. 

But  the  production  is  worth  all 
the  effort  and  thought  bestowed 
upon  it,  and  more,  for  it  is  one  of 
the  most  truly  distinguished  events 
in  the  history  of  theatrical  presen¬ 
tation.  And,  what  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant,  American  audiences 
have  given  it  the  appreciation  and 
acclaim  it  deserves. 

The  one  actress  in  all  the  world 
endowed  by  nature  and  training  to 
play  the  title  role,  Edith  Wynne 
Matthison,  was  brought  from 
England,  and  her  performance 
will  go  down  as  one  of  the  great 
achievements  of  great  players. 

The  story  of  “Sister  Beatrice” 
is  a  very  old  legend,  made  familiar 
to  English  readers  by  John 
Davidson’s  “The  Ballad  of  a 
Nun,”  and  by  various  translations 
from  the  Dutch.  Maeterlinck 
places  his  play  in  a  French  con¬ 
vent,  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  curtain  rises  upon  the  cold, 
gray  interior  of  the  convent.  On 
one  side  of  the  great  doors  is  a  statue  of  the 
Virgin,  raised  on  a  pedestal  and  enclosed  in  a 


TULLY  MARSHALL  AS  GEORGE  FREDERICK  HASSOCK 

IN  “the  city.” 


grille.  The  image  is  clothed  in  gorgeous  vest 
ments  and  adorned  with  precious  stones 
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PEDKO  DE  CX)RDOBA  AS  mtXCE  BELUPOK 
I.\  “sister  BEATRICE.” 


She  is  sore  pres.se(l,  the 
lieautiful  nun,  who  en¬ 
tered  the  convent  when  she 
was  only  a  child.  She 
knows  nothing  of  life,  of 
the  world — she  knows 
only  that  Prince  Bellidor, 
who  came  to  pray  to  the 
X’irgin  a  few  nights  since, 
is  returning  to  take  her 
away.  She  had  not  seen 
him  since  he  was  her  play¬ 
fellow  as  a  child.  She  is 
mad  for  love  of  him. 

'I'he  great  doors  of  the 
convent  swing  open.  Rich¬ 
ly  caparisoned  horses 
stand  there,  and  Prince 
Bellidor,  wonderfully 
lieautiful  in  his  golden 
coat  of  mail  and  sweeping 
blue  coat.  Beyond  is  a 
“limitless  moonlit  country 
under  a  starry  sky,”  the 
loveliest  stage  picture  I 
have  ever  looked  upon. 

I'he  Prince  wooes  the 
nun  with  all  his  ardor, 
hut  she  turns  from  him 
to  the  Virgin  again,  and 
the  words  come  from 
her  soul: 

Our  I^dy,  hear  me!  I  can 
speak  no  more, 

.\ncl  no  more  can  I  any  longer 
pray; 

No,  1  can  only  sob.  I  did 
not  know 

I  k>ved  him  quite  like  this;  I 
did  not  know 

That  I  loved  you  so  much. 
O  listen,  Icxik! 

.Ml  that  1  ask  you  is  a  sign, 
a  sign, 

.\  sign  of  your  hand,  a  smile  of 
your  eyes,  no  more! 

I  am  only  a  girl  who  does  not 
understand.  .  .  . 

.  They  have  so  often  told  me 
that  you  grant 

Everything,  and  that  you  were 
very  kind. 

That  you  were  pitiful.  .  .  . 


Prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  Virgin  is  Sister 
Beatrice,  who  lifts  her  voice  in  supplication: 

Pity  me.  Lady,  about  to  fall 
In  mortal  sin,  for  he  is  coming  back 
To-night,  to-night!  And  I  am  alb  alone. 

What  must  I  say  to  him,  what  must  I  do? 


The  lover  interrupts  to  plead  passionately, 
turning  to  his  own  advantage  the  silence  of 
the  image.  At  last  Sister  Beatrice  yields. 
She  removes  her  veil  and  mantle  and  places 
them  in  the  grille  enclosing  the  Virgin,  with 
a  beautiful,  tender  speech,  which  ends: 
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AS  S/srPK  BEATRICE. 


....  I  shall  see  no  more 
The  garilen  growing  green, 
and  no  more  now 
UnUn  k  the  thaj)el  where  we 
use<l  to  sing 

’Mid  odor  of  the  incense.  You 
know  all, 

I.ady,  and  I  know  nothing. 

There  on  high 
Is  it  writ  that  naught  is  par¬ 
doned  ?  And  that  love 
Is  cursed  and  that  none  may 
expiate  it? 

Tell,  tell,  O  tell  me!  For  I 
am  not  lost 

Except  you  will  itl  I  am  not 
now  U)st 

If  you  but  make  a  sign!  I  do 
not  ask 

Aught  of  impossible  miracle, 
only  this: 

A  single  sign  were  all  enough; 
a  sign 

So  small  that  none  could  see 
it!  If  the  shadow 
Cast  by  the  lamp,  slumbering 
on  your  brow. 

Move  but  a  line,  I  will  not  go 
away! 

I  will  not  go  away!  O  lix)k 
at  me! 

Mother!  I  gaze  and  gaze!  I 
wait! 

But  she  waits  in  vain. 

The  Prince  has  enveloped 
Sisler  Beatrice  in  beautiful 
robes.  At  last  she  turns 
and  kisses  him,  and  they 
go  away  together,  as  the 
curtain  falls. 

When  it  rises  again,  the 
image  of  the  Virgin  is  seen 
to  stir,  to  come  to  life  “as 
at  the  end  of  a  long  divine 
sleep.”  Slowly  she  de¬ 
scends  from  the  pedestal, 
and  over  her  glorious  robe 
and  tresses  she  puts  on  the 
veil  and  mantle  of  Si-iter 
Beatrice.  At  her  gesture 
the  doors  of  the  chapel 
open  and  the  candles  are 
mysteriously  lighted.  A 
child  timidly  enters  the 
convent  and  draws  back. 

Then  comes  this  dialogue: 

The  Virgin — Good  day,  Allette,  why  do  you  hide 
yourself? 

Allette — Why  have  you  put  that  light  on  your 
robe? 

The  Virgin — There  is  light  everywhere  when  the 
sun  comes. 

Allette — Why  have  you  put  those  stars  in  your 
eyes? 


The  Virgin — There  are  often  stars  in  the  depths  of 
eyes  that  prav. 

.d/feWe— Why  have  you  put  that  light  inside  your 
hands? 

The  Virgin — There  is  always  light  in  the  hands  of 
almsgivers. 

Allette  explains  that  the  poor  are  afraid  to 
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come  for  the  garments  the  nuns  have  made  for 
them,  because  they  saw .%/er^ea/rtrerideaway 
with  the  Prince,  and  spoke  to  her.  The  Virgin 
replies:  “Only  God  saw  her  not,  nor  nothing 
heard.”  And  the  poor  and  the  sick  enter  the 
convent,  fearfully,  encouraged  by  the  Virgin: 

. Come  all  of  you,  cornel 

Give  one  another  aid!  and  all  offense 

Let  ear  h  forgive  the  other.  .\nd  through  life 

Mingle  your  happiness  and  your  tears! 

Ix)ve  one  another;  pray  for  those  that  fall; 

Come  all,  come  hither,  all  of  you  pass  by! 

Come  all  of  you!  (iod  does  not  see  the  ill 

Done  without  hatred.  Pardon  one  another. 

There  is  no  sin  forgiveness  does  not  reach. 

She  gives  the  miraculously  resplendent  gar¬ 
ments  to  the  poor  as  a  bell  announces  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Abbess  and  the  nuns  for  matins. 
The  Virgin  stands  near  the  great  doors,  her 
head  bowed,  her  hands  crossed  on  her  bosom. 
When  the  Abbess  discovers  that  the  image  is 
gone,  she  cries  aloud  in  terror.  She  calls 
upon  the  nun  to  e.xplain.  The  Virgin  is  si¬ 
lent.  Under  the  nun’s  robes  the  Abbess  dis¬ 
covers  the  rich  robes  and  jewels  that  decked 
the  statue.  The  nuns  shriek  that  Sister  Bea¬ 
trice  has  robbed  the  image,  and  they  cry 
aloud,  shuddering  with  horror,  of  sacrilege 
and  divine  vengeance.  A  Priest  is  sum¬ 
moned,  who  condemns  the  Virgin  to  be 
scourged;  and  the  nuns,  removing  and  knot¬ 
ting  their  girdles,  take  her  toward  the  chapel. 
She  is  indifferent,  docile.  Only  the  Priest  is 
left  on  the  stage. 

Then  follows  one  of  the  most  impressive, 
most  wonderful  and  beautiful  scenes  ever 
presented.  You  shall  read,  if  you  w'ill,  the 
description  given  by  Maeterlinck,  as  stage 
directions;  but  marvelous  as  is  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  it  cannot  compare  with  the  glory,  the 
splendor,  the  exaltation  of  the  scene  on  the 
New  Theatre  stage. 

“There  is,  for  some  time,  silence.  Sud¬ 
denly  a  song  of  unspeakable  sweetness  filters 
through  the  doors  of  the  chapel.  It  is  the 
sacred  canticle  of  The  Virgin,  the  “  Ave  Maris 
Stella,”  which  sounds  as  though  sung  by  the 
distant  voices  of  angels.  Little  by  little  the 
hymn  grows  more  distinct,  draws  near,  grows 
fuller,  becomes  universal,  as  though  an  invisi¬ 
ble  host,  ever  more  and  more  innumerable, 
took  it  up  with  a  might  ever  more  and  more 
ardent,  ever  more  and  more  celestial. 

“At  the  same  time  there  is  heard  from 
within  the  chapel  the  sound  of  seats  over¬ 
turned,  of  candelabra  falling,  of  stalls  thrown 
into  confusion,  and  the  exclamations  of  terri¬ 


fied  human  voices.  Finally  the  two  leaves  of 
the  door  are  violently  thrown  wide,  and  the 
nave  ap{>e^ars  all  inundated  with  flames  and 
strange  splendors,  which  undulate,  blossom 
forth,  gyrate,  and  sweep  past  one  another, 
infinitely  more  dazzling  than  the  splendor  of 
the  sun  whose  rays  light  the  corridor. 

“Then,  amid  the  delirious  Alleluias  and 
Hosannas  which  burst  forth  on  every  hand — 
confounded,  haggard,  transfigured,  mad  with 
joy  and  superhuman  awe,  waving  armfuls  of 
blossoming  boughs  that  overflow  with  mir¬ 
aculous  flowers  that  increase  their  ecstasy, 
enveloped  from  head  to  foot  in  living  garlands 
which  fetter  their  steps,  blinded  by  the  rain  of 
flower  petals  that  stream  from  the  vaulting — 
the  nuns  tumultuously  surge  into  the  too  nar¬ 
row  doorway,  and  uncertainly  descend  the 
steps,  encumbered  by  the  mar\’elous  showers; 
and  while  at  each  step  they  strip  their  bur¬ 
dens  of  the  flowers,  only  to  see  them  renewing 
themselves  in  their  hands,  they  surround  the 
ancient  priest,  who  now  again  stands  upright, 
those  that  follow  advancing  in  turn  through 
the  billows  of  blossoms  that  surge  continually 
over  the  steps  of  the  chapel  door.” 

In  their  exaltation  the  nunsdescribe  what  has 
taken  place,  and  the  burden  of  it  all  is  that 
there  has  been  a  miracle  and  that  Sister  Beatrice 
is  holy.  The  curtain  falls  upon  an  audience 
hushed  with  the  wonder  and  awe  of  it  all. 

The  next  scene  is  the  same  as  when  Sister 
Beatrice  left  the  convent.  The  Virgin  stands 
on  the  pedestal.  The  mantle  and  veil  of  the 
nun  are  hanging  on  the  grille.  The  convent 
doors  open,  and  Sister  Beatrice  enters,  old  and 
haggard,  her  clothing  in  rags.  She  has  crept 
back  to  the  convent  to  die.  Piteously  she 
tells  the.Virgin  of  the  twenty-five  years  of  sin 
and  suffering  she  has  known,  and  of  the  re¬ 
pentance  in  her  heart.  The  joys  of  the  w'orld 
have  been  only  bitterness  for  her.  Humbly, 
fearfully  she  puts  on  the  mantle  and  the  veil, 
.‘^gain  the  Abbess  and  the  nuns  come  to 
matins.  They  cry  aloud  in  joy  over  the  mira¬ 
cle  of  the  Virgin’s  return.  They  acclaim  Sis¬ 
ter  Beatrice.  She  tries  to  tell  them  the  truth. 
They  will  not  believe.  Has  she  not  been 
among  them  every  moment  for  twenty-five 
years  ?  The  story  of  wickedness  she  tells  is  a 
delusion.  She  turns  to  the  image  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin,  whom  Heine,  a  Jew,  called  “the  fairest 
woman  of  Heaven  or  Earth,”  to  confirm  her 
story.  But,  as  in  the  beginning,  the  Virgin 
is  silent.  So  Sister  Beatrice  dies,  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Church,  with  the  love  and  belief 
and  worship  of  her  sisters. 


'Phen  the  audiences  silently  file  out  of  the  time,”  by  the  New  Theatre,  makes  one  long 
theatre,  with  a  profound  feeling  that,  after  to  have  others  of  his  plays  given  in  the  same 

all,  the  drama  has  a  mission  lieyond  mere  way.  There  is  remarkable  unanimity  of 

entertainment.  opinion  that  the  recent  presentation  of  “The 

The  presentation  of  a  single  Shakespearean  Winter’s  Tale”  is  the  most  beautiful  produc- 
comcdy  “in  the  manner  of  Shakespeare’s  tion  of  Shakespeare  ever  seen  in  New'  York. 
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It  seems  to  have  taken  a  long  time  to  discover 
that  the  plays  of  the  great  dramatist  are  most 
effective  when  presented  in  the  environment 
for  which  they  were  written,  and  with  practi¬ 
cally  the  full  text.  The  modem  dependence 
has  been  upon  a  star  and  scenery. 

It  is  true  that  the  Ben  Greet  Players  have 
given  us  Elizabethan  Shakespeare,  and,  at  one 
time,  too,  with  Miss  Matthison  at  the  head  of 
the  company;  but  it  made  no  great  impres¬ 
sion.  The  background  seemed  cold  and  bare, 
and,  apart  from  one  or  two  principals,  the 
actors  were  not  adequate. 

It  seems,  according  to  the  New  Theatre 
archaeologist,  that  the  popular  idea  of  the 
stage  setting  in  Shakespeare’s  time  is  inaccu¬ 
rate;  that  it  was  not  “a  mere  arrangement 
of  curtains,  but  a  beautiful  background,  cov¬ 
ered  with  carvings  and  elaborate  tapestries; 
and,  further,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
by  the  use  of  properties,  if  not  of  actual  painted 
scenery,  in  the  inner  stage  or  alcove,  Shake¬ 
speare  possessed  a  vivid  yet  simple  means  of 
indicating  to  his  audiences,  visually,  the  actual 
location  he  desired  to  present.” 

The  New  Theatre  provided  the  l^eautiful 
background,  and  it  is  marvelously  fine.  If 
Shakespeare  was  able  to  command  anything 
so  exquisite,  surely  his  audiences  could  never 
have  felt  a  lack  of  scenic  values.  Above  the 
wonderful  tapestries  is  a  gallery,  as  in  the  old 
time,  for  use  in  scenes  like  the  balcony  inci¬ 
dent  in  “Romeo  and  Juliet”;  but  it  is  not 
needed  in  “The  Winter’s  Tale.”  But  the 
New  Theatre  must  needs  be  exact,  evep  to  the 
stage  dimensions — even  to  the  flooring  over  the 
orchestra  space  to  represent  the  apron  of  the 
Elizabethan  stage.  This,  of  course,  elimin¬ 
ated  the  footlights,  but  they  were  not  missed 
at  all,  so  cunningly  effective  was  the  lighting. 
Surely  Shakespeare  never  knew  anything  like 
this  lighting. 

The  little  alcove,  or  inner  stage,  disclosed 
by  drawing  aside  two  of  the  tapestry  curtains, 
with  the  scene  indicated  in  the  simplest 
fashion,  proved  quite  as  effective  as  the  most 
elaborate  settings.  And  the  arrangement 
permitted  a  consecutive  and  practically  con¬ 
tinuous  performance,  which  gave  a  charm 
and  sequential  interest  I  have  never  before 
known  in  a  Shakespearean  production. 

The  acting  had  much  to  do  with  it,  of 
course.  On  the  whole,  it  was  truly  fine. 
With  the  laurels  won  in  “Sister  Beatrice” 
fresh  upon  her  brow,  Miss  Matthison  turned 
to  Hermione  only  to  add  to  her  fame.  The 
lofty  dignity,  the  moving  power,  the  pro¬ 


found  pathos  of  that  portrayal  place  it  among 
the  great  achievements  on  the  stage.  Never 
has  this  actress  risen  to  loftier  heights  than 
she  reaches  in  the  trial  scene,  where  she  makes 
her  plea  to  the  jealous-mad  king. 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  stars  who  have 
appeared  in  “The  Winter’s  Tale”  to  play 
both  mother  and  daughter.  Miss  Matthison 
wisely  did  not  essay  the  role  of  Perdita.  She 
is  essentially  a  tragic  player.  So  the  part  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Miss  Leah  Bateman-Hunter,  who 
looks  sixteen — and  acts  like  it  in  a  colorless, 
girlish  way.  But  then  it  is  hardly  fair  to  com¬ 
pare  her  with  Miss  Matthison,  or  with  Rose 
Coghlan,  who  gives  a  superb  performance  of 
Paulina.  It  is  the  first  real  opportunity 
Miss  Coghlan  has  had  in  the  New  Theatre, 
and  she  brings  to  bear  all  her  power  and 
mastery  of  her  art.  Never  have  I  seen  the 
fine  character  so  finely  played,  with  such  light 
and  shade,  with  such  power  and  sentiment. 
It  is  worth  much  just  to  hear  Miss  Matthison 
and  Miss  Coghlan  read  Shakespeare. 

It  is  true  that  Henry  Kolker,  who  made  his 
first  appearance  in  the  New  Theatre,  over¬ 
acts  the  r61e  of  Leontes,  but  he  looks  very 
lovely  indeed  and  reads  intelligently  anil 
effectively.  Also  Henry  Stanford,  as  Florizel, 
is  best  when  he  does  nothing  at  all;  but  the 
acting  of  the  many  others  is  almost  without 
flaw,  even  to  the  very  smallest.  Especially 
fine  are  Albert  Bruning,  as  Attlolycus,  the 
rogue,  and  Ferdinand  Gottschalk  as  the 
clown. 

After  two  seasons  in  “Salvation  Nell,” 
which  dealt  with  the  physical  slum,  Mrs. 
Fiske  returned  to  Ibsen,  whose  later  plays 
deal  with  the  intellectual  slum.  She  elected 
to  present  “The  Pillars  of  Society,”  which  is, 
theatrically,  the  most  popular  of  the  Nor¬ 
wegian’s  plays  in  his  native  land  and  in  Ger¬ 
many,  but  which  has  had  no  vogue  elsew'here. 
It  is  the  only  one  of  his  dramas  in  which  the 
plot  preponderates  over  the  character;  and 
for  this  reason  the  real  Ibsenite  doesn’t  hold 
“The  Pillars  of  Society”  in  high  esteem. 
E^>ecially  does  he  resent  the  happy  ending  as 
a  vulgar  concession  to  popular  optimism.  In 
the  real  Ibsen  play  everything  and  ever}  body 
go  to  smash  in  order  to  carry  out  the  drama¬ 
tist’s  belief  in  absolute  freedom  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  Ego. 

This  play,  first  produced  in  1877,  marks 
the  transition  stage  of  Ibsen’s  development, 
written,  as  it  was,  just  after  he  had  decided  to 
abandon  romance,  and  before  he  had  concen¬ 
trated  upon  pure  realism.  It  is  interesting  to 
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see  that  one  or  two  scenes  which  the  Ibsenite 
approves  in  “The  Pillars  of  Society”  do  not 
appeal  to  the  average  theatre-goer  at  all. 
The  play  shows  how  swiftly  Ibsen  was  ad¬ 
vancing  in  the  art  of  construction,  in  which  he 
developed  until  he  was  the  greatest  technician 
of  them  all.  And  there  has  not  been  his  equal 
in  character  drawing  among  the  modem 
dramatists.  But  his  philosophy  seems  to  me 
pretty  poor  stuff. 

The  chief  character  in  “The  Pillars  of 
Society,”  so  far  as  interest  is  concerned,  is 
Lona  Hessd,  but  it  is  not  the  kind  that  a  star 
usually  chooses,  because  she  hasn’t  half  as 
many  lines  as  Bemick.  Lona  is  a  fine,  lov¬ 
able,  wholesome  spinster,  with  great  common 
sense,  devotion,  and  capacity,  who  comes 
among  people  who  are  prigs  and  h^-pocrites. 
Mrs.  Fiske’s  performance  of  the  character 
brings  out  ever)'  value  in  it;  it  is  a  nearly 
perfect  whole,  made  up  of  an  infinitude  of 
details,  shown  so  simply,  so  naturally,  so 
effectively,  and  coordinated  so  cleverly,  that 
one  has  to  study  to  discover  the  high  intelli¬ 
gence,  skill,  and  art  sense  that  direct  them. 
Mrs.  Fiske  gives  the  idea  of  tiy  ing  to  subor¬ 
dinate  herself,  yet  there  isn’t  a  moment  when 
Lona  is  on  the  stage  that  she  doesn’t  domi¬ 
nate  it. 

Indeed,  the  acting  as  a  whole  reaches  a  re¬ 
markably  high  plane.  Mrs.  Fiske  is  one  of 
the  ablest  stage  directors  in  this  countrv',  and 
productions  made  by  her  always  have  dis¬ 
tinction,  not  only  in  the  settings  but  also  in 
the  physical  behavior  of  the  players,  which, 
on  the  stage,  is  commonly  called  “business.” 
To  be  sure,  one  isn’t  inclined  to  p>ay  much 
attention  to  Mrs.  Bemick,  anyway,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  Kline  cannot  comp)ei  it,  while  the  Dina 
of  Merle  Maddem  is  pretty  but  unconvincing. 
On  the  other  hand,  Alice  John’s  pwrtrayal  of 
Martha  is  fine  and  true.  But  then  one  likes 
Martha.  And  the  gossiping  resp)ectables  are 
joyously  presented — one  sees  Mrs.  Fiske’s 
hand  there. 

Holbrook  Blinn  plays  the  long,  difficult  rdle 
of  Karsten  Bemick,  and  it  is  a  part  that  would 
dismay  any  actor,  because  the  player  is  com- 
p>elled  to  l^ar  the  odium  that  belongs  purely 
to  the  character.  This  is  shown  conclusively 
in  the  last  act,  for,  from  the  moment  it  is  ap>- 
parent  that  Bemick  is  going  to  turn  honest 
and  decent,  it  seems  to  the  audience  that  the 
actor  is  far  more  forceful  and  effective.  In¬ 
deed,  Mr.  Blinn  is  admirable  when  he  listens 
to  the  fulsome  praise  of  the  townsfolk  and 


knows  how  he  is  going  to  undeceive  and 
shock  them  with  the  truth.  He  delivers  his 
big  sp)eech  with  splendid  px>wer  and  con¬ 
viction. 

Sheldon  Lems  makes  much  of  the  small 
part  of  Aune,  the  foreman,  while  C>Til  Chad¬ 
wick  as  HUmar  and  Edward  Mackay  as 
Johan  are  admirable.  Fuller  Mellish  shows 
what  a  really  fine  actor  can  do  with  the  small 
opportunity  offered  by  the  r61e  of  Rummel. 

Marietta  Oily,  an  Italian  by  birth,  is  the 
finest  player  of  the  many  who  have  turned  to 
English  after  winning  ffime  in  another  lan¬ 
guage.  She  was  originally  a  dancer,  but  she 
became  an  actress  in  \'ienna  and  was  edu¬ 
cated  on  the  German  stage.  Her  success  in 
the  German  Theatre  in  New  York  led  to  the 
change.  The  newcomer’s  play  is  one  in  which 
she  had  already  app>eared  in  German,  then 
called  “  Baccarat,”  while  in  English  it  is  “The 
VVhirlw'ind  ” — neither  being  the  original 
French  title.  It  is  one  of  the  earlier  plays  of 
Henri  Bernstein,  and,  like  the  others,  purely 
an  emotional  drama,  commanding  the  closest 
interest  at  the  time,  but  making  no  lasting 
impression.  Ever)'thing  is  sacrificed  to 
situation. 

Mme.  Oily  has  not  beauty;  she  is  past  the 
first  flush  of  youth;  nor  has  she  eccentricities 
valuable  for  exploitation.  At  first  she  seems 
to  lack  even  charm,  though  after  a  time  one 
feels  she  possesses  much  of  it,  and  that  it  has 
a  p)eculiar,  indefinable  quality.  But  there  is 
never  a  question  of  the  finish,  the  highly  de- 
velop)ed,  p)erfectly  controlled  skill  of  her  act¬ 
ing,  which  impresses  one  even  more  than  her 
great  p)ower.  For  we  are  not  unfamiliar  with 
a  moving  force  of  which  even  the  crudest 
players  may  show  flashes.  Mme.  Oily  pos¬ 
sesses  that  rarest  of  all  things  on  the  stage — 
\'irtuoaty. 

Mrs.  Fiske  is  possibly  the  only  .\merican 
actress  who  can  lay  claim  to  this  distinction. 
But  Mrs.  Fiske  always  gives  the  impression 
of  a  highly  develop)ed,  cool  intellect  dominat¬ 
ing  her  acting.  Mme.  Oily  has  more  warmth, 
an  ebullient  naturalness  that  appoals  to  the 
emotions  rather  than  to  the  mind.  Mrs. 
Fiske  is  a  player  ap>art  in  her  methods.  Mme. 
Oily  employs  the  familiar  ones,  and  shows 
their  possibilities.  Her  acting  is  a  revelation. 
She  has  learned  to  spoak  very  good  English, 
too,  not  only  as  to  accent  but  as  to  inflection, 
which  is  much  more  important.  So  far  as 
acting  is  concerned,  it  seems  she  has  nothing 
more  to  learn. 
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By  BESSIE  R.  HOOVER 

Author  of  “  Pa  Flickinger’i  Folks,”  etc. 
Illustrations  by  John  Conacher 


MA  FLICKINGER  was  dishing  up  the 
frugal  supper  with  a  sort  of  triumphal 
dexterity,  compounded  partially  of 
her  joy  at  the  return  of  her  runaway  grand¬ 
son,  Little  Butch  Fanner,  to  his  afflicted 
family,  and  partially  of  other  news  that  she 
was  withholding  to  impart  to  her  own  family 
when  they  were  once  seated  at  the  table. 

But  Pa  Flickinger  and  his  son  Jed  took 
their  places  without  noticing  either  Ma’s  ex¬ 
citement  or  the  unusually  red  cheeks  of  Jed’s 
sister  Opal,  who  had  just  returned  from  an 
afternoon  spent  at  St.  Joe. 

When  Pa  began  to  eat,  however,  he  glanced 
up  at  his  daughter.  “Where’s  Opal  been 
that  she’s  looking  so  happified?”  he  de¬ 
manded  of  his  wife.  For,  with  the  Flick- 
ingers,  to  go  somewhere  was  equivalent  to 
happiness. 

“St.  Joe,”  informed  Ma  shortly,  bursting 
with  her  own  important  news.  “And  I’ll 
betche  Opal’ll  look  happier  than  she  does 
now  when  she  knows  what  I’ve  got  to  tell  her. 
Besides,  who  do  you  suppose  is  raised  from 
the  dead?” 

“I  ain’t  up  on  Bible  characters,”  said  Jed 
indifferently. 

“’T  ain’t  no  Bible  character,”  laughed  Ma. 
“.\nd  he  give  me  a  turrible  turn  when  he 
walked  in.  Little  Butch’s  back.” 

“Oh,  I  heard  that  on  the  way  home,” 
said  Pa. 

“Might  ’a’  knowed.  Nobody  can’t  keep 
nothin’  to  theirselves  in  this  neighborhood,” 
grumbled  Ma. 

‘  ‘  Didn’t  see  your  feller  in  St.  J oe,  did  you  ?” 
Pa  asked  Opal  facetiously. 

“Yes,  I  did,”  returned  Opal  unexpectedly. 
“Which  one?”  inquired  Jed  carelessly. 
“Sefton  Woods,”  she  answered  trium¬ 
phantly. 

“What!”  shouted  Jed,  staring  at  his  sister. 
And  a  curious  expression  of  satisfaction, 
which  he  tried  unsuccessfully  to  turn  into  a 
scowl,  overspread  his  face. 


Pa  Flickinger  was  openly  smiling,  for  the 
news  was  not  unpleasant  to  him. 

“Seftie  Woods!”  screamed  Opal’s  mother. 
“If  you’ve  saw  that  fool-killer  ag’in.  Opal, 
don’t  mention  it  to  me.” 

“But  I  did  see  him,”  continued  Opal, 
boldly  for  her;  “and  we  walked  in  the  park 
and - ” 

“Hurray!”  exulted  Pa  softly  to  the  butter 
dish,  as  he  cut  himself  an  immense  slab  of 
butter  on  the  strength  of  this  information. 
If  he  had  ever  blamed  “the  durned  hand- 
painted  chromo,”  as  he  had  once  called 
Sefton  Woods,  for  neglecting  Opal,  he  now 
forgot  all  that  in  his  joy  at  their  reconciliation. 
“Then  it’s  sure  enough  good-by  for  Mr. 
Willie  Hop-toad,”  he  added  complacently. 

“Willie  Briggs  never  had  a  ghost  of  a 
chanct  with  Opal,”  affirmed  Ma.  “And 
now,  everybody,  listen  to  me;  for  I’ve  got  a 
grand  piece  of  news  to  tell.” 

“  But,  Ma,  I’ve  got  something  to  tell  yon," 
s|X)ke  up  Opal  resolutely. 

Her  mother  quickly  interrupted  her. 
“What’d  the  school  commissioner  say?  I’ll 
bet  you  never  went  nigh  him.” 

“I  didn’t — have  time,”  faltered  Opal; 
then  she  added  honestly,  “-\nd  I  forgot  all 
about  it.” 

“You  can  see  him  later  if  need  be,”  said 
her  mother,  unexpectedly  lenient  with  Opal. 
“But  listen,  folks” — and  Ma’s  face  glowed 
with  pleasure  and  excitement — “Opal’s  gotta 
school!” 

Opal’s  heart  almost  stood  still  with  dismay, 
and  her  bright  color  fled.  Pa  and  Jed  stopped 
eating  and  stared  at  Ma. 

“Yes,  Opal’s  got  a  bid  to  teach  out  in  the 
country  near  Twelve  Comers.  Mis’  Bistle’s’ 
sister.  Mis’  Hi  Lundy,  was"  down  this  after¬ 
noon,  and  she’s  anxious  for  Opal  to  teach  her 
school.” 

“Is  Mis’  Hi  Lundy  the  hull  thing  out 
there?”  demanded  Jed  ungraciously. 

“Mis’  Lundy  simply  represents  her  hus- 
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band,  who  is  director  of  the  school  district,” 
Ma  elegantly  informed  him;  “and  she  knows 
what  she’s  doin’.” 

All  the  old  unrest  and  anxiety  that  Opal 
had  thought  buried  forever  came  back,  blot¬ 
ting  out  her  afternoon’s  happiness  with  Sefton 
Woods.  “  I  don’t  believe  that  I’ll  take  the 
school,  Ma,”  she  faltered,  her  courage  oozing 
out,  even  as  she  spoke,  under  the  grim  dis¬ 
approval  of  her  mother. 

Pa  Flickinger  drank  his  tea  with  noisy 
unction,  pleased  to  see  Opal  showing  so 
much  spirit. 

“You  will,  too,  teach,”  glared  her  mother. 

“But  Sefton,  he  won’t  want  me  to — 


“Of  course,”  broke  in  her  mother  in  an 
awful  voice,  “we’re  all  a-dyin’  to  have  our 
work  cut  out  for  us  by  Sef  Woods — he’s  such 
a  dost  friend  of  oum;  he’s  always  been  so 
thoughtful  and  intermut  and  kind  that  he 
ought  to  put  his  blab  in  whenever  there’s  any¬ 
thing  to  decide  in  the  Flickinger  family.” 

“But  you  don’t  understand,”  contended 
Opal,  almost  crying. 

“Yes,  I  do,  too,  imderstand,”  affirmed  her 
mother  grimly.  “He  give  you  the  go-by 
ona,  and  now  after  weeks  of  snubbin’  you 
let  him  run  after  you — or  probably  you  run 
after  him,”  she  added  cruelly.  “You’re 
crazier  after  the  boys  than  Fern  Bistle,  and 
I  can’t  say  more.” 

“But,  Ma,  listen — ”  entreated  Opal  tear¬ 
fully.  “Seftie  and  I - ” 

“Shut  right  up,”  ordered  her  mother  stern¬ 
ly.  “Pa,  ain’t  you  ashamed  to  have  a  girl 
like  Opal?  If  you  ain’t,  you  ought  to  be!” 

“But  if  Seftie  and  Opal’s  made  up — ” 
began  Pa  in  a  condliatory  voice. 

“Made  up  what?”  demanded  Ma. 

“Their  little  squabble — whatever  it  was; 
’t  ain’t  none  of  our  affair.” 

“There  wa’n’t  no  squabble;  it  was  j«t 
plain  go-by — or  lemon,  as  it’s  stylish  to  call 
it  nowadays,”  Ma  told  him.  “And  it  is,  too, 
our  affair.  Opal  sha’n’t  never  speak  to 
Seftie  Woods  ag’in.  She’s  goin’  to  teach 
school;  and  Mr.  Hi  Lundy  is  goin’  to  stop  in 
here  on  his  way  to  town  Saturday  with  the 
contract,  and  Opal’s  goin’  to  sign  it.” 

“But  I  promised  Seftie  to  ask  you — ”  be¬ 
gan  Opal. 

“Don’t  lug  in  that  great  lummox’s  name 
ag’in,”  broke  in  her  mother  angrily.  “He’s 
a  two-faced  feller.  Besides,  he’s  treated  our 
Jeddie  like  a  dog.  First,  he  made  the  world 
and  all  of  Jed,  then  he  cut  him  altogether.” 


“He  never  done  me  any  harm,”  spoke  up 
Jed  hotly;  however  hard  it  was  to  bear  his  old 
friend’s  neglect,  he  would  not  have  him 
blamed.  “  If  Seftie  and  Opal  want  to  make 
it  up  now,  it’s  nobody  else’s  business.” 

“That’s  what  I  say,”  added  Pa  quickly. 

“Seftie  has  asked  me  to  marry  him,”  in¬ 
formed  Opal,  getting  out  the  worst  in  the  face 
of  her  mother’s  opposition,  because  of  her 
father’s  and  Jed’s  sympathy. 

“  I  suppose  Seftie  forgot  to  explain  why  he 
never  come  nigh  the  house  all  these  weeks,” 
remarked  Ma  cuttingly. 

Opal  looked  confused;  for  Sefton  had  tried 
to  explain,  but  she  had  begged  him  not  to. 
Now  she  realized  that  her  mother  could  never 
understand  how  she  had  felt  about  it.  “He 
doesn’t  need  to  explain  to  me,”  she  said 
finally. 

“That’s  right,”  affirmed  Jed  quietly. 

“And  I  promised  Seftie  I’d  marry  him — 
we  can’t  break  it  off  now.  We  feel  that  it 
was  meant  to  be  this  way,"  added  Opal,  with 
the  unconscious  fatalism  of  the  young. 

“No  pride,  no  lemon,  no  nothin’!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Ma  with  tragic  emphasis.  “  It’s  them 
black  eyes  and  that  smile  of  his’n,”  she 
scolded,  “though  I  prefer  an  innocent  face 
like  Willie  Briggs’s  every  time.” 

“Seftie’s  eyes  are  not  black,”  stated  Jed 
belligerently;  “they’re  a  dark  gray.” 

“Be  they  gray  or  black  or  pink  or  green, 
they’re  no-account  and  snoopy,”  cried  Ma 
violently.  “Nothin’  back  of  ’em.” 

“Seftie  can’t  help  how  he  looks,”  defended 
Pa. 

“And  Jed  trusts  Seftie,”  put  in  Opal. 

“Jed!”  echoed  Ma  scornfully.  “What 
does  a  green  gump  like  Jed,  with  his  nose  al¬ 
ways  in  his  crops,  know  alxtut  human  char¬ 
acter?  And  you  needn’t  think  you’re  goin’ 
to  sneak  off  and  meet  Seftie  on  the  sly,  jest 
’cause  your  pa  and  Jed  stick  up  for  you. 
Opal,  take  some  more  ’tatoes;  you  ain’t  eatin’ 
nothin’.  You  don’t  want  to  lose  your  appetite 
jest  as  you’re  goin’  to  begin  teachin’  school.” 

“I  don’t  see  how  Mis’  Hi  Lundy,  or  any¬ 
body  else,  can  hire  a  teacher  aU  alone,” 
grumbled  Jed. 

“It’s  like  this,”  enlightened  Ma.  “Last 
year  Arlene  Meaker,  who  lives  in  the  district, 
taught.  And  she  was  ha’sh.  Corporal  pun¬ 
ishment  ain’t  as  fashionable  as  it  useter  be; 
and  she  thrashed  little  Parker  Lundy  fear¬ 
ful.  And  Mis’  Lundy,  she  says  that  Arlene 
Meaker  can’t  never  have  that  school  ag’in. 
And  the  other  officers  always  votes  accordin’ 
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to  Mr.  Lundy,  so  Opal’s  sure  of  the  school.”  “But  it  ain’t  so  much  the  money,  Pa,” 
“But  Opal  don’t  want  to  butt  into  Miss  conceded  his  wife;  “it’s  the  name  of  it.  Why, 
Meaker’s  school,”  protested  Pa.  “If  Miss  Opal  can  go  with  the  best  people  in  town  if 
Meaker  give  good  satisfaction  last  year,  she  she  teaches — she  can  be  somebody!”  she  con¬ 
ought  to  have  it  ag’in.”  eluded  impressively. 

“But  that’s  jest  it:  she  didn’t  give  good  “But  Opal  won’t  want  to  teach  if  she 
satisfaction;  she  give  pretty  bad  satisfaction,”  marries  Seftie,”  said  Jed  aggressively, 
informed  Ma  heatedly.  “.\nd  Mis’  Lundy,  “Land  o’  Goshen,  Jed,  shut  up;  here  you 
she  says  Parker  is  a  sensitive  child,  and  she  are  makin’  everything  disagreeable  ag’in  I” 
won’t  have  him  touched  with  a  whip,  ’cause  “You  can’t  keep  young  folks  from  sparkin’ 
it  makes  his  eyes  twitch.  And  I  told  her  that  by  shootin’  off  your  mouth,  though,”  grum- 
Opal  was  much  obliged  to  her,  and  would  do  bled  Opal’s  father;  but  he  w’as  careful  not  to 
all  she  could  to  git  the  school;  and  Mis’  say  it  till  he  was  out  of  the  house. 

Lundy  says  it  wa’n’t  a  case  of  doin’  all  she  The  next  evening  Jed  called  his  sister  into 
could,  but  jest  a  case  of  sayin’  she’d  take  it.”  the  little  front  room  and  closed  the  door. 

“Suppose  Opal  fails  to  get  a  teacher’s  cer-  “Opal,”  he  questioned  anxiously,  “what’re 
tificate,”  suggested  Jed.  you  goin’  to  do  about  Seftie?” 

“.\  high-school  graduate  can’t  fail,”  as-  “I  shall  write  him  that  Ma  wants  me  to 
serted  Ma  stubbornly.  teach  school,  and  tell  him  that  he’s  free;  for 

“.\w,  shucks,  she  stands  about  one  chance  she’ll  never  be  reconciled  to  him.  .\nd  I’ll 
in  five  hundred,”  disparaged  Jed.  “Opal  work  for  the  certificate — her  heart’s  set  on  it. 
hasn’t  had  most  of  those  studies  for  five  or  I  can’t  make  it  seem  right  to  do  anything 
six  years.”  else.” 

“If  I  wa’n’t  supe  of  my  part  of  the  fac-  “ Mebbe  you  don’t  owe  a  life’s  happiness — 

tory,”  broke  in  Pa,  “there  might  be  some  even  to  your  mother,”  objected  Jed. 
talk  of  her  teachin’;  but  I  can  give  Opal  “I  thought  that  way  at  first,  too;  but  it 
enough  to  eat  and  a  place  to  sleep — if  it  made  me  so  unhappy  that  I’m  sure  it’s  right 
ain’t  much;  and  I’d  ruther  she  wouldn’t  for  me  to  try  to  do  what  she  says;  for  Ma 
teach,”  he  stated  plainly.  worked  hard  to  send  me  to  high  school.  And 


IF  I  wa’n’t  supe  of  my  part  of  the  factory,”  broke  in  pa,  “there 
MIGHT  BE  some  TALK  OF  HER  TEACHIN’.” 
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I’m  only  eighteen.  Do  you  think,  Jed,  that 
I  should  have  asked  Seftie  why  he  stopped 
coming  here?” 

“No,”  answered  Jed  quickly;  “what’s  the 
use  of  livin’  if  you  can’t  trust  folks?  I’d  ’a’ 
done  the  same  thing.  I  don’t  suppose  Seftie 
— he — said  anything — about  me,  did  he?” 

“No,  Jed,  we  never  once  spoke  of  you — 
you  know  we  hadn’t  been  tt^ether  in  so  long; 
but  it  must  be  some  mistake  that  separates 
you.” 

“Well,  never  mind  that,”  sighed  Jed. 
“And  don’t  mind  Ma  too  much.  You  know 
she’s  always  a-stirrin’  things  up.  And  cheer 
up,  Opal,  you  won’t  git  a  certificate,  so  that’ll’ 
settle  your  teachin’  for  this  year.” 

“But  I  might,”  feared  Opal.  “And  I’ll 
have  to  study  just  as  hard  as  if  I  wanted  one.” 

Opal,  who  always  did  her  sister  Mandy’s 
sewing,  finished  her  studying  early  one  day, 
and  went  over  to  Mandy’s  to  work.  It  was 
late  summer,  and  the  rain,  which  was  falling 
steadily,  made  it  seem  like  autumn.  Opal 
found  Mandy,  as  usual,  in  a  voluble  mood. 

“It  wouldn’t  hurt  Ma  none  jest  to  let  you 
and  that  Woods  boy  be  engaged,”  was  almost 
her  first  remark. 

“  But  she  doesn’t  think  that  way,”  patiently 
explained  Opal,  who  was  used  to  having  her 
family  discuss  her  most  intimate  feelings. 

“And  this  here  rain  must  make  you  bluer 
than  ever;  I’m  so  sensitive  that  it  deprusses 
me  turribly,”  complained  Mandy. 

“And  how  is  Little  Butch  doing?”  asked 
Opal. 

“He’s  drivin’  the  meat  wagon  as  steady  as 
a  old  man,”  praised  Mandy,  reviving  at  the 
mention  of  her  pet’s  name.  “And  Butch’s 
cornin’  home  has  chirked  William  up  so  he’s 
like  a  new’  man.” 

“I  seen  your  feller  to-day,  Opal,”  an¬ 
nounced  Butch  importantly,  bursting  into  the 
house  at  dinner-time,  and  throw’ing  down  his 
dripping  umbrella  on  the  littered,  cotton 
ingrain  carpet. 

“And  so  Seftie  Woods  and  you  have  made 
up,”  remarked  William  Fanner  kindly  to 
Opal,  as  he  followed  his  son  into  the  room. 

“And  much  good  that  does  her  or  him,” 
fretted  Mandy.  “Ma  won’t  even  let  ’em 
look  at  each  other.” 

“Shoo!”  exclaimed  Fanner,  astonished,  as 
they  all  sat  down  to  dinner. 

“But  it  was  me  that  brung  ’em  together 
ag’in,”  contributed  Butch,  submerging  a 
mountain  of  mashed  potatoes  and  cabbage 
and  ham  under  a  flood  of  gravy. 


“I  thought  you  were  angry  with  Seftie,” 
said  Opal. 

“I  was  a  while  back,”  admitted  Butch; 
“but  I’m  mad  at  Fern  Bistlc  now.  She 
hissed  me  on  to  play  a  josh  on  Seftie.  When 
I  was  cornin’  home  from  thrashin’,  I  saw’ 
Seftie  on  the  interruban,  and  I  says,  ‘Hello, 
Sef,’  but  he  answered  ruther  cool,  and  I 
knowed  why.  So  I  jest  ups  and  tells  him 
that  you  wra’n’t  goin’  to  marr)’  Willie  Briggs 
at  all.” 

“  I  never  was,”  denied  Opal  indignantly. 

“  But  Seftie,  he  thought  you  was,  though,” 
grinned  Butch. 

“He  never  could  have  believed  such  a 
thing,”  dissented  Opal. 

“Yes,  he  did,  too,”  assured  Butch,  im¬ 
portantly,  “’cause  jest  afore  the  Old  Folks’ 
Ficnic  at  Berrien  Springs,  I  told  Seftie  my¬ 
self  that  you  was  goin’  to  marry  Willie.  You 
know’  Willie  did  ast  you  to  marry  him,  one 
ev’enin’  out  there  on  Gramma’s  porch. 
And  Sef  Woods  he  happened  to  drive  by 
when  Willie  w’as  a-holdin’  your  hand  and 
a-makin’  his  little  old  spiel,  with  the  street 
lamp  a-shinin’  and  a-lightin’  you  both  up; 
so  Sef  he  thought  I  must  be  a-tellin’  the 
truth.” 

“But  I  couldn’t  help  how  Willie  acted,” 
defended  Opal;  “he  would  do  it.” 

“But  Sef,  he  didn’t  know’  the  diff,  and 
Fern  she - ” 

“I  don’t  see  how  Fern  knew'  anything 
about  it,”  said  Opal. 

“Why,  er — Fern,  she — ”  stuttered  Butch, 
“Fern,  she  knowed"  all  about  it.  Willie,  he 
acted  so  dum  funny  I  jest  had  to  tell  her. 
And  then  she  said  we’d  play  a  josh  on  Seftie, 
so  I  could  git  even  with  him  for  cuffin’  me 
round  that  day  I  scared  you  girls  stiff  with  a 
snake.  Fern,  she  wanted  Seftie  herself,  but  I 
wa’n’t  on  to  that  then.  And  she  told  me  to 
tell  Seftie  that  you  couldn’t  go  w’ith  him  to 
the  picnic  on  account  of  unexpectedly  gittin’ 
engaged  to  Willie;  but  that  if  he  still  consid¬ 
er^  you  a  friend — like  you  wanted  him  to — 
he’d  take  Fern  to  the  picnic  instead.  Seftie, 
he  kicked  tvirrible  on  takin’  Fern;  but  she  got 
around  him  some  way.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say,  son,  that  you  told 
that  string  of  lies,  and  made  all  that  trouble 
for  Opal  and  Seftie?”  questioned  his  father 
sternly. 

-  “Oh,  it  was  jest  a  josh;  it’s  all  right  now,” 
assured  Butch  easily. 

“  But  a-comin’  between  two  honest  hearts,” 
glared  Big  Butch  Fanner  indignantly.  “And 
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how  do  you  know  Willie  pro¬ 
posed  to  Opal  ?  ” 

“I  was  a-listenin’  behind 
the  lilac  bush,”  acknowledged 
Butch.  “But  Seftie  ain’t  mad 
at  me;  we’re  better  friends  than 
ever,”  he  reassured  them. 

“But  to  sneak  like  that,  and 
then  to  lie  about  it,”  groaned 
Fanner. 

“It  was  jest  a  josh,  William; 

Butchie  says  so  hisself,”  Mandy  I 
hastened  to  defend  her  son.  ^  ' 

“And  Seftie  ought  to  be  the 
best  judge  of  what  harm’s  done;  / 
and  Seftie  ain’t  mad,”  she  con- 
eluded  triumphantly.  ./ 

“But  it  wasn’t  true,  and  it 
made  Seftie  and  me  a  lot  of  (  , 
trouble,”  reminded  Opal.  ^ 

“Don’t  be  so  thick-headed,  ^ 

Opal,”  complained  the  boy’s 
mother.  “Ain’t  Butchie  said 
over  and  over  ag’in  that  it  was 
jest  a  josh?” 

“Josh,  nothin’ 1”  struck  in 
Fanner  violently.  “It  was  jest 
a  common,  everyday  He.  I  al¬ 
ways  told  you,  Mandy,  that 
that  boy  would  lie,  but  you 
wouldn’t  see  it.” 

“It  was  Pemie  Bistle  that  “he’s  drivin’  the  meat  wagon"  as  steady  as  a  old  m.\n,’’ 
was  to  blame,”  declared  Butch.  praised  his  mother. 

“She  sicked  me  on,  she  did.”  ' 

But  his  “josh”  did  not  seem  so  funny  to  gloomily.  “Well,  I  dunno.  I’ve  tried  to 
him  now  as  it  had  seemed  at  first.  make  a  man  of  Butch” — speaking  as  if  his 

“Ma  says  Fern’s  always  makin’  trouble,”  son  were  not  there — “but  what’s  the  use?” 

broke  in  Mandy  excitedly.  “Oh,  William,  Butch  looked  scared.  If  Fanner  had 

don’t  be  ha’sh  with  Little  Butchie,  when  he’s  threatened  to  thrash  him,  he  would  have  been 

tryin’  so  hard  to  please  you  in  the  meat  mar-  angry  and  stubborn;  but  now,  w’hen  he  was 

ket,  or  he’ll  run  away  ag’in.  You  always  commencing  in  a  sort  of  rudimentary  way  to 
was  so  unreasonable  with  the  boy.”  And  she  do  right,  to  have  his  father  talk  as  if  his  were 
sniffed  loudly.  a  hopeless  case  made  Little  Butch,  for  once 

“Never  mind  now,  Mandy,  it’s  all  past,”  in  his  short  but  autocratic  career,  really  dis- 
said  Opal.  “And,  anyway.  I’m  glad  to  know  turbed  in  his  mind. 

who  made  the  trouble.”  “And  did  you  tell  .Seftie  something  against 

“And  Sef  and  me  are  better  friends  than  Jed,  too?”  asked  Opal, 
ever,”  reiterated  Butch,  brightening.  “Be-  “No,  I  didn’t,”  answered  Butch  touchily, 

sides.  Fern,  she  said  a  lot  of  other  mean  “I  ain’t  no  liar.  And  Fern,  she  said  if  I’d 

things,  she  did.”  tell  the  josh  about  you  and  Willie  to  Seftie, 

“Don’t  repeat ’em,”  commanded  his  father,  that  she’d  leave  me  take  her  over  to  St.  Joe 
“But,  William — ”  began  Mandy,  in  tears  some  evenin’;  and  then,  when  I  wanted  to  go, 
again.  she  give  me  the  bounce.” 

“Butch  can’t  hide  from  me  behind  any  “Fern,  she  ain’t  got  no  honor  at  all,” 
girl  when  he’s  done  wrong,”  declared  the  criticized  Mandy. 

boy’s  father.  “j\nd  to  think  of  our  little  “That  boy’ll  have  to  suffer  for  all  this  rum- 
lad  a-makin’  all  this  trouble,”  he  continued  pus  he’s  made,”  Fanner  told  Opal. 
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“But  Butch  didn’t  realize  how  much 
trouble  would  come  of  it,  I’m  sure,”  said 
Opal,  who  saw  that  a  fierce  domestic  storm 
was  brewing.  “He  was  only  thoughtless; 
and,  then,  Femie  did  start  it.” 

“Hope  to  die,  she  did,”  agreed  Butch  tear¬ 
fully,  r^uced  to  a  mush  of  penitence  by  Opal’s 
kind  attitude  toward  him.  “Honest,  Pa, 

I  didn’t  go  for  to  make  this  rumpus,”  he 
sniffed.  “But  Fern  Bistle  she’s  gotta  suffer 
for  this,  she  has!” 

“Don’t  pick  a  quarrel  with  a  girl.  Butch; 
that  ain’t  no  way  to  learn  to  be  a  man,”  ad¬ 
vised  Fanner,  mollified  to  some  e.xtent  by  the 
boy’s  desire  to  please  him. 

“But  such  a  dum  girl  as  she  is,”  blamed 
Butch  tearfully. 

When  Butch  had  gone  back  to  work,  and 
Mandy  was  washing  the  dishes  in  the  kitchen. 
Fanner  lingered  in  the  sitting-room  to  speak 
to  Opal. 

“Mebbe,  Opal,  if  you  was  to  tell  your  ma 
what  Butch’s  done,  that  she’d  leave  Seftie 
come  to  see  you  ag’in.” 

“  No,  that  wouldn’t  make  any  difference.” 

“Well,  anyway.  Opal,  don’t  you  go  for  to 
be  blue,”  said  Fanner  kindly.  “Y'our  ma, 
Mrs.  Flickinger,  is  one  of  earth’s  finest 
women;  but  it  can’t  lie  hid  from  nobody  that 
she  likes  to  run  things.  And  while  I  think 
you’re  doin’  noble  in  leavin’  your  young  man 
strictly  alone  as  long  as  she  wants  it  that  way, 
still.  Opal,  my  best  word  to  you  is,  lay  low; 
don’t  cross  your  ma;  but  don’t  go  back  on 
Seftie,  neither.  And  who  knows,  w-h-o 
k-n-o-w-sl”  repeated  Fanner,  with  such  a 
cumbrous  but  e.xpressive  wink  that  Opal 
laughed  outright. 

On  her  way  home  from  Mandy’s  that  after¬ 
noon,  Opal  stopped  at  her  sister  Jule’s  to  get 
a  pattern. 

“  I’ve  got  a  slick  scheme  worked  out  for  you 
and  Seftie,  Opal,”  Jule  informed  her  sister, 
immediately  diving  into  the  subject  that  was 
foremost, in  the  minds  of  all  the  Flickingers. 
“  Ma’s  too  hard  on  you.  But  you  can  come 
over  here  any  old  evenin’,  and  I’ll  send  word 
for  Seftie  to  come,  too;  and  you  can  have  the 
loan  of  my  front  room,  with  the  twinses  shut 
out,  for  Grandpa w’s  jest  fixed  the  lock.  And 
our  ma’ll  never  know  the  diff.” 

“  But  I’d  have  to  tell  Ma  about  it.” 

“Sometimes,  Opal,  I  can’t  help  but  think 
that  you  ain’t  very  bright,”  disapproved  Jule. 

“It’s  kind  of  you  to  offer  me  the  room, 
Jule;  but  it  wouldn’t  lie  right  for  me  to 
come.” 


“The  trouble  with  you  is.  Opal,  that  you 
lack  backbone,”  criticized  Jule. 

“  But  it  often  takes  more  backbone  not  to 
do  a  thing  than  it  does  to  do  it,”  spoke  up 
Grandpa  Peebles,  a  thin,  faded,  little  old 
man,  with  whitened  hair  and  mustache  and 
goatee.  He  was  mending  a  fish  net,  and  now 
continued:  “Waitin’  quiet-like  always  takes 
more  grit  than  thrashin’  round  and  makin’ 
things  come  your  W’ay.” 

“  But  think  of  poor  Seftie,  Opal — it’s  hard 
on  him,”  declared  Jule.  “Accordin’  to  Fairy 
Jones,  he’s  about  as  fur  gone  on  you  as 
a  feller  gits — nowadays.  And  he’s  such  a 
pretty  boy,  too — everybody  likes  him.  And 
he’s  got  a  red-wheeled  horse  and  buggy !  ” 
“Everybody  likes  him  but  Ma,”  qualified 
Opal. 

“Shucks,  Ma  likes  him  herself,  if  she’d 
only  own  up.  And,  Opal,  leave  me  give  you 
some  good  advice,”  said  Jule  solemnly. 

Seftie  may  git  tired  of  waitin’.  You’ve  got 
to  do  somethin’  to  keep  his  intrust  up.” 

“I  guess  bein’  starved  of  seein’  Opal’ll 
keep  his  intrust  up  if  anything  would,”  said 
Grandpa  dryly.  “And  Sieftie  ain’t  much  of  a 
feller  if  he  can’t  wait  as  long  as  needs  be  for 
a  girl  like  our  Opal.” 

“Yes,  I  know  it  ought  to  be  that  way,” 
admitted  Jule,  then  added  with  the  narrow 
wisdom  of  her  kind:  “But  where’s  the  man 
that  can  be  scrouged  out’n  his  natural  affec¬ 
tions  and  not  turn  to  some  one  else  ?” 

“I  guess  Seftie’s  the  man,”  said  Grandpa. 
And  Opal  would  have  gone  home  com¬ 
forted,  had  not  the  thought  of  Mis’  Hi 
Lundy’s  school  lain  heavy  on  her  spirit;  for 
that  very  afternoon  Mr.  Lundy  w’as  expected 
to  bring  the  contract  for  her  to  sign. 

Her  mother  met  her  at  the  door  with  a 
bright  face.  “I’ve  been  a-plannin’  about 
your  havin’  some  stout  black  sateen  aprons 
to  teach  in,  somethin’  between  a  dish  apron 
and  a  grocer’s,  that’ll  about  cover  you  up,” 
she  said. 

“  But  they  won’t  look  very  nice,”  protested 
Opal. 

“Yes,  they  will,  too,  ’cause  I’m  goin’  to 
brighten  ’em  up  with  red  and  yallow  cat- 
stitch.  Black  sateen  won’t  show  ink;  and 
you  know.  Opal,  in  a  country  school  it  pretty 
nigh  always  rains  ink.  And  you’ll  want  a 
gray  ladies’  cloth  dress  that  won’t  show 
chalk;  for  the  only  way  to  keep  clean  is  to 
wear  things  that  won’t  show  the  dirt.” 

Now  the  teaching  seemed  inevitable;  and 
even  Grandpa  Feebles’s  encouragement  and 
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Big  Butch  Fanner’s  prodigious  wink  were 
forgotten.  And  Opal  dared  not  tell  her 
mother  the  truth  a^ut  Sefton,  fearing  that 
it  would  prejudice  her  against  him  more  than 
ever. 

“Land!  here  we  are  plannin’  out  every¬ 
thing  so  scrump¬ 
tious,  and  I  clean 
forgot  that  Mr.  Hi 
Limdy  was  a-goin’ 
to  fetch  your  con¬ 
tract  this  afternoon. 

Let’s  go  into  the 
parlor  and  see  where 
he  can  write  it - 

“Clear  off  the 
center  table,”  ordered 
Ma,  as  she  and  Opal 
entered  the  room. 

“Takeoff  the  photo¬ 
graph  album;  take 
off  the  gilt  vase;  take 
off  the  gift  book, 

‘Heaven  is  our 
Home’;  take  off  the 
cotton  flannel  Easter 
chicken;  take  off 
everything  but  the 
Bible,  which’ll  look 
as  if  it  was  read 
often;  and  set  the 
pen  and  ink  careless- 
like  on  the  table,  and 
it’s  all  ready.” 

It  was  still  raining 
an  hour  later,  when 
they  sat  waiting  for 
Mr.  Lundy.  And 
the  prospect  out  of 
the  window  was  as 
bleak  as  if  Pine 
Street  had  gone  into 
mourning  especially 
for  Opal.  And  the  more  she  thought  of 
the  school,  the  more  depressed  she  grew. 

But  the  weeping  bushes  and  the  dripping 
eves  did  not  dampen  Ma  Flickinger’s  ardor. 
She  was  volubility  itself.  “I’ll  betche  Mr. 
Hi  Lundy’s  a  great,  big,  fine-lookin’  man,” 
she  imagined,  “’cause  his  wife’s  always  so 
stylish;  don’t  you?” 

“  I  never  thought,”  answered  Opal  drearily. 

“And  now  you  can  see  how  nice  every¬ 
thing’s  turned  out,”  said  her  mother  affably. 
“You’re  goin’  to  have  a  neat  little  school  to 
teach,  and  that’s  a  good  deal  better  than  get- 
tin’  married.  You  don’t  want  to  marry  Seftie 


Woods,  anyway,  ’cause  he’s  an  only  child — 
and  they’re  always  selfish.  And  his  ma  might 
be  pizen  to  get  along  with;  1  never  met  Mis’ 
Woods,  but  I  can  well  believe  she’s  finicky.” 

As  the  rain  beat  insistently  on  the  window- 
panes,  a  slight  shuffling  was  heard  on  the 
porch,  and  Ma  Flick- 
inger  hastened 
eagerly  to  the  door 
and  opened  it.  She 
was  confronted  by  a 
thin,  faded,  seedy- 
looking  little  man 
in  a  limp  duster  and 
a  wilted  straw  hat. 

“We  don’t  want 
to  buy  nothin’ 
to-day,”  began  Ma 
sharply,  using  her  in¬ 
variable  formula  for 
agents. 

The  man  did  not 
retreat,  however,  but 
gloomily’volunteered  : 
“I  was  to  give  word 
to  a  Missus  Oval 
Fleckenger.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  cried 
Ma,  enlightened, 
“you  mean  Opal.  Be 
you  Mr.  Hi  Lundy’s 
hired  man?” 

He  did  not  answer 
her  question  directly, 
but  said:  “My  wife. 
Missus  Lundy,  she 
said  I  was  to  stop 
and  tell  Missus  Oval 
that  Arlene  Meaker 
has  got  our  school, 
on  account  of  I.ean- 
der  Pone  and  John 
Plimmer  not  sayin’ 
anything  definite,  and  then  votin’, for  Arlene. 
And  my  wife  thinks  probably  Missus  Oval 
wouldn’t  have  give  satisfaction  to  the  ma¬ 
jority,  anyway,  not  havin’  no  e.xperience.” 

He  brightened  perceptibly  as  the  prospect 
of  finishing  his  errand  drew  near,  and  added 
almost  cheerfully,  as  he  backed  off  the  porch, 
“Ours  is  ruther  a  hard  school  for  a  new  be¬ 
ginner.  Good  day.” 

And  before  Mrs.  Flickinger  could  collect 
her  wits  to  speak  to  him,  Mr.  Hi  Lundy  was 
gone,  vanishing  into  the  rain  and  mist,  with 
only  a  pair  of  hastening  legs  visible  under  a 
no-colored  umbrella. 


A  ROW  OF  BOOKS 


By  ).  B.  KERFOOT 


A  FEW  years  ago  Professor  Klie  MctchnikolT,  of  the  victim.  It  is  not  the  province  of  A  Row 

one  of  the  great  biologists  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  of  Books  to  pass  judgment  on  current  literature, 

suggested,  as  a  corrective  for  certain  digestive  but  to  try  current  literature  on  a  dog  and  note  the 

disorders,  and  a  consequent  means  for  the  pro-  effect.  And  I  am  the  dog.  Hence  the  personal 

longation  of  physical  youth,  the  deliberate  intro-  nature  of  these  monthly  reports, 
duction  into  the  human  alimentary  canal  of  those 

bacilli  whose  business  in  life  is  the  manufacture  0 

of  lactic  add  from  milk.  The  theory  has  been 

widely  discussed  and  variously  tested,  and  to-day  I  have  been  trying  at  odd  moments  for  the 
one  can  purchase  at  any  drug  store  tablets  of  past  week  or  two  to  understand  why  Mr.  Win- 

lacto-bacilline  and  other  conveniently  arranged  ston  Churchill’s  “A  Modem  Chronicle”  (Mac- 

assortments  of  this  new  variety  of  domesticated  millan)  is  the  great  American  novel — or,  rather, 

live  stock.  .\  recent  rommentator  on  the  subject  why  a  great  many  of  Mr.  Churchill’s  countrymen 

heads  his  article  ”  How  to  plant  a  lactic  organism  are  probably  going,  for  a  short  time,  to  think 

in  the  microbe  garden  within  us,”  and  I  had  no  that  it  is.  And  the  question,  I  take  it,  is  not  with- 

sooner  laid  eyes  on  this  delightfully  descriptive  out  warrant  nor  altogether  lacking  in  interest  and 

sentence  than  I  felt  that,  transposed  into  terms  of  significance.  For  Mr.  Churchill  has  more  than 

psychological  bacteriology,  it  exactly  expresses  once  in  the  past  written  stories  that  for  the  mo- 

the  problem  with  which  both  the  writer  and  the  ment  have  blazed  up  in  the  estimation  of  many 

readers  of  this  department  are  in  reality  con-  readers  as  the  embodiment  of  this  long-expected 

cerned:  how  to  plant  thought  organisms  in  our  phenomenon;  and  since  his  latest  volume  deals 

psychological  microbe  garden;  thought  organ-  with  contemporary  situations  and  living  issues, 

isms,  let  us  put  it,  that  may  tend  to  correct  our  and  deals  with  them  with  growing  technical  finish 

mental  digestive  disabilities,  and  so  make  for  the  and  facility,  but  from  an  unaltered  fictional  atti- 

prolongation  of  intellectual  youth.  Unfortunately,  tude,  it  is  more  than  likely  to  meet  a  similar  recep- 

the  science  of  psychological  bacteriology  is  not  tion.  Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  story 

very  far  advanc^.  We  know  mighty  little  about  itself.  It  is  the  history  of  Honora  Lefiingwell,  an 

the  bacilli  of  ideas,  and  the  chemistry  of  their  .\merican  girl  of  gentle  birth,  native  charm,  and 

activities  is  a  mystery  to  us.  So  that  as  yet  the  inherited  irresponsibility,  who  is  reared  in  an  old- 

best  we  can  do  is  to  make  experiments  and  report  fashioned  and  moderately  circumstanced  home 

the  results.  But  as,  in  mental  microbes  no  less  in  St.  Louis,  yet  is  petted  and  indulged  by  wealthy 

than  in  material  matters,  one  man’s  meat  is  an-  friends;  so  that  she  comes  to  womanhood  equally 

other  man’s  poison,  it  is  essential  to  keep  in  \’iew  influenced  by  the  old  order  and  the  new,  with  all 

the  conditions  of  the  experiment  and  the  nature  the  romandc  idealism  of  the  one,  and  with  the 
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hazy  but  unquestioning  individualism  of  the 
other.  Follows  her  search  for  happiness;  a  search 
at  once  blind,  feverish,  and  self-centered.  It 
leads  her  to  New  York,  Newport,  Reno,  and 
Paris,  and  leaves  her  on  the  thre^old  of  her  third 
and  presumably  final  marriage,  ha\ing  discov¬ 
ered  that  what  she  had  sought  vainly  elsewhere 
lay  all  the  while  at  her  feet  at  home.  It  is  a 
carefully  expurgated  and  an  attractively  enter¬ 
taining  story,  and,  in  so  far  as  it  implies  that  the 
true  solution  for  the  ills  of  modem  society  lies  in 
a  return  to  the  ideals  of  the  past,  it  plausibly 
bolsters  up  a  comfortable  doctrine — the  doc¬ 
trine,  namely,  that  the  easiest  way  to  solve  a 
vexed  problem  is  to  beg  it.  And  in  these  facts 
lies  the  answer  to  the  question  with  which  this 
paragraph  opened.  For  the  modem  novel  either 
spea^  to,  or  speaks  for,  its  audience.  It  either 
presents  for  their  understanding  a  fresh  interpre¬ 
tation  of  some  phase  of  life,  or  it  gives  the  grace 
of  artistic  realization  and  the  authority  of  the 
printed  word  to  their  own  unformulated  and 
inarticulate  beliefs.  This  last,  both  in  spirit  and 
in  form,  is  the  function  of  “A  Modem  Chron¬ 
icle”;  and  the  corresponding  instant  reward  and 
proximate  destiny  await  it. 

jr 

One  half  of  the  world,  according  to  a  verj-  con¬ 
servative  proverb,  doesn’t  know  how  the  other 
half  lives.  What  is  more,  a  good  half  of  that  half 
doesn’t  care.  And  of  the  remainder  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  a  moiety,  if  not  a  majority,  are  offended 
rather  than  interested  if  they  find  out.  It  is  to  the 
remaining  fraction,  whatever  that  may  figure  out 
at — the  fraction  to  whom  the  other  fellow’s  experi¬ 
ences  and  motives  and  points  of  view  are  most 
interesting  exactly  where  they  differ  most  from 
their  own — that  Alexander  Irvine’s  autobio¬ 
graphical  sketch,  “From  the  Bottom  Up” 
(Doubleday,  Page),  wrill  commend  itself  as  an  il¬ 
luminative,  because  aself-revealing,  human  docu¬ 
ment.  At  the  moment,  Mr.  Irvine  is  connected,  as 
lay  reader  and  special  assistant  to  the  rector,  with 
the  Church  of  the  Ascension  in  New  York;  and  he 
has  presided  for  several  years  over  that  organiza¬ 
tion’s  Sunday  evening  meetings  for  the  free  dis¬ 
cussion  of  social,  socialistic,  and  sociological  ques¬ 
tions.  He  was  bom  forty  odd  years  ago  in  an 
Irish  village,  and,  when  not  doing  other  things, 
has  been  a  newsboy  in  his  native  town,  a  scare¬ 
crow  in  the  neighboring  potato  fields,  a  ditch- 
digger,  a  British  soldier,  a  proselytizing  member 
of  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  the  driver  of  a  New 
York  milk  wagon,  a  mission  worker  on  the  Bow¬ 
ery,  a  Congregational  minister,  a  paid  officer  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  a  farmer,  a  Socialist,  and  a  maga¬ 
zine  writer.  But  it  is  neither  the  nature  nor  the 
variety  of  these  strenuous  pursuits  that  gives  the 
book  its  value.  It  is  rather  the  glimp>se  afforded 
us  of  the  strange  mixture  of  egotism  and  altruism 
that,  together  with  the  moral  courage  peculiar  to 


each,  goes  to  the  making  up  of  the  congenital 
propagandist  and  the  self-spending  (not  the  self- 
seeking)  agitator. 

The  simultaneous  appearance  among  the 
spring  books  of  the  latest  works  of  two  of  our 
English  friends,  H.  G.  Wells  and  Eden  Phillpotts, 
may  ser\’e,  even  before  opening  them,  as  an  occa¬ 
sion  for  noting  one  of  the  apparent  paradoxes 
that  have  so  much  to  do  with  the  vagaries  of  our 
intellectual  appetites.  It  is  as  inevitably  a  part  of 
our  consciousness  toward  a  new  book  by  Mr. 
Wells  that  there  is  no  earthly  telling  what  he  may 
be  going  to  offer  us,  as  it  is  a  part  of  our  con¬ 
sciousness  toward  a  new  novel  %  Mr.  Phillpotts 
that  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt  as  to  w  hat  he  is 
going  to  offer  us.  And  the  two  writers  have  noth¬ 
ing  in  common  except  the  odd  fact  that  these  con¬ 
tradictory  attributes  are  almost  equally  attractive, 
and  hide  almost  equal  possibilities  of  pleasure 
and  disappointment.  There  is  scant  chance  of 
the  latter,  how’ever,  in  Wells’s  delightful  genre 
study,  “The  History  of  Mr.  Polly”  (Duffield) — 
that  is,  if  one  is  willing  to  wink  at  a  certain  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  strict  canons  of  fiction  that  Mr.  W’ells 
the  sociologist  has  led  Mr.  Wells  the  artist  to  be 
guilty  of.  We  are  well  acquainted  with  both  of 
these  gentlemen  and  are  deeply  indebted  to  each 
of  them,  and  ought  not  to  take  it  amiss  if  they 
occasionally  intrude  upon  each  other  inoppor¬ 
tunely.  In  this  case,  the  interest  of  Mr.  Wells 
the  sociologist  in  the  educational  and  industrial 
inefficiency  of  the  English  lower  middle  class  sug¬ 
gested  to  Mr.  Wells  the  artist  that  he  draw  for  us 
a  picture  of  a  type  specimen.  And  he  has  given 
us,  not  only  a  portrait  that  is  whimsically  imag¬ 
inative  and  full  of  amusing  and  touching  compre¬ 
hension,  but  a  story  with  a  grotesque  and  yet 
a  genuinely  human  appeal.  But  every  now  and 
then,  when  Mr.  Wells  the  novelist  has  completely 
persuaded  us  of  “Mr.  Polly’s”  reality,  and  awak¬ 
ened  our  personal  interest  in  him  as  an  individual, 
Mr.  Wells  the  sociologist  interrupts  to  ask  us  not 
to  forget  that  he  is  really  meant  as  a  specimen. 
Which  is  against  the  rules. 

0 

Eden  Phillpotts  has  presumably  remained  so 
constant  to  his  chosen  field  of  Devon  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  draw’  the  plots  and  characters  of  his 
many  novels  so  exclusively  from  the  simple  and 
yet  sophisticated  farm  and  nllj^e  life  of  Dartmoor 
not  alone  because  of  his  love  for  the  beauty  of  the 
land  and  his  familiarity  with  the  life,  but  because 
(his  bent  being  toward  the  stark  study  of  human 
nature)  he  has  found  it  here,  as  nowhere  else 
within  his  reach,  free  from  the  artificialities  and 
untrammeled  by  the  conventions  of  our  more 
familiar  world.  Indeed,  in  spite  of  their  purely 
local  idiosyncrasies  of  speech,  of  ctistom,  and  of 
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outlook,  our  most  abiding  sense  of  his  novels  is, 
as  one  might  say,  that  they  deal  with  human  na¬ 
ture  stripped  to  the  buff.  His  latest  work,  “The 
Thief  of  Virtue”  (John  Lane),  a  deep-sighted 
study  of  the  effects  of  unsuspected  illegitimacy 
upon  the  relations  of  a  suppt^ed  father  and  his 
supposed  son,  is  as  dour  and  sinister  a  tale  as  he 
has  ever  written.  Moreover,  its  underlying  gloom 
is  less  than  usually  relieved  by  passages  of  the 
racy  philosophy  and  native  wit  of  Elizabethan 
Dartmoor,  and  more  than  ordinarily  overloaded 
with  verbal  landscape  painting.  Yet  it  is  a  book 
that,  in  spite  of  its  faults  of  omission  and  com¬ 
mission,  no  admirer  of  Mr.  Phillpotts’s  work 
should  be  content  to  miss. 

0 

The  proper  way  to  begin  a  notice  of  E.  Temple 
Thurston’s  novel,  “Sally  Bishop”  (Rennerley), 
would  doubtless  be  to  say  that  it  is  “a  disagree¬ 
able  story.”  For  it  deals  with  a  girl’s  whole¬ 
hearted  but  shortsighted  and  unbusinesslike 
bestowal  of  her  hand  without  benefit  of  clergy, 
and  it  ends  in  tragedy.  But  although  the  story  is 
a  sad  one,  it  is  removed  from  the  “disagreeable” 
by  the  whole  breadth  and  depth  and  thickness  of 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  written,  not  to  exploit 
a  situation,  but  to  explain  a  character,  and  has 
been  conceived  by  a  close  and  candid,  but  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  understanding,  student  of  life. 

0 

I  find  that  I  have  been  childishly  keeping 
“The  Diary  of  a  Daly  Debutante”  (Duffield)  as 
a  sort  of  special  tidbit  to  discuss  toward  the  last; 
but  now  ^at  I  have  reached  it  I  am  suddenly 
confronted  by  a  vague  uneasiness.  How  many, 
after  all,  of  Everybody’s  readers  hark  back  in 
memory  to  the  days  when  Augustin  Daly’s  name 
was  one  to  conjure  with?  And  what  effect  may 
the  absence  of  assodational  interest  have  upon 
a  reader’s  enjoyment  of  a  record  so  intimately 
concerned  with  a  past  too  distant  to  remember 
but  not  yet  hallow^  by  tradition  ?  However,  as 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  either  question, 
I  leave  both  issues  on  the  lap  of  the  gods.  In  the 
fall  of  1879,  the  anonymous  author  of  the  diary, 
then  a  girl  just  out  of  school,  joined  the  Daly 
troupe,  and  fora  year  confided  to  her  journal  week 
by  week  the  experiences  and  impressions  of  an 
enthusiastic  and  ohsei^-ant  neophyte.  The  book 
would  be  a  delightful  bit  of  reading  if  only  for  its 
perfectly  unconscious  revelation  of  personality 
and  its  utterly  naive  embodiment  of  the  s]Mrit  of 
youth — that  ever  attractive  but  evanescent  spirit 
which  fiction  so  often  tries  to  capture  and  fails  to 
hold.  But  there  is  more  to  it  than  this:  there  are 
the  life  and  the  setting  and  the  atmosphere  and 
the  habitu^  of  that  faunous  greenroom  of  the 
eighties  miraculously  arrested,  preserved,  and 
exposed  to  our  gaze  with  all  the  color,  the  move¬ 


ment,  and  the  intonations  of  reality.  Have  you 
ever  seen  an  insect  in  a  lump  of  amber  ?  A  bit  of 
vanished  life  caught  by  chance  and  preserved  in 
perfection  for  later  eyes  to  look  at  through  the 
transparent  medium  of  its  embalming?  If  so, 
you  have  seen  a  prototype  of  “The  Diary  of  a 
Daly  Debutante.” 

0 

OTHER  BOOKS 

“Central  America  and  Its  Problems”  (Moffat 
Yard),  by  Frederick  Palmer.  An  interesting 
account  of  a  personal  tour  of  observation  under¬ 
taken  in  1908  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  by  the 
well-known  writer  and  war  correspondent.  Pen 
pictures  of  travel  and  trouble  in  a  fruitful  and 
beautiful  region  given  over  to  desolation  and 
dictators. 

“The  House  of  Mystery”  (Century),  by  Will 
Irwin.  A  piece  of  light  fiction  dealing  with  the 
exposure  of  an  exclusive  but  fraudulent  spiritual¬ 
istic  medium.  The  tale  itself  is  an  ordinary  semi- 
sensational  love  story,  but  the  book  is  given  legit¬ 
imate  interest  by  its  clean-cut  character  sketch  of 
Rosalie  le  Grange,  clairvoyant. 

“Diplomatic  Memoirs”  (Houghton,  Mifflin), 
by  John  W.  Foster.  Two  volumes  of  carefully 
tactful  reminiscences  by  a  diplomat  who  tells  no 
tales  out  of  school.  Mr.  Foster  has  been  United 
States  minister  to  Mexico,  Russia,  and  Spain, 
Secretary  of  State,  and  representative  of  this 
country  and  of  China  in  many  important  inter¬ 
national  conferences. 

“The  Unknown  Quantity”  (Henry  Holt),  by 
Gertrude  Hall.  The  storj’  of  a  young  lawyer’s 
infatuation  for  an  attractive  client  with  an  enig¬ 
matical  past.  A  first  novel  of  considerable  merit 
by  a  writer  of  some  talent  and  a  serious  fictional 
intention. 

“Lost  Face”  (Macmillan),  by  Jack  London. 
Seven  short  stories  of  early  Klondike  days  and  of 
Russian  Alaska,  the  obtrusive  and  often  gratui¬ 
tous  brutality  of  which  justifies  the  strictures  of 
the  author’s  most  adverse  critics. 

“The  Red  House  on  Rowan  Street”  (Little, 
Brown),  by  Roman  Doubleday.  A  detective  story 
in  the  manufacture  of  which  a  little  more  than 
the  average  amount  of  human  interest  has  been 
mixed  with  the  usual  allowance  of  unlikelihood. 

“The  Diamond  Master”  (Bobbs-Merrill),  by 
Jacques  Futrelle.  A  hundred-million-dollar 
transaction  in  the  gem  market,  with  mystery, 
murder,  and  marriage-bells  on  the  side.  One  of 
the  yams  that  make  a  spectacular  start  and  shut 
up  like  a  jackknife  in  the  home  stretch. 


UNDER  THE  SPREADING 
CHESTNUT  TREE 


Eo/roX’S  Note. — .4  fooJ  story  is  a  treasure,  and,  tike  other  precious  things,  hard  to  find.  Our  readers  can  assist 
■u.  if  they  wilt,  by  sending  any  anecdotes  they  find  that  seem  to  them-good.  Though  the  sign  is  the  Chestnut  Tree,  no  story 
is  barred  by  its  youth.  The  younger  the  better.  tV»  shall  gladly  pay  for  available  ones.  .Address  all  manuscripts  to  “The 
Chestnut  Tree."  enclosing  stamped,  addressed  envelope. 


The  American  opinion  of  coffee  as  understood 
in  the  English  home  is  not  high,  and  how  the 
coffee  of  the  English  lodging-houses  is  esteeme<l 
may  be  understwxl  from  the  following  traveler’s 
tale:  It  was  the  first  morning  in  Ix)ndon  “apart¬ 
ments,”  and  his  landlady  came  up  v^'ith  the  break¬ 
fast.  As  she  set  down  his  coffee  cup  she  opened 
a  slight  conversation;  “It  looks  like  rain,”  she 
said.  “It  does,”  agreed  the  American,  “but  the 
odor  has  a  faint  suggestion  of  coffee.” 


At  a  meeting  of  the  lodge  in  a  ’wayback  vil¬ 
lage  a  member  suggested  that  cuspidors  be  se¬ 
cured. 

“I  move,  Mr.  President,”  said  an  ever-ready 
member,  “that  the  executive  committee  be  em¬ 
powered  to  employ  two  competent  cuspidors  to 
serve  during  the  ensuing  year.” 


Visitor:  “What  became  of  that  other  windmill 
that  was  here  last  year?” 

Native:  “There  was  only  enough  wind  for  one, 
so  we  took  it  down.” 


In  a  speech  in  the  Senate  on  Hawaiian  affairs. 
Senator  Depew  of  New  York  told  this  story: 

When  Queen  Liliuokalani  was  in  England 
during  the  English  queen’s  jubilee,  she  was  re¬ 
ceived  at  Buckingham  Palace.  In  the  course  of 


the  remarks  that  passed  between  the  two  queens, 
the  one  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  said  that  she 
had  English  blood  in  her  veins. 

“How  so?”  inquired  Victoria. 

“My  ancestors  ate  Captain  Cook.” 

A  man  in  a  mellow  condition  went  into  a  barber 
shop  and  seated  himself  in  one  of  the  chairs: 

“What’s  your  pleasure,  sir?”  asked  the  polite 
barber. 

“Oh,  er — give  me  a  hair-cut — and  have  one 
vourself.” 


A  Northerner  sitting  on  the  veranda  of  a  South¬ 
ern  home  was  enraptured  by  the  beauty  of  the 
night.  “ How  wonderfully  beautiful  is  the  moon¬ 
light  falling  on  the  water,”  he  exclaimed.  “It  is, 
indeed,”  replied  his  dignified  but  unreconstructed 
Southern  hostess;  “but  ah!  you  should  have  seen 
it  before  the  war.” 


Wendell  Phillips  was,  on  one  occasion,  lectur¬ 
ing  in  Ohio,  and,  while  on  a  railroad  journey  going 
to  keep  one  of  his  appointments,  he  met  in  the  car 
a  crowd  of  clergy,  returning  from  some  sort  of 
convention.  One  of  the  ministers  felt  called  upon 
to  approach  Mr.  Phillips,  and  asked  him:  “Are 
you  Mr.  Phillips?”  “I  am,  sir.”  “Are  you  try¬ 
ing  to  free  the  niggers?”  “Yes,  sir;  I  am  an 
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abolitionist.”  “Well,  why  do  you  preach  your 
tloctrine  up  here?  Why  don’t  you  go  over  into 
Kentucky?”  “Excuse  me,  sir,  are  you  a 
preacher?”  “I  am,  sir.”  “Are  you  trying  to 
save  souls  from  hell?”  “Yes,  sir;  that’s  my 
business.”  “Well,  why  don’t  you  go  there?” 
The  assailant  hurried  into  the  smoker  amid  a  roar 
of  unsanctihed  laughter. 

m 

shoe  drummer  alighted  from  the  train  at 
Farville  and  looked  up  and  down  the  street. 
Presently  Yick  Lee  came  along  with  a  bundle  of 
soiled  laundry,  and  the  drummer  hailed  him  with: 

“John,  how  much  of  a  place  is  this  here  town 
of  Farville?” 

“Stleet  ca’  ev’ly  twenty  minute,”  replied  the 
Chinaman. 

jr 

The  late  Justice  Brewer  was  with  a  party  of 
New  York  friends  on  a  fishing  trip  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  and  around  the  camp  fire  one  evening  the 
talk  naturally  ran  on  big  fish.  When  it  came  his 
turn  the  jurist  began,  uncertain  as  to  how  he  was 
going  to  come  out: 

“We  were  fishing  one  time  on  the  Grand 
Banks  for — er — for - ” 

“Whales,”  somebody  suggested. 

“No,”  said  the  Justice,  “we  were  baiting  with 
whales.” 

m 

“Me  gotta  da  good  job,”  said  Pietro,  as  he 
gave  the  monkey  a  little  more  line  after  grinding 
out  on  his  organ  a  selection  from  “Santa  Lucia.” 
“Getta  forty  dollar  da  month  and  eata  myself; 
thirty  da  month  if  da  boss  eata  me.” 

jr 

Commenting  on  the  comparatively  small  sala¬ 
ries  allowed  by  Congress  for  services  rendered  in 
the  Executive  branch  of  the  Government  and  the 
more  liberal  pay  of  some  of  the  officials,  a  man  in 
public  life  said: 

“  It  reminds  me  of  the  way  a  gang  of  laborers 
used  to  be  paid  down  my  way.  The  money  was 
thrown  at  a  ladder,  and  what  stuck  to  the  rungs 
went  to  the  workers,  while  that  which  fell  through 
went  to  the  bosses.” 

m 

.\  small  boy  was  hoeing  com  in  a  sterile  field  by 
the  roadside,  when  a  passer-by  stopped  and  said: 
“’Pears  to  me  your  com  is  rather  small.” 

“Certainly,”  said  the  boy;  “it’s  dwarf  com.” 

“But  it  looks  yaller.” 


“Certainly,  we  planted  the  yaller  kind.  ’ 
“But  it  looks  as  if  you  wouldn’t  get  more  than 
half  a  crop.” 

“Of  course  not;  we  planted  it  on  halves.” 


Years  ago,  when  there  w’ere  only  wooden  side¬ 
walks  in  the  dty  of  Winnipeg,  Canada,  holes 
were  bored  in  the  planks  to  let  the  water  run 
through.  In  the  morning  twilight  a  policeman 
found  a  man  with  the  tip  of  his  wooden  leg  in  one 
of  these  holes  and  hurriedly  walking  around  it. 

“  What  are  ye  doin’  here  ?  ’’asked  the  policeman. 

“G’way,  offsher,”  said  the  man.  “Got  to  get 
home  before  ol’  lady  wakes  up.” 


One  spring,  for  some  reason,  old  Eli  was  going 
round  town  with  a  face  of  dissatisfaction,  and, when 
questioned,  he  poured  forth  his  voluble  tale  of 
woe  thus:  “Marse  Geo’ge,  he  come  to  me  last  fall 
an’  he  say,  ‘Eli,  dis  gwine  ter  be  a  hard  wnnter,  so 
yo’  be  keerful,  an’  save  yo’  wages  fas’  an’  tight.’ 
An’  I  b’lieve  Marse  Geo’ge,  yas,  sah,  I  b’lieve 
him,  an’  I  save  an’  I  save,  an’  when  de  winter 
come  it  ain’t  got  no  hardship,  an’  dere  was  I  wid 
all  dat  money  jes’  frown  on  mah  hands!” 

» 

Two  old  cronies  went  into  a  dmg  store  in  the 
dow’ntown  part  of  New  York  City,  and,  address¬ 
ing  the  proprietor  by  his  first  name,  one  of  them 
said: 

“Dr.  Charley,  we  have  made  a  bet  of  the  ice¬ 
cream  sodas.  We  will  have  them  now,  and 
when  the  bet  is  decided  the  loser  will  drop  in  and 
pay  for  them.” 

As  the  two  old  fellows  were  departing  after 
enjoying  their  temperance  beverage,  the  dmggist 
asked  them  what  the  wager  was. 

“Well,”  said  one  of  them,  “our  friend  George 
bets  that  when  the  tower  of  the  Singer  Building 
falls,  it  will  topple  over  toward  the  North  River, 
and  I  bet  that  it  won’t.” 

» 

Mr.  Penn:  “They  say  the  streets  in  Boston  are 
frightfully  crooked?” 

\Ir.  Hub:  “They  are.  Why.  do  you  know, 
when  I  first  went  there  I  could  hardly  find  my 
way  around.” 

“That  must  be  embarrassing!” 

“It  is.  The  first  week  I  was  there  I  wanted  to 
get  rid  of  an  old  cat  we  had,  and  my  wife  got  me 
to  take  it  to  the  river  a  mile  away.” 

“And  you  lost  the  cat  all  right?” 

“Lost  nothingl  I  never  would  have  found  my 
way  home  if  I  hadn’t  followed  the  cat  I” 
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This  is  the  eleventh  anniversary  in  the 
life  of  Everybody’s  Magazine,  and  the 
seventh  anniversary  of  Everybody’s 
ownership  of  us.  That  is  an  odd  way  to  say 
it,  perhaps,  but  quite  as  accurate  as  to  say 
“our  ownership  of  Everybody’s.”  Everj’- 
body’s  has  owned  a  large  staff  of  us,  soul  and 
body,  for  seven  years,  until  it  has  grown  into 
a  significant  and  effective  individuality — like 
no  one  of  us,  and  yet  like  ail  of  us.  And  it 
seems  entirely  proper  that  as  often  as  once  a 
year  we  should  measure  this  unique  indi¬ 
vidual  by  his  opportunities. 

Some  years  ago  we  took  a  cross-country 
tramp.  One  day  our  olfactories  were  as¬ 
sailed  by  a  strange  odor,  which,  as  we  pro¬ 
ceeded,  became  a  decidedly  disagreeable 
stench.  Presently  we  stood  on  the  bank 
overlooking  a  beautiful  river,  and  along  the 
shores  as  far  as  we  could  see  in  both  direc¬ 
tions  were  thousands  of  dead  and  putrefying 
fish.  A  mile  down  the  river  we  came  upon  a 
village  practically  deserted,  because  every 
villager  who  could  shovel  was  out  helping 
bury  the  late  lamented  by  the  bushel.  'This 
is  what  had  happened: 

A  mill  several  miles  up  the  river  had,  by 
adopting  a  new  and  cheaper  process  of  dyeing, 
as  we  remember,  tainted  the  water  and  killed 
the  fish.  The  villagers  sent  a  committee  up  to 
the  mill,  even  while  the  dead  fish  were  being 
buried,  to  say  that  if  the  mill  folks  didn’t  stop 
contaminating  the  water  right  away,  “there 
wouldn’t  be  no  more  mill”;  and  the  people 
along  the  river  went  to  the  legislature,  or 
some  place,  and  got  a  law  on  all  mills.  It 
didn’t  take  long,  because  the  fish  were  very 
obvious,  you  know;  and  the  folks  weren’t 
called  muckrakers,  either. 

That  mill  did  not  intend  to  taint  the  water 
and  kill  the  fish.  Of  course  not;  and  if  the 
owners  had  adopted  the  new  process  ver>’ 


gradually  and  tainted  the  water  slowly  and 
killed  only  a  few  fish  at  a  time,  neither  they 
nor  the  people  along  the  stream  would  have 
known  that  the  water  was  tainted  until  some 
frightful  epidemic  had  fallen  upon  them. 

Muckraking  is  a  disagreeable,  and  some¬ 
times  a  dangerous,  profession;  but  when  the 
health  and  happiness  of  the  people  along  the 
banks  of  our  rivers  of  trade  and  politics  are 
jeopardized  by  careless  or  designing  men. 
Everybody’s  can  not  live  with  himself  and 
hold  his  peace. 

So  Everj'body’s  has  shown  the  Wall  Street 
dead  fish,  and  the  Insurance  dead  fish,  and 
the  Yellow  Car  dead  fish,  and  bushels  more  of 
dead  fish,  and  has  asked  its  readers  to  follow 
it  upstream  to  the  mill  which  poisoned  the 
pure  waters,  so  that  all  could  connect  cause 
with  result  and  set  up  a  resistless  protest. 

In  publishing  Judge  Lindsey’s  stoiy, 
Eveiybody’s  has  spent  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  and  attached  two  large  libel  suits  to 
show  the  connection  between  the  Public 
Sen  ice  Corporations  and  the  dead  fish  of  city 
slums,  brutalized  men,  despoiled  women, 
stunted  babies;  besides  poor  service  at  a  high 
cost.  The  stor)’  was  so  well  told  that  the 
good  results  of  it  will  be  almost  immediate, 
and  most  effective. 

'  A  TRIP  TO  ANOTHER  MILL 

For  the  coming  year  another  stoiy  about  the 
dead  fish  along  the  banks  of  another  river,  and 
a  trip  to  another  kind  of  mill — the  Mill  of 
Justice — will  be  Eveiybody’s  special  work. 
He  prefers  taking  one  big  wrong  and  showing 
it  in  all  its  hideousness  to  scattering  over 
Golgotha.  He  believes  more  will  be  accom¬ 
plished  that  way.  He  has  always  believed 
that  no  end  ever  justifies  distorted,  one-sided, 
unrestrained  denunciation.  Everybody’s  can 
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walk  into  any  office  in  America  and  look  men 
squarely  in  the  eyes,  Ixxrause  they  know  that 
his  purpose  is  clean;  his  attacks  are  imper¬ 
sonal;  his  statements  as  true  as  finite  pains 
can  make  them. 

Everybody’s  trusts  that  you  will  care  to 
welcome  him  for  another  year;  that  you  will 
feel  free  to  criticize  him  when  occasion  re¬ 
quires;  to  compliment  him  if  occasion  offers; 
and  to  support  him  in  the  serious  work  he  is 
honestly  striving  to  do  for  our  common  coun¬ 
try.  Your  support  is  a  real  contribution. 
It  is  your  share  in  Ever}'body’s  personality, 
and  entitles  you  to  share  in  his  victories. 

HELP  ROUSE  CARTER  BILL 

We  are  going  to  ask  you  to  do  something 
which  is  sure  to  mean  money  indirectly  in 
your  pocket,  and  may  mean  money  directly 
out  of  Everv’body’s  pocket;  but  it  ought  to  be 
done,  and  we  urge  it  strongly.  W'e  have 
never  asked  you  to  do  anything  like  this  be¬ 
fore,  because  such  a  thing  should  not  be  done 
unless  we  and  you  are  “  as  sure  as  shootin  ’  ” 
it  ought  to  be  done.  It  is  in  reference  to  postal 
matters  at  \\'ashington.  You  personally  can 
do  something  to  help  untangle  that  snarl. 
Will  you  do  it  ?  Here  is  the  situation: 

Congress  has  long  realized  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  is  badly  organized.  In 
1907  a  special  commission  sp>ent  months  of 
time  and  thousands  of  dollars  in  a  thorough 
investigation,  employing  public  accountants, 
just  as  a  big  business  would.  The  commis¬ 
sion  did  great  work.  Many  committees  of 
Congress  do.  That’s  what  you  send  men  to 
Congress  for.  ^This  commission  found  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  is  not  conducted 
like  a  business,  but  a  pap  factory  for  the 
party  in  power;  that  there  is  no  team  w’ork  in 
the  five  departments;  that  a  procession  of 
Postmasters  General  gives  no  one  man  time 
enough  in  the  job  to  learn  it;  that  no  one  can 
tell  what  is  a  fair  charge  to  the  public  for  any 
service,  because  no  one  can  find  out  in  the 
department,  or  out  of  it,  what  any  service 
costs;  that  any  business  run  as  the  Post 
Office  is  run  would  go  into  bankruptcy. 

You  see,  there  were  business  men  on  that 
commission,  and  their  unequivocal  report  to 
Congress  shows  how  shocked  they  were  at  the 
condition  they  found,  and  how  completely 
they  rose  above  any  consideration  of  party 
politics  and  pap.  Their  report  and  recom¬ 
mendations  crystallized  in  a  Bill,  now  reposing 
in  committee,  called  the  Carter  Bill.  We 


strongly  urge  you  to  use  your  influence  to 
wake  up  Carter  Bill.  Senator  Carter  also 
urges  you  to  help  him  rouse  Bill  Carter 
6,287.  Postmaster  General  Hitchcock  says 
he  is  in  favor  of  the  Carter  Bill  6,287.  Every 
one  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the  Carter  Bill,  but 
there  it  reposes,  making  no  sound  nor  sign,  so 
deep  is  its  slumber. 

The  Carter  Bill  provides  for  a  business  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Post  Office  Department; 
a  Director  of  Posts,  and  assistants,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  removable  only  for  cause;  a 
reorganization  of  the  business  so  that  the 
325,000  employees  and  60,000  post  offices, 
and  26,000  domestic  transportation  routes 
aggregating  nearly  450,000  miles  in  length, 
shall  be  handled  as  carefully,  as  methodically, 
as  successfully  as  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
system.  When  this  and  other  improvements 
provided  for  in  the  Bill  are  accomplished,  we 
shall  know  what  every  serv’ice  costs,  and  what 
is  a  fair  charge  for  it ;  and  if  the  magazines  are 
being  charged  less  than,  everything  consid¬ 
ered,  they  should  be  charged,  we  shall  be 
among  the  first  to  walk  up  to  the  Captain’s 
desk  and  pay  our  share. 

We  have  given  you  here  the  history  and 
purpose  of  the  Carter  Bill  only  briefly;  but 
Mr.  Wilder,  w’ho  represented  the  Magazine 
Publishers  before  the  Postal  Committee  so 
ably,  has  gone  through  it  carefully,  and  he  is 
for  it.  Now,  if  you  are  in  sympathy  with  our 
conclusions,  and  have  confidence  in  our 
advice,  will  you  write  three  letters,veiy’  courte¬ 
ous  letters,  one  to  each  of  the  senators  from 
your  state,  and  one  to  the  congressman  from 
your  district,  and  assure  them  that  they  have 
your  cordial  support  in  any  efforts  they  may 
be  pleased  to  make  to  wake  up  Bill  Carter, 
get  him  out  of  committee,  and  on  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  House,  where  the  whole 
country  can  see  just  what  he  is  like,  and  why 
we  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  adopt  him? 

If  you  can  take  just  one  hour  from  your 
busy  lives — you  men  and  women,  for  it  con¬ 
cerns  us  all — to  write  these  letters,  and  get 
a  few  of  your  friends  to  write  as  well,  we 
honestly  believe  you  will  be  doing  worth¬ 
while  work.  If  your  letters  are  courteous — 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  their  being  other¬ 
wise — your  senators  and  your  congressmen 
will  be  mighty  glad  to  get  them.  They 
are  your  representatives,  doing  your  work 
in  your  stead,  for  which  you  honor  them. 
It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  them  really  to  know 
something  you  want  done,  and  to  do  it. 


The  Best  Cleaner  Made 


Most  housekee|H.TS  know  that  lion  Ami 
is  the  gratfcsf  winilf/ii'  and  ^tass  t leaner  in 
the  world.  Nothing;  else  compares  with  it. 

A  };reat  many  housekee|XTS.  however, 
do  not  know  that  Bon  .Ami  is  just  as  effec-- 
tive  on  tin.  nickel,  iirasses,  jxin'elain, 
marble  and  all  |)ainted  woodwork. 

Still  others  do  not  know  that  it  is  the 
best  cleaner  for  white  shoes  and  that 
nothinji  IS  better  for  removing  dirt,  ^me 
and  stains  from  the  h.inds. 

In  other  words.  Bon  .\mi  Iwinishes  dirt 
in  all  form,  whether  j;rease.s<K)t  or  tarnish. 

No  similar  article  has  so  manv  uses. 


Ami.  of  im|x»rtancv.  lion  .Ami  is  the 
only  cleaner  that  drx's  not  uratrh^K  article 
on  which  it  is  useil  or  injure  the  hands, 
because  it  amtains  absolutely  no  acids  or 
anything  harmful. 

lion  Ami  is  easy  to  use.  it  is  applied 
as  a  fine  soapy  lather— left  to  dryfor  a 
minute— and  when  you 
wipe  it  off  the  dirt 
comes  with  it.  le.aving 
a  bright,  shining  surface.  ■ 


td  years  on  tlx  '  market  - 
'■Hasn't  scratched  jr/." 
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EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


People  who  go  to  any 
of  our  factories  and  see 
the  process  of  making 
Sherwin-Williams’  Paint  (Pre¬ 
pared)  (  S  W  P  )  understand 
why  we  claim  that  it  is  the 
best  paint  that  can  be  made. 

They  see  the  laboratory 
tests,  the  refining  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials  all  from  our  own  mines, 
smelters  and  oil  mills,  the  care¬ 
ful  measuring,  according  to  true 
tested  formulas,  the  thorough 
grinding  and  mixing,  the  com¬ 
parison  of  colors  with  the  dry 
samples,  and  all  the  different 
steps  whereby  we  have  daily 
check  upon  the  standard  of  the 
paint  made. 

There  is  a  Sherwin-Williams’ 
agent  in  every  town,  who  sells 
S.  W.  P.  Our  booklet,  “  Who 
Makes  the  Best  Paints  and 
Varnishes,”  sent  free. 


Sherwin-Williams 

PAINTS &VARNISHES 


Address  all  inquiries  to  605  Canal  Road,  Cleveland,  O.  In 
Canada  to  639  Center  Street,  Montreal.  London  AddaSss 
7  Well  Court,  Queen  Street,  E.  C. 


Please  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  te  advertisers. 


LITTLE  ADVERTISING  STORIES 

By  ROBERT  FROTHINGHAM 

Where  is  the  “F^ith/' — in  Advertising  or 
in  Not  Advertising? 

How  AN  Agent  Met  a  Board  of  Directors. 


SOME  of  the  best  little  speeches  ever 
made,  just  happen  in  a  quiet,  unpre¬ 
meditated  conversation.  You  have  ob¬ 
served  it  yourself.  In  the  man-to-man  talk 
of  a  private  conference  some  of  the  most  mo¬ 
mentous  truths,  pertaining  to  bu.siness,  are 
uttered  for  the  first  time;  principles  that  the 
tense  occasion  seems  to  rijicn  suddenly 
into  words;  new  points  of  view  that  surprise 
us  by  their  unexpectedness,  that  convince  us 
by  their  obviousness,  that  rule  us  henceforth 
b^use  we  can’t  escape  them. 

Recently  I  was  a  listener  at  such  a  con¬ 
ference  where  one  of  these  startling  outbursts 
happened. 

A  certain  board  of  directors  of  an  indus¬ 
trial  concern  had  inrited  a  keen,  thoughtful 
advertising  agent  to  confer  with  them  on  the 
problem  of  publicity.  The  president  opened 
the  ball  by  saying  to  the  specialist  visitor: 

“Now  we  have  come  together  to  hear  what 
you  have  to  say  as  an  expert  advertising  agent 
on  the  question  of  our  advertising,  if  we  con¬ 
clude  to  do  any.  We  are  ready  for  your 
speech.” 

“I  haven’t  any  speech  to  make,”  replied 
the  agent.  “I  am  not  sure  yet  that  Fhave 
any  views  that  will  interest  you.  But  I  am 
interested  in  some  of  the  things  that  you  can 
tell  me.” 

Then  followed  a  series  of  questions  by  the 
agent.  What  is  your  acreage?  What  is 
your  floor  space?  What  did  your  machinery 


cost  and  what  is  its  depreciation?  What  is 
your  payroll  ?  Do  you  have  trouble  in  getting 
labor?  \\'hat  is  the  attitude  of  the  trade- 
unions?  Have  you  had  strikes  or  lockouts? 
How  long  have  you  been  at  this  business? 
How  does  your  product  compare  with  that  of 
your  competitors?  What  is  your  excuse  for 
making  it  ?  How  do  you  stand  with  the  trade  ? 
What  are  your  troubles  in  transportation  ? 

Two  hours  went  by  in  crisp  questions  and 
extensive  answers.  Then  came  a  pause.  My 
friend,  the  agent,  remarked  quietly, 

“  You  surely  have  a  lot  of  faith  to  run  this 
business  on.” 

“Faith!”  exclaimed  the  president,  “What 
do  you  mean?  You,  as  an  advertising  man 
are  the  faith-artist.  We  run  our  business  on 
facts  and  tangible  assets.” 

“I  don’t  see  it  that  way,”  replied  the  ad¬ 
vertising  man.  “I  admit  that  there  is  a 
highly  intelligent  faith  on  the  side  of  adver¬ 
tising.  But  you,  in  your  business  as  it  is 
now  run,  have  to  have  a  lot  more  faith  than  I 
do.  See  where  you  are. 

“Here  you  have  put  a  million  into  this 
plant.  Here  is  your  annual  payroll.  Here 
is  your  depreciation.  Here  is  the  amount  of 
product  you  must  get  out  each  year.  And 
what  is  all  this  investment  for?  To  sell  your 
product  to  the  public.  Unless  you  sell  to  the 
public. what’s  the  good  of  your  investment? 

''But  what  is  your  cinch  on  the  public?  How 
sure  are  you  that  the  public  will  rescue  you 
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if  you  get  into  trouble  ?  Between  you  and  the 
public,  between  the  money  sunk  in  this  plant 
and  the  good-will  of  the  purchasers,  there  is  a 
heap  of  uncertainty.  If  it  isn’t  money  tight¬ 
ness  and  hard  times,  it  may  be  strikes.  If  it 
isn’t  labor  troubles  it  may  be  the  competition 
of  the  same  product  made  more  economically 
by  another  concern  and  sold  at  lower  cost. 
Or,  it  may  be  that  something  you  do  antag¬ 
onizes  the  jobbers,  on  whom  you  are  wholly 
dependent, — for  the  public  doesn’t  know  you. 

“How  shifting  and  uncertain  are  these  con¬ 
ditions  between  your  plant  and  the  consumer. 
Everything  is  certain  except  the  selling,  and 
on  that  you  have  no  business-like  insurance. 
Like  many  another  concern  in  the  same  con¬ 
dition,  you  stand  to  lose  any  year  simply 
because  you  haven’t  an  absolutely  secure 
thoroughfare  to  the  consumer. 

“W’hen  your  hold  on  the  purchaser  is  as 
insecure  as  that,  I  say  again,  it  takes  lots  o( 
faith  for  you  to  keep  going.  To  be  more 
exact,  it  t^es  a  lot  of  blind  confidence  which 
doesn’t  even  rise  to  the  level  of  intelligent 
faith.  For  the  one  thing  you  absolutely  need 


— the  keystone  to  your  arch — is  an  insurance 
of  the  public’s  go^-will. 

“But  that  insured  good-will  of  the  bigger 
public  you  haven’t  got.  You  have  the  good¬ 
will  of  your  present  customers,  based  on  the 
quality  of  your  product.  But  if  any  of  the 
troubles  I  have  mentioned  should  cut  the 
connection  with  your  present  limited  public, 
where  are  you  ?  To  the  bigger  public  you  are 
unknown.  You  have  left  the  bigger  public’s 
interest  and  sympathy  out  of  account.  Yet 
that  bigger  public’s  good-will  towards  you  is 
the  reserve  you  ne^.  Without  it  you  are 
not  insured.  There,  in  that  general  good¬ 
will,  is  the  place  to  invest  for  an  indestructible 
asset.  To  invest  in  the  sure  results  of  hiunan 
nature  is  the  only  intelligent  faith.” 

Need  I  linger  on  the  effect  of  that  awaken¬ 
ing  talk?  Of  course  it  convinced  and  got 
action,  and  that’s  all  there  was  to  that.  I’ve 
told  the  story  because  it’s  a  story  for  every  ad¬ 
vertiser. 

Also,  because  it  shows  the  point  of  view 
which  an  Agent  Who  Thinks  can  present 
to  a  Manufacturer  Who  Needs  Wisdom. 


It’s  the  Magazine,— Not  the  “Position” 


THERE’S  an  ancient  argument,  old 
enough  to  be  venerable,  if  it  were  as 
soimd  as  it  sometimes  looks,  that 
advertisements  placed  “next  to  reading”  in 
a  weekly  paper  must  get  better  results  than 
when  group^  in  the  advertising  section  of  a 
standard  magazine. 

As  a  theory  it  has  the  outward  appearance 
of  validity.  But  as  an  invariable  rule  it  has 
the  inward  contradiction  of  exj)erience.  It 
isn't  true  in  just  as  marked  cases  as  it  is  true. 

It’s  the  character  of  the  magazine  and  the 
character  of  its  readers,  not  the  locality  of  the 
advertisement  in  the  magazine,  that  deter¬ 
mines  the  kind  of  results  which  an  advertiser 
gets.  If  the  magazine  is  right,  its  readers 
will  find  the  advertisements  and  respond  to 
them,  no  matter  whether  grouped  together  or 
located  next  to  reading. 

Here  are  a  couple  of  instances  which  illus¬ 
trate  this  broader  principle. 

The  instances  are  taken  from  the  records  of 
two  advertising  campaigns  of  1909.  The  ad¬ 
vertisers  are,  in  one  case,  a  Portable  Cottage 
and  Oarage  manufacturer;  in  the  other  case, 
one  of  the  best-known  six  per  cent  invest¬ 


ment  concerns.  The  manufacturer  used  56 
line  space,  and  the  investment  house,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  1 1 2  line  space.  Both  depended  for  their 
profits  entirely  on  the  direct  sales  made  by 
mail  to  the  readers  of  the  advertisements. 

The  two  periodicals  selected  for  compari¬ 
son,  are  Everybody’s,  as  the  strongest  of  the 
standard-sized  monthlies,  and  the  typical 
weekly,  which  has  a  circulation  more  than 
double  that  of  Everybody’s — the  adver¬ 
tising  rates  in  each  being  proportionate. 


THE  PORTABLE  COTTAGE  &  GARAGE  MANUFACTURER 

Total  Amount  Cost  of  Number  of 
of  Sales  Advertising  Replies 


Everybody’s .  $1,843  $437  i.iss 

'Tte  Weekly .  9S8  840  2.168 


THE  INVESTMENT  COMPANY 

Total  amount  Cost  of  Per  cent 

of  Investments  Adver-  of  Coot 

Gained  tising  to  Sales 

Everybody’s  $62,000  $1,900  .0306 

'The  Weekly.  36,000  1,600  .0444 


Cost 

Inquiry 

7.03 

6.46 


The  first  instance  shows  a  56-line  adver¬ 
tisement  placed  in  the  general  advertising 
section  of  Everybody’s,  while  it  was  next  to 
reading  in  the  weekly.  But  Everybody’s 
gave  approximately  double  the  amount  of 
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Everybody’s  Magazine 


sales  for  approximately  half  the  cost,  while  in 
the  mere  number  of  inquiries  the  ratio  of  re¬ 
plies  to  cost  was  practically  the  same. 

In  the  second  instance,  the  conditions  were 
similar  to  the  first  as  to  location, — grouped  in 
the  advertising  section  in  Everybody’s,  and 
next  to  reading  in  the  weekly.  But  the  ratio 
of  cost  to  actual  sales  was  3  per  cent  in  Every¬ 
body’s  to  about  4^  per  cent  in  the  weekly, 
while  the  cost  of  inquiries  showed  a  very 
slight  advantage  in  favor  of  the  weekly. 

The  comparisons  are  significant  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  fundamental  principle  that  it  is 


the  character  of  the  medium  and  of  its  readers, 
and  not  the  location  of  the  advertisement, 
which  determines  the  advertising  profit. 
Here,  in  the  strongest  of  the  monthlies  and  the 
strongest  of  the  weeklies,  about  an  ecjual  ratio 
of  readers  found  the  two  advertisements  and 
replied  to  them.  When  it  came  to  the  sales 
made  or  investments  gained,  the  ratio  of  cost 
to  results  was  vastly  in  favor  of  Everybody’s. 

In  advertising  propositions  appealing  to 
people  who  have  ample  money  to  spare, 
Everybody’s  has  something  about  it  which 
makes  it  unrivalled. 


The  Romance  of  the  White  Bath-room 


Real  American  luxury  began  when  the 
white  bath-room  b^me  the  most 
happyand  prideful  room  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  home. 

The  white  bath-room  is  an  epoch-maker  in 
civilization.  It  marks  the  enthusiasm  of 
cleanliness.  It  has  pushed  upward  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  interior  architecture,  and  so  consti¬ 
tutes  part  of  the  answer  to  the  question:  ^\’hy 
is  the  general  cost  of  living  higher? 

For,  even  a  decade  ago,  the  all-white  bath¬ 
room  was  the  sign  of  the  unusual  home.  If 
the  best  of  the  new  houses  had  it,  the  older 
residences  had  not  yet  tom  out  their  antique 
plumbing.  But  to-day,  in  America,  there’s 
scarce  a  workingman’s  home  with  any  pre¬ 
tension  to  comfort,  which  doesn’t  have  a 
room  gleaming  in  white  enamel  and  nickel. 

All  this  is  the  straight  result  of  a  far-seeing 
and  courageous  campaign  of  advertising. 

It  was  some  thirty  years  ago  that  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Sanitary  Company  of  Pittsburg  began  to 
make  their  now  famous  porcelain  enamelled 
ware.  They  advertised  too,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning;  and  it  was  fair  advertising  for  that 
period;  they  talked  about  the  strength  and 
snowy  purity  of  their  porcelain,  not  rising 
alx)ve  the  competitive  idea. 

But  in  the  ripeness  of  time,  some  eight  years 
ago,  an  advertising  agent,  Mr.  Harry  Porter, 
of  the  Frank  Presbrey  Company, — brought 
them  a  ripened  thought.  He  said,  “Advertise 
a  campaign  of  cleanliness.” 

“What,”  they  said,  “Aren’t  .\mericans 
cleanly?” 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  “but  preach  the  higher 
cleanliness.  Picture  the  snowy  modem  bath¬ 
rooms.  Spread  the  idea  of  white  bath-rooms, 


by  beautiful  pictures,  among  all  jieople  in 
their  favorite  magazines.  Drive  into  archi¬ 
tects  that  you  are  going  to  educate  the  whole 
people  to  white  bath-rooms  as  the  first  essen¬ 
tial  of  a  clean  home,  instmet  the  plumbers 
how  to  sell  your  enamelled  ware,  and  how  to 
install  it.” 

The  audacity  of  the  idea  was  enough  to 
make  lesser  men  gasp.  But  the  guiding  minds 
of  that  company  were  both  sagacious  and 
daring.  They  adopted  the  scheme.  They 
trusted  the  wide-seeing  agent.  They  gave 
him  liberty  to  initiate  the  campaign  on  his 
own  lines.  If  they  placed  only  $4,000  the 
first  year,  it  was  because  they  and  he  together 
wanted  to  learn  the  new  game  before  they 
plunged. 

But  plunge  they  ^n  did.  So  well  had  the 
educational  and  uplift  plan  worked  out,  that 
in  the  third  year  they  appropriated  for  the 
plumber’s  catalog  alone  the  sum  of  $150,000, 
which  was  a  fraction  of  what  they  were  then 
spending  on  publicity  and  promotion. 

How  that  campaign  has  justified  itself  is 
a  triumph  in  advertising  history.  Everyone 
knows  the  familiar  Standard  Sanitary  bath¬ 
room  copy  in  the  magazines.  For  eight  years 
those  fetching  pictures  have  been  educating 
all  people  to  the  white  bath-room  as  the  center 
of  home  comfort  and  of  household  pride. 
The  Standard  catalogue  is  an  authority  on 
sanitary  equipment  in  every  architect’s  office. 
The  plumber  has  been  taught  how  to  advise, 
how  to  merchandise,  how  to  grow  in  effi¬ 
ciency.  The  house  organ,  “  Modem  Sanita¬ 
tion,”  is  a  magazine  of  character,  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  40,000,  brimming  with  art  and  in¬ 
terest,  as  well  as  with  the  technic  which  both 
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architects  and  plumbers  need.  Several  vol-  grown  with  his  own  experience  in  that  en- 
umes  issued  by  the  company  are  used  as  col-  largement. 

lege  textbooks  in  sanitation.  They  are  great  men  in  that  Pittsburg  office. 

Following  these  varied  lines  of  education  In  addition  to  the  suggestions  of  their  agent, 

and  uplift,  the  Standard  Sanitary  Company  the  glimpse  they  got  of  the  vista  before  them 
has  advertised  a  costly  and  luxuriant  id^  of  inspired  them  to  contribute,  on  their  own  part, 
cleanliness  into  general  use,  in  millions  and  a  hundred-fold  more  of  canny  inventiveness, 
millions  of  ordinary  American  homes,  to  say  with  the  energy  to  make  it  walk.  •  To  Mr. 

nothing  of  the  mansions  and  hotels  in  this  Torrance  and  Mr.  Gregg  belongs  the  credit 

country  and  F.urope.  for  the  original  faith  which  was  the  substance 

Its  story  is  told  here  because  it  is  such  a  of  the  things  hoped  for, — the  evidence  of 
shining  example  of  what  advertising  can  do  things  not  seen. 

when  there  is  the  right  combination  of  four  They  began  an  untried  path;  the  theories 
,  things:  First,  high  quality  of  goods;  second,  they  adopted  eight  years  ago  had  not  had 
brains  and  foresight  to  shape  an  intelligent  anywhere  else  a  fair  opportunity  for  dem- 

campaign;  third,  liberality  of  hand  and  pur-  onstration.  But  the  way  they  worked  out 

pose  of  will  to  keep  at  it, — not  to  stop  prema-  those  new  theories  developed  a  new  for- 
turely,  but  to  spend  more  each  year  as  the  sue-  mula  for  successful  distribution  and  merchan- 
.  cess  expanded;  and  fourth,  hearty  co-opera-  dizing. 
tion  with  the  advertising  agent  who  conceived  Bigger  results  than  their  first  faith  dared 
the  plan  and  whose  capacity  for  service  has  to  frame  have  come  to  them. 


A  Proper  Discouragement 

ONLY  the  other  day  we  steered  an  Sowewrotehimthatwhat  he  needed  most  of 
advertiser  away  from  advertising  all  was  the  advice  of  a  sagacious  advertising 
with  us.  agent  and  we  recommended  to  him  such  an 

Hewas  a  manufacturerof  a  cooking-supply,  agent  in  his  own  neighborhoorl.  Simulta- 
The  proposition  was  good  and  would  appeal  neously,  we  acquainted  this  agent  with  the 
to  the  careful  housewife.  But  we  happened  situation. 

to  know  from  previous  experience  that  before  In  a  few  days  this  advertising  agent  wrote 
the  product  could  be  merchandised  success-  us  that  our  apprehensions  had  been  correct; 
fully  on  a  national  scale,  a  certain  grocery  that  the  manufacturer  had  not,  as  yet,  made 
prejudice  would  probably  have  to  be  over-  an  appropriation  large  enough  to  cover  more 
come.  For  this  particular  cooking-supply,  by  than  one  insertion  in  Everybody’s;  and  that 
lasting  so  much  longer,  would  apparently  di-  he  had  advised  him  not  to  spend  it  with  us, 
minish  the  amount  of  the  grocery  sales  in  that  certainly  at  this  time,  but  to  face  his  problem 
direction.  Consequently,  the  popular  demand  of  distribution  on  a  broad  scale,  using  the 
for  it  would  have  to  be  made  imperative  before  little  bit  of  advertising  money  he  had  laid 
the  grocer  would  be  likely  to  be  eager  for  it.  aside  in  other  directions  more  suited  to  his 
Wiiat  the  manufacturer  needed  most  of  all  present  needs  and  possibilities, 
was  a  wise  plan  of  campaign.  Little  driblets  We  were  mighty  glad  to  lose  that  adver- 
of  advertising  would  mean  lost  money  with-  tisement.  The  money  for  it  would  not  have 
out  much  of  anything  to  show  for  it.  Con-  helped  us  near  as  much  as  the  loss  oHt  would 
sequently  he  needed  a  broad  plan  which  would  have  hurt  the  manufacturer.  It  is  possible 
involve  steadfast  and  continued  advertising  now  that,  with  the  judicious  advice  he  is  re- 
on  the  one  side  and  an  elaborate  merchan-  ceiving,  the  man  may  yet  become  a  successful 
dising  scheme  on  the  other  side.  national  advertiser. 
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EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


More  Horse  Power 


A  single  grain  of  sand  dropped  into  each  of  your  motor  cylin¬ 
ders  would  be  ground  to  smithereens  in  a  jiffy.  If  you  kept  on 
dropping  in  more  grains  of  sand  you’d  eventually  have  more 
smithereens  than  horse  power.  That  is  precisely  what  you  are 
doing  when  you  use  ordinary  lubricating  oil — it  leaves  a  contin¬ 
ually  thickening  deposit  of  sand-like  carbon  in  the  cylinders. 


is  the  only  motor  oil  made  that  has  sufficient  body  and  yet  is  rendered, 
by  our  process,  so  free  of  carbon  impurities  that  the  flash  and  heat  of 
each  explosion  leaves  the  cylinder  head  as  clean  as  a  whistle  for  the  next 
piston  thrust.  Do  not  And  fault  with  your  motor  for  waning  horse  power. 
The  engine  is  all  right — use  Havoline  Oil.  You'll  find 
’’It  makmm  a  diffmmtea,” 

Por  Mle  in  I,  5  and  lo  indlon  cant;  in  bairda  and  half  bairda  at  aoto 
supply  shops,  Arsffes  or  direct  from  our  mam  oflfke  or  branch  oflScea. 

Sttd  for  booklet  on  the  common  sense  of  automobile  lubrication. 

HAVOLINE  OIL  CO.,  80  Broad  St.  and  1906  Broadway,  New  York 

CHICAGO  BOSTON  ST.  LOUIS  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WAS  DEAF 

NOW  HEARS  AGAIN 

WITH  THE  NEW 


OH!  YOU  FISHERMAN! 

Whan  70U  sand  a  poatal 
for  this  sdMolutaly  free  book 
sat  TOUT  expectation  np  to  the  voy  linA  yeuTI  not 
be  oiaeppointed.  The  (net  diet  an  edition  of  eevetel 
thouenna  was  completely  exhausted  last  year,  and  thte 
many  hshermea  were  disappointed  in  not  s^ns  it  is 
pretty  eood  evidence  that  me  book  made  a  anal  tig 
ML  Tnia  year  we  are  goios  to  print  enou^  to  go 
around  but — we  ware  you  who  never  before  have 
none  fishiax  that  you'll  want  to  go  after  you  have  read 
meee  “Six  Litde  Fiahing  Cleteire.**  No  atringa  to  this 
odsi — amply  write  your  name  and  addreaa  on  a  postal 
ssm]  we'll  tend  the  book  to  yon  aa  quick  as  the  mail 
wiB  let  ns.  Drop  us  a  line--we'U  bit& 

A.  F.  MEISSELBACH  A  BRO. 

1 1  Progpact  Slv  Newark  N.  J. 


^  The  result  of  a  wonderful 
^  discovery  in  Electrical  hearing 

instruments  that  ia  a  revelation  to  thoae  who 
have  tried  hearing  phones  without  success. 

The  SELBCTOPHONE  is  Smallest  in  siae  yet  Grtalesl 
in  pome;  auccessfully  reproducing  the  human  voice, 
wonderfully  magnified  yet  clear  and  resonant,  without 
harshn^,  rasping  or  metallic  effect. 

Every  inttrument  sold  under  our  t-yrar  guaranUt.  Free 
literature  and  particulars  of  home  test  for  the  asking. 
OUVEK  ELFCTBIC  4^0..  as8  Hal*  BMt-  PhUadMphla 
**At  the  sign  of  tAr  Prttmi  TtUgrmpk,*' 
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EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


This  Gun  Gives  Her  Nerve 

A  woman,  if  attacked  while  alone  in  the  house,  will  oftentimes  fall  in  a  faint.  Why?  The  thought  of 
utter  helplessness  comes  over  her  when  she  realizes  she  is  alone,  and  the  thought  strikes  her  senses  cold. 

The  Savage  Automatic  (32  cal.)  will  banish  the  thought  of  helplessness.  Let  a  woman  know  she  is  able, 
without  practice,  to  shoot  straight,  and  see  the  change  in  her. 

Here  is  a  sure  prescription  for  nerve.  Hand  your  wife  or  mother  a  Savage.  You’ll  find  she  is  not  afraid  to 
grasp  it,  as  she  is  the  old  revolver.  Tell  her  she  must  pull  the  trigger  for  each  and  every  shot.  Let  her  see,  let 
her  know,  by  trying  it,  that  she  can  shoot  straight — can  put  all  10  shots  into  a  mark  by  simply  pointing  it  just 
as  she  points  her  finger  at  an  object.  Such  proof  of  her  skill  will  g^ve  her  nerve.  The  effect  on  her  peace  of 
mind  when  alone  will  last  a  lifetime.  She  need  never  fear  an  accident.  It’s  built  safe. 

"THE  TENDERFOOT’S  TURN”  THE  FAMOUS  SAVAGE  RIFLES 

W.  B.  (“  Bat  ”)  Masterson,  the  Dodge  City  ex-sheriff  has  We  have  a  new  book  about  Savage  sporting  rifles  and  small 

written  a  book  for  people  who  need  fire-arm  protection,  called  calibre  repeaters  and  target  rifles.  Handsomely  illustrated. 
“  The  Tenderfoot’s  Turn.”  Men  who  think  their  lives  and  Don’t  make  the  mistake  of  buying  a  rifle  without  sending 
homes  are  worth  the  trouble,  should  write  for  it  to-day.  for  this  book.  You’ll  regret  it  if  you  do. 

Please  mentioa  store  you  prefer  to  deal  with.  Addreu  Savage  Arms  Co.,  434  Savage  Avenue,  Utica,  New  York 

THE  NEW  SAVAGE^^OMATIC 
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“Agency 


When  you  see  a  sign  that  says : 


Chocolates  and  Confections* 


you  have  the  one  store  in  that  locality  that  is  sell¬ 
ing  the  best  in  the  best  way.  At  this  store  you  can 
buy  the  famous  Fussy  Package,  Mallo-Caros  and  a 
hundred  other  distinctively  Whitman  Packages. 

The  Fussy  Package  Mallo-Caros 


For  lovers  o£  hard  and  nut-centered  choco¬ 
lates.  No  bonbons  nor  cream  centers^here 
are  the  contents:  # 

Chocolate  Covered  Molasses  Blocks,  Caramels, 
Nut  Brittle,  White  Nougat,  Hard  Nougat.  Al* 
mood  Rock.  Marshmallows.  Cream  Walnuts, 
Cream  Pecans,  Braail  Nuts,  Double  Walnutsi, 
Amiracenes,  Almonds,  Nut  Molasses  Chips. 
Filbeits,  Pecans  Blossoms  of  Solid  Chocolate 
and  Fussy  Nut  Mcklets. 

Half,  one,  two,  three  and  live-pound  boxea 
One  dollar  a  pound  everywhere;  sent  post¬ 
paid  if  no  agent  is  convenient. 


Marshmallows  covered  with  choke  car- 
am^.  A  new  chewing  combination  that 
everybody  likes;  dainty,  smooth,  with  a  deli¬ 
ciously  characteristk  flavor  that  cannot  be 
described.  Our  regular  ssc.  packages  sent 
prepaid  for  30c.  where  we  have  no  agents. 

Really  inexpensive,  emphasizing  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  the  Whitman  line-^ot  all  low 
priced  candies,  not  all  high  priced,  but  the 
bM  of  both. 

Remember.  W  utman's  are  never  sold  through  jobbers — but  through  our  exclusive  agents, 
usually  the  leading  druggist  in  each  locality. 

Whitman's  purchased  from  these  agenU  are  direct  from  us— guaranteed  fresh,  pure,  perfect. 
iVritt  for  Booklet  *SuggtstioH^ 

llitlMi  F.  WiHmi  4  Sos,  Inc.  1 

(Established  1842) 

PhUwlelphU.  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  Whitinsn’s 
/nsfanfaneoas  Chocolate  I 


Thia  tign  mark*  the  beat 
place  in  town  to  buy 
candiea. 


CHOCOLATES 

CONFECTIONS 


Please  mention  Bverybody’a  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


Automatic  Gas 
WATER  HEATER 


Hot  Water  Convenience  Water  Heated  as  it  Flows 


TNSTALL  a  Ruud  in  your  base- 
ment  and  this  is  what  you  get 
—  instantaneous  hot  water  and 
inexhaustible  quantities  of  it  at 
every  hot  water  faucefin  the  house, 
any  minute,  day  or  night 

The  Ruud  Water  Heater  attach¬ 
es  to  the  gas  pipes  and  water  pipes 
already  installed  in  your  house — no 
extra  piping  or  plumbing 
necessary . 

At  the  Turn  of  a 
Faucet 


The  Ruud  is  self-lighting 
and  self-extinguishing — con¬ 
trolled  by  the  exclusive  Ruud 
thermostat  and  by  the  water 
pressure  valve.  Open  a  hot 
water  faucet  in  the  bathroom, 
laundry  or  kitchen  and  the 
released  water  pressure  turns 
on  and  lights  die  gas  in  the 
main  burners.  . 


The  water  is  heated  instantaneously  as 
St  flows  to  you  through  the  long  copper 
coils  in  the  heater. 

The  thermostat  insures  absolute  uni~ 
formity  of  the  water  temperature. 

Closing  the  faucet  extinguishes  the  gas. 

The  Ruud  bums  just  enough  gas  to 
heat  the  water  you  are  then  using— 
hence  its  economy. 

The  Ruud  is  strongly  built  for  a 
lifetime  of  service.  It  in¬ 
creases  the  selling  or  renting 
value  of  your  property.  $100 
installs  the  sundard  Dwelling 
Size.  $115  on  Pacific  Coast 
and  in  Canada. 


We  want  you  to  test  the  Ruud. 
In  succetsful  use  for  many 
years  in  thousands  of  families. 
It's  guaranteed.  Step  into  the 
leading  gas  appliance  house  or 
plumW's — ask  for  it  by  name. 
Let  us  send  you  partial  list  of 
Ruud  users  and  valuable  lit¬ 
erature — about  water  heating. 


RUUD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Dept  B,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Branches  and  salesrooms  in  25  principal  Cities 
European  Plant— Ruud  Heisswaaser  Apparatebeu.  HAMBURG,  Germany. 


Use  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Maeashte  are  indexed.  Tnm  to  naue  s. 
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Don’t  Play  with  Fire 

A  COMMON  caution  to  children  but  also  good  for  grown  men  and  women. 
You  are  playing  with  fire  when  you  insure  your  property  without  carefully 
selecting  the  company  which  promises  to  protect  you  against  loss.  Companies 
differ  just  like  individuals.  Why  take  chances  when,  at  no  extra  cost,  safety  can 
be  had^  by  simply  saying  to  your  agent  when  your  insurzmce  expires,  “Get  me  a 
policy  in  the  Hartford.** 

The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  is  the  best  known  of  all  the  fire 
msurance  companies  in  America.  For  a  century  it  has  promptly  paid  every  loss, 
th«  aggr^ate  now  amounting  to  more  than  $130,000,000.  Its  reputation  for 
fairness  is  unexcelled.  Its  resources  are  never  in  danger  from  the  hidden  rocks  of 
stock  speculation,  because  invested  only  in  the  safest  securities.  One  hundred  years 
of  life  and  growth  have  demonstrated  its  able  management  and  unshaken  stability. 
You  are  not  playing  with  fire  when  you 

ASK  FOR  THE  HARTFORD 

Any  Agent  or  Broker  can  get  you  a  Hartford  Policy 
^  STATEMENT  JANUARY  1st,  1910. 

^81^  Capital,  ....  $  2,000,000.00 

....  14,321,953.11 

.  23.035.700.61 


Surplus  for  Policy  Holders 


$  2,000,000.00 
14,321,953.11 
23,035,700.61 
8,713,747.50 


SALARIED  MEN! 

WHAT  W1I.I,  YOU  DO  WHEN  YOUR  SALARY  STOPS ? 

Begin  building  now  for  an  independent  fortune  in  your  old  age.  Your  savings  invested  in  lo  acres  of 
IRRIGATED  LAND  in  the  famous  VALLEY  OF  THE  PECOS  in  Texas,  one  of  the  richest  valleys 
in  America,  will  positively  INCREASE  YOUR  INCOBIE  NOW 

This  wonderfully  productive  section  is  being  crossed  by  that  greatest  of  new  railroads,  The  Kansas  City, 
Mexico  &  Orient,  building  daily  from  Kansas  City  to  the  Pacific  Coast — the  largest  railroad  project  now 
under  construction  in  the  United  States.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  developing 
the  Pecos  Valley  land,  and  Sio.ooo  PER  MONTH  IS  BEING  SPENT  NOW. 

AN  EXTENSIVE  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM 

almost  completed  at  great  cost — a  reservoir  two  miles  square  and  forty  miles  of  canals  are  double 
guarantee  of  irrigation — water  ready  for  delivery  about  August  i.this  year.  Many  settlers  are  moving 
onto  the  land  now.  Finest  climate  in  America.  Perfect  altitude. 

REMARKABLE  YIELDS  OBTAINED  BY  LAND  OWNERS  ALREADY  THERE 
One  year’s  product  from  ten  acres  in  fniit  and  alfalfa  will  more  than  pay  for  a  farm — from  a  one-half  acre 
truck  garden,  Dan  Bihl,  last  year,  realized  $300.  Pears  bring  $1,000  an  acre;  apple  trees  are  worth  $40 
each;  celery  and  asparagus,  $500  per  acre;  berries  $500  per  acre — Pecos  Valley  fruits  won  twenty-two 
first  prizes  at  the  El  Paso  Fair  in  1909- 

$170  FIRST  PAYMENT.  MAKES  YOU  THE  OWNER  OF  lO  ACRES 
Remember,  this  is  irrigable  land — the  same  sort  that,  cultivated,  now  sells  as  high  as  $900  Mr  acre  in  other 
irrigation  districts.  Our  proposition  offers  you  land  at  one  tenth  of  its  real  value — AND  YOU  CAN  PAY 


irrigation  districts.  Our  proposition  oners  you  land  at  one  tenth  ot  its  real  value — Alsu  you  rA  i 

FOR  IT  ON  LONG-TIME  EASY  PAYMENTS. 

Our  Free  Booklets  and  Pamphlets  Give  Facts.  Figures  and  Proofs. _ 

Send  us  your  name  and  we  will  mail  you  this  liters-  F.  A.  Hombeck.  Land  Commissioner 
ture.  givmg  complete  details.  We  back  up  every  IMOM  CITY.  MEIICO  k  OIIEIT  RAH.WH. 

statement  with  facts.  It  costs  nothing  but  a  stamp  Baltimore  Avenue.  Kansas  City.  Mo 

to  get  these.  Learn  about  the  opportunity  that  Please  send  me,  tree,  a  copy  of  your  book. '‘Peoos 

confronts  you — an  opportunity  that  means  an_  end  Palisades.”  and  other  descriptive  literature 

to  the  drudgery  and  uncertainty  of  a  "salaried  job."  „ _ 

LEARN  HOW  E.\SILY  YOU  CAN  BUY  A  . 

FARM  WITH  YOUR  SAVINGS  IN  THE  RICH  Addre*  . 

IRRIGATED  VALLEY  OF  THE  PECOS  RIVER.  Dept  977 _ 

F.  A.  Hombeck.  Land  Commissioner.  Kansas  City,  Mexico  A  Orient  R.R..  Kansas  City,  Mu. 


Please  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


LITTLE  ADVERTISING  STORIES 


By  ROBERT  FROTHINGHAM 


The  Advantage  of  Having  Two  Legs 


manicured  kitchen' 

Yes,  sir.  That’s  what  you  stare  into 
when  you  go  on  one  of  the  “personally- 
conducteds”  through  the  57-Variety  plant  in 
Pittsburg.  Regulation  manicure  rooms  where 
the  blue-uniformed,  white-capped  lassies  are 
having  their  nails  made  pink-dainty  before 
they  handle  the  pickles;  and  then,  out  in  the 
big  shop,  rows  and  rows  of  those  shining 
hnger  tips  packing  the  fruit. 

I  was  there  only  to  get  a  slant  for  one  of 
these  little  advertising  stories,  not  to  be  one  of 
the  raft  of  50,000  who  pilgrim  it  over  to  the 
Allegheny  river-front  to  see  how  home-made 
pickles  are  made  in  welfare  kitchens.  But 
after  Howard  Heinz  had  told  me  what  I  had 
come  to  learn  about  the  history  of  their  adver¬ 
tising,  he  insisted  on  walking  me  through 
spicy  miles  of  gleaming  floor  space  so  that 
I  should  have  cooking  points  to  tell  my  wife. 
Home  was  never  like  this.  Mother  didn’t 
have  a  manicured  kitchen. 

But  he  had  the  right  end  of  it.  For  the 
story  of  the  Heinz  advertising  wouldn’t  have 
any  sense  apart  from  the  Heinz  quality.  The 
millions  of  dollars  spent  in  advertising  would 
have  gone  out  like  a  freshet  if  there  hadn’t 
been  an  unsurpassed  quality  to  talk  about. 
Profitable  advertising  can’t  stand  on  froth. 
You  can’t  spend  your  profits  in  advertising 
this  year  unless  your  prc^uct  is  itself  a  bigger 
megaphone  for  next  year.  If  you  advertise 
a  food  product  you  must  get  back  your  money 
in  the  consumer’s  “repeats.”  There’s  where 
the  Heinz  advertising  puts  it  over. 

Of  course,  being  an  old  new^aper  man, 


I  was  due  to  be  struck  by  the  little,  old,  two- 
story  brick  residence  with  a  gilt  sign  over  the 
door,  “Here  is  where  we  began  in  1869.” 
They  brought  it  down  from  Sharpsburg  on 
a  raft  a  few  years  ago,  and  planted  it  without 
a  crack,  in  the  midst  of  the  present  aggrega¬ 
tion.  Henry  J.  Heinz  began  there,  with  an 
acre  or  so  of  garden,  to  make  horse-radish. 
But  it  was  such  good  horse-radish  that  it  con¬ 
firmed  all  he  said  about  it  in  his  primitive 
advertising.  He  had  discovered  the  bottom¬ 
most  advertising  principle.  Make  your  prod¬ 
uct  talk  louder  than  your  words. 

STILL  MAKING  THE  PRODUCT  TALK 

.\nd  now,  the  manicured  maidens,  in  the 
glistening  kitchen,  poking  the  pedigreed 
cucumbers  and  tomatoes  and  mustards  into 
the  sterilized  jars,  are  doing  on  the  vast 
scale  what  the  first  Heinz  did  with  his  horse¬ 
radish  forty  years  ago, — making  a  product 
that  beats  its  own  advertising. 

Really,  I  didn’t  mean  to  be  led  off  into  this 
by  any  “Oh,  You  Kitchen!”  spectacle.  But, 
you  see,  it’s  the  basic  thing  in  that  57-Variety 
advertising.  On  the  wall  of  Henry  Heinz’s 
private  office  they  painted,  one  day,  as  a  sur¬ 
prise  for  him  when  he  came  back,  the  Emer¬ 
son  saying  which  he  was  always  repeating, 
“What  you  are  speaks  so  loud  I  cannot  hear 
what  you  say.”  Emerson  was  still  on  the 
lecture  platform  when  Heinz  was  a  young 
man,  and  that  epigram  got  into  his  midriff 
as  the  fundamental  of  publicity. 

So  be  and  the  advertising  agency  handling 
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his  account — N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son — have  got 
along  very  easily  as  to  copy.  They  hug  one 
rule:  “Don’t  exaggerate;  rather,  under¬ 
state;  win  public  confidence  by  never  fool¬ 
ing.’’  So  they  keep  tab  on  one  another. 

But  years  ago  he  tore  up  endless  adver¬ 
tising  copy  because  it  didn’t  stick  closely 
enough  to  the  truth.  Heinz  pioneered  for 
what  we  know  as  modem  advertising  copy. 
Twenty  years  ago  his  newspaper  copy  was 
startling  for  its  brevity,  its  short,  crisp  sen¬ 
tences;  for  its  absence  of  exaggeration;  and 
for  its  frankness  in  taking  the  housewife  into 
his  confidence.  He  called  it  “The  open-door 
advertising  copy.”  But  he  figured  that  after 
all  of  his  exhaustive  experiments,  and  his 
prodigious  pursuit  of  pedigree  in  fruit  raising, 
and  cleanliness  in  preserving,  he  really  did 
know  more  about  the  subject  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  housewife,  and  the  only  way  to  convince 
her  was  to  tell  her  what  he  was  doing. 

They  laughed  at  him,  some  folks  did,  for 
spending  money  to  advertise  so  common  a 
thing  as  a  pickle.  But  he  got  off  a  snug  epi¬ 
gram  in  answer:  “To  do  a  common  thing 
uncommonly  well  will  bring  success.”  Self- 
made  epigrams  have  always  been  the  con¬ 
founding  answers  of  the  world’s  pioneers. 

TO  MAKE  AN  ASSET  OF  HUMAN  NATURE 

Heinz  never  forgot  his  public.  He  knew 
that  his  thoroughfare  to  the  consumer  must 
l)e  an  absolutely  unlittered  road,  smooth  and 
straight  as  an  asphalt  boulevard.  What  was 
the  good  of  his  unsurpassed  quality  if  the 
public  didn’t  crowd  the  road  in  running 
toward  him?  Public  confidence  had  to  be 
just  as  much  an  asset  of  his  business  as  a 
standardized  product. 

So  he  invested  in  human  nature.  He  de- 
lil)erately  aimed  to  make  human  nature  an 
indestructible  as.set — through  advertising. 

One  day,  long  ago,  he  got  this  saying  out  of 
his  system:  “A  manufacturer  must  dominate 
his  competitors  in  his  advertising  until  the 
consumer  has  learned  to  know  that  his  prod¬ 
uct  is  superior.” 

When  he  got  that  maxim  into  commission 
he  was  making  electric  signs  that  dominated 
everything  in  sight.  You  are  reminded  of  that 
old  wonder  of  electric  advertising  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Flatiron  building  in  New 
York — it  was  one  of  the  famed  spectacles  of 
the  city.  That  was  also  his  idea  in  building 
the  amazing  Heinz  pier  at  Atlantic  City.  His 
fellows  in  business  urged  him  not  to  do  such 


an  unheard-of  folly.  But  a  week  after  it  was 
opened,  folks  were  saying,  “Another  Heinz 
success.” 

Most  pioneers  achieve  one  thing  and  then 
stop.  Heinz  has  kept  on  pioneering  in  his 
advertising.  For  he  takes  suggestions  as  well 
as  originates.  Indeed,  one  of  his  card  max¬ 
ims  is,  “Steal  all  you  can,  but  let  everybody 
keep  his  own.”  That  is  the  ethics  of  getting 
other  p>eople’s  ideas.  One  of  these  “steals” 
was  from  a  college  boy — his  own  son. 

ENTER,  THE  EDUCATIONAL 

W'hen  Howard  Heinz  was  in  Yale  a  decade 
ago  he  liked  to  read  magazines.  He  also  felt 
the  lure  of  the  advertising  pages.  Gradually  , 
he  grew  aware  that  the  printer’s  ink  on  those 
leisurely  pages  was  offering  a  further  stage 
for  the  Heinz  advertising.  Hitherto  his 
father’s  advertising  had  been  sheer  publicity 
for  the  Heinz  name,  so  that  when  pickles  were 
named,  Heinz  should  lie  thought  of.  But  his 
father’s  deeper  purpose  to  take  the  public 
wholly  into  his  confidence  had  not  yet  found 
a  way  to  be  realized. 

One  day  young  Heinz  read  a  catsup  adver¬ 
tisement  which  ran,  “Blank’s  Catsup:  Deli¬ 
cious,  Appetizing.”  He  reflected,  “That 
doesn’t  make  me  want  it.  But  how,  if  I  had 
been  told  the  way  in  which  it  was  made? 
How,  if  I  had  been  told  al)out  the  pedigreed 
tomatoes,  put  up  clean  the  same  day  they 
were  picked?  How,  if  I  had  been  told  that  it 
had  a  hea\7  consistency,  with  the  water 
cooked  out  and  the  foot!  value  retained? 
How,  if  I  had  l)een  told  the  spotless  and  ster- 
ilizetl  conditions  under  which  it  was  put  up  ? 
And  how,  if  I  had  been  told  that  I  could  have 
my  money  back  if  I  didn’t  like  it?  What 
then  ?  ” 

There  was  your  pioneer’s  training  of  his 
son.  Only  it  took  the  l)oy  a  couple  of  years 
to  get  his  new  idea  into  the  clear  language 
I  have  quoted.  But  when  he  did,  the  older 
pioneer  batted  his  eyes  and  pretended  not  to 
be  too  optimistic.  He  realized  that  a  new 
epoch  had  been  struck  in  his  appeal  to  the 
public.  His  chief  concern  had  been  to  make 
his  name  synonymous  with  his  product.  Now 
it  was  time  to  tell  interesting  and  convincing 
facts  about  that  product.  His  bigness  was  in 
perceiving  the  hour  when  the  boy  of  his 
training  said  it  had  arrived.  But  he  only 
remarked : 

“Well,  son,  you  may  have  $14,000  to  make 
a  try  of  that  scheme  in  the  magazines.” 
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It  began  there.  But  the  next  year  the  boy 
had  $25,000  to  spend  for  the  new  educational 
copy  in  the  white  pages  of  the  magazines. 
The  Advertising  Agent  was  called  in  to  help 
with  his  advice  in  the  making  of  these  instruc¬ 
tive  advertisements  which  would  hitch  up  to 
merchandizing. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  mental  machinery 
in  that  shop  that  when  the  plan  of  educa¬ 
tional  advertising  was  once  accepted,  it 
should  go  to  the  limit.  There’s  no  let-up. 
Every  month,  in  every  year,  Heinz  has  some 
fresh  news  to  tell  the  public  about  the  science 
of  his  methods  of  preserving. 

This  education^  copy  always  makes  a  fu¬ 
ture  asset.  Of  course,  it  has  a  present  value 
in  boosting  the  business  of  the  current  year. 
But  its  greater  force  is  its  lapping  over  into 
the  next  year  and  the  next. 

For  it  has  not  been  in  the  Heinz  scheme  of 
advertising  to  measure,  ever,  the  profits  of 
advertising  by  the  immediate  sales.  He  gave 
a  benignant  smile  when,  once,  another  adver¬ 
tiser  said  that  he  shaped  his  year’s  adver¬ 
tising  expenditure  upon  the  returns  from  the 
last  year’s  publicity.  “That’s  not  the 
broadminded  way,”  was  Mr.  Heinz’s  com¬ 
ment.  “It  may  take  ten  years  before  the 
advertiser  gets  his  advertising  money  back. 
But  it  comes,  if  he  is  right,  and  keeps  on.  The 
manufacturer  who  doesn’t  realize  that  through 
his  advertising  he  is  building  the  perpetuity  of 
his  business,  is  too  shortaghte<l  to  advertise  at 
all.  Good,  honest  advertising  is  never  wasted. 
It  binds  the  public  to  you  with  a  chain  of 
steel.” 

TO  REACH  ALL  THE  “  THINK-CELLS  ” 

The  Heinz  psychology  of  the  public  mind 
is  hard  to  pick  flaws  in. 

There,  before  him,  is  that  many-celled 
dormitory  of  thought  and  impulse,  the  public. 
Chiefly,  perhaps,  it  is  the  housewife  public — 
his  real  competitor  as  well  as  his  purchaser. 
But  her  husband  and  her  children  also  con¬ 
tribute  to  that  Public  Thing  which  has  to  be 
turned  into  a  business  asset  for  the  food 
manufacturer. 

Her  attention  is  called  to  one  of  his  educa¬ 
tional  screeds  on  food  piuity.  After  she  reads 
it,  she  probably  forgets  it — ^for  the  time.  She 
is  again  reminded  of  that  information  by  some 
electric  agn,  or  by  a  newspaper  screamer, 
or  by  a  suggestion  from  the  men  folks, 
whose  spicy  appetite  has  been  whetted.  But 
when  she  goes  to  the  grocery  she  has  forgotten 


again.  Perhaps  she  sees,  before  she  leaves  the 
store,  the  mystic  “57.”  It  awakens  recollec¬ 
tion.  She  remembers  what  she  casually  was 
reading  on  her  magazine  page  about  the 
quality  of  those  products.  And  she  turns 
back  and  buys. 

Thus,  all  the  mental  cells  have  been  ad¬ 
dressed  in  their  turn.  The  arguments  are  on 
the  printed  page.  The  reminders  are  every¬ 
where  else.  The  all-together  gets  grocery 
action. 

NOT  THE  ONE  WITHOUT  THE  OTHER 

And  what  has  this  advertising  done? 

First  there  was  the  Young  Man  of  forty 
years  ago  with  his  two  or  three  helpers  in  the 
old  two-story  house  making  horse-radish 
sauce.  He  was  only  a  Potency  and  an  Uncon¬ 
scious  Promise.  He  had  the  will  to  make  his 
product  the  very  best  that  could  be  made.  He 
had  the  wisdom  to  create  a  demand  for  it  and 
so  he  invested  his  first  profits  in  advertising. 

Quality  and  Publicity  were  the  two  legs  on 
which  that  business  began  to  walk. 

For  four  decades  it  has  hiked  on  those  same 
two  muscular  and  symmetrical  legs.  If  it  had 
been  “shy”  on  quality,  its  publicity  would 
have  sent  it  sprawling  long  ago.  If  it  had  been 
weak  in  publicity,  it  would  have  been  limp¬ 
ing  along,  away  back  with  the  “also  rans.” 

But  to-day  the  City  of  Heinz  by  the  Alle¬ 
gheny,  with  floor  acreage  enough  to  make 
a  township;  the  fourteen  branches  and  sev¬ 
enty  receiving  stations  which  dot  the  national 
map  and  whose  aggregate  exceeds  the  home 
plant;  the  multitude  of  farms  of  pedigreed 
fruits  with  acres  enough  to  make  a  kingdom; 
the  four  thousand  regular  employees  and  the 
forty  thousand  more  laborers  in  the  harvest 
season;  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  salesmen 
who  travel  the  whole  world;  the  annual  sales 
whose  figures  make  the  Arabian  Nights’  ro¬ 
mances  look  tame; — there  is  the  Answer  to  the 
Heinz  publicity  based  on  quality. 

Publicity  and  Quality.  But  there  wouldn’t 
have  been  either  save  for  the  man  himself. 
An  idealist  who  has  the  genius  of  human 
nature.  That  comes  pretty  near  to  telling  the 
“why”  of  the  whole,  big  thing.  It  lets  light 
on  the  happy  enthusiasm  of  his  employees, 
and  on  why  he  never  had  a  strike.  It  ex¬ 
plains  his  ambition  that  his  products  be  the 
best  that  foresight,  science  and  skill  can 
make.  It  shows  why  he  knows  that  he  can 
never  pause  for  one  hour  in  his  beckoning  to 
the  public 
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The  Gorham  Co 

Silversmiths 

New  York 


biDtKer  to  the.  /llchexnlst  His  touch 
transformed  the  meJtal  into  beautiful 
shapes  and  forms  which  found  their 
into  the  shrines  of  art  lovers  and 
the  jyalaoes  of  kings. 

Side  1^  side  with  the  Sculptor  who 
produced  a\hnos  and  the  Painter  who 
^ve  to  the  world  a  AVadonna  the 
ancient  Silversmith  held  h^h^ace  in 
the  realm  of  art. 

Tod^  his  ancient  and  hono^hle  cr^it 
isprcsehed  aixlej^infMJedatitjsbestin 
the  beautiful  creations  offered  The 
Gotham  Gan^ya^  thrOi^h  the  besyciveler's. 

Gorham  Siherware  is  rerowned  for  its 
beau^  of  desigrn  and  individuality  of 
pattern  and  be2u:'s  this  marie  @|J|® 
it  costs  no  more  than  wares  of  less  merit 
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No  Wild  Shots  From  This  Gun 


Q  You  pull  trigger  (or  each  aud  every 
shot.  Wkheachshotkloadaandcockik' 
self  (or  the  next  shot  A  (resh  magazine  o( 
ten  32-cal.  shots  can  be  insetted  inaflath. 
^  This  gun  is  so  easy  to  grasp  that  a 
woman  will  haixlle  it  without  (ear;  more 
sa(e  than  any  revolver;  can't  be  dis¬ 
charged  except  by  pulling  the  trigger. 

“The  TeD(l«rfoot*s  Tom.** 

W.  B.  (*‘ Bat’*)  MasSenon,  the  Dodee  Cit> 
ex-sheiif,  has  wiitten  a  book  hit  people  wh 
need  fiie-aim  pcolectiaiu  You  think  the  Svc. 
at  home  are  wotth  the  trouble ;  therefote,  yo  j 
ought  to  wiile  for  it  to-day. 

FAMOUS  SAVAGE  RIFLES. 

^  Ask  your  dealer  lo  show  the  new  22  cal. 
lepealet  (l909MadeD~vetyciaity— PnceSIO. 
4  We  have  a  new  book  about  Savaae  liBri. 
Handunnrly  Bkutrated.  Doa'tbuyariBewilli- 
out  sendns  (or  this  book.  You*!  regret  it  y  you  d<> . 
4  Find  nme  to-day  to  write.  Addrea  Savai 
Anns  Co.,  433  &vaae  Ave.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


^  Seize  a  gun  in  an  emergency,  under 
excitement,  or  in  a  dim  light,  and  shoot. 
Do  you  ddibetately  aim  ?  No,  you  rely 
on  bstinct  At  such  times  you  (orget 
all  about  the  sights  on  the  barrel. 

^  I(  you  seize  an  old-fashioned  revolver 
with  its  crooked  handle,  sutd  shoot,  the 
bullets  will  all  go  ceilingward.  You  hk 
nothing  you  aim  at.  If  you  shoot  a  Savage 
Automatic,  your  bullets  will  go  straight 
at  what  you  intend  to  hk.  The  shape  of 
the  Savage  makes  it  a  natural  pointer. 

^  Although  your  mind  is  bent  on  pro> 
tection  from  the  burglar,  the  barrel  of 
the  Savage  Automatic  is  instinctively 
held  on  a  level  all  the  time,  in  natural 
readiness  to  shoot.  And  k's  the  only 
automatic  gun  which  does  not  spoil  your 
aim  by  a  recoil  jerk  just  as  the  bullet 
leaves  the  barrel 


10  Shots 


THE  NEW  SAVAGE 


King  Manteb^^^ 
are  made  in  every 
M  Style  and  for  every  Home  ^ 

'  Tbree  bundred  and  Bfty  different  deatcns  and  i 
Myles  randnc  In  price  from  S3.M  to  *360.00. 
Bverythlng  for  the  flreplaoe  or  make  lo  order 
oomplete  mantel  ontOta  for  any  period  or  any  Kyle. 
No  matter  whatever  your  fireplaoe  requirements 
May  be-  consult  with  ns  before  bnytng.  We  will 
•ave  you  money— time— worry,  and  will  on  requrK 
nbmlt  a  plan  for  settling  tbe  mantel  question  with¬ 
out  obUgatlon  on  your  part  to  buy. 

Our  favorable  looatlon.  In  tbe  oentei  of  the 
hardwood  lumber  dlstrlot.  our  Kxteen  years' 
k  experience  and  our  nnequaled  facilities,  i 
a  are  taeiors  la  your  favor.  A 

%  KINO  MANTEL  COMPANY  M 
S25-S27  “Tbe  Kkii’t  Highway” 
KNOXVILLE 

Tennessee 


WEDDING  GIFTS 

Of  ulihr.  srscc  sod  beauty — MeuUch  Vases,  jardreieres.  Plaques, 

Tankards.  Sleina  aad  Fefaariea.  OrisiBal  diapca  and  drusni.  At  iba 
better  retail  dreps.  Ask  lor  Mettinch.  Look  for  tbe  Irade-arerks. 

The  decoraliaaa  oa  Metdacb  /nfofd  Slouewaic  are  NOT 
PAINTED — they  are  executed  wkb  plastic  colored  dnyi  Inid  oK  ia 
ateralioes.  Tbia  MettUcb  seem  baa  baEcd  cenaaUi  lor  neatly  a 
century.  Tbe  booklet 

**Mwklwo  Slelms  la  us  OM  Momawtery** 

■a  a  moat  inlereahns  alory  of  MettUcb  Abbey,  AJ).  589,  now  tbe 
MeltUch  fnclory.  Hnndsoandy  ilUatnled.  IFrNe  /ar  if. 

E.  R.  THIELER,  Div.  F.  66  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 

Representing  VILLEROY  A  BOCH  In  U.  S.  *  Caiwda 

The  advertinetnents  in  Everybody's  lUgazine  are  indexed. 
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ANTI  CRANK 


lACKA-MOIORS 


THE  WORLDS  SIMPLEST 


The  Razor  of 


Four  Generations 


A  T?  a,nr  must  measurc  np  to  your  ideals — must  satisfy  YOU.  It  meets  our 

standard  —Our  most  exacting  tests.  But  as  YOU  are  to  use  it,  it  must  live  up  to  YOUR 
demands — your  particular  needs.  It  must  shave  smoothly — comfortably,  keeping  a 
true,  even,  sharp  edge.  It  must  give  you  THIRTY  shaves  such  as  you  never  enjoyed, 

before  you  ne^  decide  to  keep  it. 


Any  reliable  cutlery  dealer  will  sell 
you  a  OsMtS  RAZOR  on  trial.  Yet  you 
need  not  take  time  to  find  a  QgstA 
dealer,  if  inconvenient. 


30  Day*  Free  Trial 


I.et  new  razors  come  and  g^;  let 
their  claims  be  given  attention — care* 
ful  testing.  But  in  the  last  analysis 
the  result  will  be — simply  CftatS. 
periment  cannot  take  the  place  of 
experience— especially  in  razors. 


Razors  have  no  competition 
save  price,  and  price  is  a  thing  to  be 
utterly  disregaraed  in  razor  buying. 
A  good  razor  is  worth  its  weight  in 
gold —a  poor  one— pity  the  ma  n  who 
usesit.  A  razor  as  good  as  a  (Sats 
if  there  be  one— cannot  be  sold 
for  less  than  <3.00. 


your  land,  erect  buildings,  fences,  etc., — at  Usz  than 
you  could  do  it  yourself.  Sdect  your  land — let  us  put 
in  crop.  Get  de^opment  circular. 

In  the  non-irrigate  i  section  of  the  Saskatcbearan  River 
Valley  in  Central  Alberta  we  offer  you  a  farm  on  a  ntu  lint 
at  the  Canadian  Pacific  at  lowest  prices  and  easiest  terms. 

Get  a  home  here.  Under  agreement,  pay  out  of  crops 
for  your  land.  Let  us  tdl  you  of  othm  here  raising 
potatoes,  onions,  vegerable  piMucts.  sugar  beets,  berries, 
alfalfa,  field  peas,  timothy,  dairying,  general  stock 
raising — enormoiu  crops  wneat.  oats,  barley  and  flax. 
Send  me  your  name  today  and  check  which  books  you 
want  FREE. 

J.  S.  DENNIS,  Assistaat  to  2mI  VIcc-Prtdflnt 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

CllssliiUsa  Dwt,  Ml  M  Asa..  Wat  Csliwy,  A  Rats.  Caaads 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 


“No 

Crops^>'x 
No  Pay" 


How  We  Make  It  Easy  For^^^/ 

You  To  Own  Either  An  Irri- 

S^ated  Or  Non-Irrig^ated  Farm  In  Canada 

This  wonderful  offer  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
should  be  read  by  every  man  and  woman  watching 
for  a  lije4ime  opportunity — then  write  at  once  and 
investigate.  Hundreds  have  paid  fully  for  homes 
here  out  of  first  one  or  two  cropa. 

Get  the  Land  That  Pay*  For  Itself  In 

Sunny  Alberta's  Valleys 

the  Famous  Valleys  of  Canada’s  Bow  River  and  Sas¬ 
katchewan  River.  Only  Seall  Payneat  Oowo— Pay 
Balaace  Oat  01  Your  Crop* — “  No  Crop* — No  Pay." 

000,000* sere  irrigated  block  in  Bow  River 
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Right  in  Spirit,  Wrong  in  Spots 
How  to  Cure  me  Weakness  in  Fraternal 

Life  Insurance 

See  Page  775  No.  6 
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Who  are  the  Most  Popular  Men 
on  the  Face  of  the  Earth? 


HILfVT’S  a  question  I  asked  a  man 
the  other  day.  What  do  you 
suppose  he  answered?  “The 
most  popular  men  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  are  the  commercial 
salesmen  who  travel  and  politely 
solicit  business.” 

Not  far  from  true,  is  it?  The  more  you  think 
about  it  the  less  likely  you  are  to  dispute  it. 

For  it  rests  on  human  nature.  The  very  calls 
these  salesmen  make  are  a  compliment  to  the 
merchant  or  manufacturer  they  c^  upon.  The 
bigger  the  concern  the  salesmen  represent,  the 
handsomer  is  the  compliment. 

Of  course  on  a  busy  day  they  are  sometimes  a 
bother  to  you,  and  of  course  they  have  frankly  call¬ 
ed  to  get  something  from  you — yet  you  give  them, 
as  a  rule,  a  nice  reception;  often  the  glad  hand. 

(Continued 


For,  down  under  all  your  other  feelings,  you 
are  just  human  enough  to  enjoy  being  solicited 
for  your  purchases — at  least  by  a  g(xxl  fellow. 

It’s  exactly  the  same  rule  that  plays  in  our  ad- 
vertiang  pages. 

The  public  likes  the  suppliant  attitude  of  the 
advertiser.  You,  the  public,  are  reminded  that 
You  are  very  much  of  a  Personage;  you  have 
something  very  much  worth  while  to  give;  and 
here  is  the  polite  advertiser  asking  the  business 
favor  of  your  g(xxi-will. 

That’s  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  magazine  are  such  popular  reading. 

For  these  advertisements  convey  to  the  read¬ 
ers  the  everlasting  compliment  implied  in  Asking 
a  Favor.  The  very  frankness  of  the  favor  asked 
makes  a  bond  of  intimacy  between  the  adver¬ 
tiser  who  tells  his  story  and  the  public  who  listen. 
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Field  Glasses 

Finger  Bowls 

Fish  Knives  and  Forks 

Flasks 

Fobs 

Fraternity  Pins 
French  Silver 
Fruit  Bowls 
Game  Carvers 
Glassware 
Gold  Beads 
Gold  Jewelry 
Gold  Tableware 
Gold  Toilet  Articles 
Grapefruit  Spoons 
Grape  Sdssors 
Gravy  Boats 
Hair  Brushes 
Hair  Ornaments 
Hall  aocks 
Hat  Brushes 
Bat  Pins 
High-ball  Sets 
Hors-d’oenvre  Dishes 
Horseradish  Pots 
Hot-milk  Pitchers 
Hot-water  Vessels 
Ice  Bowls 
Ice-cream  Forks 
Ice  Picks  and  Tongs 
Inkstands 

Ivory  Toilet  Articles 
Jade  Articles 
Jardinieres 
Jelly  Dishes 
Jewel  Boxes 
Kettles 
Key  Chains 
Knife  Rests 
Lamps 
Lavulieres 
Leather  Goods 
Lemonade  Spoons 
Letter  Cases 
Library  Accessories 
Liqnear  Sets 
Livery  Buttons 
Lobstisr  Picks 
Lockets 
Lorgnons 
Lorgnon  Chains 
iMving  Cum 
Vaesronl  Forks 
Manicure  Articles 
Mantel  Sets 
Marble  Statuettes 


Marine  Glasses 
Marmalade  Jars 
Masonic  Jewels 
Match  Boxes 
Mayonnaise  Bowls 
Meat  Dishes 
Medallions 
Medicine  Cases 
Menu  Holders 
Mesh  Bags 
Military  Bnuhes 
Minerals 
Miniatures 
Mirrors 

Mourning  Jewelry 
Mnflineers 
Mustard  Pots 
Natal  Stones 
Necesssire  Cases 
Necklaces 
Nursery  Pins 
Nut  Bowls 
Opera  Bags 
Opera  Glosses 
Oyster-cocktail  Cups 
Pearl  Collars 
Pearl  Necklaces 
Pedestals 
Pencils 
Pendants 

Pepper  and  Salt  Bets 

Photograph  Frames 

Pie  Knives 

Pin  Cnshions 

Pipes 

Pitchers 

Plaques 

Playing  Cards 

Pocket  Books 

Porringers 

Portfoflos 

Pottery 

Prayer-books 

Precious  Stones 

Prescription  Books 

Preserve  Dishes 

Punch  Bowls 

Pnrses 

Ramekins 

Razors 

Reading  Glooses 
Relish  Dishes 
Ribbon  Runners 
Riding  Crops 
Rings 

Rosst  Holders 

Rosaries 

Russian  Silver 

Salad  Bowls 

Salt  Cellars 

Sandwich  Plates 

Saratoga-chip  Servers 

Sardine  Forks 

Sautoirs 

Scarabs 

Scarf  Pins 

Scissors 

Seals 

Sewing  Sets 
having  Articles 
Shell  Goods 


Shirtwaist  Sets 
Shoe  Buckles 
Shopping  Bags 
Silverware 
Silver-plated  Ware 
Sleeve  Links 
Smokers'  Sets 
Soap  Boxes 
Soda-bottle  Stands 
Sorbet  Spoons 
Souvenir  Spoons 
Spectacle  Cases 
Spurs  and  Stirmps 
Stamp  Boses 
Stationery 
Stick  Pins 
Stocking  Supporters 
Stoles 

Strawberry  Forks 
Studs 

Sugar  and  Cream  Sets 
Snit  Cases 
Sun  Dials 
Syrup  Jugs 
'Table  Silver  Sets 
Tankards 
Tantalus  Stands 
Tea  Balls 
Tea  Sets 
Telephone  Pads 
Terrapin  Dishes 
Tete-a-Tete  Sets 
Thermometers 
Thermos  Bottles 
Thimbles 
Tiaras 

Tiffany  Art  Jewelry 
Tiffany  Enamels 
Tiffany  Glass 
Tiffany  Lamps 
Toast  Rocks 
Tobacco  Jars 
Toddy  Kettles 
Toilet  Articles 
Tomato  Servers 
Traveling  Clocks 
Trays 
Trowels 
Umbrellas 
Umbrella  Stands 
Urns 

Vanity  Cases 
Vaseline  Boxes 
Vases 

Vegetable  Dishes 
Veu  Pins 
Velvet  Brushes 
Visiting  Cards 
Waistcoat  Buttons 
Watches 
Watch  Bracelets 
Watch  Chains  and  Pins 
Water  Bottles 
Wedding-cake  Boxes 
Wedding  Rings 
Wedding  Stationery 
Whisky  Jngs 
Whistles 
Wish-bone  Tongs 
Wrist  Bags 
Tacht  Clocks 


The  Tiffany  Blue  Book  contains  descriptions  and  prices  of  about  30,000  articles 

Fifth  Avenae  &  37th  Street  New  York 


Plesiae  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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The  Fellows  Who  Do  Things 


Here  is  a  “  slant  ”  from  one  of  our 
readers  concerning  the  advertising  in¬ 
fluence  of  Everybody’s.  We  quote 
it  as  a  little  variation  from  the  experience- 
letters  from  the  advertisers  themselves  which 
we  usually  place  on  this  page. 

It  is  significant  because  it  comes  from  a  care¬ 
ful  observer  of  both  men  and  magazines, — 
a  physician  who  habitually  reads  the  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  talks  with  others  who  also  read  them. 
The  extract  is  from  a  letter  he  wrote  us  concern¬ 
ing  the  Western  Electric  advertisement. 

“The  rharacter  of  a  magaxine  and  the  character  of 
hs  readers  are  determining  factors  in  the  effectiveness 
of  its  ad'vertisements. 

“Evekybody’s  Magazine,  as  its  name  implies,  has  a 
wide  variety  of  readers.  While  in  general  it  is  a  maga¬ 


zine  for  the  thrifty  middle  class,  in  particular  it  is  a 
magazine  for  the  more  progressi\’e  and  wide-awake 
captains  of  industry  who  are  attracted  to  it  by  the  in¬ 
tensely  practical  character  of  its  contents  and  of  hr 
management.  Progress  is  the  spirit  of  £vekybody> 
and  it  appeals  to  the  spirit  of  progress  of  its  progressive 
readers. 

“The  fellows  who  do  things  are  attached  by  the  prac¬ 
tical  and  progressive  ideas  that  are  presented  in  th* 
advertisements  of  the  magazine  they  read.” 

Grant  Craig,  M.D., 

3269  Cottage  Grove  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Full  meat  for  thought,  isn’t  it?  Yes, 
Doctor,  we  admit  it  Progress  is  the  spirit  ol 
this  magazine.  How,  then,  could  its  advertise¬ 
ments  help  apfiealing  to  the  spirit  of  progres.«  :n 
its  readers — “the  fc^ws  who  do  things?” 
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mLTHAM  WATCHES 


The  Authentic  American  Watch 


It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  Waltham  Watch  Company 
was  the  first  in  the  world  to  make  watches  with  interchangeable  i 
parts  by  machinery.  ! 

It  is  a  matter  of  knowledge  to  all  scientific  watchmakers  that 
every  device  and  mechanical  improvement  of  importance  in  |  | 
the  making  of  w'atches  has  originated  in  the  factory  of  the 
Waltham  Watch  Company  at  Waltham,  Massachusetts.  '  i 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  Waltham  Watch  Company  |  ' 
makes  more  w’atches  than  any  other  w  atch  company  in  the  w’orld.  j 

It  is  a  matter  of  general  opinion  that  the  Waltham  Watch  j 

Company  makes  better  watches  than  any  other  company  in  the 
w'orld. 

It  is  a  matter  of  w’isdom  to  buy  a  Waltham  Watch  adjusted 
to  temperature  and  position  and  to  buy  only  of  a  reliable  retail 
jeweler. 

WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY, 

WALTHAM,  MASS. 

Send  for  the  "Perfected  American  Watch,”  our  book  about  watches. 
_ _ _ _ _ 1 


Pleaae  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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EVERYBODY^  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


Summer  Schools  and  Camps 


WILDMERE  CAMP 


Camp  Overlook  for  Boys 

loth  year.  Provide*  a  pteasantj  profitable  and  wholesome  aum* 
mer  outing  for  manly  boya.  Boatmg.  fishing,  swimming  and  all  land 
and  water  sporta  Addrcaa  Ifa.  Cborgb  Wilson 

Boa  5,  Overlook -SeOeck  School.  Norwalk.  Coon. 

Nbw  HAnrsBiBB,  W.  L^muioo.  75  Maple  St. 

Aloha  Camps  for  Girls 

Healthful  locatioB.  Pure  water.  Fafc  sanitatioo.  Water  sports. 
Ten  fits.  s«  4f.  handcrafts.  Nature  study,  horreback  riding,  moun¬ 
tain  climHng.  SubatantMl  house.  Bunpalow.  Board  floor  tents. 
RxrxTiyn.  counselors. _ Ms  and  Mss.  Guncg. 


IN  THS  MAINE  WOODS 
Eleventh  seaeon.  The  ktad  of  vacatloa  that  does 
good.  Homecooklag.  Mouataia  climfaiag,  caaoeiag* 
asliiag--ihe  lile  a  tores.  Coachiag  trip  to  Ml 
Washnigtoo.  ManaM  traiatag.  Motoe  bools.  Baug- 
alow,  Diaing  HiUl,  Boat  Hooset  all  new.  Coaipan- 
loashfp  of  c^lege-btod  leaders.  T  utortag.  Eealdoat 
phjrsiciaa.'*  Experloacod  physical  diroclav.  Biaach 
Camp  la  Rocky  Moaataias.  BookleL  * 


Canada,  New  Bnm: 


PflfTin  TTt/tntw  A  Summer  Camp  lor  Poys  and  Young  Men 
WUnp  Utopia  ^  Lak^  Utopia.  Outdcor  and  Tent  Life. 
Trout  and  Salmon  Pishing,  Canoeing,  Swimming,  Pasebal]  and 
Tennis.  Tutoring  if  desired  CoUege  Men  fcr  CouncilloTS.  Send 
for  Booklet.  J.  B.  Bsins,  Director,  with  A.  G  Spalding  &  Ero., 


Nbw  Yosk«  Woo.il..n.i. 


Camp  Wake  Robin 

In  the  Southern  CatskiUs.  Sixth  teaion.  For  boya  under 
Ten  areeks,  $ioo  For  booklet  and  infarmation,  addreaa 
_ H.  E  Lrm.B.  Riverdale  School.  Riverdale,  N.  Y. 


Camp  Sebago  for  Boys 


In  the  lake  rf^oox  of  Main^  eifrhteen  milea  from  Portland.  AO 
field  and  water  ai>orta— canoeing,  motor  boata  twimminK,  fishing, 
traraping,  tennia,  tutoring.  Col^ncted  by  expetimced  ^ucaton. 
Send  for  booklet.  Addiw 

_ _ EaNaax  H.  Wrrnan.  North  Cooamy.  N.  H. 


Hassachusbtts,  Orleans  (Ntartlu  s*a). 

Camn  Pnrtiinifnirtlt  Eleventh  rammer  Canfony  ae- 
k./amp  ronammiCUl  Umited  memberahip.  Bx- 

cellent  table.  Tennia,  Baseball,  Track  events.  Tramping,  Samnming, 
Learning  the  technicalities  of  salt-water  sailing  on  a  larga  bat 
unusually  safe,  nearly  landlocked  inlet  or  bay.  A  rammer  of  real 
Addrera  Dr.G.  E.  Whiti.  WeUealey  Haia,  Maia. 


Nbw  Hakpshibb,  Lakeport. 


Tbe  best  place  for 
-  -  -  your  boy.  Fishing, 

canoainiK  swimming,  tennis,  baseball,  golf,  koraeback  riding, 
etc  Where  boya  are  hapipy  and  healthy,  fira  and  Icarlesa,  safe 
and  shielded  lOaBtrated  booklet. 

_  M.  H.  HlooDT.  Box  as.  Waterbury.  Vt 


accomplish  meat. 


WiscoNsiM,  Delafield. 


Washington,  D.  C. 


For  Boys  and  Young  Men.  Tbe  Camp  of  camps  On  Trempealeau 
River  in  Western  Wisconsin.  Best  location  and  superior  advan¬ 
tages.  Don’t  decide  srithout  teeing  handsome  catalogue  Mailed 


Cams  St.  Jobw's,  File  D. 


Washington,  D.  C. 


DtsTsiCT  or  Columbia,  Washington,  17a 5  Connecticut  Ave. 

The  Colonial  School  for  Girls  K^“*G?:du.S^ 

and  dective  couraes.  Preparation  for  college  and  European  traveT 
Music.  Art,  Lsanguagea,  Expressioa,  Individual  Instructioo.  Advan¬ 
tages  of  the  Capitol  fully  utflisH.  Out-of-door  recreation  and 


Fairmont — A  School  for  Girls 

Regular  and  apecial  courses  Musk*  Art,  expreminn.  Prep- 
aratioo  for  foreign  travel  Columnn  Hiei^ta.  Playground 


STv>rtA.  For ad-lfess  Miaa  T.  f*.  Rvfrett,  Prarmal 


An  Meal  School  for  Girls  and  Young  Women 

Located  In  a  charming  park  often  acraa.  Surrounded  by 
and  srlUiln  easy  reach  of  the  many  and  varied  educational 
lauUtuUons  for  which  Waablngton  la  hnned. 

Cultured  Instructors :  delirhtftil  home  life;  refined  aaso- 
claUona ;  Bodal  advantages  wholesome.  Preparatory,  f '«r- 
ttfleata  and  OoUaga  Courasa.  Music.  Art  and  KlocuUoa. 
Utarature  on  requaat  Addreaa 


'The  advertisements  in  Eyery body's  Uasscine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  1. 


CoNHBCTicuT,  Norwalk. 

Overlook-Selleck  School 

A  preparatorv  school  for  wholesome  boys.  Careful  preparation 
for  cMleses  and  technical  schools.  Modemly  equipped.  All  Inti¬ 
mate  atMetics  encouraged.  For  circular,  address 

Mr.  Gborgb  Wilsom. 


CoMMBCTicuT,  Bridgeport,  865  Lafayette  St. 

The  Fannie  A.  Smith  Froebel  Kindergarten 

and  Traininer  i^hnnl  found  the  demand 

ana  x  raining  ocnuui  ,p»du,te8  greater 

than  we  can  tupply.  One  and  two  year  coorie.  For  catalogue, 
address  Fannie  A.  Smith,  Principal. 


National  Park  Seminary 


©Connecticut,  Suffield. 

Suffield  School  for  Boys 

buildings.  New  gymnasium.  Athletics.  Endow¬ 
ment  permits  the  best  for  the  reasonable  expense 
of  $350.  Ralph  K.  Beaecb,  A.M.,  Prin.,  Box  G, 
Connecticut  Literary  Institution. 


Connecticut,  Litchfield  County,  Cornwall 

Rumsey  Hall 

A  school  in  the  country  for  young  boys. 

Address,  Hiad  Master. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

District  op  Columbia,  Washington,  Mt.  St.  Alban 

National  Cathedral  School 

For  Girls.  Fireproof  Building.  Park  of  40  acres.  Unrivalled 
advantages  in  music  and  art.  C^ificate  admits  to  Collem.  Spe¬ 
cial  Courses.  The  Bishop  of  Washington.  President  Bocuxl  of 
Trustees.  Mas  Barboue  Walker,  M.A.,  Prin. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Lafayette  Square, 

HamUton  School  Opposite 

For  Girls  and  Young  Ladies.  til© 

Write  for  Catalogue.  White  HoilSe 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Hamilton  SEABaooK,  Princ  ipal. 

District  op  Columbia,  Washington. 

Bristol  School  for  Girls 

Home  and  College  Preparatory  Courses.  The  French  Depart¬ 
ment  occupies  s  separate  residence,  where  French  is  the  language 
of  thehouae.  Addreea  Miss  Alice  A.  Bbistol,  Principal,  Mintwood 
Place  and  igth  Street. 


District  op  Columbia,  Washington 

Martha  Washington  Seminary 

life  combined  with  advantages  of  National  Capital.  Two  years’ 
course  for  high  echool  graduates.  General  and  Special  Courses. 
Music,  Art  and  Domestic  Science.  $500  a  year.  Edwaso  W. 
Thompson,  Principal 


Disteict  op  Columbia,  Washington. 

Q^minarv  Home  and  day  school  for  girls, 
ceicoun  seminary  UnexceUed  location.  Course  leading 
to  diploma,  coQege  meparatory  and  tpec^  courses.  Certificate 
admits  to  college.  Exceptional  opportunities  in  Music,  Art,  Ex- 
preaeioo  and  Languagei.  Social  and  educational  advantages  of  the 
Capital.  Outdoor  sports.  Address  Mas.  M.  B.  Sombbvbll,  Prin. 


Maseachusetts,  Boston,  555  Boylston  St.  (Copley  Sq.). 

Chaimcy  Hall  School 

Eitsblidied  i8>8.  Prepares  boys  esclusively  for 

MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
and  other  scientific  schools.  Every  teacher  s  mecislist. 

Haoar  and  Kuet,  Principals. 


A  ir±as  ^ 
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For  Young  Women 

Washington, 
D.C. 

(Snbnrbs) 

Th« 
Glen 
School 


Tlim  Bimrj  the  •eheelt  ef  lU  mheBORMaRl  grewthi  lUrc- 
mmrkBhlr  cqalpaieMt  of  18  hmlldiRgB,  grouped  lo  College 
foohloo*  fonolmg  o  Mioiotore  vlllogoi  Ito  irololug  la  hoBie« 
■leklogt  Ite  devdoaneoi  efBoeolol  toleaUt  Ito  gleaooreo* 
Bight  eeolog,  aad  Btady  of  the  Capital— eaa  ho  told  fhllj  ool/ 
la  oar  eawogae.  AddroBB  Box  188,Foreat  xYld. 


The  Army  and  Navy 

Preparatory  School 

4105  Connecticut  Ave.,  Wnohlnglon.  D.  C. 

A  select  boarding  school  for  you^  men  and  boin.  'Thorough 
prmaration  for  colleges,  universities,  the  United  States  Military 
and  Naval  Academies.  Number  limited.  Small  classes.  SpKial 
courses.  New  building  with  increased  facilities.  New  gymnasium. 
Athletic  field.  Football,  baseball,  track  teams.  For  catalogue, 
address  E.  SWAVELY.  Prlnclpnl. 


National  Cathedral  School 

FOR  BOYS  (EFISCOPAU 

A  CMEtiy  ScIwsI  occEpyiEf  its  kewtifsl  sew 
hsEM  M  Hmm  St  AIIwr,  WgsbigftM,  D.  C 

This  school  has  an  able  faculty  of  specialists  and  offers  excep¬ 
tional  advantages  in  preparing  boys  for  colleges  and  universities. 
It  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Bishop  of  Waahmgton,  who  is  Pi^i- 
dent  Board  of  Trustees.  All  the  attractions  of  the  Capital;  delight¬ 
ful  location;  large  gymnasium.  For  catalogue,  address 
E,  1m  GREGG,  Hendmastpr,  Box  Q. 


District  op  Columbia,  Washington.  Drawer  841. 

Chevy  Chase  College  and  Seminary  sci^°  To? 

Young  Ladies.  Special  advantages  in  Music,  Art,  Elocution  and 
Domestic  Science.  Camous  of  deven  acrea.  Golf  and  other  outdoor 
sports.  Healthful  location  at  (^evy  Chase,  ‘‘Suburb  Beautiful. “ 
Artesian  water.  Address  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  N.  Barker,  Principals. 


District  op  Columbia,  Washington,  Connecticut  Ave.  and  M  St. 

National  School  Domestic  Arts  and  Sciences 

I  An  exclusive,  standard  school,  specializing  only  in  Domestic  Art 
I  and  Scienoe,  mamtaining  an  attractive  Dormitory  and  offer- 
I  ing  all  advantages  the  National  Capital,  Sec  illustrated 
I  catalogtie  B.  Address  Secretary. 


i  Massachusetts,  Worcester. 

!  Kimball  School  for  Girls 

I  University  Section  oi  Worcester,  Mass.,  94th  year.  Superior 
I  preparation  for  New  England  Colleges.  Scholarships.  Generu  and 
Sp^al  coursM.  Gymnasium  fidd  sports.  For  illustrated  catalogue, 
i  address  Miss  B.  A.  Kimball.  PrtncTpal. 
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**A  Sckool  of  DIstliictloa* 

IF  your  daugbter  has  amb»- 
ban  for  an  educatioQ  that 
shaN  be  complete  and  ud- 
der  the  most  favorable  wr- 
roundings;  where  the  price 
charged  is  commensurate  with 
the  advantages  given;  send 
now  for  the  new,  illustrated 
Year  Book;  it  shows  why 
this  school  is  better  than  the 
ordinary. 


Mount 

Ida 

Scbool 


For  GIRLS 

On  tbc  SnmiDat  ol  Monnt  Idn, 

6  miles  from  Boston 

A  piciiumtary  and  Saabac  icbool. 

Advanced  Elective  Coonea.  College 
Certifiemta  Ptiviage  (witboat  eaiam- 
tfMtiOB). 

Piaoo^  VoioBg  and  VioUn  with  Noind 
Men. 

nnwwBtir  Soeace.  GymnastiaBu  Ont- 
door  Sports.  Restdenl  Nwss. 

Pew  schools  give  such  exceptions! 

portunitics  cofnbtned  with  a  delightfm 

homr-liie.  Address 

81  Sumiikit  Stre«t 

NEWTON,  Mass. 


Lasell  Seminary 

Aubtmidgie.  MaMs  TeoAOetiroaBofloo. 


CwnweB  In  Lnngnntn.  Utwatam,  Bclaace.  Mnrte 
and  Art,  with  thorn  InetrucOon  In  the  thewjr  and 
pnetton  of  Houaebold  KesnomJen  TralniBK  la  gtrea 
In  thn  Art  of  Kntertatninit,  Honan  Fuiuiihlng  and 
Manaremoot  ICarfcetlnir.  Cooking.  Dreaa-Maklng  and 
MUllnary.  Traata,  Boalhig,  Bwlmtatiir,  RMtegaad 
•thor  vorti  aro  eaooaraced.  Addraae, 

6.  a.  WMSLOW,  Ph.  B..  PtiaclMi 


R.OGERS 

Hall  School, 

For  Giris,  Lowell,  Mass. 

TMili  tight  mlnartee  traae  Beataa.  Thoroogk  aid  coapleti 
geonoretlaa,  not  ealp  tor  aS  Iho  laaSag  callegee.  bnt  tor  aoeial 
life.  Mew  Knglenr  Cellege  aatranca  cartilhato.  Advanced  general 
oourea  tor  High  School  Oradnatea.  Coapleta  groonds  tor  aU 
outdoor  iporls.  WeS  voatSatod,  eanap  baOdtoge  with  eafa  eanlu- 
tion.  Colonial  aiaBaian,  cottageg  and  gyniuatiuni.  Fbr  catalocua. 

addraae  mss  SUVS  to  FASaoHg[.S  A.  — ~a— . 


DEAN  ACADEMY 

FRANKLIN,  MASS. 

Young  men  and  young  women  find  here  g  home-like 
atmosphere,  thorough  and  efficient  training  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  broad  culture,  a  loyal  and  helpful  school  spirit. 
Liberal  endowment,  permits  hbersl  terms,  lyoo  per  year. 
For  catalogue  and  information  address 

ARTHUR  W.  PEOtCE.  LRt.  D..  PriacipaL 


UASSACBCSsm,  Wdksley  Hdls. 

Rock  Ridge  HaU  ^  E^SaiS^ 

most  besuttful  viUsgss.  lastractocs  sbU,  coipmcnced.  mstuse. 
Thorough  pmsimtioo  (or  coUe^  Uonsusl  sttsntion  given  to  boiTf 
under  1$.  Wdl-regtilstcd  dsuy  lives  for  sU.  Lsrge  ^tnnssium, 
with  swinuning  xxx^  Por  cmtskigtte  sddreH  Dr.  O.  B.  wniTs.  ^ 


MAtsACBVSsm.  West  Bridgewster. 

Howard  Seminary 


_  _  .  CottsM  Prepsrsi 

Two  yenrt*  course  for  Scbool  grudustes.  Domestic  Science. 

Art  sikI  Music  stwlios. 

Miss  Sarab  B.  Lavgittob,  A.M..  PrincipBl. 

Massacbusbtts.  Boston.  Roxbury,  43  Si.  Jssnes  Street. 

The  Weston  School  for  Girte 

Fits  garb  far  life  as  wall  ss  for  essmiastinna  It  ■  ditferent.  better 
and  worth  hiTestigstiac. 

Mas.  ELiaABSTH  Mathbws  Ricbabdson,  AB.,  PrincipaL 
Rev  S.  S.  Matbbws,  O.D,,  Dean  and  Treasurer. 

Massachosbtts,  Norton.  (30  Uflea  From  Boston.) 

Wheaton  Seminary  for  Young  Women 

yGth  yeer  LArge  endowment  permits  moderste  terms.  Certifi* 
cstes  to  College.  Advsaeed  coums  for  high-school  grsdustes  snd 
others.  New  gymnssium  snd  sQ  sports  For  cs^ogue  snd  book 
views,  address  Rsr.  Samubl  V.  Oolb,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Pres. 


A 

School  of 
TnuDtioitM 


Abbot  Academy 


ANDOVER,  MASS. 


FamouB 

Edmeationei 

Toum 


Eightieth  vear.  Extensive  campns.  Complete  and  spacious  modem  buildings  —  Art  Gallery,  Gvmiiashini, 
etc.  Athletic  brids  for  all  ontdoor  sports.  Pull  college  certificate  privileges.  Prepares  girls  for  useful,  earnest 
lives  by  fostering  the  development  of  character.  Address  Thb  SBCaBTABT,  Abbot  St. 


SEA 

PINES 


A  HOME  SCHOOL 

P«r  Clrla  DealHtog  tasdlwMtaaa  AWfHnw 

Genuine  happy  borne  hte  with  peraoau.  alieetlooatc  cate.  Chawing  gMs  lamlied  by 
TThnlaaniaa  and  bcauUtuI  Ideals  ot  usetul  wumaaboud.  The  Cape  cUmau  Is  exocpUooallf 
tavorahie  lor  an  mMm.  mv.  which  we  ntske  sttractiva  sod  regning.  Forty  acres:  pine 
groves,  seatiiare.  poolaa  Hygiene  sad  moral,  are  observed  repeelsBy  tor  results  to  heahb, 
character  and  edaeatleo.  Oymnastica.  Mutic,  Handiwork,  Doaaalle  Arts,  Frcacb.  Oenaan. 
Hpanlah — natlva  frh— .  AD  brsnohes  ot  study  uadar  patient  and  enthutiaatlc  taslnietora 

Address  Prtvste  Soanaer  Camp.  _ 

REV.  THOMAS  BICKFORD,  Mias  FAITH  BfCKrORD.  Prlactpato. 

East  Brewster.  Ca^  Cad.  Maw. 
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BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

Jtm  SMsirMtf  »>•»/  Mvr  Mrim 

F - 'r-*  XWl 

BRADFORD.  MAM. 

TkMr  ariki  IraB  Bosiob,  la  Ike  Iwautilul  Mtfrlaiar  VaBtr. 

Fmaalu  ganaifc  aad  Modern  equipment.  Ceiti&cata  adatfts 
•a  liaiBac  caOexaa  CoUen  PteiiMateer  Caune  oi  tre  Tcan. 

Two  jmar  caaese  lor  Hi^  Sekooi  gndnatea. 

Addreie  Mina  1.A1;RA  A.  KNOTT.  A.  M..  rrlailaal. 


LELAND  POWERS  SCHOOL 


—  STUDY  WITH  A  MASTER  ■  '  "™ 

Voice  development.  Public  reading.  Interpretation  of  literary  masterpieces. 

Dramatic  Art.  Training  of  teachers.  Address 

UELANO  POWERS.  PrlRClpal.  177  HnatlRaton  AvcRue.  Boston.  Ma— . 


IfAuacBuarrrs.  Billerica,  (ao  milea  from  Boatoo.) 

The  Mitchell  Military  Boys*  School 

A  thoroo^ily  modern  military  home  echool.  Boy*  admitted  8  to 
1 6  inchiBtve.  Hooorabte  dismissal  from  last  school  required. 
Special  matron  for  younger  boys.  Number  limited.  Catalogue 
upon  request.  A.  H.  Mitcksll,  Head  Master. 


MasaacstTSsm,  Easthampteo. 

Williston  Seminary 

A  modem  icbool  for  boya.  roth  year  begina  in  September.  Cot¬ 
tage  and  dormitory  ayitem.  Soentim;  and  prepaiato^  departments. 
Gyrnoasnim  and  athletic  field.  Conespoodcnca  aolioitcd  Addreaa 
Josspa  H.  Sawtbb.  L.H.D.,  Principal.  Box  1550  S. 


.  Principal.  Box  1550  S. 


■ASSAonrarm,  West  Newton.  Box  P. 

The  Allen  School 

rdiant.  Individual  instnactioa.  Thoroogh  prepara- 
tioo  for  ocOege  or  adentific  srhnnlx  AtUebc  train¬ 
ing.  For  catalogue,  addreaa 

Etskxtt  Stars  Johis.  Headmaster. 


Mian  Anaia  CooUdga  Rnat  a  i»ta  Year 

Froebel  School  of  Kindergarten 

Normal  Classes  *»  kaidergarten.  «»- 

A.VAAAAIU  niaTv  Bud  playgTOond  pemtuna.  Poat- 

gradnate  and  special  coursca  Pierce  Bldg..  upieySq.,  Boatoo.  Maia. 


>iey  Sq.,  Boatoo.  Maia. 


Massachusetts.  Springfield.  180 Ccotrsl  Street. 

The  MacDuffie  School 

A  sdioal  for  the  careful  education  of  girls  and  young  women. 

ioHN  HACDurriB.  Ph.D  .  y 
sa.  JoHM  Macdu»»ie,  A.B..  /  Principals 

New  Jersey 

NbwJsssxt.  Bridgeton.  (j8  miles  from  Philadriphia.) 

West  Jersey  Academy 

Estsblished  t8$»a  HeRlthfidly  locste^  Superior  factdty. 
dividual  atteotioci.  New  Athletic  Field  with  qtsarter  mile  track 
Gymnaaium.  Swimming  Pool.  Satisfactory  imerence*  required. 
Tenna$4oo.  Gbougb  H.  Ecrbls.  A.II.,  Headmaster,  Box  408. 


acaoBOBac  build  mg  Locatioo  m  Urai^  Mountaa»~5oo  feet  dcvatioo. 
**Your  Boy  and  Our  School**  is  a  little  book  describing  Montclair's 
plau  of  individual  aasistaaca  and  in  which  the  Hsamnaster  says 
aoaas  pointed  rKWiy  which  wi&  interest  parents  no  matter  whm 
thair  sons  are  educated.  Mailed,  with  our  Chtalog.  upon  request. 
Mui  G.  MaeVkar,  A.M.sM  Waldeii  Places  Montclair,  N.J. 


Blair  Academy 

Blairatown,  New  Jersey 

fijd  year.  Prepares  for  any  Anserican  College.  New  build- 
inga;  gymnasium;  thorough  equipment.  Healthful  IcKation. 
Campua  too  acres.  Liberal  endosment  justifies  the  un¬ 
usually  low  ate  ot  $350. 

Pall  term  opena  Sept.  14th. 

JOHN  C.  SHARPE,  A.  M..  D.  D.,  PrindfiM,  P.  O.  Rox  Q. 


MassachusbttSs  Worcester. 

Worcester  Academy 

equipment.  Bight  building.  Special  laboratories.  Gymnasium. 
“Megaron,**  a  nol^  Recreation  Hall.  Perfect  Swimming  Poc4. 
New  athletic  field,  complet^y  equipped  77th  year  b^ins  Sept. 

13th  Illustrated  catalogue. _ D.  W,  AbbkcrombiXs  L.L.  D. 

Mamachusbtts.  Marion. 

Tabor  Academy 

Ob  the  shorea  of  Bxizaaids  Bar.  Modern  endowed  scdiool.  Co< 
edtscational.  Course  preparing  for  college  and  business  Handi¬ 
crafts.  $3*5  per  >*ear.  Address 

N.  C.  Hamblin.  Principal 


aMassachusbtts,  Boston,  Box  K,  4  Arlmgton  Street. 

Miss  McClintock*s  School  for  Girls 

General  and  CoHege  Preparatory  Coursen  Music,  art,  arts  and 
crafts,  domestic  science.  Resident  and  day  pupils. 

Miss  Mary  Law  McClintock.  Principal. 


Massachusbtts,  Duxbury. 

Powder  Point  School  for  Boys 

By  the  Sea.  The  mild  climate  permits  land  and  water  sports 
Prepares  for  coflege  or  business.  Extensive  grounds.  Modem 
equipment.  For  catalogue,  address 

Hbnry  P.  Moulton,  Jr.,  Prin*Jpal,  55  King  Caesar  Road. 

_ New  Jersey _ 

PRINCETON 

Preparatory  School 

College  preparatory  school  for  boys  over  fourteen.  Rapid  progresa 
possible  Decauae  ot  Uaaited  number  ot  pnpUs  (50)  sod  freedom  n-om 
rigid  elSMB  organimt’on  Excellent  equipment  and  facilities  In  the 
way  of  bulldioia  and  pounda.  Special  attention  given  to  athletics 
and  moral  welfare.  Personal  InapecUon  Invited.  For  year  book, 
*‘*‘^*‘**'  J.  B.  FINE.  Haadnaaatar,  Princatan,  New  Jersey. 


N  sw  J  sasEY.  Newton.  Box  6-C. 

Newton  Academy 

from  N.Y.,  on  D.,  L.  A  W.  attentwn  given  younger  and  back¬ 

ward  boys.  Academic,  Classical  and  Commercial  courses.  High, 
healthful  location.  Gymnasium.  Summer  camp.  Horseback  riding. 
Open  entire  year.  .  Rates  $400.  Philip  S.  Wilson,  A.M..  Prin. 


HE  STUDENT  IST  HERSELF' 
STUDIED  AT  OUR  SCHOOL 

iacuhr  to  kaow  each  Madeat  smI  help  her  to  becoow  aa  hoaest  and 
enthu&iastk;  acholare  keaity,  happy  girl,  vith  good  times  a-plenty  and 
hard  work  not  a  little.  Ccrflege  and  Hie  preparatioa;  coanes  art,  mu- 
eic.  domestic  science.  A  farm,  a  lake,  aad  all  la  die  hifis  of  New 
jersey,  with  Hadkettstowa  beahh  aad  a  $JM>,000  equipment.  Forcuta- 
/BSTwr  Mid  further  hnrticularr,  mddress  JONATHAN  M.  MefKKK. 
Ph.D.,  D.  D..  Ujackeitatowa,  H.  J. 


CENimkRY 


COLLEGIATE 
LTDTE 
IRLS 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Hagaxine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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New  Jersey 


ATHLETIC  GROUNDS 


LAWRENCEVnXE  SCHOOL 

Appropriate  Academic  Exercises.  Interesting  athletic  events.  Largest  gathering  of  alumni  ever  held.  All  foriiK-r 
pupils  and  masters  arc  cordially  invited.  .Alumni  catalogue  will  be  ready.  Anyone  not  yet  reached  will  kindly  si'iid 
address  to  Alumni  Secretary,  C.  B.  NEWTON,  LawreBcevllle,  N.  J. 

Fall  term  begins  Sept.  20tb,  For  illustrated  Register,  or  detailed  information,  apply  to 

KEV.  S.  J.  McPherson.  D.D..  Head  Maatcr.  Lawrcaccvtllc.  N.  J. 


NO  longer  co-eaticeUionai.  Prepares  boys  for  all  colleges. 
Classical,  Scientific,  English,  Commercial  and  Manual  Train¬ 
ing  Courses.  Elocution.  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music. 
Pipe  Organ.  SEPARATE  HOME  JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT 
for  boys  under  14.  Athletic  Field,  Gymnasium.  Competent 
Physical  Director.  .Summer  Camp.  73d  year.  Terms  $375. 
For  catalogue,  address 

J.  MORGAN  READ,  D.  D..  Prcaldeat.  Box  C. 


Wenonah  Military  Academy 

Wenonah,  Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J. 

lo  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Noted  for  its  high  scholarship 
and  character  building.  No  saloons  or  factories  in  the  town. 
Prepares  for  college  and  business.  Exceptional  faculty. 
Music  and  horsemanship.  Infantry  and  Cavalry  training. 
Largest  gymnasium  in  State.  8-acre  athletic  field.  Write 
for  catalogue. 

Maior  JOHN  R.  JONES,  Supt.,  Box  112. 

New  Jbesev,  Essex  Fells,  Box  toy. 

Kingsley  School  for  Boys 

pares  for  all  colleges  and  scientific  schools.  Individual  attention  in 
■mall  classes.  Gymnasium  and  extensive  grounds  for  athletics  and 
■ports.  For  catalogue,  address 

J  R.  Campbell,  M.A.,  Headmaster. 


IN  choosing  a  school  for  your  boy  you  place 
*  character  and  scholarship  foremost  In  your 
requirements.  So  do  we  in  selecting  boys  for 

The  Peddle  Institute 

OUR  AIM  IS: '  ’  The  Best  Boye  *  School  in  America” 

A  We  have  an  endowed  school  with  an  enviable  record  in  fit¬ 
ting  boys  for  college  and  for  life ;  a  strong  faculty  of  surcesa- 
f  ul  expeneoce  here ;  splendid  enthusiasm  among  our  SK>  boys . 

Jlxwationnlne  miles  from  Princeton;  region  nntnrpaa^ 
or  health.  Fine  equipment.  Hlxty  ai-res  campus,  athletic 
field,  gymnasiom  with  Indoor  track  and  swimming  pool. 
Well-appointed  laboraUnrles,  library  of  «aoa  volumes, 
obaervatory,  museum. 

1  We  prewe  for  all  ooUeges,  law,  medical  and  engineering 
■ehools.  Thorough  business  course.  Music. 

1  Kates  ftoo.  Lower  school  for  boys  11  to  14  years.  Forty- 
fthyear  openaSept.n,  Ulo.  Catalogue  and  booklets  sent 


on  request. 

B.  W.  BWETLAE*.  4.  PrtBsls.1, 


B.X  S-M.  Klshtstsva,  g.  J, 


New  Jersey,  New  Brunswick. 

Rutgers  Preparatory  School 

school  Healthful  location;  6o  minutes  from  New  York,  90  min¬ 
utes  from  Philadelphia,  on  Penna.  R.  R.  Athletics  under  expert 
coaches.  Terms  $400  snd  up.  Summer  camp,  Schoodtc  Lake, 
Maine.  Address  Mtsok  T.  Scudubs,  Headmaster,  Box  D  a. 


New  jBRSBr.  Englewood 

Dwight  School  for  Girls 

cates  accepted  by  leading  coUem.  Limited  number  of  pupila  insures 
individuat  attention.  Pour  buildings;  spacious  grounds.  Suburban 
to  New  York.  Gymnasium.  Tennis,  nding.  Address  Box  6to 
Miss  Creighton  and  Miss  Farrar,  Principals. 


Nrw  Jersey,  Bordentown-on-the-Delaware. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute  £“^m5ke 

manly,  tuccessful  men — ph^cally,  mentally,  morally.  College 
and  buaineu  preparatioa.  Catalogue.  Summer  camp  in  Ontario 
woods,  Canada.  Kev.  T.  H  Landon,  A.  M.,  D.  D..  Principal 
Lieut-Col.  T  D.  Landon,  Commandant. 


The  Groff  Country  School 

_ Deal  Beach  f  New  Jersey _ 


Summer  term,  July  1  to  September  15.  to  coacb  young  men  for  fall 
college  examinations.  Stndents  received  lor  one  month  or  longer. 

The  Oroll  School  has  bad  for  years  an  imrlvaled  record  tor  quick  and  thorough  preparation  of  young  men  for  college.  It  Is 
regularly  Placing  In  coHeae  without  rondltlous  boya  who  have  tuled  elaewbere,  and  by  lis  system  of  Individual  Instruction,  hav¬ 
ing  no  grades  or  '‘torms,''  It  frequently  covers  the  usual  two  years  o(  work  In  a  year  or  leas. 

The  school  now  baa  to  offer  also  an  unrivaled  aehool  plant  and  equlptnent,  having  purchased  ‘‘Klldyaut,’*  the  magnificent 
estate  of  the  late  Daniel  O’Day  of  the  Standard  Oil  Oo.,  at  Deal  Beach,  on  the  Jersey  Coast. 

The  new  location  ^r^vldes  not  only  adequate  class  room  and  school  equlpmeot,  but  every  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
moM  modem  home  with  surf  bathing,  boating  (on  Deal  Lake),  golf,  horseback  tiding  and  otim  outdoor  sports. 

EnroUsnent  is  limited.  A  uyaratt  detartmtnt  fir  Hjs  *  te  U yten.  Fall  term  begins  Serlembcr  26.  Address 
JOSEPH  C.  GROFF  (A.  B.  and  Class  IMJ,  U.  S.  N.  A.), 

2»  W.  72nd  St.,  New  York— or  ’Klldysart,”  Deal  Beach.  N.  J. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magatine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


New  York 


MissC.  ELMason’s 


For  Girts 


Youg 
Worncs 

TiM  CMfle 
Tarrytown- 
oa-HoSsoa, 
N.Y. 

most  beautiful  hd^ts  of  the  Hudson.  30- 
An  ideal  union  of  home  and  school 
proximity  to  the  academies  of  art 
environed  by  the  most  beaiitU 
inflner.res.  CoUccc  prepara- 
courses ;  all  departments. 
For  illustrated  circular, 
LL.  M.,  LAck  Box  7%5 


—  ^Can  Help  You 

A  course  in  this  most  widely  known  business 
school  will  itive  you  a  thorough  business  training 
and  qualify  you  to 

Increase  Your  Salary 

Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,  Typewriting.  Penman¬ 
ship.  Civil  Sr-rvicc  and  Academic  Departments. 
Telegraph  and  Railway  Work  also  successfully 
taught. 

A  national  reputation  based  on  more  than  50 
years  of  successful  experience  attracts  students  from 
all  parts  of  America  and  many  foreign  countries. 
Delightful,  recreative  environment.  No  vacation. 

More  than  1,000  young  men  and  women  trained 
and  placed  in  paying  positinos  each  year.  Write 
for  FREE  prospectus  to 

CLEMENT  C.  GAINES.  BLA..  B.L.,  nrcsideat 
Box  682,  Pongiiha  r pwle,  N.  Y. 


New  York 
Military  Academy 

ComwaD-on-Hodson,  N.  T. 

The  Academy  Is  now  building  and  will  btye  ready 
tor  occupancy  on  September  1st  four  large,  flre- 

Eroof  buildings  to  replace  those  recently  destroyed 
y  fire.  These  buildings  when  completed  will  con¬ 
stitute  the  most  beautiful  and  complete  military 
I  school  equipment  la  the  country,  excepting  only 
West  Poial,  and  will  accommodate  300  cadets. 

For  Cmtmlomoo  mdJrort  thm  Soermtary 


New  You,  Ithaca,  syo  N.  Cayuga  St. 

Ithaca  High  School  tee^ov'S^.i^ 

students  for  47  different  coUeeea.  Complete  eqmpment.  Ubnurics, 
labiratofies.  7  acre  athletic  fieU.  etc.  Secures  all  regents  credentials. 
Students  can  enter  any  time.  Tuition  tioo.  For  catalogue,  ad¬ 
dress  P.  D.  Botitton,  D.Pd..  Supt. 


New  York.  Aurora. 

The  Somes  School 

Ideal  home  for  thirty  boys.  On  Cayuga  Lake,  near  Cornell 
University.  College  preparation  by  exp^  teachers.  Individual 
and  class  instnKtion,  modem  equipment,  healthful  locatioa. 
Unusual  opportunities  for  outdoor  recreatioa.  $600. 


Nbw  Yobk,  Valhalla.  Weatcheater  Co. 

Chappaqna  Mountain  Institute 

40th  yeuT.  Occupying  its  beautiful  new  buildings  at  Valhalla,  aj 
milmfromN.Y.  70 acr^  500 ft.  altitude.  Preparatory.  Commercial, 
Manual  Training  Musk.  Separate  residence  ai>d  Home  Mother  for 
young  children,  tjoo— tS75  a  year.  Summer  Camp.  Address  Box  R. 


Nbw  Yobe,  Ossiniag-aa-Hudsaa. 

Mount  Pleasant  Academy 

tatioo  of  thorouMy  preparing  bews  for  college,  scientific  acho^  or 
Imsinesx  Deligntful  home  life.  Manual  tninirig.  Location  only  31 
miles  from  New  York.  Mount  Pleasant  Hall  a  for  boys  under  13. 
Write  for  catalogue  to  Charlbs  Pbbdbucr  Bav^itc,  Box  511. 


Vcrbcck  Hall 


Saint  Jalm’s  Sdiool 


Manlius  School 

MANLIUS.  N.  Y. 

A  school  that  successfully  combines  thorough 
preparation  for  college  or  business  with  mili¬ 
tary  training.  For  the  past  six  years  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  War  Department  as  “Distin¬ 
guished  Institution’’ — a  rank  attained  by 
few  military  schools.  Engineering  course. 
Only  body  of  cavalry  composed  entirely  of 
boys.  Summer  session  opens  June  20th. 
For  catalogue  and  information  address 
WM.  VERBECK.  A.  BL.  Prlmelpal 


Summer  School- 


If  you  are  leaving  High  School  or  College 
and  wish  to  obtain  a  situation  in  which  you 
have  every  prospect  of  rapid  advancement  in 
business; 


If  you  are  imemployed;  or  dissatished  with 
your  present  position;  or  get  very  low  wages 
and  have  no  nope  of  promotion 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


New  York 


1  ESTUUSiED  1124 

IxcnsscMcr  troy.  n.  y. 

Polytechnic 

Institute 

Courvet  In  Civil  EnRineerini^  (C.  E.).  Mechanical  Enfineeria^ 
(M.  E.)«  Electrical  Engineering  (E.  E.)  and  General  Science  (B.  S.). 
Also  Special  Courses. 

Unsurpassed  new  Chemical,  Phvsical,  Electrical.  Mechanical  and 
Materials  Testing  Laboratories. 

1-or  catalogue  and  illustrated  pamphlets  showing  work  ol  graduates 
and  students  and  views  oi  buildings  and  campus,  apply  to 

JOHN  £.  NUGKNT,  BerUtrar 


<l^len  €ben 

®n«tbr'II^D»on 

Tbn  School  Benotlful  for  GIria 
Povghknopnla,  N.  Y.  la  the  HIchInnda 
Vassar  Frepaiatory  and  Finishing  Courses.  Music,  Art, 
Elocution,  Physical  Culture.  Ootdoor  Uf •  n  apodkhy. 
No  examinations.  Ideal  climate.  New  buildings;  twelve 
acres.  Select,  limited  membership.  For  booklet,  address 
Director.  Dr.  Frrdrrk:  Martin  Townsrnd. 

TE&MSi  BSMayenr.  NO  EXTRAS 


I  New  York,  Uingbamton. 

THE  LADY  JANE 
QREY  SCHOOL 

-  For  Girls.  Special  and  regular 

courses.  Preparation  for  college 
and  European  traveL  Girls  may 
lie  chaperon^  to  New  Yorh  and 
Washineton  during  the  vacations. 
Mrs.  Janb  Grrv  Hydr 

I  Miss  Mary  r.  Hyde 

THE  LIBRARY  MiSS  jANB  BRBWSTBR  HYDB 

Principals. 

New  York,  Owning. 

The  Dr.  Holbrook  School 

PreMfatory  School  for  Boys.  Established  i866.  Situated  on 
Briar  Cliff.  500  feet  above  sea  levd.  Satisfactory  references  as  to 
character  are  necessary  for  enrollment.  Pcm*  fllustrated  catalogue. 
address _ Thb  Db.  Holbrook  School. 

Nbw  Yobk,  Tarrytown-on-HudsM. 


Mohegan  Lake  School 

Modern  buildings.  Healthy  location  on  MohegM  Lake,  in  the  heart 
the  Highlan<U  of  the  Hudson.  Physical  training  and  all  outdoor 
sports  under  competent  Director.  Btwklet. 

A  B  Linorr.  A.M..  Chas  H.  Smith.  A.M.,  Principals. 


Nbw  Yobk,  New  York  City.  50  West  96th  Street. 

Dr.  Earle’s  Collegiate 

tory  and  finishing  tcho(4.  Music.  Art,  Languages.  Social  Ponns, 
So(^  and  Literary  Secretaryship,  Foreign  Travd,  Household  Arts, 
Physicai  Culture.-* Pull  equipment,  trained  instructors  Catalogue. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Earlb. 


Nbw  York.  Bronxville.  (In  beautiful  Lawrence  Park.) 

Brantwood  Hall  School 

For  GirU.  Thirty  minute,  from  New  YorV.  Certificate  admit,  to 
leading  coUcwes;  ddightful  home  life,  every  <^portunity  for  outdoor 
■port,  and  phyaical  training  Separate  buddi^  for  recitatiooi 

The  Misses  Maine,  Principals. 


New  York.  Poughkeepsie. 

RIVERVIEW  ACADEMY 


A  College  Prepaiatorv  School  for  Bo)a  School  opens  September 
aiEt.  1010.  The  completion  of  the  7sth  school  year  will  m  ode- 


aiat.  1010.  ine  completion  ot  tne  7stn  scnooi  year  wui  ne  oete- 
bratM  in  June,  1911.  Catalogue  sent  on  request. 

Joseph  B.  Bisbes.  A  M.,  Principal.  Box  70S. 


New  Yore,  AurorR^)n.CR>-ugR. 

Misi  Goldshith's 
waucoun  school  for  girls 

(Formerly  The  Wells  School.)  On  the  east  ihore  of  Cayuga  Lake. 
Thorough  preparation  for  any  college.  General  academic  and  spe¬ 
cial  couries.  Phyaical  culture.  For  booklet  addrcia  Miss  Anna  R. 
Goldshith,  A.B.,  Prin.,  Aurora-on-Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN 

ACADEMY 

OF 

DRAMATIC  ARTS 

FOUNDED  IN  1884 

1 

Connected  with 
Mr.  Charles 
Frohman’t  Empire 
Theatre  and 
Companies 

Franklin  H. 

President. 

For  catalogue  and  inform  atli 
THB  SRCEKTART.  EOOH  lit.  CAREEfilB 

>n  apply  to 

HkhU  KCW  TORK 

New  Yoee.  Peekskill,  Box  E. 

Peekskill  Academy 

?8th  year.  Prepares  for  all  colleges  and  universities.  Over 
$100,000  spent  in  1909  on  new  buildings.  Inspection  invited.  For 
catalogue,  address  The  Pbincirals. 

New  Yobk,  Dobbs  Ferry -oo> Hudson 

Mackenzie  School  administered  rader  the 

cooditions  of  B  well-eodowed  school 
and  of  a  careful  home  for  the  thorough  preMration  of  150 
for  Colleges.  Technical  Schools  or  Business.  Physical  training  and 
athletic  coaching  for  every  boy. 

Jambs  C.  Mackbkzib,  Ph.D.,  Director. 

New  York.  Tarrytown>on-Hud8on.  BoxC-7. 

I^AnfAn  QriiAnI  Sp^udly  design^  and  equipped  for  train- 
X^cpiUU  OCUUUI  ^  educating  boys  up  to  16.  SUnds 
in  its  own  Park,  at  600  ft.  devatioo.  Gymnasium.  Athletic  Behl 
and  running  track.  Rates  $500.  Special  Department  for  Ihtlc 
boys  $400.  Illustrated  catalogue.  Summer  Camp 

Hbadmastbb. 


■  New  Yore.  935  Broadway,  or  Chicago,  1515 

Masonic  Tem^e 

n^^School  Information 

Free  Catalogues  and  advice  of  all  Boarding  Schools 
or  camps  in  U.  S.  Name  kind. 

American  School  Association. 

New*  Yore,  Gssintng-on-Hudson 

St.  Tohn’s  School  special  oppor- 

jvuM  0  tunitws  for  owck  preparation  for 

college.  Military  drDl.  Kindly  discipline.  Gymnasium.  Athlctk' 
held.  Swimming  pool.  $500  a  year  covers  all  expenses.  Catalogue. 

Rev.  W.  a.  Rannby,  A.M.,  Pd.B.,  Principal. 

New  York,  Scarsdale.  (40  minutes  from  New  York  CHy.) 

TTMthrnt*  Hfill  Thb  Misses  Lockwoods' 

ueauicoie  Xiau  collegiate  School  for  Girls 

An  the  Bdvantages  of  the  metropolis  with  fullest  opportimity  for 
wholesome  outdoor  life;  riding  tennis,  hdd  hocke>',  skating,  gvm 
nasium.  General  and  College  Preparatory  (Curses,  Music  and  An 


New  Yobk,  Yates  Co..  Lakemont,  Box  403. 

Starkey  Seminary 

upward.  Splendid  training  for  beat  college,  and  buaineaa.  A<1 
vanced  couraea  for  young  women  in  Art  and  Muaic.  Special 
attention  to  health.  Secure  rooma  early  for  Fall  entrance.  Rate'^. 
$aS0  to  $175.  Martyn  SUMHERBELL,  LL.T).,  Prea. 


New  Yore,  Poughkeepsie,  Box  808. 

Piifnam  TTall  Miaa  Bartlett'a  School  for  Giria.  Offera  excel- 
r  uuiaiu  Aitll  fa^itiea  for  college  preparation.  Offera 

general  oouraei  with  dipto^  for  thoae  who  do  not  care  t‘> 
attend  college.  Holda  certificate  right  for  all  leading  colleges 
Catalogue  on  requeat. 

Addreaa  Ellen  Clixbe  Baktlett,  Principn!. 


New  Yoke,  Irvingtoo-on-Hudaon 

The  Misses  Tewksbury’s  School  for  Girls 

40  minutes  from  New  York. 

Primary.  Intermediate  and  Collair  Preparatory. 


New  York.  Carmd.  Box  109. 

Drew  Seminary  for  Yoimg  Women  §3^  p"!! 

paratory  Courses  Music.  Art.  Elocutioo.  Domestic  Science.  Couth's 
tor  HM  SchocJ  Graduates.  Students  of  all  ages  received.  Special 
atteimon  to  health  Gymnasium:  Outdoor  Sports.  Rates  moderate. 
Address  Martha  L  Hanabvbgh,  President 


South  Dakota 


South  Daxota.  Kmpid  City. 

South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines 

The  State  Mining  School  located  in  the  Black  HiUa  Courar,  in 
Miniu  and  Metallurgical  Engineering.  Oimpiete  new  Mining  and 
MetananiGal  Laboratory.  Special  couraea  for  prepared  atudentb. 
For  catalogue  addreaa  the  SicaiTART. 


Aurora-on-Layuga.  n.  y.  I  ror  caiaiogue  aaoiv*  me  oacaa.aa.. 

The  advertiieinents  in  Everybody’.  Uagaxioe  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  t 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


Pennsylvania 


I 


**Fliic  Ifcntal  UscIpIlBc  and 
6ood  Home  Innaence** 

lUs  la  the  atatemant  uaed  by  one  door  petroos  la 
expreaatBslilaappreclatioootonrachooL  Weare$m€- 
eeitful  In  preparag  boys  for  any  American  CoUega  or 
SdratUlc  School,  nacanaa  we  0Ta  thmougb  study  lo 
character  and  radmdaal  aMdaacs  in  metkodi  tf 
study.  Cartificata  acesptad  by  all  coUagas  granUng 
certificate  prtrlleges. 

Kiskiorinelas  Springs 

>  Sk;tiool ’fSr- 

to  bMtttlfiiUr  located  oa  a  high  piateau  overiooktaw 
the  Conemaugh  Valtov.  Etovatkifi  l.Ml  feet.  Exeal^ 
la&t  boalth  record.  No  Uceneed  hotel  wltJ^  four 
Bttea.  Fine  modero  baltdinge.  Larga  gymaatouM 
wtth  cwlmmlng  pool.  Athleoci  encouraged.  Far 
baaattfuUy  iUuatrated  catalogue,  addreea 
Tlic  PrtMflpalg 


Washington  and  Jefferson  Academy 

A  preparatory;  boarding  school  for  boys.  Prepares  for  any 
College.  U  ni  versity  or  Technical  School.  Tutorial  system  of  in¬ 
struction,  a  separate  master  to  each  ^roup  of  ten.  Commodious, 
6reproof  dormitory.  Large,  splendidly  equipped  gymnasium 
and  athletic  field.  The  location  is  very  desirable,  the  climate 
healthful  and  invigorating.  Lower  school  for  boys  under  rs. 
Live  in  separate  cottage,  under  direct  charge  of  one  of  the 
masters.  One  hundred  twenty-third  year  (mens  Sept,  ai.igio, 
Porcatalog address  James  N.  Rulb,  Principal,  Box  O. 

Pennsylvania.  Washington. 


PiNNSTLTANtA  Lancaster. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy  Ent^^abSJt 

40  boys  to  colleges  each  year  Beautiful  grounds  Modern,  sanitary 
dormi tones  Laboratories,  gymnasium,  athletic  fi^d.  $195,000  in 
recent  improvements  Good  health  record  Terms  moderate  Cata¬ 
logue  T  G  Hslu.  a  U  ,  and  E  M  Hartman.  A  M  .  Principals. 


PsNNSYLTANU.  WuiiamspoTt.  Box  910 

Williamsport  Dickinson  Seminary 

Co-edocational  College  Preparatory,  Commercial,  Scientific 
Clamical  courses  Music.  Art  $300  per  year.  No  extras  Two 
Girmnaaums.  Term  opens  September  ryth 

Wm.  Pesrt  Eveland,  Ph.D 


Pennsylvania,  Lancaster,  Box  5.7 

The  Yeates  ^hool 

Endowed  Eatablisbed  1854  Teaches  boys  how  to  study — how 
to  master  a  subject  quickly  Has  an  enviable  record,  in  scholarship 
and  athletics,  bdore  and  after  entering  college.  Only  a  limited  num- 
ber  taken  Fssdseic  Gardiner.  A. M  (Harvard),  Headmaster 
Prnhsylvahia,  Chambetsburg 

Penn  Hall 

A  tboroufhly  good  preparatory  school  for  yotm^  women.  Also 
strong  Seminary  Courwt.  Rates  fjas  oo,  including  Languages. 
Klocution.  Art  and  Voice  in  class  All  rooms  have  private  batha. 
Beautiftti  locatioo  on  Wilson  College  Campus  Catalog  on  request 
Pennsylvania.  K^nnett  ^uare 

Cedarcroft  School  ^SiiciuK 

ing  One  teacher  to  six  boys.  Estate  of  Bayard  Taylor.  New 
Gym  Swimming  pool  Ex^t  athletic  supervision  Electric  light* 
steam  heat,  spring  water.  iDua.  catalogue 

_ Jsssg  Evans  Philips,  A.M  ,  Prin.,  Box  700 

Pbnnstlvania.  West  Chester. 

The  Darlington  Seminary 

Est  1851  A  high  grade  school  for  girls  Vaasar  prrpnrator. , 
English,  Music,  Art,  Expression  courses  MorstjKx^ial  and  physical 
culture  Cooveoieot  to  New  York,  Phils  and  Washington  $335. 

_ _ Fsawr  Paxs(im  Byr,  B.S  ,  Pres. 

PiHHtYLVANiA,  Jenkintown  / 

Abington  Friends*  School 

10  miles  from  Philsddphia.  Co-educstionsl  Prepares  for  lead¬ 
ing  colleges  Art  and  Musk.  Athletic  Field  Kate  ta8o  Endowed 
Homelike  surroundings  Careful  moral  training 

_ Addrets  Louis  B.  Amilir.  A.M..  Principal 

Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh.  Grant  Boulevard 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

usual  faciUtiee  afforded  students  DeeiraDle  location,  near  Sebenley 
Park,  dote  to  Carnegie  Institute  Buildings  new.  Tuition,  $35 
biudenta  may  enter  tor  a  halt  term  For  Bulletin,  address 

_ _ S  B  Linwawt,  Director 

Pbnn*tlvania~  George  School  O  .  Bucks  Co. 

George  School 

croimds.  SS7  acres.  New  Gymnasium  and  Laboratories.  Large 
uthUtie  field  Healtbfid  location,  as  miles  north  of  Phflnddphia. 
For  cntalog  addrem 

JotEEH  S.  Walton,  Ph  O.,  Prin. 


Sweet  Briar  College 

Sweet  Briar.  Va. 


Smith  and  Bryn  If  awr.  Four  years  of  coUegiite  aiuHwo  years 
of  preparatory  work  are  given.  Located  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  on  an  estate  of  3000  acres.  The  buildings 
are  modem,  and  the  conditions  for  health  are  unsurpassed. 
On  Southern  Railroad,  south  of  Washington.  Fifth  year  opens 
Sept.  30th,  1010.  Catalogue  and  views  sent  upon  application. 
DR.  MART  K.  BENEDICT,  President,  Box  113 


Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia,  Germantown. 

WALNUT  LANE  SCHOOL  for  GirL 

54th  year.  General  and  college  preparatory  courses.  Special 
course  for  high  school  graduates;  domestic  science;  native 
French  and  German  teachers.  Certificate  privileges — Welles¬ 
ley,  Smith,  Vassar,  Mt.  Holyoke.  Resident  Physical  Director. 
Catalogue  and  View  B(x>k  upon  request. 

Prank  S.  Magill,  A.  M..  Principal. 


f'^ISHOPTHORPE  MANOR 

The  Moratatai  School  for  Girls. 

Smtb  ICnUKH.  PIMU. 

OLACDB  H.  WTAirr,  Priadgal 
BUhe,  Etbelbert  Talbet.  Tlaltor 
ln**Aiaerica*R8w1tiRTlRnit,"  Ifomalaria.  Near 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Bpecial  building* 
brick  and  (tone)  jounalon  ityle  jmdoo*  groondi; 
atdoor  Ufa;  uperlor  table.  “The  kind  of  Mbool 
Irlt  like.**  Maale.  Art.  Klocutloo.  dtb  year, 
.ddrea*  TrM.Rr.r  for  booklet*. 

Term  01^0  a  Tear.  Na -Vxtraa” 


Pennsylvania,  Carlisle,  Box  34 

Conway  Hall 

Pounded  1783.  Prepares  thorou^y  for  any  college  or  technical 
school.  New  athletic  neld  and  weU-equipped  gymnasium  Rates 
$350  Special  Scbolan^ips.  Gbokgi  Edward  Rbed.  President 
For  particulars  apply  to  W.A  Hutchison, Ped.D  .Headmaster. 

Pennsylvania,  Mercersburg. 

Mercersburg  Academy 

Business  Let  us  send  you  our  catalogue  uid  booklet.  “The  Spirit  of 
Mercersburg."  They  will  prove  vaiUy  interesting  and  beneficial  to 
the  parent  confront^  with  tlw  educatioo  of  his  boy  Addresa 

_ William  Mann  Irvine.  Ph.D..  President 

Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh. 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

study  broad  and  modem.  Unusual  advantages  in  music  Fine 
location  in  the  Woodland  Road  district  Dilworth  Hall,  a  boarding 
school  fitting  girls  for  all  colleges — same  management  Catalogues 
on  request  Henry  D  Lindsay,  D  D  .  President 


leNNsmouiw 

Cotlefe 

CHESTER,  PcmngytvaBia.  i-.,' 

Deptes  is  Chrtl  EagtaMerbig  (CL); 
OKaisIry  (!.&);  Arls;^A&) 
Preparatory  Dcpartneit: 

WX**ilY  Thtroogk  uutructloa  is  *l*airatary  *tadies. 

VsmII  btalry.  ArNkry  aM  Canin' 

Our  Ala— Gr*al*«t  EHcteacy. 

A  SRtieaal  npatatl**  rr*ll*Br»  tt 
*y*taa  aad  chtracA  «f  randts. 

tafual,  ^  c-mw—m 

uST  PmMcirt. 


Pleoae  mention  Everybody’s  Magaxine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


Wilson  College 

FOR  WOMEN 

\  Chambersburg,  Pa.  / 

\  Aninititntionttuitcoin|wre«faTonblTWiUitliebl8he*t  m 
%  rnde  women’*  colle«e*  In  tbe  connuy.  Four  yenn’  m 
%  ooaneleadinKtodesreeA.B.  Afliielyeqiiippedmnilc  m. 
m  department  alToril*  many  adTaiitape*  for  tbe  (tudy  m 
%oC  both  Tocal  and  tnatmmenlal  moalc.  Art  da-  m 
\  partment.  Faculty  of  ts  experienced  teacber*.  m 
\  Fourteen  bulldlntt*  wltb  all  modem  improre-  m 
%meDU.  Fifty  acre*  of  Rroond*.  Healthful  loca-  m 
\tlon.  Term*  moderate.  For  catalog  addrcM  m 
\  K.  H.  REtilKR,  PkO.,  rrMMwt,  M 

%  a*  Celle**  lT*a**  m 


A  PENNsrLVANi*,  Birmingham. 

The  Birmingham  School,  Inc., 

An  excellent  *chool  for  girl*,  offering  either  academic  or 
college  preparatory  comae*.  Healthftil  location.  Gym- 
nasium.  Pnyaical  training.  Main  Line  P.  R.R.  Porcata- 
ww  Irgue  addre**  A.  R. Gaixa.  Pre*..  Box  L.  Birmingham.Pa 
PiNNSYLVANIA,  LititX. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary 

A  Home  School  for  Girl*.  With  Graduate  and  Special  Comae* 
A  school  with  an  uninterrupted  hiatory  from  1 7^  to  the  preaent 
time  must  be  rightly  founded  and  conducted.  Por  catalogue  ad¬ 
dress _ Rev.  Chas.  D  Kxeidek.  Principal. 

Maine 


Pennsylvania 


.  I  University  ot  Pittsburgh 

^  £  New  loeatloD.  near  Scbenley  Park  and  Carnegie  Inatltute.  New 

'  Gw  building*  and  new  laboratorle*  completely  equipped.  Unuaual 

advantage*  offered  lor  (tudy  In  tbe  following  acboola:  College  or 


FARMINGTON*  MAINE 

Oflfen  the  natural  attractiveness  of  the  Rangeley 
Lake  Region  and  the  quiet  surroundings  of  an 
educational  village.  Five  year  record— every 
new  pupil  with  one  exception  haa  registered  for 
the  second  year.  Private  Pullman  car  to  and  from 
Boston.  Ninth  Year  opens  Wednesday,  Sep¬ 
tember  28th.  Tuition  $700.  Address 
GEORGE  DUDLEY  CHURCH.  HewGwMoler 


Education,  Economlca  and  FInauice,  Mediclae.  Law,  Don- 
tl*lry.  Pharmacy.  Studenu  In  the  School  ot  Engineering  and  the 
School  of  Mine*  are  given  practical  work  by  tbe  cooperative  plan 
la  the  manufacturing  plant*  ot  Pittsburgh. 

Unexcelled  cUnlcaT  advantage*  lor  atudent*  ot  medldne. 

For  catalogue,  addren 

S.  B.  UNHART,  Secretary,  Grant  Baaievard,  Pittsbarth,  P*. 

PiNNavLVANU,  Waahington.  Eitabliahed  1836. 

Washington  Seminary 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls  General*  CoWm  Preparatory 
and  Spe^al  Courses.  Music  and  Art.  Gymnasium,  Iranis  and  Bas¬ 
ket  Ball.  Certificate  admits  to  leading  Colleges.  Por  catalc^c 
address  Miss  Lillian  M.  Kosbnerans*  Principal. 


PsNNA..  New  Wilmington,  Box  is*  (p  miles  from  New  Castle  ) 

Westminster  CoUege 

CUaaical,  Scientific,  Philoaophical  and  Teacher-Training  Courses, 
Music,  Art  and  Oratory.  Also  a  four-year  preparatory  course 
300  students.  Large  fai^ty.  Latest  equipment  Hmhest  moral 
standards.  Write  to  R  M.  Russell,  D.D.,  L  L.D.,  President. 

Pennsylvania,  Kingston. 

Wyoming  Seminary  Pounded  in  2844 

Co^ucational.  College  Prenratory  and  Business  Courses  De¬ 
partments  of  Musk,  Art  and  Oratory.  Pine  buildings  Beautifu! 
location.  Yeaiiy  rates.  $350.  66th  year  opras  Sept.  14th  Catalogui 
on  request. _ Address  L.  L.  Sfraoub,  DD.,  LL.D.,  President 

Southern  female  Colege 

lege  Home 

after  highest  Virginia  standards.  Social  training 
Five  buildings  with  gymnasium.  Regular  and  spt 
cial  courses.  Music,  Art.  Elocution.  $350  to  $350 
Arthur  Kylb  Davis,  A.M..  Petereburg,  va..  Box  300 


New  Hampshire 


Nbw  Hampshibb,  Meriden 

Kimball  Union  Academy 

tioos  of  the  New  Hampshire  Mountains  Experienced  instructors 
Certificate  privileges.  New  and  eeparate  dormitories  for  girl*  and 
boy*  Athletic  field  The  endowment  permit*  low  cost  of  $100 
Address  Chablxs  Alobn  Teact,  P^cipal. 


_ Vermont _ 

Vebmont,  Saxtons  River 

Vermont  Academy  ''s^SlbloS'ti.S^  1““"! 

school  for  the  wholesome  training  and  thorough  education  of  boys 
Special  attention  to  life  m  the  open.  Taue  supplied  from  th 
school  farms. 

_  Gborgb  B  Lawson.  A  M..  Prin 


Kentucky 


Kbntucky.  Millersburg,  501  Main  St. 

MILLERSBURG  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 

Beautiful  location  in  Blue  Grass  region,  near  Lexington. 
New  buildings.  Modem  equipment.  Able  faculty.  Ideal 
home  military  school.  We  live  with  our  boys.  Number 
limited.  Our  diplomas  accepted  by  best  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities.  No  basing.  Athletic  sports.  Music,  Orchestra,  etc. 
Handsome  Catalogue  on  request.  Address 

 Col..  C.  M.  Best,  Principal. 


Kentucky  Military  Institute 

7%m  ScKmol  with  m  Wintar  Hama  in  Floridm 
A  wen  managed  and  finely  equipped  echoed,  offering  thn 

-  ‘‘‘^eat  quality  of  academic  work. 

Courae*  leading  to  B.  A.  do- 
groce;  aloo  tecnnlcal  prepara¬ 
tory  course.  One  teacher 
for  every  Mbojre.  Diplo¬ 
mas  lasnad  by  the  State. 
The  ccbool’a  perma¬ 
nent  hocae  is  at  Lyn¬ 
don  (near  LonlsvlUe), 
Ky.  During  January, 
February  aad  March 


February  aad  March 
It  occupies  Its  beauti¬ 
ful  Winter  quarters  on 
the  Indian  Rhrer,  Eau 
OaUle,  FU.  Buildings 
osmed  by  the  ichom. 
Rates,  including  South¬ 
ern  trip,  1430.  Band  for 
laloc  and  Florida  booUat. 
eoL.  e.  w.  POWI.BIL  Bwa. 
BsaSA  kyndoa.  Kp. 


Thn  advertiaemcBta  ia  Bvntybody’s 


I  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Box  E. 

;  HamUton  College 

Standard  Jimior  College  Course.  Music.  Am  Elocutiaa.  Fi\ 
modem  bondings,  surrounded  Iw  u  beautiful  campus  of  six  acr> 
Faculty  of  a6,  American  and  Foreign  trained.  For  catalogu- 

addrem _ _ _ The  PaEitpxNT 

Kentucet,  Lexington,  437  West  Second  Street. 

CampbeU-Hagerman  College 

Board  and  tuition,  $300.  New  buildings.  Every  cooveoien,' 
EngUah.,  CoDanc  Preparatory,  Junior  College  Courses.  Music.  Ar-. 
ExMcamoQ  Physical  Culture.  Students  the  past  year  from  r- 
sUtes.  For  year  book  apply  to  G.  P.  SiUHONt.  Asaociatc  Presidmt 


Kbhtuckt,  Looisvfile,  Garvin  Place. 

University  School 

JO  CoUegw  aod  TccbntcRl  Schools  receive  our  grmdaRtes  withoir 
cxamiaAtioa.  Bustnees  Trsming,  Mxiiml  TrRifuii&  Nattire  Work. 
Athletics  and  GymiMStics,  ooder  spedalists.  Goodeqmpment  lo 
pnpfls  to  each  teacber.  Address  W.  H  Tharf,  Piincipal 


Alabama 


Alabama.  Eufsuia. 

Alabama  Brenau  College 

Open  fires.  Electric  lights.  Total  expense  for  irear,  tree 
Por  catalogue,  addrem 

Tbos.  G.  Wilsinson. 


BLIBB  ELECTRICAL  BCtlOOL 

.  OBats  a  ihmaaliral  anj  pmclkal  euuim  in  ELEci  ItKJ  1  Y*cemplr'*‘ 
IN  OFie  YEAR.  Saadaaw  aemsBy  ooaaburt  Dyaa^. 
,  Mobn,  etc.  Caaduama  keU  pood  p  anbaai  m  alartncnl  hdaniin. 
I  Fights  a  ntli  yaar  aoeas  Saptnubar  21.  Sand  (ar  (me  Calelo*. 
I  SfTahima  Asu..  Wmlikglna.  D.  C 
Mngaxine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  paw  •. 
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Virginia 


College  of 

William  and  Mary 

WILLIAMSBURG.  VA. 

Chartered  16^3.  Healthfully  located  on  the 
fskinous  Virginia  Peninsula,  where  the  American 
nation  had  its  birth.  Close  to  Jamestown. 
Yorktown  and  Richmond.  Alma  Mater  of 
Jefferson.  Marshall.  Monroe  and  a  host  of  other 
makers  of  American  history.  Regular  Aca¬ 
demic  Courses  leading  to  A.B.,  B.S.,  and  M.A. 
degrees.  Offers  courses  for  the  training  of 
male  teachers.  Total  cost  per  session  of  nine 
months  (board  and  fee),  $186.00.  Understate 
control.  Next  session  begins  September  15th. 
For  particulars  address 

H.  L.  BMiaCES,  Re0t»tr»r.  Bog  E. 


\ etc.  Located  in  the  Valley  of  Virgioia, 
Jmlt  property  covering  500  acres,  seven 
niln  north  of  Roanoke.  The  invigor- 
sting  mountain  climate  and  picturewpie 
0‘sf'  scenery  combine  to  render  this  location 
an  ideal  one  for  a  schooL  I'he  seven 
main  builfings  are  of  brick  enth  modem  cguipaient.  Tlie 
college  l>as  its  own  water  system  s^plied  by  mountain  springs. 
Mineral  springs  of  valuable  medicinal  <iaa lilies  on  the  grounds. 
For  catalogue,  address 

MiSS  MATTY  L.  COCKE,  Pres.,  Bex  312.  HoKns.  Va. 


ViBGiMiA,  Port  Defiance. 

Augusta  Military  Academy  (Roller’s  School) 

In  tfa*  famodB  Shenandoah  Valley.  A  country  school  with  mod¬ 
em  equiptnent.  Electric  l^fats.  Steam  beat.  Gymnasiuni  in 
coarse  ai  coostmetioo,  cootaniittg  bowitng-aDey.  swimming-pool,  etc. 
Experienced  instmetom  36  years  oi  successi^  work.  For  cata¬ 
logue  address  Port  Dstiancb.  Virginia. 


Virginia,  DanviUa. 

Randolph-Macon  Institute 

tory  and  Special  Courses  for  those  not  wishing  to  go  to  coSotc. 
Vo^  and  instrumental  Music.  Art  and  Blocutioa.  Attractm 
home  life.  Gymnasium.  Branch  of  the  Randolph-Hacon  Svstem. 
Catalogue.  Addrem  Chas.  G.  Evans.  Prki. 


ViHCiNiA.  Staunton. 

Mary  Baldwin  Semina^ 

For  Young  Ladies.  Term  begins  Sept.  Sth,  191a,  In  Shenan¬ 
doah  Valley  of  Virginia.  sq6  students  from  33  States  pest  session. 
Terma  Moderate.  Eater  any  time.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Miss  B.  C.  Wbimab,  Principal. 


VnaiNiA.  Bowling  Green.  Box  43s. 

Bowling  Green  Seminary 

clodingtaitioo  and  board,  $167,509  Mthymr.  Branch  of  tkt  Semtk- 
fm  Semmary  System,  In  one  of  the  beautiful  and  historic  towns 
of  Virginia.  Strong  faculty.  Certificate  to  leading  colleges.  PW- 
Homenal  hoa&h.  Address  Rer.C.  K.  Millican,  A.B..  Prin. 

Virginia,  Dayton,  Box  loa.  (Near  Washington,  D.  C.) 

Shenandoah  Collegiate  Institute 

Co-edncatkmal.  College  preparatory.  Broad  variety  of  mustral 
counes,  inrinrting  pipe  organ  and  orchestra.  Piano  tuning.  Cer¬ 
tificate  admits  to  University  of  Virginia  and  other  colleges.  Terms: 
tiyotofaoo.inclixliiigboaTdandtuitioa.  Address  &  C.  1. 


ViBOlHiA,  Warrentos. 

Fauquier  Institute  ^sSiISd^ 

Piedmont  regioa  of  Virginia,  ss  mdes  from  Washington.  A  limiteH 
and  thorough  home  school.  Retes,  $soo  upwards.  Catalogua  on 
n-’iuest. 

Nblub  V.  BuTLsa.  Principal.  Box  ,. 


Staunton  Military  Academy 

Am  Ideal  Home  School  for  Momly  Boyo 

370  Boys  p-om  4S  SUUea  last  sesston. 
X  Largest  Prlsate  Academy  in  tKe 

/  \  SoutM.  Boys  from  to  lo  20  years  old 

/  \  jrrevurtd  tor  the  t'nirersUies,  Oos- 

j  \  emtiMfii  Academies  or  Business. 

I  \  I;M0  feet  above  sca-Ievel;  pure. 

/  \  dry,  bracing  mountain  air  01  the 

I  I  famous  Shenandoah  Valley.  Pure 

I  I  roinerai  spring  waters.  Military 

I  I  training  aevelops  obedience, 

\  I  healtfa  and  nuinty  can^e.  Fine 

\ shady  lawns,  nmnesinm,  swim- 
ming  imol  and  aOiletic  paik.  Daily 
drills.  Boys  from  homcsi'of  refine- 
ment  only  dcsiied.  Pcnonal  hiAvid- 
nal  instruction  by  our  Totorial  Svh- 
tern.  A(;aripasg- fifty  jmmrn  old. 
New  $ll)Q.0iri  barracks,  full  equipment,'  abeolutely  fire-pff>of. 
Charcts$360.  Haadsofne  cat^ogRe  freob 

CAPTAM  ML  n.  KABIL  A  M.,  PimciMl.  SMUNTON.  VA 


6  F.VERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 

Virginia 


VimciNU,  Danvflle 

Xh®  DftnvillA  School  boys.  Bxcenently  ■ituatr<l 
inC  l^anvilie  ocnooi  in  the  Virgini«  Hilli.  Pine  build 
iniis  Uodern  equipment.  Prepares  for  University  or  Tecbniti.) 
School.  Attendance  double  that  of  last  year  t  joo  a  year.  Write 
at  once  for  Qluatrated  catalogue. 

Wm.  Holmbs  Davn,  A.B.,  Headmaster,  Box  lor. 


ViaciNiA,  Hampton. 

Hampton  CoUege 

special  courses  In  Music  and  Art.  Mild  and  h^thful  climate, 
histoiic  and  beautiful  surroundings.  Ten  minutes'  ride  from  Old 
Point  Comfort.  For  catalogue  and  further  particulars,  address 

Miss  Pitchett. 


In  iamous  Valley  of  Virginia 

For  OIrls  and  Young  Ladles.  44th  year.  College 
PreparatoiY  and  Finishing.  University  SpecUll^ 
Patronage  drawn  from  every  quarter  of  the  United 


Patronatw  drawn  from  every  quarter  of  the  United 
States.  Handsomest  school  building  In  the  State." 
Preserve  of  several  hundred  acres  !«■  outdoor  life  and 
sports.  Phenomenal  health  record.  Distinct  reputation 
for  home  life  and  for  making  finest  woman  of  the  glil. 
Terms  tM.  Two  railroads.  Address 
SOUTHERN  SEMINARY  Box  8S2  BUENA  VISTA.  VA. 


ViauiMA.  Manassas.  (The  BattleSeld  City.)  Box  B. 

Eastern  CoUege  ?^'y''“';[Ses“^ch“ilteA.5‘^^^ 

Honor  High  School  graduate*  finish  same  in  three  yo*rs«  Prepara- 
lory.  Music.  Art,  Expression  and  Domestic  ocience  bursts 
Modem  buildings.  Healthful  clifnate.  Noo*denofnmatiooal.  $215 
nyear  Catalogue. _ Huaviw  U.  Roop,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Pies. 


ViaciNiA,  StauntoQe 

Stuart  HaU  Formerly  Virginia  Female  Institute. 

Church  School  for  Girls  in  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  Intermeduitr 
and  CoUege  Preparatory.  New  Gymnasium  and  Infir^ry.  67th 
Session.  Unusuu  advantages  in  Music.  Address 
_ Masia  Pbwplkton  Duval,  Principal. 


Virginia,  Warrenton.  (50  miles  from  Washington.) 

Bethel  MiUtary  Academy 

and  economical,  devrioping  cultured  Christian  manhood  in  sout 
bodies.  FuU  courses.  Able  instructors.  Personal  teachin 
Chatges,  $150  yeaiiy.  For  catalogue,  address 

Col.  Wm.  M.  Krmpbr,  Superintendent 


West  Virginia 


West  VikOiNiA,  Aldersou. 

AUeghany  CoUegiate  Institute  r^d^w^mci  ‘ 

Terms,  including  board  and  tuition,  1 1 8  7.50.  Branch  of  the  Southt  i 
Seminary  System.  In  the  beautiful  Greenbrier  Valley.  Delightf 
climate.  Lower  School  for  younger  pupila.  Boating,  etc.  Splra<!i 
health.  Strong  faculty.  Rxv.L.S.  SHisaa,  A.B.,  Prmcipal.  Btox  jj. 


Powhatan  CoUege 

counss:  Music,  Art,  KlocutSoo.  Teatmer’s  and  Business  Cour&t 
Healthful  k>catioa  near  Waahtngton,  D.  C.  Rates  $350,  an 
upward.  Catalogue.  Address 

S.  P,  Hatton,  A.M.,  LL.  D.,  President 


ELIZABETH  COLLEGE 

..CONSERVATORY OFMUSIC  Chw1o«..N.C 
A  HIGH.GRADB  CXFLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

m.  Ctai.  IR  laalRt  I.  tk.  IbaM  AArrill.  4WrlM  tt  Hark  OrrrSrr 
nflM  raaRiasM.  W  M  knllkfia  alcRIto.  It  H  Ml  rSISI,  .«  Ip.li  hr  Ik. 
M  pSnlcRl.  MMI  rrS  aaRl  Mitw.  kt  lb  MtMaib  i.  S.  u4  EbMi» 
iWvta  OubR.  HRbfc  AM,  Eir—"’*-  ••  ■«>»'>■***■  «WMWl«.a4RRrtR4 

aWbl.  SSMSk  klbbU,  Fw  »i4tm 

niARLKS  n.  KING.  President 


South  Carolina 


South  Casolina.  Columiita. 

CoUege  for  Women 

Grants  the  degrees  of  A. B.  and  A. M.  Departments  of  Mttsic.  Art. 
Domestic  ^ence,  etc  Wril-equipped  buildings.  Out-of-door 
exercias  Beautiful  location.  Catalogue  on  request.  Address 
R  E  MrCLiKTOCC.  A.B.,  President. 


Georgia 


A  COLLEGE  FOR  ! 
WOMEN  i 

Mask  ahd  Art 


CONVERSE 

COLLEGE 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


ROBT.  P.  PELL.  Utt.  D.. 
Preshtoat 


CHICAGO  MUSICAL  COLLEGE 

Now  In  iU  NEW  HOME,  Factnar  the  Eake  Front  PnrU 
Finest  building  of  Hr  kir  I 
in  existence— ^us<ng  tl  >- 
larfeet  of  all  lnstttuii>  r 
of  Muslcnl  Lowntiig. 

Containing 

ZIEGFELD  HAI  L 

Offering  unsurpaswril 
rlUtlcc  lor  rebearsalx  s'  1 

SubUc  nppearanres  of  t>  ■- 
enu  bi  Concert,  Op  .i 
and  the  Drama. 

An  Branchen 

MUSIC 

ACTINO  EXPRESSK  < 
OPERA  IMin  Laapu  i 

4Mh  SsaHa  Bvlat  ScR.  1 ' 

NOTE — AppUcatloDs  l< 
^45  nee  and  IW  aan 
BAolaiiailps  will  be  p  ■ 
eelved  untU  September  It . 

Cataloara  Free. 
DR.F.  ZIEQFELD.Pre;  . 
MIcMmn  Boul.,  Chicago  Founded  1867 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  pagt  a. 
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Maryland 


[New]  Maryland  College 

IS53*I9I9  For  Women 


RklUmorc  •nbarb*.  Wublncton  adTanucn.  PreiwratoiT 
and  Colirce  Coarte*.  T wo  jean’  coarw  (or  hlab  acbool  crad- 
oatca.  A  B  and  Lit. B.  IMcreta.  Elocution;  Art:  Hcbool  of 
Mualr.  Kew  Pipe  Orcan.  Healthful  Climate.  BMUtlful 
Campui.  Outdoor  gporta.  Eleaant  Sun-Parlor.  Kon-aee- 
tarlan.  fUO  to  For  Catala«ue  and  Book  of  Vlei^ 

addrea  Ckarlm  Wmlaj  SallaeW,  O.  B.,  kn  O.  LatWrtUla,  U, 


MAavLAND,  Predericic. 

The  Woman’s  CoUege 

inff  to  the  B  A  detfrw.  Stroog  Preparatory  Department  Diplo¬ 
mat  are  alto  arMtea  in  Mutic,  Art  and  Elocution.  Practical  courses 
in  Domestic  Science.  Terms  ftoo 

Joseph  H  Apple.  A-M.,  President 

Masyland,  Hagerstown. 

Kee  Mar  College 

Por  Women.  Modem  bufldtngs.  campus  of  ten  acres»  m  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Cumberland  Valley-  Preparatory,  Collefriate  and  Special 
Courses,  with  unusual  advantages  m  Art  and  Music  $300  a  year. 
For  illustrated  catalogue,  address  S.  M.  Newman.  D.  D..  President. 


Illinois 


Illinois,  Lake  Forest,  Box  6a. 

Caixv  TTflll  For  Younn  Women.  41st  year.  College  Prepara- 
*  ^  tory  and  Junior  college  Certificate  admits  to 

Smith.  Vassar,  W^esley,  etc.  Art.  music,  domestic  science,  physical 
training  Beautiful  kx^tion,  home  care  Por  catalog  and  book 
views,  address 

Miss  Frances  L  Htohes. 


The  Tome  School  ^ 
for  Boys  ' 

An  Endowed  Preparatory  School 

Its  Endowment  makes  possible: 

A  Faculty  of  university  men  who  are 
•pccialists  in  their  departments. 

An  enrollment  limited  to  boys  of  high 
character. 

School  buildings  and  grounds  represent¬ 
ing  an  investment  of  $1,500,000. 

Swimming  Pool,  Oymnasiom,  | 

Athletic  Fields,  Golf  Links,  Quarter  Mile  Track, 
Batting  Cage,  Tcnnia  Courta. 

A  completely  eouipped  L»wer  School  for 
Little  Boys.  Tuition  $700. 

Slaiorattlf  SlustraUd  Book  on  Reovtsi, 

Thomas  StockhamBakbb,  PhJ>.,  Port  Deposit,  Md. 
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Lake  Forest 


Acadenw 

Aftke  Fornsts  lu. 


Founded  1857.  lAake  Forests  lu. 
We  train  boys  to  meet  the  responsibilities 
of  life.  Our  graduates  succeed.  Classical. 
Litenuy,  Scientific.  Manual  Training. 
Public  Speaking.  Music.  Beautiful  loca¬ 
tion  on  Lake  Michi^n.  sS  miles  from 
Chicago  Five  buildings.  Athletic  held 
Gymnasium.  Por  catalog  address 
WllllaM  HsiWr  Lewi*.  NMt#p. 


Illinois,  Chicago,  jtjS  Michigan  Boulevard 

The  Misses  Spaids  School  for  Girls 

College  preparatory  and  finishing  courses.  Domestic  Science, 
Music.  Art.  Certificate  admits  to  leading  coOeaea  without  examina¬ 
tion.  Modem  equipment.  Atmosphere  of  England  culture. 
Catalogue  on  legoest.  Address  _ Miss  Kate  L.  Spaipa. 


Tennessee 


Tsnnbssf.k.  Nashville 

Rllfrird  CnllAOSI  Sdect  home  coOese  for  the  hixher  cul- 
muora  LOUege  ^  women.  Limited  to  loo.  Ideal 
Kuburban  location.  Thorou^  College  course.  Conservatory  ad¬ 
vantages  in  Art,  Music  and  Expreaaioa.  University  Bible  Course. 
Non -sectarian.  Term  opens  Sept.  15,  1910.  Write  for  ymr  book  D. 
Mb.  E.  G.  Buroan,  Keuent.  Mas.  E.  G.  Bupoin,  President. 

Tbnnbssbb,  Nashville 

Ward  Seminary  £f«rts  and  Young  Wmn^as^  year. 

.  J  Semmary  and  Special  Courses.  CcAege 

I’reparatioa.  Conservatory  of  Music.  1  ft  Boarding  Pupils.  Com- 
I'lets  appointments.  City  advantages.  Outdoor  sports.  Deligbt- 
(ul  climate  Por  catalog,  address 

J.  D.  Blanton  LL.  D..  President 


Makyland,  Baltimore,  iia  and  114  W.  Franklin  Street. 

Edgeworth  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

The  48th  year  begins  Thursday,  Sept.  ao.  igto. 

Mrs  H.  P.  LprEBVRE,\ «  •  • 

Miss  E  D  Hi  ntlf.v. 

Tennessee 


Tennessee  Military 


Institute 


On  main  line  of  Sontbem  Ky.,  in  rooiin 
tains  of  East  Temiesaee— the  Bwltser- 
la»4  wf  Ameriea.  1  lelightfnl  climate. 
Untdoor  exerrise.  Health  record  per¬ 
fect.  Thorongh  work.  Hmall  classes. 
I  ndtrklQal  Instroctioii.  Safe,  healthful 
recreation  In  mooiitalns.  Emamp. 
inenta,  cavalry  trips,  practice  marches. 
Manly  athletica  Fine  athletic  Held. 
New  bnildinim.  Modem  equlpnieni. 
Hteam  beat,  electric  lights,  pore  spring 
water  In  every  room.  Hot  and  robl 
shower  baths.  Cadets  from  K  States 
—Conn,  to  Texas,  Penn,  to  Cal. 

Prepares  for  Conege,^(lovernment 
Academies  or  bnslness.  TeraiskSuti. 
llloatrated  catalogue  free.  Address 
Cm.  Q.  C.  HUIVET.  SsHiMTEaanT. 


Georgia 


BRENAU 


riAK  YOUNG  LADIES 


m 


IB- 


colleloe:  ^ 

conse:  r  vator  V 


GAINESVILLE;  GA. 


^  A  Roo-ytariRu.  MU-poimcAl  luHtutloa  of  Mghctt  grade  The  baAUty  R**!  elesaace  of  ftt  extensive  equipment  chatlenffe  Admiration  ol  every 
.  **•  locatloa  la  a  heautlful.  hospitable,  tniall  city,  coaveuieot  to  Atlasla,  to  Ideal  for  girls  from  all  sectioae  Thirty  states  and  foreign 

wpreseated  in  its  300  boarding  students. 

The  aiaaRe  to  hradng  on  account  of  the  nigh  elevation,  hut  the  winters  sre  comparstivety  mild. 

For  the  rompiete  story  of  this  reiaarkable  Institution,  write  for  lllustnAed  catalog.  Addrena  Pa  O.  Rox  No.  310. 


Please  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisersa 


EVKRVHODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


Illinois 


American  Conservatory 


Kimball  Hall 


247  Wabash  Ave^  Chicago,  IIL 


Founded  iS86.  Alt  branches  of  Music  and  Dramatic  Art.  Seventy  eminent  instructors.  Courses  of  study 
modem  and  progressive.  Superior  Teachers'  Training  Department.  Hart  Conway  School  of  Acting  affords 
superior  advantages  for  stage  training.  Rates  of  tuition  moderate.  Unrivaled  fret  mdvaniages  Thirty  free 
scholarships  awarded.  Twenty-fifth  season  begins  September  S.  rare.  Catalogue*  mailed  free  on  application. 

JOHN  J.  HATTSTAEOT.  President. 


Rockford  College  for  Women, 

Thr  only  womM’«  college  of  the  Middle  West  accorded  the  firttraak  la  tcboUr* 
ship  by  theComaiie«ioaerof  Educatioa.  Degrees  olB.  A.  and  B.  S.  Trains  also 
ior  avocatioa.  Home  Hconomica.  Secretarial  IJhrarv.  Musk.  Applied  [>esign 
lleiiartinenta.  Catalog.  JlXli  N  (H'l.LIVEK.  Pk.  B.«  President,  Boa  L  | 

Frances  Shinier  School 

Of  /Ae  Unio^nUy  of  Cf^cogo, 

A  ll«»mo  School  for  GirU  and  Young  Women  College  Depart* 
ment,  two  yeare’  courts  with  diploma.  Preparatory  and  General 
Courses.  Music.  Art,  Domestic  Science,  Eloration  and  Vocational 
Courses  Rate,  $360.  Certificate  privilege  C^f.  tennis,  coasting. 
Beautiful  grounds  58th  year  opens  Sept,  yth  No  building  more 
than  eight  years  old  New  college  dormitory  Three  hours  from 
Chicago.  Chlraao  Office,  Fine  Arts  Bide-.  Auauat. 

Rbv.  William  P  McKbb,  Dean.  Box  600,  Mt.  Carroll,  III. 


Illinois,  Highland  Park  | 

Northwestern  Military  Academy  j 

A  sdect  military  and  naval  school.  Student  government.  Special 
emphasis  on  character  building  and  outdoor  life  Enrollment  filled 
early  References  as  to  character  and  scholarship  required.  Address 
Col.  H.  P.  Davidson.  Sup’t. 

_ Indiana _ 

Cuhor  Hall  I 

&cfiooI  for  ■ 

Boarding  and  Day  School.  Certificate  admits 
to  all  leading  colle^.  Special  preparation  for 
Bryn  Mawr.  Complete  academic  course  for 
pupils  not  ^oing  to  college.  Advanced  course 
for  High  ^hool  graduates.  155  day  pupils — 

30  boaiding  pupils.  Music,  Art,  Voice  Ciuture, 
Household  lienee.  Native  French  and  Ger¬ 
man  teachers.  Bible  study  in  all  departments. 
Gymnasium  and  outdoor  athletics. 

Miss  Freoonia  Allen,  Ph.B.,  Cornell,  Prin. 


HOWE  SCHOOL 

Howe,  Indiana 

A  TEACHER  FOR  EVERY  TEN  BOYS  ^ 
Every  Bojr  Recites 

Eveiy  Lesaon 

Every  Day 

r.raduates  admitted  to  leading 
collcgra  on  oertlficate. 

batate  of  ISO  acre,.  •  Fine 
Buildings.  Thorough  sanitation. 

Healthful  country  life.  All 
athledc  sports.  Beautiful  lakes. 

Seperete  School 

for  Younger  Boys 
For  Illustrated  catalogue  addreas 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  McKENZlE.  Rector.  Box  219 


MORGAN  PARK  ACADEMY 

A  Character-Building:  School 

tor  boys  and  fitting  them  for  COUear.  Technical  Hchool  and  BuOnem. 
Each  boy  gets  personal  atteoUon  tram  men  who  are  Intcnsted  In  him 
Parents  approve  the  tone  and  unique  eomblnatloo  of  Home-Life  and 
Military  Training.  The  central,  acceeeible  Location  offers  you  many 
advantages  Manual  Training.  A  Lover  School  tor  Small  Boys. 
Send  tor  Ulua  literature. 

Morgan  Full  Acadnaiy,  Boa  130,  Morgan  Park,  III. 


LEARN  PHOTOGRAPHY 


What  School  ynt*  .vh»t  kmd  of  wbool  you  eeek.  loca 

ion  preferred,  erpente  limit  for  Bchool  yew,  et( 
And  ^roti  will  receive  frer  of  charge,  cAtalogues  of  Bchools  meeting  tht 
requirements  indicAtel.  Complete  *59  pe«  Directory  of  aH  •cnoc>l 
And  colleges  m  the  United  StAtes,  mAilra  for  loc.  to  cover  postAgi- 
Educational  Aid  ^rtrrr.  School  InformAtion  Bureeu. 

ttj»-!t3  Fimt  NaI.  pAnk  Bldg..  OicA~o.  Illinois 

Indiana 

Indiana.  IndiAnApcdis. 

lirnirlr*rKarlr*r  TToll  A  Sdiool  forGtiis.  CUssedAmon, 
Xiau  the  very  best  schooUm  the  counln 
College  Prepumtory,  GenerAl  And  SpeciAl  Courses.  Certificstr 
Admit  to  leAding  colleges.  Unusuel  sociaI  AdvAOtAges.  Buildini 
modem;  ample  groundt  for  outdoor  sport  a  For  cAtalogw.  a<1 
dress  Julia  Ethbl  Landbas  (Br\’n  Mawt),  PrincipAl 


Indiana,  CocmersviUe. 

Elmhurst  School  For  Girls  ASdmic**TSd“‘AV! 

VAnced  Courses  with  Diplomss.  Special  Pre^ratioo  for  Porei^' 
Trav^  Music.  Mensendieck  Physical  Trmming.  All  outd<x 
sports.  Colonial  bouse,  estate  130  acrea.  Send  for  CatAloguc  an 
lUnstratod  Booklet.  Address  Box  s*  R-  D*  6* 


Indiana,  Indianapcdis,  137  B.  Ohio  Street- 

Indiana  Dental  College 

Offers  A  splendid  opportunity  for  young  men  and  women  to  prepar 
themselves  for  the  practice  of  dentistry.  Tuition  and  living  expense 
extremely  moderate.  Pul!  3  years*  course,  covering  every  brunch 
Competent  faculty.  Bxcdlent  clinical  fadlitiea.  S«d  for  catalog 


Indiana.  Indianapolia.  423  East  Michigan  Avenue. 

Normal  College  of  the  North  American 
Gymnastic  Union 

ology  and  Hygiene ;  Letters  and  General  Science.  Two  and  fou: 
year  ooursea.  Degwe  and  title  conferred.  Catalogue  on  request 


Ohio,  Oberlm. 

Oberlin  Academy 

Eighteen  instrwetors.  Thoroughly  equipped  to  pfsnare  for  an> 
ooUege  or  acienti^  school.  New  gymnasittm.  new  library,  nea 
cha^.  Expenses,  $soo  to  $395*  Seventy-eighth  year  b^^ 
temoer  91,  1910.  For  catalogue  apply  to  John  P  Pbcx.  Pnne  id.iI 

Ohio.  CoO^  Hill.  Box  49. 

Ohio  Military  Institute 

Tea  mice  fram  OaemontL  Higli,  beautiful  location.  Uilitar' 
dra  eobordioete  to  academic  woric.  Lower  achool  for  jrounger  boys 
Certfocate  admits  to  coDegea.  Thorough  physical  traming. 

A.  M.  Hskshaw,  Commandam 


The  adyertiaements  in  Everybixly’t  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


1 6c 


Ohio 


Avf  refined  Quittian  student  home,  non-sectarian. 

^  Cultured  university  town.  Well-roundedcourses, 
tedudtng  Languages.  Mxisic.  Art  and  House- 
hold  Economics.  B.  A.  degree.  Many  of  the 
faculty  are  foreign  trainecL  Small  classes 
C  or  Individual  tutoring  Well  equipped.  Athletic 

VKf  features. 

ww  OlDCll  $3S5>^  covers  tuition,  board,  room,  choral 
.  music  and  calisthenics. 

m  Catalogue  and  illxistrated  booklet  sent  on  request 

#JAWESHKRZKRjP^D/aj2rllij)J*J2ljlS*;i^2^® 


College  of  Music  of  Cincinnati 

Hm  School  with  the  Hitbest  Artistic  Standards. 

Courses  in  all  branches  musical  and  dramatic  art  under  emi¬ 
nent  teachers.  Unusual  opportunities  afforded  by  the  College 
having  its  own  Orchestra,  Chorus,  School  of  Opera  and  String 
Qxiartet,  also  its  own  Theater  and  Concert  Hall.  Located  next 
to  great  Music  Hall.  WHt«  for  Fall  Catalog  and  Booklet 
C»  1«  telling  of  splendid  positions  now  held  by  former  pupils. 

A.  J.  OANTVOORT,  Mgr. 

College  of  Mnslcof  Cincinnati.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Ohio,  Tiffin.  (43  miles  from  Toledo.)  Box  la. 

Heidelberg  University 

University  and  Preparatory  Courses,  Music,  Art,  Oratory,  Peda- 

f[3gy  and  Business.  Confers  degrees.  Buildings,  supervision,  re- 
igious  and  i^ysical  culture  the  hetX.  Necessary  expenses  $175  to 

Saoo. _ Address  Rev.  Charles  E.  Miller,  D.D.,  Pres. 

Ohio,  Oberlin. 

Kindergarten  Training 

Oberlin  College  —  Courses  in  the  CoUege  at  special  rates — 
Charges  moderate.  17th  year  begins  Sept,  at st,  1910.  For  cata¬ 
logue,  address  Sbcrbtary  Oberlin  Kindergarten  Association, 
Dmwer  A  B 


University  School 


:  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Rmcownixmd  by  Lmadinm  Ea^tmrn  ColimgeM  at  One 
of  tho  Bmtt  **Prep.  **  Schoolt  in  tht  Country* 
For  educational  parposes  and  not  for  profit. 

In  the  prepaiation  of  boys  lor  college  or  business,  sod  in  the 
development  of  their  character  and  physique  this  School  has  been 
very  successful.  la  strong  faculty,  its  desirable  location  (in  the 
finest  residence  section  of  the  city),  and  its  complete  equipment 
make  this  scho^  decidedly  different  from  the  usual  city  boarding 
school. 

tach  boy  has  his  own  room  in  the  dormitory. 

Grounds  ten  acres  in  extent,  seveO'sere  athletic  field,  gym* 
aasium,  swimming  pool  and  running  track.  Shops  lor  mant*al 
training.  A  modern  kitchen  supplies  goo«l  home  cooking.  Bowling 
alleys  and  other  amusements  are  also  in  the  donuitor)-. 

For  Catalogue,  address 

HARRY  A.  PETERS,  Principal, 

7143  Hough  Ave..  -  •  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Ohio,  Austinburg. 

Grand  River  Institute 

Thorough  work.  Home  surrounding..  Ideal  location.  Academic, 
Normal,  Commercial,  Music.  Art  Courses.  Board,  room  and  tnitton 
only  $150  per  ytar.  Large  endowment  makes  this  possible.  Ad¬ 
dress  E.  W.  Hamblin.  Principal. 

Ohio,  Gambier. 

Harcourt  Place  School  for  Girls 

Preperatory  and  special  courses.  Music.  Healthful  location  in  a 
beautiful  college  town.  Buildings  modem  and  surrounded  by  exten¬ 
sive  grounds  for  outdoor  recreation.  For  catalogue,  address 

Miss  Merwin.  Principal. 


'  Attend  Eo  other  school  until  you  henr  krom 
me.  Largest  stammering  school  in  the  worM 
employing  tlM  improved  natural  method.  Ao 
sing-sonfingortiine-beating  methods.  Beau- 
tllul  8E-pnge  book  and  special  rates  sent  free. 

NORTH.  WESIUN  SCHOOL 
FOR  STAMMERERS.  Ue..  912  Fim  Si.,  IBwBnk«.  Vb. 


Missouri 

Missouri,  St.  Louis.  Missouri,  Columbia. 

Forest  Park  University  University  Military  Academy 

Soth  Year.^  Collie  and  Preparatory.  Certificate  admits  to  year.  New  buildings  in  park  of  ao  acres  near  state  University.  In* 

W^esley,  Smith,  andMt.  Holyoke.  CoUege  of  Music  E.  K.  Krob-  dividual  instruction  and  supervision.  Thorough  preparation  for 

GBR,  Dir.*jVoice, Violin,  Pipe  Organ.  Elocution.  Art,  Gym.  Buildings  Yale,  Harvard,  West  Point  or  btisiness.  Catalog. 
overlook  Park.  Year.  $285.  Catalog  of  Anna  Sneed  Cairns,  Pres.  (>)L.  John  B.  Welch,  A  M.,  Prin. 


Missouri,  St.  Louis,  4390  Washington  Boulevard. 

Hosmer  Hall 

A  School  for  Girls.  Offers  thorough  preparation  with  certificate 
privilege  to  Smith,  Vassar,  Wellesley  and  other  colleges;  also 
academic  courses  for  girls  not  going  to  college.  Music  and  art. 
J7thyear.  Catalogue  on  request.  Miss  McNair,  Principal. 


Missouri,  Nevada. 

Pnllmam  For  Women.  Ideal  methods.  Phenomenal 
VUllCj  VUilCgC  results.  Unique  bufldtngs.  Academic  de¬ 
grees.  Elective  and  Preparatory  courses.  Schools  ot  Art,  Expres¬ 
sion  Md  Domestic  Science.  European  Conservatory  methods. 
<.*hristian  influence.  Out-door  sports.  Exclusive  patronage.  Reason¬ 
able^ _ Mrs.  V.  A.  C.  Stockard,  Pres,  and  Founder. 


Missouri,  (k>lumbia. 

Phrictian  PrillpffA  Young  Women.  60th  year.  Lo- 
unnsiian  vouege  ^  Athens  of  the  South¬ 

west.'*  Ckillege-trained,  experienced  instructors.  4  large,  modem 
buUdings.  ao  acre  campus  tor  outdoor  sports.  Established  patron¬ 
age.  (certificate  admits  to  Eastern  Colleges.  For  year  book  address 
_ Mrs.  Luella  Wilcox  St.  Clair,  President. 

Missouri.  Mexico,  1213  College  Place. 

Hardin  College  and  Conservatory 

37th  year.  An  endowed  school  offering  Preparatory  and  Junior 
C^l^e  work.  Courses  in  Art,  Elocution,  Domestic  Science  and 
Business.  Grrman^ American  Cimsrrvatory. ^Germ&n  standards. 
Modem  equipment.  Catalogue.  John  W.  Million,  A  M..  President. 


Missouri,  St.  Charles. 

Lindenwood  CoUege  For  Women 

Established  1831.  Offers  Junior  CoUem  Courses,  Music  and  Art; 
excellent  Preparatory  Dep^tment.  Modem  buildinn  through¬ 
out.  Ideal  climate;  only  50  minutes  from  St.  L^is.  Terms  $300. 
Rev.  George  Frederic  Ayres,  Ph  D.,  President.  Box  284. 


Miscellaneous 


Missouri,  St.  Charles,  Box  200. 

St.  Charles  Military  Academy 

Twenty  miles  from  St.  Louis.  Ideal  home  life.  Lower  School 


B^utiful  campus.  All  athletic  sports.  Healthfulness  unexcelled. 
Good  meals.  Address  Col.  Walter  R.  Kohr,  President. 

Michigan 

Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Box  16,  University  of  Michigan. 

University  of  Michigan 

27th  Summer  Session,  July  5 — August  27.  2910.  Re^lar  session 
o(  the  Universit^offering  over  275  courses  in  Arts.  Engineering, 
Law,  Medicine,  Pharmacy  and  Library  Methods.  Biological  sta¬ 
tion.  Northern  Michigan. 


STAMMER 


COPY  THIS  SKETCH 

sad  let  me  see  what  you  caa  do  with  it.  You  caa 
earn  120.00  to  |12S.00  or  more  per  week  as  illus- 
trstor  or  csrtoonist.  My  practical  system  of  per¬ 
sonal  individual  lessons  by  mail  will  develop  your 
talent.  Fifteen  years  succemiul  work  for  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  qualifies  me  to  teach  you. 
Se^  me  your  sketch  of  Prestdeat  Taft  wHh  6c. 
ia  sumps  and  1  will  send  you  a  lest  lesson  t-laie. 
also  collection  ot  drawings  showing  possibilities 
for  YOU. 

THE  liNDOl  SCHOOL  •* 

1430  Schoteld  Bid,.,  CImIud,  O. 


Detroit  University  School 

Preparatory  and  Manu^  Training  School  for  Boys.  New  build¬ 
ings.  dormitory,  shops,  laboratories,  gymnasiui^  swimming-pool, 
athletic  field.  Exceptionally  strong  tacul^.  (^lle^  cert^cates 
accepted.  Calendar  up<m  application.  Those  addressing  Sec’y, 
42  Elmwood  Ave.,  Detroit.  Mich.,  will  receive  illustrated  b<»k.  _ 

STAMMER© 

Thousands  have  been  successfully  P 

treated  under  my  instruction.  Es-  IwlSw^ab 

Ubiished  sixteen  years.  Largest, 

best  equipped  and  most  successful  school  for  stammerers  In 
the  world.  Endorsed  evrryv  here.  Trial  lesson  explaining 
Home  Instruction,  also  ?00*p.‘ige  book  **The  Ori^ii  anil  j^HH^BIHI 
Treatment  of  Summering.**  with  good  advice,  FREE.  o«erft  a  i.*«a 

Oeorre  Andrew  Lewi*.  I3»  AdcUid«S(.,  DMroit.  Mich. 
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“You  will  be  ready  to  take  the  Sheldon 
Coarse  in  Salesmanship,  the  moment  1  con¬ 
vince  you  just  what  this  course  can  do  for  you 
in  a  few  moments  of  your  spare  time  at  home. 

“And  the  book  I  am  ready  to  send  you,  just 
as  s(x>n  as  I  p^et  your  name  and  address,  is 
enough  to  convince  any  man  who  will  give  it 
a  thorough  reading. 

“I  want  an  opportunity  to  convince  you — I 
want  you  to  send  for  tlie  Book — Free  for  the  ask¬ 
ing.  Will  you  agree  to  read  it  if  we  send  a  copy? 
Then  give  us  your  name  and  address  to-day.” 


^T||||V  Hlgh-6radt  Instruetlon  b| 
9  I  UUl  Cormpondtnea 

.  M  ■■■  FffclUhM  18f 

I  PrvpftTM  for  tbo  bor.  Tliroo 

H  BB  OoarMo:  Colloc*.  Fo«t>Orftdo*to 

H  BB  ^B^B  •a4Bat{ii«ML»w.  InprovodinMh* 
od  ol  iBsiniciion.  eombiaiog 
^^BB  B  B  •ry  oad  prmrtirc. 

On«  stadrnt  writet :  *'  I  liaro 
hornod  moro  Uw  In  three  monUie  under  your  inetrucUoa 
than  I  lenmed  in  eix  months  In  n  lew  oAce.'* 

APPROVED  BY  BENCH  AND  BAR 
Cleseee  becin  ench  month.  Vniform  rete  of  tuition.  Send 
lar  our  4S-pnce  entolocoe.  In  which  we  fire  n  ejnopeie  of 
Ike  rulee  for  ndmiteion  to  the  her  of  the  eeremi  Sletes. 

Ckicago  CorrespomtMce  School  of  Law 
SOO  Roapor  Bioolc,  Chloaco 


SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


We  ebeolutelir  yueruitee  to  tench  ehovthend  complete  in  only 
thirty  deys  or  n^nd  your  money  In  fnll  if  we  fell.  You  cen  leern 
In  npnre  time  in  your  own  home,  no  mntter  where  you  hre. 
No  need  to  spend  months  ns  with  old  tystems.  Boyd's  Syllaldc 
System  is  rosy  to  lesm->cnsy  to  write— ensy  to  ree^  Simple. 
Pnctical.  Speedy.  Sure.  No  ruled  lines — no  positions — no  shad* 
iny  as  in  otl^  systems.  No  lone  list  of  word  signs  to  ccmfuse. 

B  Only  nior  cliaracters  to  leern  and  you  have  the  entire  English 
laamiage  at  your  absolute  command. 

The  tmt  system  for  stenographers,  private  secretnriet,  news* 
paper  reporters  and  railroad  men.  Lawyers,  ministefs,  teachers, 
physicians,  literary  folk  and  business  men  and  women  may  now 
learn  shorthand  few  their  own  use.  Does  not  take  continual  daily 
practice  as  with  other  systems.  Our  graduates  bold  high  grade 
positions  everywhere.  Send  to>day  for  booklets,  testimonials,  etc. 

CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
9S6  Chicaco  Opera  Honne  BlfX-k,  Chiraro,  III. 


WHY  NOT  BE  AN  ARTIST? 


Onr  piadoatM  ar,  filling  HIgk  fi,l,rl,4 

EARN  $25  TO  $100  PER  WEEK 

In  Mar,  fcalMtln,  wMfc.  rrMtlMl,  IMIalfiul  Hm,  la* 
■Imaii,.  Bnperior  eqalpmuit  Expert  Inxtractor,. 
Eleven  jenn*  (oeoenfal  teaching,  riaaaelal  ntaras  paarMUM. 

WHte  for  pnrtlenlara  rnrr  ARTIST’S 
and  BaateM  hit  Baak.  rilCC  OUTFIT 

SCHOOL  or  ArFLnS  art  (rnoniad  IBM) 

A  8  Fine  Arta  Bldg..  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 


It  YOU  Would  Be 
Successful 


B  Stop  Forgetting 

(EY  TO  ▼ 


MEMORY 
tha  BASIS 


■■  i(Er  TO  ' 
jULCtbS 


Per  Week 


If  You  Earn  Less 

1  Caa  Help  lacreaae  Year  Salary 

or  Income  by  teaching  yon  how  to  plan 
and  write  sdrntlflc  adverUMiig  and 
buslnrn  correspondence,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  fllling  a  salaried  poMtIon.  or 
establishing  your  own  office,  lly  sys¬ 
tem  of  Instruction  has  the  highest  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  great  experts  and 
nubllahers.  Let  me  mall  my  beautiful 
Prospectus. 

OKOROB  H.  POWELL 
148.1  Metropolitan  Annex.  N.  V.  City 


TMirS  AU.  WB  W4ST  TO  HOW 
Now,  «e  win  aat  the  you  any  rraaS  ,r1t- 
— OT,  lot  of  fiw,  waif  If  you  answer  this  ad 
Nor  do  we  claia  to  make  you  riek  la  a  week. 
But  li  you  are  aaiioua  to  dcwelop  yoor  talent 
uhh  a  auccewful  cartooalat.  ao  you  caa  aafc. 
■Mey.  aeod  a  copy  of  tkla  pirfuie  with  6  rent, 
la  staatps  foe  petefafie  af  eaetaaaa  and  lawpl. 
Wraaa  plate,  aad  let  us  explain. 

IR  «,  L  nUE  SORR  «  (MIOMM 


o  ^  MagaziM  fw  Artists 

iw# AT.  |1AX  aad  Art  Stadtata  of 
fmSAWV  WW  all  Sohoola. 

Immua  mm4  Cuh  srnlgamnm.  PabHNtcd 
^  ua4  •riUeimt  muArata  wtrk.  Will  mn\y  help 
y««,  Md  If  yM’r  **la  wmaf”  mv«  fm 
muek  TtMB  m4  MOIfIT. 

Iff  vRlushto  m  nruTmiwaium  atudeute.  UBIm 
8IMD  »  muU  TODAY  fm  S-laOT« 
TUALmhmrlpOM.  TMWlUIUstl. 

STUDENTS'  ART  MA6AZINE 
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“CHANTECLER”  PEARY’S  PROOFS 

IN  English  Positive 


in  HAMPTON’S  Magazine  for  June 


PUBLICATION  of  ‘‘ Chantecler ”  —  the 
cleverest  and  most  talked  of  drama  of  the 
century — will  commence  in  Hampton’s 
Magazine  for  June.  The  exclusive  rights  for 
publication  in  English  have  been  secured  by 
this  magazine  and  the  translation  has  been  made 
by  Miss  Gertrude  Hall — the  genius  who  helped 
make  “Cyrano”  so  fascinating.  The  June  issue' 
of  Hampton’s  Magazine  will  contain  the 
first  act  of  “  Chantecler  ”  complete.  Subse¬ 
quent  acts  will  be  published  in  the  July,  August 
and  September  issues.  All  acts  will  be  most 
profusely  and  exquisitely  illustrated  in  colors. 

To  speak  of  “Chantecler”  as  “great  litera¬ 
ture”  is  to  fall  short  of  adequate  description, 
because  it  is  the  masterpiece  of  a  genius:^alive 
with  imderstanding  of  a  world’s  weaknesses,  a 
world’s  virtues  and  a  world’s  common  kinship. 


The  same  issues  of  Hampton’s  Magazine 
containing  “Chantecler”  will  also  include 
Commander  Peary’s  Proofs  Positive  of 
his  Discovery  of  the  North  Pole. 

No  one  who  reads  this  June  article  can  have 
the  slightest  doubt  that  Cfommander  Peary  did 
reach  the  Pole — is  its  Discoverer,  and  its  only 
Discoverer,  because  no  man,  without  equipment 
similar  to  Commander  Peary’s,  could  have 
reached  the  Pole  alive  or  have  returned  to  tell 
the  tale. 

The  account  of  his  journey  over  the  moving 
ice  floes  and  across  the  o^n  waters  of  the 
Polar  Sea  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling  and  con¬ 
vincing  narratives  of  history. 

To  the  thousands  who  have  been  reading 
Commander  Peary’s  story  in  Hampton’s 
Magazine  we  say,  “In  the  June  issue  begins 
the  climax  of  the  narrative.”  To  those  who 
have  not  been  reading  this  great  story,  we  say, 
“Read  and  be  convinced.” 


Why  You  Should  Not  Delay  Suhscrihing 

The  advance  demand  for  issues  of  Hampton’.s  Magazine  containing  “Chante¬ 
cler”  exceeds  our  fondest  hopes  and  expectations.  No  one  can  tell  where  it  will 
end.  No  one  may  safely  prophesy  how  long  any  summer  issue  of  “Hampton’s” 
can  be  had.  Therefore,  tne  only  way  to  make  sure  of  “Chantecler”  complete 
in  English  is  to  subscribe  at  once  for  the  four  issues  of  Hampton’s  Maga¬ 
zine  containing  the  translation.  The  June,  July,  August  and  September  ^ 
issues  cost  you  but  50c.  Give  the  money  to  your  newsdealer  or  send  it 
direct  to  us.  If  it  is  more  convenient  to  send  #1.00  in  currency,  let  it 
cover  two  subscriptions  to  Hampton’s  Magazine  for  the  four  sum-  * 

mer  issues  or  one  subscription  for  eight  months.  The  price  of 
Hampton’s  Magazine  for  a  year  is  $1.50.  Your  personal 
check  will  be  accepted.  Please  use  the  coupon.  Address  ^ 

Hampton’S  Magazine 


71  Wust  35Hi  Street 


■  Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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feataret,  and  all  very  much  worth  while. 


HE  City’s  Dreams  of  a 
City”  is  a  truly  remark¬ 
able  symposium  —  the 
visions  of  real  workers, 
striving  to  make  their 
dreams  come  true.  They 
have  the  fascination  of 
fairy  stories — these  dreams,  reported  so  sympa¬ 
thetically  by  Ernest  Poole — and  the  com¬ 
pelling  power  of  truth.  The  Engineer  sees  the 
city  clean,  convenient,  beau¬ 
tiful.  The  Physidan  says: 

“Oh,  yes,  that’s  all  very 
fine,  but  the  really  important 
thing  is  to  eliminate  dis¬ 
ease.”  The  Chemist  nods 
his  head,  but  insists  that  the 
great  thing  needful  is  to  find 
substitutes  that  will  put  the 
meat  and  coal  and  steel 
trusts  out  of  business.  A  Mother — and  an 
Educator — reveals  her  dream  of  giving  the  dty 
a  soul  through  the  care  of  its  children.  And  the 
Politician  says  all  this  sounds  like  talk  before 
election;  the  real  thing  is  to  get  people  to  mix — 
the  melting-pot  notion. 

Mr.  Poole  doesn’t  say  so,  but  isn’t  the  Poli¬ 
tician  nearest  of  all  to  the  truth  ?  If  he  and  the 
others  quoted  in  the  article  did  mix  in  the 
sense  he  means,  don’t  you  think  the  work  would 
be  rushed  a  little  faster?  Of  course  you  can’t 
tell  without  reading  the  article.  Are  you  not 
rather  keen  to  get  hold  of  it?  Any  one  who  is 


not  profoundly  interested  by  these  dreams  ought 
to  go  off  and  live  on  a  desert  isle. 

“Golfing  With  the  Prcaident”  isn’t 
serious  nor  important,  although  golf  and  the 
President  are  mighty  serious  and  important  if 
taken  separately,  as  every  one  who  knows  both 
will  agree.  A.  E.  Thomas  gives  us  four  hour- 
with  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation  undei 
circumstances  that  try  a  man’s  soul  and  bring  out 
just  what  he  has  in  him.  You 
know  how  much  all  of  us  art 
interested  in  the  intimate, 
personal  side  of  great  people. 
Well,  that’s  why  this  article 
is  published. 

**  Fake  Mining 
Schemes,”  by  Emerson 
Hough,  really  doesn’t  need 
any  exploiting.  The  title  is  enough.  It  tells  about 
the  biggest,  crookedest,  safest  swindle  in  thi 
world,  the  legitimate  successor  to  the  gold-bricl 
industry.  But  more  interesting  yet,  it  contains 
clear-cut,  constructive  suggestion  for  stop 
ping  such  swindles,  and  protecting  the  publi' 
from  fraud. 

“Why  Is  A  Millionaire?”  asks  Harold 
Kellock.  Sounds  kind  of  foolish,  doesn’t  it  I" 
The  question  at  issue  is  anything  but  foolish,  and 
everybody  is  bound  to  read  the  article  w'ith  close 
interest.  Mr.  Kellock  thinks  the  millionaire  habit 


The  advertiaements  in  Everybody’i  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 


is  really  a  disease,  and  he  says 
the  way  to  cure  it  is  to  make  the 
victims  laugh.  And  it  isn’t  a 
humorous  article,  either,  although 
it  is  chock-full  of  wit  which 
makes  pitfalls  for  the  unwary. 

“John  Elliott”  by  Walter 
Prichard  Eaton,  is  a  character 
study  of  a  great  painter  and  a 
greater  man,  a  romance  of  per¬ 
sonal  achievement  and  worth. 
You  may  see  Mr.  Elliott’s  work 
in  the  huge  canvas,  “Diana  of 
the  Tides,”  in  the  National  Mu¬ 
seum  in  Washington,  and  in  the 
village  for  the  stricken  people  of 
Messina,  which  he  designed  and 
built  in  four  months.  You  will  be 
glad  to  know  John"  Elliott. 

“The  Business  Side  of  the 
Circus,”  by  Hartley  Davis, 

takes  up  a  little-known  phase  of 
a  great  institution,  a  phase  which 
is  as  interesting  and  surprising  as 
the  big  show  itself.  The  circus 
really  has  become  a  solid  business 
organization. 

FICTION 

“The  La]ring  of  the  Mon¬ 
ster,”  by  Theodosia  Garrison, 

is  a“  be-yew-ti-ful  ”  story  of  a  little 
girl — very  wonderful  because  she 
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Photograph  hy  Oliinr  Ligpiucott, 
Nrtr  York 

HARTLEY  DAVIS 


Copyright^  J90Q,  ^gosttne  S/rtcJt/a»d 
THEODOSIA  GARRISON 


Photograph  hy  Eddrwes^  Nem  York 
HAROLD  KELLOCK 


is  perfectly  natural  and  familiar, 
who  routed  a  rival  for  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  a  “Greek  God” — really 
just  a  nice  common  or  garden 
variety  of  Freshman  on  vaca¬ 
tion,  all  unconscious  of  the  grand 
passion  he  inspired.  It  is  ex¬ 
quisitely  written. 

“Fannie,”  by  Ralph  Ber- 
gengren,  is  one  of  those  amazing 
burlesque  pirate  stories  that  are 
plumb  ridiculous — just  side¬ 
splitting  burlesque.  It  turns  on 
art — of  a  kind — the  gentle  art 
of  tattooing. 

“How  the  Man  Came  to 
Twinkling  Island,”  by  Mel¬ 
ville  Chater,  is  a  big,  fine,  strong 
story  of  elemental  natures  that 
have  a  certain  majesty  and  splen¬ 
dor  because  of  their  background 
and  the  truth  of  them. 

“A  Successful  Wife”  con¬ 
tinues  to  hold  its  powerful  inter¬ 
est  and  to  prove  its  title.  “The 
Trial  Balance,”  by  Maximil¬ 
ian  Foster,  is  a  vivid  study  of 
the  rich  man  and  the  monqr- 
worshipping  wife.  “Pa  the 
Diplomat’*  is  the  last  of  the 
present  series  of  which  Opal  Flick- 
inger  is  the  well-loved  heroine. 
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AND 

Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit 

A  Dainty,  Delicious  Delight  for  the  palate  that 
u  tired  of  heavy  meats  and  soggy  pastries. 

Being  made  in  biscuit  form,  it  is  easy  to  prepare 
a  delicious,  wholesome  meal  with  Shredded  Wheat 
and  berries  or  other  fruits.  The  porous  shreds  of  the 
biscuit  take  up  the  fruit  acids,  neutralizing  them  and 
presenting  them  to  the  palate  in  all  the  richness  of 
their  natural  flavor. 

Heat  tbe  bUcuit  in  an  OTen  to  restora  criapnaaa,  then  coaer  witk  atfawbarriaa,  or 
other  berries,  and  serre  with  milk  or  cream,  adding  sugar  to  suit  the  taste.  More 
nutritious  and  more  wholesome  than  ordinary  “short  cake.” 

If  you  tfiink  of  Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit  in  “strawberry  time”  you  should  think  of 
it  every  morning  for  bresJefast  in  winter  or  summer. 

Two  Shredded  Wheat  Biscuits  heated  in  the  oven  to  restore  crispness,  and  eaten 
with  a  little  hot  milk  or  cream  and  salted  or  sweetened  to  suit  the  taste,  will  sup* 
ply  all  the  energy  needed  for  a  half  day’s  work. 

ALL  THE  MEAT  OF  THE  GOLDEN  WHEAT 


THE  SHREDDED  WHEAT  COMPANY, 


Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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The  Winning  Crew 


Must  have  strong  hearts  and  steady  nerves,  as  well  as 
strong  muscles. 

The  “shortness  of  breath”  caused  by  coffee  is  a  sign  of 
weak  heart.  Athletes  know  it  and  they  quit  coffee  and  many 
use 


It  is  made  of  wheat,  skilfully  roasted,  including  the  bran- 
coat  which  Nature  has  stored  with  Phosphate  of  Potash  for 
supplying  the  gray  substance  in  brain  and  nerves. 

**There’8  a  Reason**  for  Postum 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Limited,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 
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We  want  you  to  know  this  wonderful  musical  instrument  as  we  know  it; 
to  hear  it  and  realize  as  we  do  the  height  of  perfection  it  has  reached  in  recent 
years;  to  enjoy  with  us  and  the  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  Victor  owners,  the  world’s  best  music,  played 
as  you  have  never  heard  it  before. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  hear  the  Victor.  Go  today  to  the  nearest 
^'ictor  dealer’s,  and  he  will  gladly  play— without  obligation— any  Victor 
music  you  want  to  hear. 

And  be  sure  to  hear  the  Victrola 

■  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  u.  s.a. 

BtfliMcr  f^rmmophoae  Co.,  MontraU.  Canadiao  Dianibuion  ^ 

To  get  best  results,  use  only  Victor  Needles  on  Victor  Records 

New  Victor  Rocords  are  oo  sale  at  all  daalers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 
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HI'S  MASTKRS  VOKf; 


New  Victor  Records 

for  June 

on  sale  throughout  America  on  May  28 


Three  superb  numbers  X 
by  Enrico  Caruso;  /  a 

Splendid  records  of  the  wonderfully  beautiful  /  ■ 

voice  that  has  firmly  established  Caruso  as  the  /  ■ 

greatest  of  all  tenors.  .  ■ 

Two  airs  from  Franchetti’s  great  opera  “Germania’’,  ,  I 

in  which  Caruso  made  a  brilliant  success  during  the  1 

past  season;  and  a  thrilling  record  of  the  famous  trio  ^ 

from  the  third  act  of  Faust.  > 

The  two  “Germania”  arias  by  Enrico  Caruso  p. 

Ten-inch,  with  orchestra,  $2.  In  Italian. 

87053  Germania — Studenti,  udita  (Students, Hear  Mel). Fraochetti 

87054  Germania— Non  chiuder  gU  occhi  vaghi  (Qose  Not  Those 

Dreamy  Eyes) . Franchetti 

The  great  Duel  Trio  from  Faust 
by  Caruso,  Scotti  and  Joumet 

Twelve-inch,  with  orchestra,  $5.  In  French. 

95206  Feuat— Trio  du  Duel,  “Que  voules-vous,  meaaieurs?”  (What  ia  Your  Will 

_  With  Me?)  Trio,  Act  III,  Duel  Scene . Gounod 


Sir  E^est  Shackleton  tells  of 
X  his  dsish  for  the  South  Pole 

\  The  English  explorer’s  wonderful  journey  over  the  Ant- 
‘A  arctic  ice  fields  to  the  “Farthest  South’’  of  111  miles  from 
'  A  the  pole  is  one  of  the  most  courageous  feats  in  the 
I  \  annals  of  exploration,  and  in  the  record  he  has  made  for 
I  the  Victor  he  speaks  interestingly  of  his  expedition  and 
its  results. 

A  Dash  for  the  South  Pole 

i  Victor  Record  70014,  IS-jnck,  $1.25 

/  Only  on  the  Victor  can  you  hear  the  story  of  the  polar  adventures  at 
/  bothendsof  the  earth,  told  by  both  explorers,  Peary  and  Shackleton. 

/  Therecord  by  Commander  Robert  E.  Peary,  "The  Discovery  of  the 
North  Pole”  (70012),  was  issued  in  February. 

Hear  these  records  at  any  Victor  dealer’s.  Ask  him  for 
a  June  supplement  which  contains  the  complete  list  and 
W  gives  a  detailed  description  of  each  record. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Caunden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co..  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors. 


To  get  best  reaulta,  uae  only  Victor  Needles  on  Victor  Recorda 


Please  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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'I  he  first  Cav.'ilicri  record 
to  be  announced  is  this 
Columbia  Double-Disc  — 
two  selections.  The  near¬ 
est  Columbia  dealer  is  reaily 
to  play  it  for  you.  We 
will  tell  you  his  name  and 
address  if  you  don’t  find 
him  readily. 


(Front)  La  Bohrmc.  (Puc* 
Hai)  **111  rhiamano  Mtmt.** 
(MaoBii  Uie^  call  roe  )  Orchestra 
accompaa aroeot. 

Titia  lovdy  number  follows 
wnwwnttatdy  ttpon  Kodalpho*s 
aarratm  n  the  fim  art  of 
PttcrW*!  channiaR  drama  of 
Latin  Quarter  life. 

CAacit)  Mehstofrle.  (Boito) 
*X'  altra  notte  in  f<MMlo  al 
mare."  (The  other  night  into 
the  «leep  sea.)  Orchestra  ac- 
comtwnrawnt. 

With  this  aria  commences  the 
third  act  <d  Baito's  wonderful 
operatic  setting  of  the  Fhoit 
legend,  as  interpreted  by 
Ge^he.  This  is  an  iatcoKly 
dramatic  nunsber.  mcfe  than 
ordmardy  suited  to  Csealieri't 
voice  and  temperament 


In  this  Columbia  Double-Disc  Record  the  art  of  recording  the 
soprano  Toke  is  shown  at  hs  best.  Every  note  is  clear,  true 
and  musical;  and,  as  reproduced,  has  exactly  the  same  tonal  and 
dramatic  inflection  as  when  rendered  originally  by  tbe  singer  in 
our  laboratory. 


Tbe  adrertieemenU  in  Everyliodjr'e  Itaaaxine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  iiage  t. 
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The  Columbia 

GRAFONOLA 

IS  “THE  ONE  INCOMPARABLE  MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT”— THE  ONE  PERFECT,  COM¬ 
PLETE,  UNIQUE  AND  MOST  VERSATILE 
ENTERTAINER.  Its  vocalism  is  the  voice  itself — 
true  in  tone,  tempo  and  timbre,  with  no  loss  of 
individuality,  no  alteration  in  value;  every  most  deli¬ 
cate  phrase  a  perfect  tone-picture. 


The  Columbia  is  the  original  of  all  the  modern 
graphophones,  phonographs  and  talking  machines.  If 
experience  counts  for  anything,  or  originality,  or  in¬ 
vention,  or  experiment,  or  organization,  or  opportunity, 
the  Columbia  ought  to  be  the  one  musical  instrument 
in  its  class.  And  it  is — positively:  T^est  in  tone, 
simplest  in  mechanism,  finest  in  finish,  perfect  in  every 
part.  Make  comparisons.  Don’t  decide  by  the  sound 
of  a  name.  Make  comparisons.  It’s  yo«r  money,  it’s 
your  time,  it’s  your  pleasure  that  is  being  considered. 
You  can  select  a  Graphophone  at  $20  or  $100,  or 
almost  anywhere  between.  Catalog  of  Graphophones 
and  Grafonolas  free. 


almosT^nywhere  betw^  of  Graphophone; 

and  Grafonolas  free.  Retin»  Atuehmeni— $225 

COLUMBIA  PHONOGRAPH  CO^  Gen*l,  Dept.  E,  Tribune  Bldg.,N.Y. 


Price*  in  Canada  pltia  duty.  Headquarter*  for  Canada — 264  Yonite  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Dealer*  Wanted — Exdnaive  lellinK  right*  given  where  we  are  not  properly  repreaented. 
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A  Postage  Stamp 

Puts  the 

Richmond  Suction  Cleaner 
in  Your  Home 


Now  Afford  the  Best  Suction  Gleaner  Made 


All  that  any  Vacuum  Cleaner  or  Suction  Cleaner  can  do,  the 
“Richmond”  does.  And  it  does,  besides,  some  things  which  no 
other  machine  can  do. 

You  can,  ior  example,  use  the  “Richmond”  Suction  Cleaner  with 
or  without  hose.  The  hose  attachment  slides  oil  and  on  with  the 
same  case  that  your  foot  slides  into  an  easy  slipper. 

Slip  on  the  hose,  and  the  ten  pound  “Richmond”  with  its  six 
special  cleaning  tools  (all  furnished  without  extra  cost)  cleans 
hangings,  walls,  books,  bedding,  upholstery,  clothing,  hats,  under¬ 
neath  radiators,  furniture,  etc.  It  is  also  supplied  with  a  special 
attachment  for  hair  drying,  pillow  renovating,  etc. 

Slip  of!  the  hose  and  you  have  a  floor  machine  which  weighs  no 
more  than  a  common  carpet  sweeper.  The  every  day  work  of  rug 
and  carpet  cleaning~of  cleaning  hard  wood  floors,  tile  floors, 
tearths,  bath-rooms,  porches,  etc.,  can  be  done  either  with  or 
without  the  hose. 

A  Postage  Stamp  the  Only  Cost  •  : 

required  to  put  this  ten  pound  cleaner  in  your  home.  Just  send  us  your 
name  and  address  and  we  will  have  delivered  to  your  door  without  onie 
^penny  of  expense  to  you — without  obligation  of  any  kind — a  guaranteed 
Richmond”  Suction  Cleaner.  You  can  prove  for  yourself  in  your  own  home 
Just  what  this  will  do  for  you.  But  write  today  and  we  will  include  with  our 
reply,  a  handsome  illustrated  booklet. 

The  “Richmond"  Sales  Co. 

Sole  Selling  Agents 

1MB  Broadway  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 
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afvia 

Presert/es  Roatls 
Prevents  Dust- 


City  Ave.,  Overbrook.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  constructed  with  Tarvia  X. 


Improving  Macadam  Roads 


Macadam  mads  won’t  stand  modem 
automobile  traffic.  Every  road  builder 
and  engineer  knows  this.  The  wear  and 
tear  of  this  traffic  is  far  too  great  for  the 
resisting  capacity  of  the  top  s^ace.  It  is 
rapidly  pulverucd,  dust  is  created,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  single  season  the  road  is  often  a 
melancholy  ruin. 

To  give  macadam  the  additional  binder 
which  h  so  plainly  needs  to  enable  it  to 
resist  modem  traffic,  we  offer  Tarvia — a 
specially  prepared  coal  tar  preparation  of 
the  rigM  grade,  consistency  and  refinement 
for  road  purposes.  Most  of  the  road  en¬ 
gineers  throughout  the  country  have  used  it 
with  success.  The  Borough  of  Brooklyn, 
Greater  New  York,  for  instance,  has  just 
placed  an  order  for  500,000  gallons. 

A  tarviated  road  is  durable,  smooth, 
dustless  and  thoroughly  waterproof. 

Tarvia  is  made  in  three  consistencies, 
A,  B,  and  X,  to  suit  varying  conditions  of 
road  surface. 


The  cost  of  Tarvia  applications  varies 
with  the  thoroughness  of  the  work,  but  in 
most  cases  it  is  more  than  saved  by  the 
reduction  in  maintenance  expenses.  It  is 
frequently  cheaper  to  maintain  a  dustless 
road  whh  Tarvia  ffian  a  dusty  one  with¬ 
out  it. 

Tarvia  is  not  an  experiment,  but  is  in 
regular  use  and  has  been  adopted  as  stand¬ 
ard  in  many  localities.  It  is  the  only  road 
preservative  which  has  passed  the  experi¬ 
mental  period. 

Illustrated  booklet — ^“Good  Roads — 
How  to  Build,  Preserve,  and  Make  Dust- 
less” — mailed  free  to  anyone  interested  on 
application  to  nearest  offitx. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Company,  New 
York,  Chi^o,  Phfladel|iiliia,  Boston,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Cincinnati,  SC  Laois, 

Pittsburg,  Kansas  Cky, 

New  Orluns,  Minneapoi^ 

London,  Eng. 
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In  Modern  Homes  the  Piano  is  The 


Pianola  Piano 


Nowadays  people  are  not  buying  a  piano  that  only  a  musician  can 
play.  They  are  buying  the  piano  that  can  be  played  by  both  the  mu¬ 
sician  and  the  musical  novice.  And  because  people  are  more  and  more 
realizing  that  mere  sounding  the  notes  of  a  musical  composition  cor¬ 
rectly,  does  not  constitute  real  piano-playing: — more  and  more  people 
are  buying  the  one  Player-piano,  that  alone  and  from  the  first,  has 
made  artistic  piano-playing  possible  to  everyone — The  Pianola  Piano. 


Artistic  Interpretation  —  Individual 
Note  Accentuation — Correct  Pedaling 


These  three  dements  provided  by  the  Met- 
rostyU,  the  Tkemetiist  and  the  Sustaining 
Pedal  Device  (all  exclusive  features  of  the 
Pianola)  are  absolutely  essential  to  real 
piano-ptaying. 

The  Pianola  Piano  is  the  only  Plaver- 
piano  Blade,  which  will  enable  the  untrJtuJ 
P^former  to  introduce  all  three  of  these 
vital  elements  into  his  playing. 

Moreover,  because  the  manufacturers  of 


the  Pianola  Piano  were  first  in  this  field 
and  control  a  majority  of  the  important 
Player  patents— because  they  have  vastly 
more  money  to  expend  in  experimentation 
than  any  other  house  in  the  industry,  and 
have  spmt  it — and  because  in  their  employ 
are  the  foremost  experts  in  pneumatic  in¬ 
strument  construction — the  Pianola  Piano 
from  the  standpoint  of  mechanism,  is  better 
built  and  more  durable  than  any  other  in¬ 
strument  of  its  type  upon  the  market. 


A  Genuine  Pianola  Piano  can  be  purchased  for  IS50.  Others,  veritable  De  Luxe 
Instruments,  as  hi^  as  f  185a  Moderate  Monthly  Payments  on  the  entire  line. 

Send for  fret,  kamdtomely  illustrated  catalog  K  and  name  of  nearest  authorized  agent. 

THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY,  Acofiu  Hal,  362  FAk  ATcaae,  NEW  YORK 
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No.  «0O6  A.C. 

THE  PNINCC  or  WALES 


THIS  MARK  IDENTIFIES  MAYHEW  FURNITURE  ^ 


The  Fame  of 
Heppelwhite 


ijPc 


■ 

No.  7S6S 

s.c. 

THE  CASTLEREAOH 


NO.  479E  A.C. 

THE  MENRV  WlU-tTT 


No.  6321  A.C. 
THE  RUrrORD 


as  a  designer  of  fine  furniture  rests 
securely  alongside  those  of  Chippen¬ 
dale,  Sheraton  and  the  Adam  brothers, 
that  group  of  18th  Century  masters 
which  has  had  no  counterpart  in  the 
history  of  furniture.  These  illustra¬ 
tions  give  but  a  hint  of  the  variety  and 
excellence  of  the  Heppelwhite  designs 
now  available  in 

Mayhew 

Furniture 

The  fame  of  Mayhew  furniture  rests 
not  only  upon  its  fidelity  to  these 
masterly  designs,  but  also  upon  its 
conformance  to  the  highest  possible 
standards  of  construction. 

Representative  examples  of  Mayhew 
furniture,  in  the  designs  of  Heppel¬ 
white  and  other  English  masters,  are 
shown  by  dealers  in  all  important 
cities.  Names  of  dealers  will  be 
furnished  upon  request 

MAYHEW  COMPANY 

MILWAUKEE 


No.  4756  O. 

THE  HCNRV  WILLETT 


NO.  736  2  A.C. 

THE  LIONEL  CRANFIELO 


No.  6  6  08  S.C. 
THE  RUSH&ROOKE 


; 


No.  690$  A.C. 
THE  STANWOOD 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magasine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 
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The  purchase  of  a  Steinway  Piano  carries  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  money  can  buy  nothing  better.  In  its  qualities 
as  a  musical  instrument,  its  beauty  of  outline  and  its 
intrinsic  value  the  Steinway  is  in  a  class  by  itsdL 

The  exact  size  of  this  Grand. — 5  feet  10  inches, — 
has  been  determined  through  scientific  research. 

In  an  ebonized  case,  $800. 

Illustrated  catalase  will  be  sent  upon 
request  and  mention  of  this  magazine. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS. 

STEINWAT  HALL, 

107  and  109  East  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York. 

Exfrui  SUUi$m  Mt  tie  Dmr 


**The 

Smallest  Grand 
That*s  Safe 
to  Buy** 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magasinr  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Ter¬ 
minal  in  New  York  City  is  the 
central  feature  of  an  improve¬ 
ment  whose  total  cost  will  reach 
$100,000,000.  It  is  a  magnificent 
structure  built  for  efficiency,  almost 
regardless  of  cost. 

It  is  covered  with  a  Barrett  Specifi¬ 
cation  Roof,  with  vitrified  tile  surface. 

Would  such  a  roof  have  been  used 
on  this  magnificent,  modem,  fireproof 
structure  if  anything  better  could  be 
obtained  at  any  price?  Surely  not. 

The  fact  is,  a  Barrett  Specification 
Roof  is  the  most  economical  roof  cov¬ 
ering  yet  devised.  And  it  has  a  record 
of  50  years  of  satisfaction  behind  it. 
In  addition  to  the  great  roof,  the 


foundations  are  waterproofed  with 
Coal  Tar  Pitch  and  Felt — the  same 
materials  as  are  used  in  Barrett  Spec¬ 
ification  Roofs. 

Before  construction  was  com¬ 
menced,  a  careful  study  was  made  by 
the  chemists  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ter¬ 
minal  Co.  of  many  waterproofing 
compounds,  with  the  result  that  it 
was  decided  to  use  Coal  Tar  Pitch 
instead  of  Asphalt. 

About  4,000,000  pounds  of  Bar¬ 
rett’s  pitch  were  used  for  underground 
work  and  roofing. 

The  Barrett  Specification  shoiild 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  architect, 
engineer  and  owner  of  building's. 
Copy  of  it  free  on  request. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boatoo  St.  Look  Ctereland  Ciocinaad 
Pitaburg  Minaeapolii  Kaiaat  City  New  Oileana  Loodoo,  Eng. 
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CYK.O  Paper  it  preferred 
aTike  by  the  wise  professional 
and  the  knowing  amateur.  It 
giees  deeper,  softer,  clearer 
prints  from  any  negative, 
plate  or  film. 


Look  for  the  Ansco  Sign. 
There  you  will  find  a  progres¬ 
sive,  independent  dealer  selling 
the  complete  line  of  cameras 
and  photographic  supplies 
made  by  the  Ansco  Company. 


No.  lo  ANSCO,  sK  asH 

BeaaU/ttl  Camera  Catalog,  oho  Two-  Volume  Photographic  Library— Free.  At  dealers '  or  srrite  to 

ANSCO  COMPANY,  Blnsrhamton,  N.  ^ 


Blng^hamton,  N.  Y. 


The  exceptional  latitude  and  speed  of  this  film  insure  fine  negatives  under 
conditions  that  would  mean  failure  with  the  ordinary  kind.  They  compensate 
largely  for  incorrect  judgment  of  light  and  time,  reducing  uncertainty  of  results  to 
a  minimum.  The  Ansco  Film  increases  the  value  of  your  camera  to  you  as  an 
amateur.  It  enables  you  to  make  better  photographs,  more  artistic  pictures. 

Ansco  negatives  reproduce  every  soft  gradation  of  light  and  shade.  They 
retain  clear  detail  in  high  lights  and  transparency  in  shadows. 

They  have  chromatic  balance  that  gives  a  correctness  of  color  tones  unknown 
to  other  film. 

Made  in  sizes  io  fit  every  film  camera.  Non-curling  ;  non-halation. 
Off-setting  of  numbers  never  occurs  with  this  film.  Our  perfectly 
non-actinic  black  paper  and  properly  prepared  emulsion  prevent  it. 


j - - 

Where  di^  is  an  element  of  doubt  you  are  more  certain 
to  get  a  good  photograph  if  your  camera  is  loaded  with 

The 'ANSCO"  Film 


Note  the 
transparency  of 
shadows. 

The  original 
photograph  was 
even  deeper, 
clearer,  softer 
than  this 


reproducUon 
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Better  Tailoring  at  ^  Man’s  Gonunand 

You  might  pay  $100  a  suit  and  not  get  better  style,  better  fit  or 
better  workmanship  than  is  yours  in  Adler- Rochester  Clothes. 


The  reason  is  simple: 

We  employ  master-designers  —  men  who  head 
their  profession. 

Onr  style  ideas  are  gathered  from  their  source — 
in  world-famous  fashion  centers. 

Our  workmen  are  custom  tailors— one  an 
expert  in  that  detail  for  which  he  is  employejl. 

Fit,  with  us,  is  an  art — developed  in  our  40 
years’  study  of  every  type  of  man. 


And  our  clothes  are  made  in  America’s  finest 
tailoring  institution — a  shop  with  1011  windows, 
with  vacuum  cleaners  and  forced  ventilation— 
where  sunshine,  health  and  happiness  prevail. 

Under  such  conditions,  and  at  a  making  cost  four 
times  what  some  makers  spend,  we  attain  our 
ideals  in  clothes.  And,  to  save  you  the  higher 
cost,  we  limit  our  profit  to  6  per  cent 

No  man  living  could  command  greater  excel 
lencies  than  those  which  characterize 


ADLERrnXHESlERrCLQnrHES 


Nor  should  any  man  accept  less  than  Adler - 
Rochester  quality  when  paying  Adler  -  Rochester 
prices. 

These  range  from  $18  upwards. 

So  if  you  want  the  most  for  your  money — the 
very  utmost  in  clothes — you  will  not  delay  visiting 
our  local  dealer. 

You’ll  probably  find  him  among  your  leading 
merchant^  Your  visit  will  be  welcomed. 


Send  For  This  Style  Book 

In  actual  colors,  our  style  book’s  illustration, 
show  what  well-dressed  men  will  wear  this  seasoi 
It  shows,  too,  fashion’s  most  favored  shades- 
-\dler-  Rochester  Grays  and  Blues.  Also  it  bring, 
you  the  address  of  your  Adler- Rochester  dealer 
It  will  pay  you  to  inspect  thoroughly,  his  stock 
Learn,  at  first  hand,  what  such  clothes  mean  to  yor,. 

Send  a  postal  today,  asking  for  Style  Book  £. 


L.  ADLER,  BROS.  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Its  Own 


The  name  Snider  on  a  bottle  of 
Catsup  is  like  “Sterling”  on  silver. 
Both  guarantee  purity  and  excel¬ 
lence — a  quality  that  the  skill  of 
man,  or  perfection  of  methods  can¬ 
not  excel 


Only  the  choicest  perfectly  ripe 
and  sound  tomatoes,  granulated 
sugar,  and  specially  imported  spices 
are  used  materials  that  do  .not  re¬ 
quire  artificial  coloring  or  preserva¬ 
tives. 


Its  color  is  perfection — it  keeps 
indefinitely  and  its  mild,  spicy  fla¬ 
vor  heis  never  been  equaled  in  any 
other  Catsup. 


Snider  Catsup  adds  enjoyment 
to  steaks,  chops,  roasts,  and  fish — 
soups,  gravies,  sauces,  salads,  etc. 


The  factory  in  which  Snider 
Catsup  is  made  is  like  a  huge  kitch¬ 
en—  sweet  and  clean,  with  the  sun¬ 
light  streaming  in  from  all  sides,  and 
every  detail  has  the  untiring  care  of 
the  most  skillful  Catsup  Chef  on 
earth.  It  more  than  complies  with 
all  Pure  Food  Laws  of  the  world. 


The  T.  A.  Snider  Preserve  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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Use  Acme  Quality  and  Insure  a 
Satisfactory  Finish 


varnishes  in  one  operation  and  you 
needn’t  remove  previous  finishes  un¬ 
less  they  are  very  rough. 

A  splendid  plan  is  to  make  the  furni¬ 
ture  and  woodwork  in  a  room  harmonize 
by  finishing  them  in  the  same  wood  effect. 

For  floors,  Acme  Quality  Varno- 
■  Lac  makes  a  tough,  elastic  finish  that 
will  not  show  scratches  or  scars,  and 
wears  extremely  well.  This  is  only  one 
of  the  many 


It’s  a  pleasure  to  do  over  furniture 
or  ‘  woodwork  with  Acme  Quality 
Varno-Lac.  Y ou  know  results  will  be 
satisfactory  because  it  is  Acme  Quality. 
You  know  it  will  be  the  exact  color  and 
shade  and  wood  effect  you  want.  You 
know  it  will  set  hard  and  smooth, 
showing  never  a  brush  mark,  and  that 
it  will  withstand  long  wear. 

»  I  *  ' 

It  is  easy  to  apply  because  Acme 
Quality,  Varno-Lac  both  stains 'and 


jmt  QUAurr 


Paints,  Enamels,  Stains  and  Varnishes. 


There  is  one  specially  adapted  for  every 
separate  surface.  If  it’s  anything  to  be 
painted,  enameled,  varnished,  stained  or 
finished  in  any  way,  there’s  an  Acme 
Quality  Kind  to  fit  the  purpose. 


tells  which  to  use  and  how  it  should  be  applied 
in  each  case. 

WriU  for  a  frtt  (opy. 

Get  Acme  Quality  Varoo-Lac  and  other 
paints  and  finishes  from  your  dealer.  Ask  for  a 
color  card  to  choose  from.  If  he  cannot  supply 
you,  write  to 

ACME  WHITE  LEAD  AND  COLOR  WORKS, 
Dept  B,  Detroit  Michigan. 
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The  Best  Typewriter  That  Money  Can  Buy 

Costs  One  Hundred  Dollars  and  its  name  is 

Remington 

The  cost  of  a  good  operator  during  the  average  life  of  a 
/  Typewriter  is  Several  Thousand  Dollars.  And  remember  that 
'  no  operator  can  do  the  most  work  or  the  best  work  except  on 
the  best  machine.  Compare  your  outlay  for  the  machine  with 
your  outlay  for  the  operator  and  you  will  see  why  it  is  true 
economy  to  buy  the  Remington. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(lacorporatoS) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 
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Don’t  Keep 

Safety 

Razoi* 

Blades 


TaKe^  "the^ 


AVTQMATIO  STROPPBR/ 

Keeps  One  Set  of  Blades  Sharp  for  Years 

A  few  strokes  puts  a  keen  edge  on  any  dull  blade  (all  styles).  Makes  old  blades  even  better 
than  new.  Sharpens  up  in  a  few  minutes  enough  blades  to  last  a  month.  Doubles  the  efficiency 
of  any  safety  razor— the  last  word  in  shaving  economy,  ease  and  satisfaction. 


Strops  Exactly  Like  a  Barber 

Just  move  the  stropper  up  and  down  the 
strop.  Blade  reverses  automatically,  and  both 
sides  are  sharpened  at  once.  Can’t  cut  the 
strop  or  get  out  of  order.  Perfectly  simple, 
^  absolutely  practical,  requires  no  e.xertion. 


Guaranteed  for  Five  Years 

Stropper  is  strongly  made  of  steel,  nicely 
nickel  plated,  and  has  a  rubberoki  finish 
handle.  To  insure  you,  a  Five-Year  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Guarantee  is  enclosed  with  every 
Rundel  Automatic  Stropper. 


(leniiiiie  HorseMde  Dollar  Strop  With  Every  Ruadd  Automatic  Stropper 
Use  This  Coupon  for  10  Day  Trial  Offer 


If  you  know  a  Rundd  dealer,  ainn  your  name  to  this  coupon  and  take  it  to 
him.  He  ii  authorized  to  make  thia  offer  for  ua.  If  you  dM't  know  one.  add 
.  the  name  andaddreat  of  a  dealer  that  tdlazafetyrazan.  Then  mail  coupon 

to  ui  and  we  will  tend  ttropper  to  you  in  that  deaier'i  care.  i 

The  purchaae  price — $3.00 — ia  merdy  a  depozit.  All  we  aik  ia  that  m 
yon  uae  the  ztropper  1 0  daya.  Then  if  you  are  not  perfecUy  zatizfied,  m 
return  the  ztropper  to  the  dealer  and  he  will  refund  your  money  at  m 
t  once..  To  guarantee  thia  you  have  the  dealer'zpromiae and oura.  | 

^  Thia  ia  a  chance  jrou  cannot  afford  to  miza.  But  act  quickly  V 

— uae  the  coupon  NOV.  C 


''k% 


RUNDEL  MFC.  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Automatic!) 
Stropper^ 
Hornet  on 

ID 
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Leave  your  Qires  in  Colorado — 

where  the  mile-high  air  and  the  wonders  of 
Nature  make  you  forget  all  else  in  the  sheer  joy 
of  real  living.  An  ideal  spot  for  your  vacation, 
offering  every  out-door  sport  and 
the  greatest  advantages  in  hotel 

Begin  your  vacation  right.  Take //le 

0^  Rocky  Mountain 
Limited 


-Daily  from  Chicago  to  Colorado  Spring* 
and  Denver  direct — 


A  train  of  thought — thought  for 
your  comfort,  convenience  and 
pleasures.  The  Pullman  draw¬ 
ing-rooms,  the  observation -li¬ 
brary-buffet  car,  the  tempting 
cuisine,  barber,  veJet  and  sten¬ 
ographer — all  are  expressions  of 
our  thoughtfulness  for  your  wants. 

Victrola  redials  and  world’s  news  service  en  route 

Other  good  trains  every  day 
from  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  Omaha  and 
Memphis  for  Colorado, 
Yellowstone  Park  and  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Write  for  our  free  illustrated  booklets  and  let  us 
sene  you  the  bother  of  making  summer  vaca¬ 
tion  plans. 

L.  M.  ALLEN 

PaMenger  Traffic  Manager  ^ 
13  La  Salle  Station 
CHICAGO,  Hi.. 
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Southern  California 
Opportunity  Extraordinary  ! 

A  Responsible  Company  will  plant  you  ^ 
a  five-acre  Muscatel  Grape  Vineyard  in 
the  most  delightful  part  of 

SOUTHERN  CAUFORNIA 


care  for  it  until  the  first  crop  is  produced, 
and  it  is  ready  to  net  you  ^ 

$150  or  more  per  acre,  for  I 

monthly  payments  of  .  . 

Read  every  word  of  this  if  you  want  to  secure  an  income-producing 
home  in  Southern  California,  on  terms  which  you  can  easily  afford,  and 
without  leaving  your  present  occupation  imtil  your  living  is  assured. 

We  have  purchased  and  subdivided  the  famous  McCoy  Ranch,  adjoin- 
ing  the  thriving  little  city  of  Escondido.  California,  and  are  selling  it  in  ‘ 

five  and  ten-acre  home  farms,  planted  to  "Sun-kist”  Muscatel  grapes. 

The  Muscatel  grape  groa-s  to  perfection  'n  Escondido  and  yields  enor- 
mously.  The  crop  never  fails.  Grapes  require  no  irrigation  (they  do  in 
Central  California),  although  they  receive  the  maximum  amount  of  sun- 
shine.  Consequently  they  possess  a  larger  percentage  of  sugar  and  a  more 
delicious  flavor. 

The  man  who  properly  cares  for  his  Muscatel  vineyard  will  net  $150  per 
acre,  and  more,  year  in  and  year  out.  At  3  cents  per  pound  (a  recent  price) 
he  will  net  $300  per  acre.  Tiib  is  imder  present  conditions.  When  the  precool¬ 
ing  plant  is  in  operation  he  will  net  more.  The  site  has  been  procured  for  this_ 
plant,  which  will  be  erected  and  the  marketing  of  grapes  in  the  East  taken  up  on 
an  extensive  scale. 

We  are  making  TEMPORARY  SPECIAL  TERMS  whereby  every  reader  of  EVERY¬ 
BODY'S  who  acts  promptly  can  secure  a  five-acre  vineyud  on  monthly  payments  of  $10  at 
such  a  price  that  THE  FIRST  CROP  WILL  ALMOST  COVER  ITS  COST. 

The  McCoy  ranch  is  in  the  frostless  sone,  and  comprises  as  rich  citrus  fruit  and  grape  land 
as  there  is  in  Southern  (^lifomia.  An  abundance  of  pure  motmtain  water  underlies  the 
whole  addition. 

The  resident  can  have  electric  lights  and  telephone,  and  is  convenient  to  the  depot, 
schools,  churches,  stores  and  banks  at  Escondido.  An  electric  line,  which  b««  secured  a  fran¬ 
chise  between  Escondido  and  San  Diego,  is  surveyed  through  the  tract. 

Escondido  is  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Simta  Fe  railway,  and  has  terminal  freight 
rates.  It  is  located  in  San  Diego  county,  which  has  the  most  ^uable  and  delightful  all- 
year  climate  in  the  a'orkl ;  where  land  values  are  probably  advancing  faster  than  at  any  other, 
point  in  the  West. 

Lying  at  an  altitude  of  700  feet,  fifteen  miles  from  the  Coast,  Escondido  gets  the  daily 
ocean  breeze  without  the  dampness,  and  affords  a  superb  location  for  a  home — a'hether 
one  is  locating  for  pleasure,  health  or  profit.  While  the  pioneering  has  been  done,  values 
a  are  not  yet  near  as  high  as  in  other  valleys. 

^  We  furnish  undoubted  references  as  to  our  standing.  A  National  Bank  holds  all  deeds 
P  in  escrow  and  receipts  for  money.  You  want  our  free  booklet,  if  you  are  interested  in 
P  Southern  California.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated  and  is  entitled 

**  A  Home  and  a  Living  ” 

On  Twnu  Anyon€  Can  Afford 


Escondido  Valley  Land  &  Planting  Co. 

>  W.  E.  ALEXANDER.  Preeidenl 
Grower  of  Orchards  Dealer  in  Lands  For 

and  Vineyards  all  Purposes 

ESCONDIDO.  CALIFORNIA 
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S .  Staggard  Tread 

i<V  Tires 
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The  big  tough  rubber 
studs  on  this  tire  can  stand 
regular  day-after-day  wear. 
On  wet  asphalt  or  a  slimy 
road  they  have  the  extra 
gripping  power  to  prevent 
skidding  that  usually  per¬ 
tains  only  to  emergency  tires 
No  delay  to  change  rims. 
No  going  ahead  and  risking  it. 

Republic  Rubber  Co., 
Youngstown,  O. 


Nen  York,  229  'Vest  Fifty-HiKlitli  Street.  Kost(<n. 
735  lio\  Iston  Street,  buffalo,  908  Main  Street. 
Chicago,  1732  Michigan  Avenue.  Cincinnati. 
7th  anil  Walnut  Streets.  Cleveland,  5919  buclid 
Ave.  Council  Bluffs,  1014  South  Sixth  Street. 
1  enver,  1721  Stout  Street.  Detroit,  246  Jefferson 
Avenue.  Indianapolis,  208  South  Illinois  Street. 
Kansas  City,  1508  Grand  Avenue.  Los  Angeles. 
1046  South  Main  Street.  Louisville,  1049  Third 
Street.  Milwaukee.  457  Milwaukee  St.  Omaha, 
13th  and  Harney  Streets.  Philadelphia,  328  N. 
Broa<l  Street.  Pittsburg,  627  Liberty  Avenue. 
Rochester.  6l  St.  Paul  Street.  Saint  Louis.  3964 
Olive  Street.  Saint  Paul,  180  Fast  Fourth  Street. 
Salt  I^ke  City,  36  State  Street.  San  Francisco, 
166  First  Street.  Seattle,  1429  Broadway.  Spo* 
kane,  4I7-419  First  Avenue.  Toledo,  231-233 
Superior  Street. 


Staggard  Tread,  Pat.  Sept.  IS,  22,  1906. 
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Grand  Trunk  Railway  System 

I*Y1\ost  Direct  Route  to  the  Highlands  of  Ontario** 

OA  md  lAb  LA.  Lib  rf  lA  "  i  ‘  b«,  lAA  MA  Pbk  CiA*  >«• 

Plan  to  Spend  Your  Summer  Holidays  This 
Year  at  One  of  These  Delightful  Spots 

Good  hotel  accommodations  at  modente  cost — ^The  lorer  of  outdooss  will  find  hoc  in  abnadance  all 
those  things  which  make  roughinK  it  desirable.  Select  the  locality  that  wiH  afford  yon  the  greatest  aflunint 
of  enjoyment,  send  for  frnn  maps  and  folders,  beautifully  fllustratM,  fully  deaciibiag  these  out  of  the  otdinary 
recreation  resorts,  .\ddresi  — 

W.5.Caohsen  F.P.Dwyar  E.  H.  Bsy^an  — - 

- -  9Srfik»b..Pildw* 
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When  You  Buy 
an  Indestructo  Trunk 


You  get  more  than  a  mere  promise  of  satisfaction — more  than  the  plain 

evidence  of  your  eyes  that  here  is  a  trunk  of  unequalled  service  and  satisfaction. 
You  get  our  absolute  and  binding  guarantee: 

That  if  your  Indestructo  Trunk  is  destroyed  beyond  repair  within  five  years  you  get 
a  new  trunk— a  gift  from  us. 

That  if  your  Indestructo  is  damaged  in  travel  during  five  years,  the  makers  uill  freely 
and  ivillingly  make  all  necessary  repairs  at  our  factory  in  Mishaxvaka,  hidiana. 

That’s  protection  and  safety  in  trunk  buying  that  must  appeal  to  every  thinking 
man  and  woman. 

The  Indestructo  can  be  guaranteed  in  this  broad  and 
liberal  way  because  of  the  wonderful  strength  and  reinforce¬ 
ments  without  and  within  that' make  the  Indestructo  the 
one  trunk  that  can  be  safely  relied  upon  to  stand  the  hard 
knocks  and  severe  strain  of  the  roughest  continuous  travel. 

The  strongest  hardwood — huWtu^  six  strength — layer 
upon  layer — united  by  wonderful,  special  cement  and  con- 
pressed  into  one  single,  solid  piece  by  enormous  pressure. 

The  Indestructo  Trunk  not  only  has  this  remarkable 
strength — but  it  is  light  and  convenient  to  handle — and  for 
this  reason  gets  better  attention  all  along  the  route. 

Round  corners  of  cold  rolled  steel,  hardwood  runners 
and  steel  shoes  form  a  splendid  outer  resistance  that  takes 
up  every  shock,  eases  every  bump. 

Indestructo  Trunks  are  not  high  priced— they  are  right  priced.  A  trunk  that  is 
too  cheap  is  the  poorest  kind  of  economy.  Indestructo  Trunks  have  been  offered  for  a 
little  over  a  year— but  are  already  the  biggest  sellers  in  the  trunk  field.  Sold  by  the 
dealer  ranking  first  in  his  class  in  each  city.  / 

The  Indestructo  Tourist  Trunk  just  on  the  market.  Loiver  in  price  than  the  jf 
Indestructo  Deluxe.  The  best  trunk  for  the  price. 

Send  for  Our  Book  ^^About 


00  NOT  BREAK 
OPEN 

.THIS  TRUNK  IS  i 
k  REGISTERED  A 
^iiMiNsr  LOSS  n 


^ '  COUPON 
>  NatioiuJ 

^  Veneer 

Products  Co., 
Station  F-7, 
Mishawaka,  Ind. 


#  Name 
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F  You  want 
■HI  sharp  speed 
pictures  get  a 


UNITED  STATES 

NAVY 

Able-bodied  young  men  of  good  character, 
desiring  permanent  employment,  should  study  tlie 
advantages  offered  by  the  United  States  Navy. 

The  Navy  it  a  training  school,  in  which  the 
training  b  exceptionally  diorough,  the  life 
exceptbnally  healthy,  employment  steady,  pay- 
good —  S204  to  Si, 200  per  year,  with  a 
chance  to  become  a  Warrant  Officer  at  $2,400 
per  year. 

It  offers  opportunities  fur  travel,  with  ample 
leisure  for  recreation  or  study,  according  to 
one’s  desires. 

The  food  b  wholesome  and  good,  and, 
with  lodging,  medical  attendance  and  first  out¬ 
fit  of  clothing,  b  furnished  free. 

There  are  no  lay-offs  or  strikes,  and  pay 
continues  whether  employed  or  not.  One's 
necessary  expenses  are  to  small  that  there  b 
opportunity  to  save  practically  all  of  one’s 
wages. 

The  man  who  gets  an  honorable  discharge 
from  the  Navy  after  four  years  in  it  has  a 
valuable  asset,  for  honorably  discharged  men 
are  sought  after  by  civil  employers. 

If  you  are  between  17  and  35  years  of  age, 
write  for  booklet  telling  about  the  service ;  or 
call  at  nearest  Recruiting  Station  any  day  ex¬ 
cept  Sunday,  where  the  Recruiting  Officer 
will  be  glad  to  explain  clearly  what  kind  of  a 
contract  b  necessary  in  order  to  enter  the  Navy. 
Address  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Box  48. 

NAVY  DEPT.,  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


ten  cents.  Descriptive  litemture  at 
pkoto  dealers'  or  direct  from  os. 

Send  for  new  Pkotograpkic  Catalog. 
Our  Name  on  a  Leas,  Miero- 
scope.  Field  Glass,  Engineering 
or  other  Scientific  Apparatus 
is  our  Guarantee. 

Bousch  Iptnb  Optical  ©. 

•  IW  TOAK  WAtNIMCTOH  CNICAOO  fAAMCIBCO 

to.aoH  ROCHCSTCQ..N.Y. 
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Buyingr  a  Mattress  Isn’t 
an  Everyday  Matter 

Neither  is  a  mattress  bought  for 
temporary  use.  For  that  very  reason 
you  should  select  one  which  combines 
hi^h  quality  with  solid  comfort  and 
great  durability.  In  other  words — an 


(Jstermoor  lo. 


Compressing  the  Ostermoor  Sheets 
into  the  ticking  by  hand. 


This  is  one  of  the  important  features  which  make 
the  Ostermoor  superior  in  comfort  and  durability  to 
just  a  ‘‘cotton’*  or  a  “felt”  mattress.  The  smooth, 
regular  compression  of  the  airy,  interlacing  Ostermoor 
sheets  prevents  the  development  of  lumps  and  hollow 
places.  An  Ostermoor  never  needs  remaking  It  is 
ahaayt  tlie  essence  of  comfort  and  sleep-inducing  ease. 

Mahm  no  Mimtake.  Get  the  Genuine  Oetermoor. 

The  trade-mark  shown  here  is  stitched  on  the  end  of 
every  genuine  Ostermoor.  It 
means  restful  nights  for  fifty 
years. 

Oor  144>Pafe  Book  with 
Sanplet — Sent  FREE 

The  Otrermoor  Matirett  U  not  for 
Mle  at  tioret  (eoeraUy*  but  tb?rr*s 
an  Oiicnnoor  dealer  in  mott  placet — the 
lireit  merchant  in  town,  mm  mnd 

givM  ym  his  nMwst,  But  don*t  take 
chance*  with  iraltadona  at  other  ttore* — 
make  lure  you're  gettinr  the  genuine 
Ottermoor — our  trade-mark  label  it  your 
"^Bfuarantee.  WeviUthipyouamattrcM 
by  express  prepaid  same  day  your  check 
is  received  by  us  when  we  have  do  dealer 
or  be  has  none  in  stock. 

OSTERMOOR  &  CO., 

117  Elizabeth  Street,  New  York 


HATTUSSES  COST 
Ezsrea*  Prepeil 

4'.6'-45  lha.  $15.00 
4'-0*— 40lha.  13.35 
3'.0'-35lbt  11.70 
3'.0*-30lb..  10.00 
2'.6'-25  Kia.  8.35 
AD  6  ft.  3  IB.  loos, 
la  two  pam.  50e.  exua 
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From  Now  until  JULY  1st— NOT  LATER 


There  b  no  more  useful  garden  materbl  than 
what  are  known  as  Dutch  Bulbs,  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Narcissi,  Crocus,  etc.  They  give  for  a  small  outby 
of  time  and  money  an  abundance  of  flowers  in  the 
house  from  December  until  April,  and  in  the  garden 
almost  before  the  snow  b  off  the  ground  in  the  spring 
until  the  middle  of  May.  These  bulbs  are  grown  almost 
exclusively  in  Hoibnd,  and  in  enon^us  quantities, 
where  they  are  sold  at  veiy-  low  prices.  Usually  they  Jjass 
through  the  hands  of  two  dealers,  and  more  than  double 
in  price  before  reaching  the  retail  buyer  in  America. 

By  orderinR  from  us  now  insteud  oi  waitioR  imtfl  the  fall,  you 
Mve  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  in  cost,  a  superior  quality  of  Bulbs 
not  to  be  obtained  at  any  price  in  this  country,  and  have  a  much 
larger  list  of  varieties  to  select  from. 

Our  orders  arc  sdected  and  packed  in  Holland,  and  are  shipped  to 
our  customers  in  the  original  packages  immediately  upon  their  arrival 
from  Holland,  perfectly  fre^,  and  in  the  best  pcssiUv  c'ondition. 

If  you  wish  to  take  advantage  of  our  ven*  low  •  we  must 

have  your  order  not  laterthan  July  Ist.  ss  we  import  Bulbs  to 
order  only.  They  need  not  be  paid  for  until  after  delivery,  nor  taken 
if  not  of  a  satisfactory  quality.  (References  required  from  new  cus> 
tomers.)  Our  import  price-list,  the  most  comprehensive  cataU^e 
of  Bulbs  publish^,  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  for  the  a^ing. 

A  FEW  OF  THE  PRICES 

Per  100  Per  500 

Fiae  Mixed  Hyacinths . CO  |U  00 

Hoe  Mixed  TuUps .  80  3  50 

Hxtrx  Fioe  Mixed  Tulip* . 100  450 

Narctssia  Poetiois .  70  300 

Double  ;DaSodilt .  1  75  8  00 

Narcissus  Bkolor  l£mpre** .  2  50  11  50 

Narcissus  Bmperor .  2  75  12  00 

Nsreissus  Golden  Spur . 22S  10  00 

Narctssiis,  Mrs.  WaKerT.  Ware.  Splcudki 

free  floweriof .  2  50  10  00 

Spanish  Iris,  Splendid  Mixture .  45  175 

ELLIOn  NURSERY  CO.  p«TreBu«cii. 


One  thing  the  wise  col¬ 
lege  girl  knows.  Karo 
makes  dandy  fudge, 
butter-scotch  and  taffy — 

and  t^t  she  can't  get  the  same  g(^- 
ness  and  flavor  without  it.  It  is  a 
pure,  wholesome  sweet  for  all  cook¬ 
ing  and  table  uses — and  agrees  with 
everybody. 

Aac® 

CORN  SYRUP 

EM  It  oa  Uie  it  for 

Griddle  Cakes  Ginser  Bread 

Hot  Biscuit  Cookies 

Waffles  Candy 

Send  your  name  on  a  poat  card  for  Karo  Cook 
Book— fifty  paaea,  inclodins  thirty  perfect  recipea  for 
home  candy  making. 

Com  Products  Refininx  ComiMUiy 
Dept.  G  NEW  YORK  P.  O.  Box  161 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’!  Magazine  are  inf!e:;ce'.  Turn  to  pas: 
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f AC  TORY  t-  HOME.  Ck 


Direct  From  Our  Factory 
To  Your  Home 

The  Voae  is  the  ideal  home  piano.  Over  65, (XX) 
can  now  be  found  in  music  loving  homes.  We 
deliver,  when  requested,  direct  from  the  factory, 
free  of  charge  and  guarantee  perfect  satisfaction. 

UM  JwfMce  fw  aid  pinB  ad  tae  papeats  accepted 

The  tone,  touch  and  magnificent  wearing  quali¬ 
ties  of  the 

Vose  Pianos 

are  only  explained  by  the  exclusive  patented  features, 
the  hi]^  grade  material  and  superb  workmanship  that 
enter  into  their  construction. 

KR££^If  YOU  are  ioUrested  ia  pianos,  let  ut  send  you  our  beauti- 
uairatea  catalocue,  that  gives  full  informatioo. 

vose  &  SONS  PIANO  CO. 

W  BoylMon  Street.  Bostos,  Mass. 


PIANOS 


isnwniiiiis4<ssitatj»n 


FIIEUn  DID  CISIIIH  tl 

.  OF  NEW  YORK 

^  GEORGE  F.  SEWARD,  President  1910 

ROBERT  J.  HILDAS,  Vice-President  and  Secretary 


JIT 

LIABILITY  The  experience  of  this  Company  under  its  liability  policies  covering  25,000 

— — —  accidents  a  year  has  been  studied  in  order  to  determine  what  industrial  acci- 

ACCIDENT  dents  are  preventable.  From  such  data  and  from  data  gathered  from  other 

HEALTH  sources,  we  believe  that  fully  sixty  per  cent,  fall  within  the  preventable  class. 

boiler  these  accidents  may  be  prevented  is  told  in  a  pamphlet  of  about  200 

ELEVATOR -  P*®”’ 

-  A  first  edition  of  thirty  thousand  copies  has  been  exhausted.  A  copy  has 

PLATE  GLASS  been  sent  without  charge  to  each  of  the  Company’s  industrial  policy-holders. 
Riipr-i  APV  A  second  edition  of  twenty  thousand  copies  is  now  in  press. 

FI  V  WHFFi  T*'®  price  to  the  public  is  nominal— twenty-five  cents.  A  copy  will  be 

-  sent  on  receipt  of  remittance. 


CAPITAL,  $1,000,000  SURPLUS,  $2,564,229.90 

directors: 

WM.  P.  DIXON,  W.  G.  LOW,  WM.  J.  MATHESON,  WILLIAM  H.  PORTER, 

ALFRED  W.  HOTT,  FRANK  LYMAN,  ALEXANDER  E.  ORR.  ANTON  A.  RAVEN, 

GEO.  B.  IDS,  J.  o.  McCullough,  henry  e.  pierrepont,  john  j.  riker. 

W.  EMLEN  ROOSEVELT.  GEO.  F.  SEWARD. 

Principal  Offices,  92-94  Liberty  and  97-103  Cedar  Streets,  New  York 

Agent!  in  atl  considerable  towns  ,  .. 


Please  mention  Everybody's  Magaxine  when  vou  write  to  advertisers. 
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$10  TRUNKS 

Size*  32  in.,  34  in.,  36  in. 

All  part*  riveted,  cloth  lined,  two  tray*. 

TRUNKS  that  will  *tand  the  rough  handling 
of  the  baggage-*ma*her — that  are  of  modern 
deaign  and  fitted  with  all  the  late*t  improve¬ 
ment* — that  are  pleaaing  to  the  eye  and  of  a 
cla**y  finiah  and 

THAT  DO  NOT  MAKE  A  BIG  DENT 
IN  YOUR  POCKETBOOK- 

G  &  S  TRUNKS  combine  all  the*e  require¬ 
ment*  and  are  the  only  High  Grade  TRUNKS 
in  the  market  aold  at  popular  price*. 

The  U.  S.  Government  ha*  *et  the  *eal  of 
approval  on  the  G  dk  S  TRUNK  by  adopting 
it  a*  the  atandard  for  army  u*e. 

The  TRAVELERS  HARDWARE  COMPANY  re*- 
iatera  each  TRUNK  aoM  and  ita  certihcate  ia  a  practiw 
aaaurance  that  the  Trunk  rouat  give  aatiafaction. 


BABIES  RBYEL  IN  ITI 
■eaBca’a  Botatrd  Talcom  Toilet  Powder.  BootUag, 
Coaifortlag.  Allara  Irrttalloa.  PrcTcata  ehallag.  For 
Mother’*  Ota  al>o.  SahaUlale*  roh  row.  Ia-  __ 
alat  OB  Meaaea’a.  Sample  boa  lor  tc  atamp. 

Trr  Meaaca’a  ( BoratedI  Skla  Boa^lblae  wrap,  r  n 
per).  Bapeclatly  prepared  lor  the  Neraery.  No  I  RP  I 
•  amplea.  /«r  /5e  Everywhere  «r  hy  MmH. 

Soraard Meaaea Co.,  Newark,  N.j. 


G 


& 


G  &  S  TRUNKS 

•re  gold  by  reliable  dealer*  in  every  locality.  If 
your  own  TRUNK  man  doe*  not  carry  them, 
•end  u*  hi*  name  and  your  own  and  we  will  mail 
you  our  booklet  of  TRUNKS  and  PRICES;  al*o  a 


SPECIAL  FREE  SOUVENIR 
in  the  form  of  a  neat  and  attractive 
I  0  0  Celluloid  Memo  Tablet  0  0 


Never  accept  a  TRUNK  until 
you  have  *een  on  it  the  G  Ac  S 
Trademark  and  the  Traveler* 
Ca*uaky  Certificate. 


L  Goldsmith  &  Son 


Addrca*  la  carchalr  at 
No.  S  Cherry  St.,  Newark.  N.  J..  U.  S.  A. 


The  Laigeat  ELzclutive  TRUNK 
Factory  in  the  World. 


Wh  en  You  Buy! 

Toilet  Paper,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  : 
and  family  to  demand  the  cloth-like  , 

toilet  paper,  because  it  is  thoroughly  tmpreg-  [ 
nated  with  Canada  Balsam,  which  has  distinct  . 
healing  and  soothing  properties. 

Insure*  *  comfort,  worth  much  more  than  it  costs, 
lo  cent*  East  and  15  cent*  West  of  the  Mississippi. 

C  AA  D  t*  Glanwood  Ave.  ; 

kICOtt  1  npOr  vOo  Pluladalpliia 

A  free  sample  packet  on  request— send  Dealer  s  name. 


The  advertiseroents  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 
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THE  PEERLESS 

MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

ANNOUNCES  THATTIE  NEWMODELS 
FORiqil  WILL  BE  READY  ON  JULY  1ST 
NINETEEN  HUNDREDTEN-IN  EOUR 
AND  SIX  CYLINDERTOURING  CARS 
LIMOUSINE- LANDAULET'  CLOSE 
COUPLED  -PONY  TONNEAU  -AND 
ROADSTER-  &  FOUR  CYUNDERTOWN 
CAR  IN  LIMOUSINE  &  LANDAULET 


CATALOGUE  “M“  SENT  ON  REQIJEST 
PEERLESS  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 
1441  EASTg3RD  STREET- CLEVELAND -OHIO 


Picasc  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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Top  and  Metger  Automatic  Windabield  extra.  Four-crlinder  RoadaCcr  tame  price,  $1250. 

"13  ^  the  price  is  $1250 — but 
it  is  not  a  $1250  car 

Imagine,  for  a  moment,  that  the  price  of  the  Reo  is  13000. 

Isn’t  it  the  kind  of  car  you  want?  Don’t  you  want  a  four-cylinder  car 
of  fifty-miles-an-hour  (which  means  plenty  of  power  for  grades  and  hills),  a 
highly-developed  smooth-running  engine,  quiet,  off  like  a  thorough-bred  as 
soon  as  you  open  the  throttle,  reliable  to  the  last  degree  of  sureness,  hand¬ 
some,  roomy,  comfortable. 

And  then,  if  somehow  it  can  be  managed  so  that  you  can  get  this  car 
for  $1250,  won’t  you  be  mighty  glad  to  get  it? 

And  then  again,  when  you  own  that  car,  and  find  that  it  wears  out  tires 
just  about  half  as  fast,  uses  far  less  gasoline,  and  costs  less  for  repairs,  than 
other  cars  you  know  of — won’t  you  be  mighty  glad  ? 

That's  the  exact  fact  about  the  Reo.  How  and  why  is  a  rather 
long  story — told  clearly  in  the  Reo  catalogue.  The  short  way  to 
prove  it  is  to  go  out  in  a  Reo.  You  can  see  quickly  that  the  Reo  is 
that  kind  of  a  car. 

Get  next  to  a  Reo  dealer  and  let  him  “Prove  it  with  a  Reo.” 

Send,  anyway,  for  the  Reo  catalogue. 

R  M  Owen  &  Co  Lansing  Michigan  General  Sales  Agents  for  Reo  Motor  Car  Co 

Lic$ntf$d  mnitr  SMtm 


The  advertiseinenU  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  p.ige  2, 
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Prince  of  Qverlands 

The  M2urion-Overlan<l  is  the  finest  model  of  the  most 
successful  line  of  automobiles  in  America. 


Overland  cars  are  now  in  wider  demand  than 
any  other  cars  in  existence.  The  average  sale  to 
users  is  over  $200,000  per  day. 

They  are  so  simple,  so  economical,  so  trouble- 
proof,  that,  in  28  months.  Overland  cars  have 
reach^  the  pinnacle  place  in  motordom. 

The  finrat  production  of  the  Overland  engineers 
means  the  leading  car  of  the  leading  line.  One 
can  hardly  expect  to  excel  it. 

Imagine  This  Car 

This  year  we  are  selling  for  $1,000  a  large  and 
powerful  car,  with  25-horsepower  and  a  102-inch 
wheel  base.  For  $1,250  we  are  selling  a  40-horse¬ 
power  Overland  in  roadster  style,  with  a  112-inch 
wheel  base. 


Since  then  we  have  brought  to  bear  on  the  car  all 
the  advantages  of  our  great  organization.  The  re¬ 
sulting  car,  in  many  important  respects,  is  superior 
to  any  other  car  on  the  market. 

There  are  a  dozen  models  in  the  Overland  line. 
You  will  find  one  of  them  just  your  sort  of  car — 
the  most  desirable  car  its  price  can  buy — a  car 
that  deserves  its  immense  popularity. 

But  if  you  want  to  see  the  utmost  that  we 
can  produce,  let  our  dealer  show  the  Marion- 
Overland.  _ 

If  you  will  cut  out  this  coupon  and  check  the 
information  wanted,  we  will  send  you  all  the  facts. 
We  will  also  refer  you  to  the  nearest  of  our  800 
dealers.  You  should  know  the  cars  which  outsell 
all  the  rest. 


Our  enormous  production  and  automatic 
machinery  enable  us  to  give  more  than  anyone  else 
for  the  money. 

Imagine  then  what  the  Marion-Overland  gives 
for  $1,850.  The  price  includes  headlights,  magneto 
and  Prest-O-Lite  tank,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
equipment. 


The  Willys-Overland  Company 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Pleate  tend  me  information  about 

Passenger  Cars  Q  Delivery  Cars  |  | 
Marion- Overlands  Q] 


We  bought  this  car  about  a  year  ago  because  it 
was  the  only  car  we  feared.  Its  makers  had  in¬ 
vented  some  immensely  desirable  features  which  no 
other  car  possessed.  We  needed  these  features,  and 
we  needed  the  men  who  built  them. 


Cut  show*  one  style  of 
the  Marion-Overland 
— price,  $1 ,850.  Other 
Overland  models  $1,000 
to  $1,500 — gas  lamps  and 
magneto  included. 


Licensed  Under  Selden  Patent 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


Victorious  jor 
Three  Years 


6500  Regals 
for  1910. 
Every  one 
of  them 
**  Good  as 
the  wheat.  ** 
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The  Columbia  Multiple  Battery  is  not  an  experiment  Before  it  was  put  on 
the  market  it  was  suHected  to  every  practical  test  in  automobiles,  motor-boats 
and  stationary  engines.  Since  then,  its  superiority  as  a  complete  source  of  ignition’^ 
has  been  proven  on  the  road,  on  the  water,  and  in  the  shop.  The  examples  below 
are  but  a  few  of  many  showing  that  perfect  service,  economical  service  and  free¬ 
dom  from  ignition  troubles  vrul  be  yours  if  you  use 


MULTIPLE  BATTERIES 


The  Supreme  Test  of  Taxicab  Service  The  Test  of  Actual  Comparison 

Op  one  of  three  can  in  teveie  and  conbnnou*  taiirab  A  40- h.p.  Old*  Palace  Car  made  an  extended  lun through 
tervice,  the  Columhia  Multiple  regirtered  13.500  mile* — the  the  White  Mountain*.  It  carried  magneto,  and  Cohimto 
other  two  over  10,000  each.  On  all  k  wa*  u«ed  a*  the  *ole  Multiple  a*  auxihaiy.  The  owaer  (witched  from  one  to  the 
(ource  of  electrical  (upply,  and  gave  perfect  •ervice  with  no  other  without  regard  to  hill*,  *peed  or  other  conditions.  The 
aticntiao  or  trouble  of  any  *oit.  oolv  dif  erence  wa*  that  the  Columbia  showed  more  advance 

......  .  mine  spark,  cost  far  less  and  wa*  not  subject  to  the  many 

Perfect  Ignition  on  •  35.ft.  Motor-boat  ^ble*  of  mechanical  generators. 

A  3S-ft.cnn*er,wkh4-cylindet  engine  ran  on  the  Columbia  _  ,  ,  ........  * 

Muhiple  through  L^e*  St.  Clair,  Huron,  and  Ceoigian  “eat  the  Columbia  Multiple  for  Yourself 

Bay,  widi  p^ect  ynkion  andno  *m  of  11,*  illustration*  given  here  show  what 

eihaintion.  "Ilie  dtrtaivr-  1200  >piles  hundreds  of  users  are  demonstrating  every  day. 

would  e«al  fuUy  SOO^an  automobile  on  Test  k  out  for  yourself.  If  you  am  using  a 

P  speed.  storage-battery  lor  your  car  or  boat,  try  the 

1500  Hours  on  a  Stationary  Engine  /  Columbia  Multiple  and  compare  cost  per 

The  Columbia  Multiple  supplied  perfect  I  >®*le  service.  Note  also  its  advanta^ 

igakson  to  a  shop-engine  in  n  well  uovm  1  for  primaiy  sMrking  or  auxibary  service ;  it* 

gas-engine  works  from  January  20,  1909,  to  \  strenf^,  simplicity  and  long  life;  its  freedom 

August  15,  1909,  running  ten  hours  a  day—  from  sulphuric  a^,  compliuted  mechanical 

1500  hours  of  reliable  ignition  for  $5.00  or  parts  and  other  sources  of  trouble  vrkh  storage- 

$6jOO.  Compare  this  other  source*  in  batte^  and  magneto;  and  hnally  that  k  gives 

point  of  economy.  -  warning  of  exhaustion  100-200  miles  ah^. 

*r nl— fiis  MahipU  BsNcm  an  aol  oab  dn  best  cwarisli  iBlarostins  Doacriptiva  Booklet  seal  hae  foe  die  name 
&  aooTO  (d  elacl^  wpplv.  ImI  an  aoporior  lo  all  otkor  bat-  olyowdealer.  Il  coalaias  valuabie  iafonaaliao  foe  emr  owner  of 
f  terioafornrimarr  aparkiBSoraoBiliaryaorvieo.  -  . _-l:i _ l_-. 

E)ia*iain*faiBidi*d  free,  showinaMiillipk  Serin  inediod  of 

nrect.  tivias  bo  aaiae  iae  for  dwee  wboee  ballery  boics  will  aol  perail  iba  an  of 

Price  tS.00  ($6.00  weal  of  iba  Misainimi  Rivar).  Colaaaha  MaUpte  Baltary. 


End  Your 
TireDelays 

and  add  to  your  motoring  pleasures 
by  using  the  tires  least  likely  to  re¬ 
quire  changing,  and  the  best  means  of 
tire-changing  when  required - 

firestone 

Tires.... 

Quick -  Detachable 

Demountable  Rims 

Firestone  Demountable  Rims  provide  for  carry¬ 
ing  your,  spare  tires  inflated,  ready  to  substitute 
rim  and  all  for  injured  tires,  without  loss  of 
time,  hard  work  or  tire-y>umping. 

The  Firestone  quirk-detachable  feature  docs 
away  with  tbc-  lug  or  staybolt  nuisance  of  old- 
style  clincher  rims  and  makes  easy  work  of 
repairing  the  tire. 

Find .  out  from  your  Dealer  how 
little  they  cost  and  how  much 
they  save  ;  or  write  us. 

The  Firestone  Tire  Sc  Rubber  Co. 

"Ammca’t  Lartmtt  Exelmsimm  Tire  Hmkmn  '* 

Akron,  O.  and  nU  Principnl  Chioa 


tanned  leather— each  layer  vulcaaizet)  together 
(Preoeb  Process),  and  the  fonr  layers  vulcanised 
to  the  carcass.  Iliis  prevents  interior  friction. 

RACINE  HORSESHOE  TIRES 

Are  100^  Pisnetare  Proof 

We  nuke  thst  stelemeut  binding  Md  worth  while  to 
roit.  I..enni  wore  these  tires— write  ior  fuU 

psrticulwrt. 

TRY  THFUf  AT  0I:R  RIHK. 

1.  Renewshle  steel  "Horseshoe**  stiHls. 

2.  Sectionai  view  of  stud  and  rivet. 

3.  Four  Ufvrs  ol  Chromed  leather 

4.  SpeckMy  constincied  careash. 

RACINE  AUTO  TIRE  CO., 

l»eK>  A,  Enslne,  irisrmwin 
SelHng  agntcirs  In  New  York.  V 
Cbicafo.  Milwaukee.  Seattle  and 
ether  centers. 


i.n\e  <k)iie  away  with  the  old- 
time  method  of  distributipg 

Tntde  Mariae  Eagiaes 

aad  have  adepfd  am  sellrn  g  plan 

whkh  enables  us  tn  aanie  the  users  of  gaso¬ 
line  engines  a  eery  attmctiTe  price.  Write 
for  fall  poitiailara.  It  wM  pny  you. 
h.  a.  TottW  Co^lS  tmteStoaCanoslota.  R.T. 
Boston  Office :  7Q  Long  Wharf. 

Mfr.  iM.!:MnOf6ce;Cii>  lsUi,.|.  N  Y. 


Im  20  DOTERENT  DESIGNS 
W  0^k.OmekorBot.Bnegybolhegwtag  tliw 

'  eempariase&t,  no  oanaot  olok.  Pwpo— fretor 


I  Am.  UsMsM.  UMh 


BEAUTIFY  AND  PROTECT  YOUR  GROUNDS 

With  STEWARTS  IRON  FENCE.  Cheaper  than  wood.  laaU 
a  liirthne.  Catalo.  or  SpMsal  Deaigna  aent  on  request.  We 
alao  make  Iron  Vaaet.  Setteea.  Fountains,  etc. 

Agwnis  Wmttte4  E^rywhtrt 

THE  STEWART  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

1711  CwvtnctM  St..  CWcInnutl.  Ohio 

Tk€  lavr/d'r  Grtmitst  Irmm  Fence  fFerJks 


The  advertloeYnents  in  Etpcrybody'g  Mngmtine  are  indexed.  Torn  to  page  g« 


“Honeahoe^ steel  studs  are  so  made  as  tote 
a^y  and  cmtckly  renewed  when  worn.  Racine 
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Motorist’s  Lighting  Problems 
Are  Solved  in  Solar  Lamps 


For  every  motor  vehicle  need  there  is  a  Solar — and 
it’s  the  quality  lamp  for  the  purpose.  Solar  quality 
persists  throughout  the  line.  It  is  as  strong  in  the 
smallest  side  and  tail  lamp  as  in  the  largest  headlight. 

\ii7u,,  _ 1 _ 

manufacturer  will  furnish  Solars  if  you 
insist?  The  manufacturer  knows  their 
value  as  well  as  you  do,  but  they  cost 
him  a  little  more.  They’re  built  for  jyou — not  for  him.  Then  there 
are  special,  unique  Solar  Lamps  for  special  needs  of  the  Motorist. 

Tlierc’s  the  Solar  combination  oil  and  electric  side  and  tail  lamp — the  only 
satisfactory  solution  of  that  end  of  the  lighting  problem. 

There’s  tlie  Solarclipse,  the  two-ray  light  projector,  giving  you  in  one 
lamp  a  searchlight  beam  and  a  nearby  illumination. 

There’s  the  Solar  Raydeflector,  rapidly  driving  single-focus  headlights 
out  of  use. 

There’s - 

But  send  for  our  full  descriptive  catalog.  It’s  free,  and  it’s  one  of  the 
most  interesting  booklets  the  motorist  can  read. 

New  York  City 


ard  Car  at  Half 
dard  Price— The 
estem  “30^  1 600 


Every  feature  of  the  noiseless  Great  Western  is 
standard.  There  is  not  an  experimental  or  untried 
— not  a  freak  feature  on  the  car. 


“It  Never  Lay*  Down”  — not  a  freak  feature  on  the  car. 

Its  difference  lies  in  the  refinement  of  design — the 
use  of  special  metals  for  adding  strength  and  reducing  weight.  Fifteen  years  of  motor  building  is 
back  of  the  power  plant.  At  the  shows  the  Great  Western  “30”  was  not  a  sensation,  but  a  revelation. 

A  CTeat  big  noiseless,  easy-riding — comfortable  aristocratic  car — at  a  low  original  cost,  and  a  marvel 
in  lowness  of  cost  of  upkeep.  Read  the  specifications.  Write  for  literature  and  a  demonstration. 


HORSE  POWER— 30  four-cyUDder,  — 
water-cooled,  flve  bearlns  crank 
abaft.  4  U -Inch  bore,  5-lnrh  stroke.  M  I 
TRANSMISSION— Sliding  gear,  ILtU  ^  t  m 
selective  type,  thrre  spe^  tor-  JMH/l  f|  f  1  |  1 

ward  and  reverse.  Locking  device,  1 1#  I  1 

Timken  bearings.  CS  ImNNAt  J 

SHAFT  DRIVE— Enclosed  In  tubu-  - - ^ 

lar  housing.  ^ 

CLUTCH — Cone  type.  Underneath  a  composition  face  ^ 
that  Insures  smoothness  and  rfflclenry. 

REAR  AXLE — Seml-floating  sdth  bevel  gear  and  pinion  drive. 
FRONT  AXLE — Drop  forge  I-beam  section,  special  steel  In 
a  single  piece  with  spring  seats  forged  IntegraL  Tubular 
srtde  treads  fur  Southern  use. 

DROP  FRAME — Pressed  steel  with  sub-frame,  narrower  In 
front  to  permit  of  short  turns. 

WHEEL  BASE— 112  Inches. 

TREAD — 56  Inches  or  60  Inches. 

WHEELS — 31  artillery  type,  quick  detachable  rims. 


FRONT  SPRINGS— 38  Inches,  seml- 
elumic 

1  REAR  SPRINGS— 42  Inches.  J,  scroll 

K  I  /)  If  ll)  I  BRA&ES  —  Two.  separate  —  Internal 
11/ JM  If  J 1 1 1 IJ  expanding,  external  contracting, 
IRplB  vMw  V  Aw  operating  on  pressed  steel  drum. 

[■  BODY — Five  passenger,  roomy  ton- 

11  neau.  divided  front  seats, 

w  COLOR — Deep  roach  blue,  elegantly  finished  and  up¬ 
holstered. 

GASOLINE  CAPACITY— 17  gallons. 

LUBRICATION — Gear-driven,  mechanical  oll-pump  Integral 

COOLING — Radiator  with  gear-driven,  centrifugal  pump,  ball¬ 
bearing  detachable  fan. 

CONTROL — Spark  and  throttle  levers  on  top  of  steering 
wheel  Foot  accelerator. 

EQUIPMENT — Magneto,  five  lamps,  generator,  tool  box.  robe 
rail,  horn,  full  set  of  tools  and  tire  repair  kit. 


GREAT  WESTERN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 


Peru,  Ind. 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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FIT 

COMFORT 


The  Litholin  Waterproofed  Linen  Collar 

Same  style,  same  dull  finish  you*ve  always  worn 

'■  I  'HAT’S  the  great  charm  about  Litholin  goods — no  one  notices  any  difference, 
except  that  you  look  neat  when  other  men’s  linen  is  “under  the  weather,”  or, 
“the  worse  for  wear.”  And  so  soon  as  you  adopt  “Litholin”  you  save  daily.  Noth¬ 
ing  “shrinks  in  the  wash”  but  the  bill.  You  cut  that  down  and  you  can  bank  the 
savings.  Four  collars  and  two  pairs  of  cuffs,  costing  $2.00,  will  carry  you  through 
the  year.  What  you  pay  now  is  at  least  $16.00.  Figure  it  out — cost  and  washing. 

Collars  25c.  Cuffs  50c. 

Beware  of  Imitation*  and  Sub*titute*. 

If  net  at  your  dcaier's  snui.  sk  ims  size,  number  zvanted.  zuith  remittance,  ami  zt-e  zvill  mail,  postpaid. 

Hooktet  of  styles  free  on  request. 

THE  HBERLOID  COMPANY  -  7  Waverly  PUcc,  New  York 


STYLE 


Never 

Frays 


Nei’er 

Wilts 


SAFE,  FAST  AND  DURABLE 

Afullins  Boats  are  built  of  smooth  steel,  puncture-proof  plates,  with  air  chambers  like  a  life  boat. 
They  glide  through  the  water  easily.  Cannot  sink,  crack,  warri,  of>en  at  the  seams,  clnr  out  fir 
wear  out.  Require  no  calking.  .Vbove  illustration  shoa-s  our  ^foot,  40  h.  p.  launch,  with  auto 
seats  and  control,  in  Government  service.  Speed,  17  to  19  miles.  Price,  with  cushions,  $1250. 

mmiMt  t  Gremtcst  Values  Ever  Offered 

Ifn  Mm  L  I  n  9  Six  other  mcxlels,  16  to  24  feet.  3  to  20  h.  p.  All  have  2-cycle 
Site  LAUNCH  engines  that  cWt  IlCfcfn;  silent  underwater  exhaust,  one-man  con-- 

the  lowest  priced,  ptt  trol,  inside  stuffing  box,  outside  gasoline  intake,  improved  car- 

launch  built.  Our  most  buretor  and  reversing  device,  and  many  other  exclusive  features. 


MULLINS 
St  to  LAUNCH 

the  lowest  priced,  pal 
launch  built.  Our  most 
famous  model.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  Engine,hull 
and  fittings  same  quality 
as  our  larxer  boats.  Sold 
under  same  Ruaranty.  A 
staunch,  noiseless,  speedy, 
reliable  launch  at  the 
lowest  price  ever  quoted. 


14-ft.  Priacc 
Rsw-  Beat. 
Price  com¬ 
plete  wUh 
Oars,S34.00. 

BiR  to  10  CataloR  describes  all  launches,  also  full  line  of 
Row  Itoats,  Huntinii  and  Fishing  Boats,  Marine  Engines 


f  ivuw  xTuau,  nun  ling  anu  risnE 
and  Accessories.  Write  for  it. 


THE  W.  H.  MULLINS  CO..  i04  Franklin  St.,  Salem,  Ohio 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody*8  Maicasine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  paffe  2, 
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Have  you  been 
working  nights? 

Nine  chances  out  of  ten  (if  you  have)  it 
has  been  to  catch  up  accounts  on  sales 
already  done  and  past.  It  has  to  be 
done,  but  it  is  the  drag  and  bane  of  busmess  to 
the  boss  and  to  the  clerk.  Hope,  progress — 
success  lies  in  giving  our  minds  to  the  present 
and  the  future  sale — not  what’s  past.  This 
little  book  of  48  pages  is  prepared  to  show 
every  retailer  from  the  shoemaker  up  and 
small)  how  he  can  save  time,  money  and  worry 
in  taking  care  of  his  business  records.  It  takes 
^  minutes  for  you  to  “Bookkeep”  1 0  average 
sales  slips — this  book  tells  you  how  to  “book- 
keep"  60  in  the  same  time.  It  shows  just  as 
great  savings  in  handling  all  accounting  work. 


**  This  Book  Free 

It  helps  get  Daily  Record  of  Sales  by  clerks;  Comparative  Cost  and  SeDmg  Price;  Records 
of  Elamings  and  Expense  by  lines  or  departments;  Outstanding  Accounts;  C.  O.  D.  Orders; 

Daily  Cash  Balance ;  Guaranteed  Proof  Daily  Postings;  Monthly  Statements  (accurate);  Stock 
Records  and  Inventories ;  Trial  Balances ;  Checking  Invoices,  Bills,  etc.;  Auditing  Cash  Book 
and  Ledger,  etc. 

This  U  a  simpie,  practical  book,  gleaned  from  what  thousands  of  wide-awake  retailers  are  doing — not  a  theory. 

It  shows  plans  of  great  usefulness  without  a  Burroughs,  and  shows,  also,  how  invaluable  in  your  day's  work  you 
would  find  a 

/ 

/ 

{Nine  out  of  every  ten  adding  and  Ustinemaehines  sold  are  Burroughs) 

Bookkeeping  Machine  ^  ASSofiw™* 

^  MACHINE  CO 

h  is  far  more  essential  to  the  average  retailer  than  a  typemiter,  that  is,  it  can  help  him  '  Birrsafk  Blsck 
in  so  many  more  things  that  he  does  every  dav  (or  ni^t).  Let  us  know  alxHit  your  busi-  ^  Deirtil,  IGcWaa 
^  ness  and  we  can  tell  you  just  which  one  of  out  63  machines 

will  best  serve  you.  Beudes  we  always  give  Burroughs'  /  Please  send  me  your  48- 
usets  extra  services.  We  are  spending  $100,000  a  year  y  book  of  Burroughs 

to  invesdg^  succemful  business  methoi  in  ac^U  '  Short-cuts  for  Retailers,  entitled, 
ing,  and  then  we  publish  the  results  that  is  Itot  y  •■st/l  tn  •.  v  z'  u 

,  l^nes.  and  makrthe  value  of  a  Burroughs  ^  Why  Don  t  You  Go  Home> 

grow  more  every  day.  Use  your  letterhead  or  y 
this  coupon  and  get  the  afione  book.  ^ 

Bnrrooglis  Adding  Machine  Co.  /  AdcW . 

4S  Burroughs  Block,  Dcteoit,  Michigan  ^  Poirion . 

bS  KffA  U»lhfnt  C.,  Xmdlm.  England 

Brader  Ac  Edvrarck.  Geocfal  Store,  Loping  Ak.,  P<».  200,  use  ^ 
a  No.  ^rrou^  foe  tecocdi  in  Eanunoi,  Expeiaes.  Sokt  and  y  Number  Employed . 

iwhfckim  IdTOBOCM.  ^  n  ■  oan  rv  a  i  ••  i  i  *  t 

PararmU  Umber  Supply  Co.,  write :  'Took  225  account  y  192  pages,  many  dmrt  cut.  fa. 

balaaoedmctsinSSminule.."  X  large  buanem,  tree,  d  reouemed. 

_ _  lifC-A _ Ev»  June,  1910. 
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I^3LAC||^ 

Face  Powder  ^ 


SUMMER  DELIGHTS 
are  enjoyed  by  tbousands  of  women 
wbo  are  Immune  from  complexion 
worrlea  They  are  tbe  unere  of 
LaMaclic.  They  are  reroKnlted 
by  faces  free  from  wrinkles — 
that  are  never  shiny  or  dto- 
flaured  by  exposure  to  tbe  de- 
menta.and  a  skin  always  smooth 
and  velvety. 

Rtfuu  SutsHtutfs.  They  may 
be  dangerous.  Flesh,  white. 
Pink,  or  (Yearn.  50c.  a  box,  of 
druggists  or  by  mall.  Semi  lOeyoe 

BEN.  LEVT  OO. 

Its  KlanUa  St.,  Urnfm,  H«m 


$475  H?v: 

hm4*  %Ln 

”  Mch.  M«s. 

icao  DcNiMc  Y«llowlie«4s  j 
$9.7S,  if  orScfd  Sefor*  Sep-  i 
t*fBb«r  IM.  Otli«r 
•t  low  iwicc*.  LHr«  Anir«l1 


(oarsotccd  mmd  Mcii  Parrot  ~ 

Guaranteed  To  team  To  Talk 

Strooc  Parrot  cajaa.  U  lodica  ia  diameter,  SlJi;  M  todiea,  $].M. 
Complete  book  oa  Parrota  IS  ceata.  Illuatratcd  cetak»c  free  if  pou 
mentioa  ikla  aaesaiiae.  Adtbeaa 

WWMBimCO^  D^mteOf  Om  afolwee,  la. 


C.RA^.M.0X0.RS 


PAPER  (  % 
Fasteners  [rl^. 

Small,  smooth,  strong,  safe. 

Top,  bottom  and  middle 
papers  held  with  equal  security. 

Send  for  free  aamplea.  5  aizea 

The  DeLons  Hook  &  Eye  Co 

Philadelphia 


Best  grade  cedar  canoe  for  ♦  20 


We  eell  direct,  aaTlnjT  you  $*.S0.00  on  a  can€>e.  All 
caaoea  codar  and  copper  faMencd.  We  make  all 
tttee  and  atylea  al»>  power  Write  for  free  caU 

aloff  fClvlDK  prloea  with  retaller’a  profit  rut  out. 
Wp  art’  tbe  largwi  mnnulacturers  of  canoes  In  tbe  world. 
DETROIT  BOAT  CO.,  114  Mlarea  Ate.,  Detroit,  Mich, 


Si2.00 

At  sAT^aH  convenient  aatl  practical  low.priccfl 

II  rWIMn  Type  nriirr  Stand  on  the  market.  Madf 

of  telecfeedOak.  fine  (olden  finish 
44  in.  long.  24  in.  nide;  Pedest.* 
30  in.  3  dm*  era  ai»d  eaten 

vion  alide;  Paper  Calfinet  niti 

I  shelves  Cabinet 

roll  curtain  froat  and  copy  holder 
Order  irom  dealer  if  be  has  it  c>< 
I  othemise  front  ut.  f)< 

■  _  .  y  H  not  accept  a  suhAtHute;  no  othe' 

■  g  ^**  s  li  I  Ty  pen  filer  Sund  if  "Just  as  (ood 

Imi  ^^^ikJori:ateh‘ghyfkueth<rOni\ 
rrni.  *18-o<Rce  Desks.  Chairs.  Files.  Bool 

kj«u~^  ■Mcy.nrit.r*  ^  4l8-irphol5ter«l  Fun, 

IP  Rockers.  Davenports,  Coucb^  Settees. 

E,  H.  STAFFORD  MPG.  CXK,  Adams  8t.,  Chicago.  Ill 


SAVE  ROOM 


m  We  also  make 

J»«ht«  ■Hehaal.  t'lMireb 
1  ■and  Opera  Heals, 

tarn Unit  ■  tadffe  Fandtare 


-4^.-LACKA:M.0.T.0RS 


THE  WORLDS  SIMPLEST 


JbrruD  KT  7MC  Smms,  Buvt,  /ta?;  HumMtr. 


Salesmen  Wanted 

Travdin>  Sidomen  earn  from  Si.oee  to  tio.<oe  a  year 
and  expenaec.  Over  600,000  ein^ycd  fa  the  UnHc 
Stateaand  Canada.  The  demand  lor  mod  SaleNtiei 
alwaya  exceed,  the  tuimly'  We  wdl  tcarb  yoato  beonr 
by  man  and  aaiiat  you  to  yet  a  pood  poaition.  We 
mafauto  tba  laigeit  FREK  EMPLOYMENT  KV 
RE  AIT  fa  the  world  and  eontfaually  receive  calls  for 
Saleamen  We  have  aiaiated  many  men  to  aecure  goo<l 
pofationa  and  better  aalariee,  and  we  can  help  you 
Some  of  oar  gradnatea  who  fonncriy  earned  fa.ttot;’ 
a  month  hava  once  earned  from  tioo  to  aa  bjgb  at  $50' 
a  month  md  erpeases.  (Tood  poaitloitr  aow  opea.  If  yo 
vwit  to  .Kurc  one  of  them  and  tameare  ymr  carainffs.  our 
free  book  **A  Km^kt  ef  the  Grtp"  show  you  ho " . 
Writ*  (or  call)  lor  It  to-day.  Addrfaa  amrest  ofice 
DmL  411,  Natlaaul  SfatMca’,  Trfafan  AMclaliea. 
Chicago,  New  York.  Kanaaa  City,  Mlnneapoli.s. 

San  Ftanelieo,  Atlanta. 


The  advertUements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 


^OU  can  onlcr  a  Swaycott "  from  'T'WO  doHars  a  year  is  a  small  sum  to 
*  us  with  this  undeistandinK  ;  When  *  pay  for  as  much  comfort  as  you  will 
•ouRct  the  “Swaycott.”  put  it  up  on  Ret  from  a  "Swaycott.”  We  prepay 
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f  A  <^wagcottFdrYourPordi! 

IT  is  a  hammock,  a  swinging  settee  and  an  out-door  bed  all  in  one 
— the  most  useful  and  comfortable  article  of  porch  fumiture  you 
^  imapne.  Holds  four  people  easily,  enlarging  the  capacity  of 

^  ft  —  your  porch.  The  "Swaycott**  is  ntade  of  extra  heavy,  fast-color  can- 

vits  in  dark  green,  dark  red  and  khaki ;  has  an  dasiic,  non-sagging  steel 
spring ;  tufted  and  comfortable  ten  most  mattress ;  wind  guards  (back 
and  front) ;  back  rest ;  magazine  pockets,  etc.  Everything  complete 
b  v  for  one  price — no  extras  to  buy  and  increase  the  cost. 


SATISFACTION  ASSCREIt 


COSTS  ONLY  tlO 


eCARANTEED  FTVE  YEARS 


'J'HE  “Swmycott**  is  bu9t  so  and  of  soch  kocmI  gc^our  money  buk 


perfectly  satisfied,  return  it  to  us  and  safe  delivery.  Spectfy  color  desired 


material  that  we  guarantee  it  to  gi^^  ffood  aer\*irc 


e  have  been  in  the  manufactur- 


;md  send  us  draft  or  moocy-twder  for 
Sio  ($ia.5o  west  of  the  Rockies).  De> 


for  at  least  five  years.  If  the  spring  or  frame  braiks  ing  business  since  1S70.  References:  scriptive  Booklet  A4  sent  on  request, 
within  that  tim^  send  it  to  us,  at  our  expense,  and  we  Any  bank,  trust  comikany.  commer-  It  undecided  atx>ut  ordering,  pleas 
will  replace  it  with  a  new  spring  or  frame  and  prepay  ciail  agency  or  express  company,  any-  read  this  advertisement  once  more  an 
transportatkm  charges  to  you.  where.  particulariy  note  our  gxiarantees- 

We  make  Play  Tents,  Lawn  Tents,  Camping  Tents — Tents  for  aU  purposes.  Write  for  prices, 

BAKER  A  LOCKWOOD  MANVFACTCRINO  COMPANY,  613-623  Wyandotte  St.,  Kansas  City.  Missouri. 


If  undecided  about  ordering,  please 
read  this  advertisement  once  more  and 
particulariy  note  our  gxiarantees- 


NOT  In  any  MILK  TRUST  Original  and  eaimlue 

HODI  malted  milk 

I  Food-Drink  for  all  ages. 

^  ^  .  ,  ,  Better  than  Tea  or  Coffee. 

Rich  nuk  and  nailed  frain  extract  in  powder.  A  qaick  loncL  Keep  it  on  your  sideboard  ^  home. 

Olivers  are  imiiations-^Ask  for  Horiiok^o^EoerDwhere. 


HAYDEN  $d 

filmtiinkI 

Takes  all  Sizes  ap  to 

aad  Most  improved  Film  Tank  oa 
tfeftrii  the  Market  Does  Perfect  Work. 

H.ydeD'a  Improvnl  film  prlnthiic  frame,  75c. 
H.rdea'.  coavcrtlble  plate  frame  with  poMal 
.tUefinMt.  6^x8K.  $1.50:  8x10.  81.75.  Hay- 
deo'a  coovertlDle  plate  tank.  2  siaa,  5x7  and 
KT  HzlO.  83.50 CMb. 

Haydeo’.  tank  developer,  6  |iarkace<<  for  25e. 
HaydenT  dry  plate.,  the  bcM  tor  studio  ami 
amateur  work. 

Send  lor  cMaluc  No.  4,  glvl^  fun  deacrlption  of  our  spceialUe.. 

A.  C.  Bay*em  *  C«k  BrmcktM.  Maaa. 

D.  r.  nwaxA  Mmawi.  cwm. 


Free  to  Investors 


Your  name  on  our  mailing  list  costs  you 
not  one  peony.  But  it  brings  twice 
every  month  a  copy  of  "The  Investor’s 
Magazine” — a  publication  brimful  of 
valuable  facts  and  figures  such  as 
every  investor  needs  and  wants. 

Will  you  let  us  inscribe  your  name 
on  that  list  I  No  obligation  whatever. 
Merely  send  your  name  and  address 
and  this  clcvcT  little  magazine  of 
investment  news  and  information 
win  begin  coming  at  once. 

Address  Dept.  Jri 


S.  W.  Straus  &  Co.  Inc. 

CHICAGO 


Financial  Facts” 

An  80-Page  Book  oi 
Intense  Interest  to  Investors 


This  is  the  title  of  a  now  book  just  preparod 
for  investors.  You  will  find  it  inloroslinu.  newsy 
and  readable. 

It  tells  you  how  to  choose  an  investment 
according  to  your  particular  nerds.  Some  chap¬ 
ters  are  devoted  to  Hydro  Electric  Bonds. 

These  bonds  yield  6  per  cent.  They  are  safe 
both  as  to  principal  and  interest. 

They  are  secured  by  first  mortgage  on  water 
powers  which  cannot  be  duplicated.  The  water 
power  alone  is  worth  more  than  the  issue  of 
bonds. 

The  bonds  are  issued  in  denominations  of 

Slav— $500— $1,000. 

They  arc  issued  in  serial  form. 

A  sinking  fund  has  been  provided  for  of  4^ 
of  the  total  amount  of  the  bonds  then  out¬ 
standing — this  fund  is  used  only  to  retire  the 
bond  issue. 

This  interesting  book  has  been  prepared  by 
J.  H.  Cameron,  who  is  a  recognized  authority 
on  the  question  of  investment,  and  is  well 
known  to  the  bankers  of  the  United  States — 
having  been  prominently  identified  with  the 
founding  and  upbuilding  of  two  of  Chicago's 
leading  banks. 

Your  copy  of  this  book  is  waiting  for  you — 
send  for  it  today. 

CAMERON  &  COMPANY 

804  First  NatiMwl  Bank  Bldg.,  CHICAQO,  ILL. 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


Opportunity  and  good  pay  await  ElUott-Fisher 


Intelligent  young  men  and  women  who  leam  to  operate 
Elliott-Fisher  The  Standard  Writing- Adding  Machine. 

The  sale  of  Elliott-Fisher  product  is  increasing  so  fast 
that  there  is  more  demand  for  capable  operators  than 
we  can  supply — Elliott-Fishers  are  used  for  billing, 
report  work,  book-keeping,  statistical  work,  etc.,  by 
the  Government,  in  Banks,  by  Railroads  and  Commer¬ 
cial  business  houses  of  every  description  everywhere. 

Operators  of  the  Elliott- Kislier  get  good  pay  and  the  chance  for 
advanteinent  is  excellent  because  one  operator  with  Elliott-Fisher 
can  turn  out  as  much  and  ofttimes  more  work  than  three  clerks  in 
the  old  way  without  Elliott-Fisher. 

Ask  us  how  you  can  improve  your  present  position. 


The  Standard  Writing- Adding  Ma¬ 
chine  writes — adds — subtracts — man¬ 
ifolds — tabulates  “Makes Toil  Easier” 
on  recording  and  accounting — posts 
to  the  ledger  and  writes  the  statements 
at  one  operation — proves  mechani¬ 
cally  its  own  work  as  it  goes  along — 
does  away  with  the  trial  balance — 
send  for  catalogue. 


ELLIOTT-FISHER  COMPANY,  620  Cedar  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  z. 
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Aa  original 
Freak  Toe 
lesigned  by 
Shown 
in  Dull  Velvet  Calf 


Ordinary  Lasts  g;  STTiS 


It  your  dealer  cannot  supply  yon,  write  direct. 
Pr<oes  (delivered  east  of  Bocslrs):  Becular,  K.SO, 
St.SOand  t5.00;  DeLuze  17.60  and  Slk;  Auto  >10 
and  >15.  Honey  refunded  after  thirty  days'  trIaL 
Witte  tor  our  booklet  of  dainty  luneb  recipes. 
BURUNGTON  BASKET  COMPANY 
41  Main  Street.  Burllmsrton,  Iowa 


ills.  Flonheim  “Natural  Shape”  laats 
assist  Nature  in  correcting  them. 

No  bruised  heels  or  torn  socks  in 
“Hugtite"  Oxfords.  Just  healthy,  com¬ 
fortable  feet. 

Our  booklet, '*  The  Shoeman,”  shows 
a  number  of  “Natural  Shape”  lasts,  one 
of  which  will  auit  your  taste  and  fit 
your  foot. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  the  Florsbcia  Shoe 
or  scad  $5JS  la  cover  coet  of  shoce  aad 
ezyrees  ebarges.  aad  we  will  have  ear 
acareet  dealer  iO  year  order. 

Most  Styles  $5.00  and  $6.00 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Company 

CHICAGO,  u.  s.  A. 


Tfetlmonlals  from  enetomors. 

A  merchant  writes:  '*/  never  saw  a  frinting  press  m  mep  life 
before,  but  printed  good  circnlar  first  day."  A  pastor  arrites;  "It 
hHps  tny  church  work."  Youne  man  says:  "/  made  $12  eve¬ 
nings  in  one  week."  Also  many  from  railroads,  educators, 
doctors,  druarists.  photoaraphers.  and  others. 


CREAM 

■  ematasasDn.aDdwti^- 

■  H  proof  oomplezloo.  Price  80c 

■  V  atoll  doalere  or  by  moll.  Sam- 
Ido  of  Koamoo  Oroam,  Koamoo  Taoa 
Powder  and  M-naao  book  on  the  eom- 
pl^on  and  hair  aant  etmm.  Addraos 

mem.  Omeemlmm  mernSemern, 
*«•«  mtmmmmrn  Mem.,  OSUmmtm, 
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The  Mendel  Wardrobe  Trunk 


immIkm.  Price  $39  toSlia 


Wardrobe  Trunks  of  the  "Mendel  Make"  are  the  standard 
by  which  other  trunks  are  judged.  ACCEPT  NO  IMITATION. 
Demand  the  Mendel  Trade-Mark.  These  trunks  are  covered 
by  patent  rights  owned  exclusively  by  Mendel  Co. 

The  Mendel  Wardrobe  Trunk  is  without  an  equal  in  durable 
construction  and  convenient  arrangement.  Compartments  are 
dust-proof.  See  the  Mendel  before  buying  a  wardrobe  trunk. 

Mendel  Agents  in  the  15  Largest  Cities 

New  York  Boston  rtttsfears 

^  Jo.,  HoimiCo. 

C  htOAM  t.  gi^si^^acA^<Hl  Mack  TroiA  Co.  Ltd. 

M..derB>fbrf«  C'lTTftolMl  DMFMU 

PllUeJrteain  CloS...  Tro„k  r.,  Mattfei  Maicr  S  Co. 

w«  rnriy  Bnffnlo  Mllwsskre 

■?**  ...  Srt.r*  WirkRtl'o.  GtabsIMM. 

'.kttio  Til.  Eniwtiii.n  Romolk.  Broj.  Co. 

(IT.  atUMSIoi  .  San  FrniH-Us-o  ^S^I-1ttlLrGood.€:s. 

ScruC^TowlMVMVt-larwey  J.  Prloo*  Tnpili  To.  Mlnu^apolls 

l»rj  9mM  Oa  k^hw)  HHH*  Co.  E  G.  Bmoby  *  Co 

Sold  by  toadiny  dealers  In  all  other  larflre  cities.  Where  we  have 
no  acents  tmnk  will  be  shipped  direct  on  approval. 

BIENDEL  &  CO.  1 14  W.  Pearl  St.  Cincinnati,  O, 


None  Genuine  Without  This  Signature. 


The  Inventor's  Signsture  that  stands  for  perfection  in 


SHADE  ROLLERS 


For  41  ye«rt  the  Hartthora  Shade  Roller  hat  kept  la  the  lead  of  all  imltatioat. 
becaete  of  orl^laal  merit  aad  every  possible  inprovemeal.  Latest  model  re* 
—  I - Wood  or  Titt  RoUert.  Depeadable,  lasttae  tpriags. 


Get  the  Ori^nator's  Sisrned  Product 
and  Avoid  Disappointment. 


qoires  ao  tacks. 


jepeadable,  laattag  springs. 


Take  a  Good  Look 
at  This  Label 


^  It  stands  for  all  that  is  br^  in 
>vel  construction  It  is  a  ^sitive 
larantee  that  any  shovd  hearkifi  th» 
abri  and  the  **0.  Ames"  die-stancm 
k  t!  c  heat  —  the  world’s  standard. 

^  “  O.  Ames  ”  Shovels 

are  built  richt — on  scicn- 
tiftc  princfples.  Design,  nia' 
terial.  construction,  work- 
manship  —  every  part  from 
start  to  finish  has  been 
planned  and  worked  out 
with  an  eye  single  to  the 
highest  efficiency  and 
durability 


^  The  World’s  Standard  Boat-Motor 

The  engine  is  the  deciding  factor  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  motor-boat.  We  not  only  furnish  the 
most  reliable  two-cycle  engine  made;  but  also 

B  I  ti  ll  you  wherr  to  get  the  bat  boats  built  /or 
exerg  puTpoee. 

Write  for  free  Ferro  Book 
■od  full  information 
Whether  you  Intend  buying  engine  alone 
or  complete  boat.  Ulvea  Ferro  advantage!) 
In  detail:  full  Illustration  of  all  working 
pnrta:  valuable  Information  for  owners  or 
buyers  of  motor-boata. 

I  Machine  &  Foundry  Company 

801  Superior  Aye..  N.  W.,  Cleveland 
New  York  Office  44  Cortlandt  »t. 
Ferro  Motor  and  Boat  Atenta 
* -  '  ia  all  Principal  CUiet 

Please  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


Remember  to  look 
for  the  “O.  Ames"  i 
stamp  and  label  if  ' 
you  want  to  secure 
a  quality-made  shovel. 

We  would  lOt*  tomaO  gam 
Shovel  Parle."  It  It  fret 
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10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL^-£; 


trliu  from  the  day  you  receiTC  it.  If  it  doeanot  suit  you  in  every  way  and  is  not  all  or  more  than  we 
claim  for  it  and  a  better  bicycle  than  you  can  get  anywhere  else  regardless  of  price,  or  if  for  any 
reason  whatever  jrou  do  not  wish  to  keep  it,  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  for  freight  and 
you  will  nof  be  out  one  cent. 

't  fliV  FAfiTOBY  PRIBES  We  sell  the  highest  grade  bkycles  direct  from  factory  to  rider  at 
**  rsisiivni  risinfc^  lower  prices  than  any  other  house.  We  save  you  |io  to  |2S  middle* 
men’aproht  on  every  bicycle.  Highest  grade  models  with  Puncture-Proof  tires.  Imported  Roller 
chains,  pedals,  etc.,  at  prices  no  higher  than  cheap  mail  order  bicycles;  also  reliable  medium 
grade  models  at  nnhonrd  of  low  pruMS. 


grade  models  at  nnhonrd  of  low  pribaa. 

■IHEQ  AfiEMTC  HIEIITEIY  la  each  tows  sad  dbtrlct  to  rl<ic  tad  uhlMt  a  tample  1910  "Ranger**  Bleycia 
nlUEII  RQCN  I  w  mRH  I  CU  fwaithed  by  w.  You  will  be  astonlahed  at  the  uonetr/uity  low  Print 
aad  the  Ubaial  ptafwaltiaai  aad  epedal  oOcr  «a  will  girt  oa  the  first  1910  uaipla  goUg  to  your  towa.  Write  at  once 
fat  out  tpeciei  oftr,  DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicyrieora  pair  oftlresfrom  mryew  s/ •>U’/rsrr  natU  you  teedTS  our  catalogue 
aad  laara  our  Im  prices  aad  liberal  terms,  ■ICVCLK  OKALRM,  you  caa  sell  our  bicycles  uader  your  owa  aame  plm 
at  doubU  our  prices.  Orders  filled  the  day  receired.  SBOONO  HAND  BieVOLRS-a  Umhed  aumber  takes  la  tiadeby 
our  Chicago  rrtail  stares  will  be  closed  out  at  once,  at  gS  to  08  eiM^h.  Descriptive  bsrgala  list  mailed  free. 

TIDBC  RflECTED  ■■RlfB  wwwbecIs.Toaertubes, lamps, cyclometers. parts, repsirsaodevcrythlaglatliebicycW 
^  I  inCwt  UUHw  I  Ell  DHRRC  Uneathalf  osual  prioee.  DO  NOT  WAIT,  but  write  today  for  our  i^ergr  Cure- 
Arvebaaonfiilly  illustrated  aad  coatalnlag  a  great  twd  ot  latereatlag  mtrtw  aad  utafiil  iaformattaa.  It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  evmthiM. 

MEAD  CYCLE  COTDept.  H-43y  CHICMO,  ILLa 


Test  Your 

Breathing 

Capacity  NOW 


How  much  can  you  expand  your 
lungs?  P'our  inches?  Two?  Une  and 
a  half?  Try  it.  Your  health  depends  w^pg^  . 
upon  it.  A 

You  may  live  in  the  Colorado  Rock-  '  \  ' 

ies— in  California — in  the  purest  air — 
yet  you  cannot  be  wel  unless  you  have  the  lung  power  to 
utilize  the  air  you  breathe.  Correct  breathing  habits  are 
your  best  protection  from  tubercular  trouble.  Fresh  air  is 
better  than  any  tonic  you  can  buy. 

Lot  Ms  Tssch  You 

me  show  voM  bow  to  develop  yoor  lungs — How  to  absorb  the  Uie<* 
giving  oxygen  from  the  nir*-How  to  be  strong— rested — with  rich  re<l 
Blood  bounding  through  your  system.  Let  me  snow  you  Imw  to  protect 
your  bnahh  NOW— before  too  late. 

Spttd  for  mj  book  **  Hoallh«  Groco  and  Boouty  ** 

It  gives  yon  an  Idea  ot  what  1  have  done  for  mote  than  45.000  women— 
of  what  1  can  do  for  you.  It  Is  full  of  information  that  you  can  ase  to 
better  your  own  ment^  and  physical  condition.  Write  and  tell  me  how 
you  fa^  11  you  are  nervous— "weak— irritable— run  down,  let  me  help 
you.  Enrlnae  this  ndvertiiemcot  with  tea  cents  to  atampa  for  book. 

SUSANNA  COatOFT,  Dcff.  2<M).  246  MIckigM  Ayc.,  ChlcBfO 


A  NEW  FAST  TRUiSCOTX  FAMILY  lAUNCh 


22'/!  FT.  SPEED.  COMFORT  SAFETY  COMBINED 

SCNC  5  STA*^W9  ron  CATaUOG 

Truscott  Boat  Mfo.Co.,St.Josepk.Mich. 


The  Berkshire  Hills  S2inatorium 


For  the  Scientific  end  EffecdTe  Treetment  of 

CANCER 

Without  Resorting  to  Surgical  Procedure 

The  only  private  institution  of  magnitude  in  the  United 
States  for  the  exclusive  treatment  of  Cancer  and  other 
malignant  and  benign  new  growths.  Conducted  by  a 
physician  of  standing.  Established  thirty-two  years. 
For  complete  information  address 
BERKSHIRE  HILLS  SANATORIUM 
Msilh  Adams  .  •  .  .  Mossackasatto 


The  advertisemenU  in  Everybody’s  Magaxine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  s. 
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Usad  by  U.  S.  Sicnal  Coipa. 

GENEVA 

Superior  Binocular 


Do  Yoa  Know  Wbnt  Onr  Knock- 
Down  Furniture  lei 

That  It  h 
the  fartory 
OnkT  That 


Its  maenifylllF 
power,  field  riew 
nnd  clearness  of  dennitioo 
is  seldom  eonalled.  eyen  in 
those  binoculars  costing 
twice  as  mneh.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  it.  If  be  has  none 
in  stock  send  os  MS  and  re 
cehre  one  on  approval.  If  not  satin- 
factory.  return  it  (at  our  ex  pense)  VVe 
will  cheerfully  re 

OENEVA  OPTUAL  CO.,  J*  Llsdca  St..  Qcaeva,  N.  V 

BXOI.PSTTS  S4LBS  ASBirrS 

F.  B.  WHsaa,  Hlnca,  I.  T.  Ssasva  Os  Heal  Cs.,  CMcaft,  M, 

■sifals  Biflcal  Cs..  S32  Mala  SL,  Isftals,  1.  T. 

C.  I.  Wssd,  BsMmd.  Cal.  Tsehar,  Ian  A  Cs.,  Rorfok,  la. 

E.  E.  lastch  A  Saa,  East  Ms  St.  Isehsstsr.  H.  T. 


Brooks  Manufactnrinc  Company 
I7SS  saiy  St.,  sastuw,  mml,  r.  a.  a. 

EawsM  ISSI 

ef  Htmtt  F^rmtthiHg 


Is  all  you  need 

to  beautify  your  home,  all  furniture, 
interior  woodwork  and  metal  things. 

Try  one  of  the  seventeen  beautiful  colors 
to-day,  on  some  marred  or  disfigured  "^article 
and  transform  it  like  magic,  to  a  new  piece. 

For  sale  by  Drug,  Hardware  and  Paint 
DeaJers. 

THE  GLIOOEN  VAHNISH  CO.. 

SSM  Gllddcm  Bulldbia  Cleveland,  O. 


This  Bunfalow  is  Stained  with 

Cabot’s  Shingle  Stains 

And  tlin  owimr  tay*: 

**Tbe  dtict  are  lilrrr  r«y  and  the  top  freeA.  We  are  rerr  much 
pleaaed  vhb  the  ataio,  and  the  cottafc  ia  attraciinf  Mnrh  attention." 

Every  one  who  uses  our  Stains  on  shingles,  or  siding, 
or  any  other  exterior  woodwork,  is  sure  to  be  pleased. 
The  colors  are  beautiful  and  lasting,  the  cost  is  about 
half  that  of  paint,  and  any  one  can  do  the  work 
quickly  and  cheaply.  They  are  made  of  Creosote, 
which  thoroughly  preserves  t^  wood. 

Send  for  lampln  and  circalan.  Frre. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  ■  4  Oliver  Street,  Boston,  Mast. 

Aaanit  at  nil  Cnnlral  Pninis 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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3  Custom  Shirts  for  $5.00 

I  mske  shirts  that  fit  you.  because  1  asake  your  shirts  from  your  measure- 
meats  and  yuaradtee  to  take  them  back  if  they  do  not  satMy  you. 

I  —od  you  60  tamples  to  •elect  mmi 

I  tend  you  measuremeat  blank  with  rules,  1  send  you  the 
express  prepaid.  No  readymade  shirts  la  my  shop,  biit  f^Uities  for 
quick  dellrery  of  the  liiyb^  yrsde  of  custom  uoefc.  Write  lor  my 
sample  book.  (Higher  priced  fabrics,  too.) 

C1.ABKNCK  K.  HKAU.  (Ma»ter  of  Shirtcraft) 
iind  Street,  lUutM.  N.  Y. 


The  Sileni  Door 

Avoid  the  nerve-rackinr  slam 
of  the  screen  door.  Stop  its 
banrinr  and  jarrinar.  In 
2,000,000  homes  where  the 

“DIME” 


CHECK 

ia  used,  the  slam  of  the  door  is  never  beard. 

The  rubber  bumper  brat  checks  the  door,  then  allows 
it  to  close  softly.  At  your  hardware  or  housefumishins 
store  or  by  mail  for  12  cents  .in  stamps. 

CALDWELL  MFC.  CO.,  20  Jodos  SL,  Roohester,  N.  Y. 


About  Plastering^^llll^ 

The  avenure  person  knows  but  Uttlo  of 
this  very  Important  Item  In  the  construction  ft 
of  houses,  flats,  etc.,  yet  more  trouble  comes 
from  poor  plast  rlna  than  from  any  other  one  thlnf  ^ 
ooimected  with  b-lldlng. 

Climax  Wood  Mortar 

We  want  to  send  yon  onr  free  booklet  explaining  what 
Clliiinx  Wood  Mortar  Is  and  how  much  better  and  aster 
It  la  than  lime  and  sand. 


CHmaz  Wood  Mortar  will  insure  perfect  and  perma¬ 
nent  plasterlna  save  future  expense  and  the  Inconven¬ 
ience  and  anravatlon  of  havina  your  house  taken 
posseeelon  of  py  the  plasterers  and  covering  the  floors, 
finished  wood  work  and  windows  with  waste  mortar. 
Protact  amaintt  oxponto — protfomt  troaNo 
—profit  from  experience/  plattor  with 
Climax  WooJ  Mortar.  Sand  for  oar 
'From  Boohlot,  "  A  pottai  card  wiO  do. 

Grand  Rapids  Plaster  Cimpaiy,  GraadRapids,  MicL 

Mikkurt  wf 

Olhaax  Wes4  Kmtar  Ksicalss  WsQ  PUstsr 

•■psrler  Weo4  Flkr,  Plastar  ttypsaw  Wall  Plaatsr 
talas  Aftata  for  tackett  Plwtar  Boart 

Par  mata  Py  oH  Paatarm  tm  BattPar’a  mappuag 


SUMMER  COTTAGES 


Shipped  Anywhere  Freight  Paid 

You  can  have  one  of  our  beautiful  Cornell  Portable  Oottacss  shipped  anywhere  In 
this  country  and  erected  In  some  charmlna  locality.  You  can  be  Independent  of 
hotels  and  boardlog-houses  with  their  nolae,  diacomtoits  and  oontudon.  and  have 
a  real  vacation  In  your  own  summer  home. 

CORNELL  PORTABLE  HOUSES 

are  built  lo  many  atylea  and  aliea.  In  eectlons  convenient  for  dilpplns  and  bandUnx. 
Built  of  Brst-elaai  materlala  by  skilled  workmen,  erected  and  handsomely  painted 
at  our  factory,  they  are  complete  In  every  detail  Yon  can  quickly  and  easily 
assemble  them  simply  ^  boltins  sectlona  tocether;  everythtns  Is  numbered  no 
skilled  help  required.  They  will  withstand  the  severew  storms  and  endure  for 
years.  The  cost  Is  very  low,  and  within  eyeryone's  reach.  Hundreds  In  use. 
May  we  send  you  our  catalog? 

WYOCOFF  LUMBER  A  MFC.  CO..  402  ADAMS  ST..  ITHACA.  N.  Y. 
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METAL  COLUMNS 

Most  Durable  Columns 
for  Porches  and  Pergolas 

Made  in  all  r^uired  sizes,  from  the 
smallest  up  to  40  inches  in  diameter  and 
as  high  as  35  ft.,  following  Classic  designs. 
They  support  far  more  weight  than  the 
best  wooid  columns  of  same  diameter,  last 
much  longer,  cost  no  more. 

Splitting,  warping  and  rotting  impossible. 

Made  with  fluted  and  tapered  steel 
shafts  and  best  ETey  cast  iron  bases  and 
capitals.  Broeoly  protected  by  patents 
allowed  and  pending. 

In  use  on  homes  of  every  type  and  size 
from  mansion  to  cottage,  with  absolute 
satisfaction  to  every  owner. 

All  who  intend  to  bnild  or  remodel 
should  send  lor  catalog  and  prices. 

The  Union  Metal  Mfg.  Co. 

519  Clifton  St.,  Canton,  O.  ^ 


New  Idea  f„‘’d"pS;,‘.‘’b‘r. 

Couch  Hammock 

with  folding  steel  stands  and  adjustable  awning 

COOL — because  you  lie  directly  upon  the  duck  bed — 
no  mattress  necessary. 

COMFORTABLE — duclc  bed  of  hammock  gives  to 
every  movement  and  line  of  your  body. 

STRONG — Btand  and  frame  made  of  line  sfrri  tubint 
which  will  not  bend  or  break. 

LIGHT — Weighs  only  half  as  much  as  old  style  “bed" 
hammocks. 

CONVENIENT— Although  a  full  size  6-ft.  hammock 
it  readily  folds  in  space  36  x  14  inches. 

Can  be  had  from  dealers  or  write  to  us  direct. 

Oar  UlmstraUd  booklet  and  price  list  tree  on  reqaett. 

D.  W.  SHOTER  &  CO..  Dept-  H,  394  Broadway,  lew  York 

Manufaeturere  of  the  "Acme"  High  Art  Uammockt. 


M  &  M  PORTABLE 

HOUSES  and  GARAGES 

Subtuntial,  bcaoiiYul  tummrr  and  winter  Cottigce  and  Boa- 
galowts  laezBeasiwcp  coaplete  io  ewery  detail.  Save  labor,! 
worry  attd  maierial.  Wind  and  weatherproof.  Boilt  on  Unit 
Plan,  DOOaila,f»ocaryenter.  Ererything  fits.  Anyone  can  act  op. 

We  are  tbe  pioneer  reliable  portable  bouae  builders.  Have 
longest  eaperieace.nofttkillhil  labor,  latest  facilities,  keep  coo* 
stant>y  on  oar  docks,  and  in  our  yards  and  dry  kilns, 

50  Million  Feet  Seaisoned  White  Pine 

best  wettber-retisting  tirabec  known— cnabliog  ns  to  make 
quickest  ihipmentt  and  lowest  prices. 

BmIom  4  Milts  (or  oar  handMin*  book  ti  Plans 
anW  Daalgwa  wkick  also  gises  names  sad  addtotscs  of  ihoM 
who  hsec  onmed  tnd  occupied  our  houses  for  peart.  Don’t  bnp  a 
tiM  FrWght  and  DeUw  oar  Housm  to  any  R.  R.  Statioaia  U,  S,  Portable  House  till  ponknowwhal  the  larceM,oldettauketsoRM, 

MERSHON  &  MORLEY  CO.,611  Mam  St.pSaginawpMich.  w..  i*hudJ^.?R!!!L^sio2 
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ALL  OUT-DOORS  AWAITS 

Your  KODAK 

The  fishing  trip,  the  camping  party,  the  hunting  expe¬ 
dition,  the  ball  game  and  the  swimming  hole— in  all  of  these 
are  subjects  for  the  camera.  Every  outdoor  sport  and  pas¬ 
time  becomes  doubly  enjoyable  for  those  who  Kodak. 

And  picture  making  is  both  simple  and  inexpensive 
with  a  Kodak  or  Brownie.  They  have  efficient  shutters  and 
lenses,  are  well  made' in  every  detail  and  load  in  daylight 
with  the  light,  lion-breakable  Kodak  Filni  Cartridge. 

KODAKS,  $5.00  to  $100.00.  BROWNIE  CAMERAS,  $1.00  to  $12.00. 

Catalogue  tff  Kodaks  and  Brownies,  free  at  the  dealers  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  city. 


The  advertisemenU  in  Everybody’!  Magaaine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 


Just  the  camera 
for  that  sumrrier 
vacation  of  yours 


Film  Premo  No.  1 

The  smallest,  lightest,  easiest  to  load  and  operate 
of  all  cameras  for  pictures  of  practical  size.  Prove 
it  at  the  nearest  dealer’s. 

Daylight  loading,  tank  development,  splen- 
y  did  optical  equipment.  x4^,  $10.00; 

\  3^  x5K,  $12.50;  4x5,  $12.50;  5x7,  $20.00.  j 

Catalogue  of  fifty  styles  and  sizes  of  Premos  free  at  the  /  / 
'XX  dealer’s,  or  mailed  on  request.  IMPORTANT — In  writing  j  j 
\  please  be  sure  to  specify  Premo  Catalogue.  /  Ij 

Rochester  Optical  Division  / // 

Eastman  Kodak  Company 
n0\.  Rochester,  N.  Y.  / /z 
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*the  image  is  seen  right  ade  up, 

full  size  of  negative,  up  to  the 
instant  of  exposure.* 

Do  you  realize  the  importance  of  this 
feature  in  a  photographic  camera?  It 
means  that  you  can  see  an  exact  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  finished  print  on  the 
ground  glass — you  see  the  image  full 
size  and  right  side  up;  you  can  watch 
the  changing  composition  or  expression 
until  you  get  the  best  possible  pictorial 
effect,  and  then 

"the  Graflex  is  fitted  with  a  focal 
plane  shutter,  actuated  to  give 
exposures  of  any  duration  from 
time  to  1-1 000th  of  a  second." 

That  means  that  you  can  make  snap¬ 
shots  indoors,  or  on  dark  days  or  in  the 
deep  woods  and  get  perfect  results.  It 
means  that  you  can  make  perfect  pic¬ 
tures  of  objects  moving  with  the  utmost 
rapidity. 

With  the  Graflex  there  is  no  guess 
work — no  uncertainty.  Our  booklet, 
“Graflex  Results,”  tells  why.  It  is  yours 
for  the  asking. 

Folmer  &  Schwing  Division  • 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


This  home  is 
fire  and  vermin  proof,  sani 
tary,  attractive  and  free 
from  repairs  for  all  tinie. 

If  you  want  that  kind  of  a  home  build 
it  of  concrete.  You  can  get  it  in  no 
other  way.  If  you  want  to  study  pic¬ 
tures  and  plans  of  over  a  hundred  of  the 
finest  homes  in  this  country,  all  built  of 
concrete  in  some  form,  send  for  our  book 

Concrete  Houses  and  Cottages. 

Vol.  I.  CostIr  bonaes.  I*,  on.... 

VoU  iL  Moderatelr  priced  booses,  f  w.OOperTolume. 

We  offer  these  books  at  a  price  below  the 
bare  cost  of  production  to  acquaint  you  with 
the  possibilities  and  advantages  of  concrete 
for  houses  and  the  importance  of  using  the 
highest  quality  of  cement. 

ATLAS 

PORTLAND 

CEMENT 

MAKES  THE  BEST  CONCRETE 

It  is  the  standard  brand ;  it  is  pure  and 
uniform.  It  is  made  only  of  genuine 
Portland  Cement  rock.  It  contains  no 
furnace  slag.  It  is  the  brand  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  using  in  building  the  Pan¬ 
ama  Canal.  Insist  upon  it. 

Other  books  in  the  Atlas  Cement  Library: 
Coacreta  Coastructioo  about  tku  Home 

and  on  tbo  Farm.  Free 
CoBcroto  in  Hiabwar  CoostructioB  •  •  •  .$1.00 
CoacTsta  ia  Rsilrsad  Coastructioa  ....  1.00 
Ramforcad  Coacrata  ia  Factory  Coastructioa 

(ddiTery  chsrte)  .10 
Coacroto  Cottugas,  Fraa.  Coacrata  Caracas,  Fraa 

It  your  dealer  cannot  supply  yon  wltb  Atlas,  write  to 

THC  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  cb. 

airr.  m  so  aaoao  ar.,  new  vosk 
larrest  prodnctlTe  rapacity  of  any  cement  company  In 
the  world.  Orer  SO, MO  barrels  per  day. 
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Let  us  plein 
ur  VaceLtion 

Tell  us  the  number  in  your  party,  the 

length  of  time  and  amount  of  money  /  t 

you  desire  to  spend  in  connection  with  /  . . 

your  holiday,  whether  you  want  continuous 
traveling  or  not,  and  give  some  idea  of 
your  taste  regarding  surroundings  and 

amusements.  Write  us  today.  ^ 

Saratoga  Springs 

New  York  State’s  Mineral  Spring  Reservation.  Day 
excursions  to  Adirondack  and  Lake  George  Resorts. 

The  Thousand  Islands  V 

of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  provide  perfect  aquatic  life  among  the  « 
1,762  islands  dotted  with  summer  homes,  cottages  and  hotels.  } 

Adirondack  Mountains 

The  Lake  Como  Region  of  America  —  Hotel,  Cottage  and  Camp  life. 
Mountain  climbing,  golf,  tennis,  hunting,  canoeing  and  hshing. 

New  England  Seashore 

Brilliant  resorts  where  water  and  woods  join — pleasures  of  beach  or  country. 
Wild  as  Canada — comfortable  as  your  own  home. 

Lakes  George  and  Champlain 

Hotels  and  cottages  from  which  one,  two  and  three-day  jaunts  can  be 
made — fishing,  mountain  climbing,  or  touring  in  perfectly  appointed  steamers. 

Reached  from  all  direction*  by  the  fast  through  train*  of  the 

New  York  CentrsJ  Lines 

"For  the  Public  Service”  i 

Write  us  and  we  will  gladly  propose  one  or  two  trips  for  your  consideration  with  M 
complete  information.  Address,  New  York  Central  Lines  Travel  Bureau,  Room  531 
Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York,  or  Room  1431  La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago 


NEWYORK 

'(entral] 

LINES 
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I^OT  Dangerous  Like  Open-Blade  Razors. 
Not  A  Scraper  Like  Hoe-Shaped  “Safe¬ 


ties.”  The 


|URHAMJ-|UPLEXJ 

JiAZOiR 

”  THE  SAFE  SAFETY" 

is  a  perfect  shaving  device  that  every  man  can  shave  with, 
combining  the  correct  Sliding  Diagonal  Stroke  with  Safety 
Guard  and  Interchangeable  Blades. 

Complete  silver-plated  set  consisting  of  Razor,  Stropping  At¬ 
tachment  and  6  double-edged,  hollow-ground  blades  of  finest 
tempered  steel;  in  kit  as  above  or  in  handsome  leather-covered 
case,  $5.00.  Other  sets  up  to  $8.00.  Extra  blades,*  ^ 

six  for  50  cents.  Illuslraled  Booklet  fret  on  itqaett. 


DURHAM  DUPLEX  RAZOR  CO. 

Ill  FM  Ann.  - 

Mmr  Twk  Glr  ' 


-  ■ 


Ffss  1 

Trill  Offer  ' 

I  ««  m4  kH«r 
«  Mpsa  iMslfR  sT 
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OOSE  FITTING  B.  V.  D.  UNDERWEAR 

is  the  Short-Cut  to  Comfort  when  the  sun  grills. 

Roominess  is  the  only  right  principle  in  hot  weather 
underwear.  It  allows  air  to 
flood  the  overheated,  perspiring 
pores,  bringing  instant  relief. 

Tight  fitting  underwear  binds 
the  body,  retards  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  and  irritates  the 
skin. 

B.  V.  D.  garments  are  carefully 
made  of  thoroughly  tested  woven 
materials  selected  for  their  cooling 
and  wearing  qualities. 

The  B.  V.  D.  Company, 

65  WORTH  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


This  Red  Woven  Label 


MADE  FOR  THE 


BEST  RtTAIL  TRADE 


If  tewed  on  every  genuine  U.  V.  U. 
garment.  We  make  no  garment  with¬ 
out  this  label.  It  is  our  guarantee  of 
perfection  and  pours  of  protection. 

Coat  Cut  UndenhirU.  Union  Suiu 

and  r  Patentod  \ 

Knee  Leuth  Drawer,  VApril  30,  1907/ 
50c..  STOO  and  $1.50  $1.00;  $1.50;  $2  00 
a  garment.  and  $3.00  a  wit. 
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Land  Ownership  will  Realize  Your  Hope  of 
Opportunity-of  Freedom-and  Independence 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  realize  the  close  relation  to  your  personal  and 
financial  future,  and  the  future  of  your  family,  which  the  opportunities 
of  the  great,  new,  rich  Southwest  bear?  This  call  is  to  the  man,  the 
woman,  the  family  who  may  be  cramped  by  present  conditions,  and  are 
reaching  out  for  a  land  where  everyone  shall  at  least  have  a  chance  to  realize  an 
ambition — to  achieve  a  fair  balance  sheet — where  nature  is  on  your  side — where 
a  wealth  of  virgin  soil  is  waiting  to  yield  bountiful  returns — where  one  may  live 
a  normal  life  of  freedom  and  independence,  with  money,  friends,  a  home,  a 
bank  account,  to  make  the  present  pleasant  and  the  future  a  golden  prospect. 

If  you  are  such  a  one,  enlist  in  die  *‘Army  of  Hope,”  buy  a  farm  in  the  fertile 


Work  it  intelligently  and  the  high  cost  of 
living  will  be  the  least  of  your  troubles. 


Here  nature  for  ages  has  been  storing  the  soil  with  a  fertility  beyond  belief.  Now  man 
by  hh  ingenuity  has  turned  the  precious  water  upon  the  land. 

The  resuk  is  a  miracle. 

What  once  was  called  "The  Land  that  God  Forgot”  has  magically  been  converted 
into  a  land  of  teeming  plenty. 

The  great  Roosevelt  Dam,  with  its  network  of  canals  to  bring  water  to  240,000  thirsty 
acres,  is  now  complete.  It  has  cost  over  $8,000 ,000,  yet  one  year’s  crop  will  more  than  pay  for  it. 

Ambitious  men  and  women  already  are  moving  onto  the  land.  there  is  room  for  more. 
Why  not  go  yourself  ?  Get  ten,  twenty  or  forty  acres,  cultivate  it,  develop  its  latent  possibilities 
and  reap  the  reward  of  the  forehanded. 

Ten  acres  mtelligeatly  cultivated  will  support  an  average  family;  twenty  acres  insures  a 
bank  account;  forty  acres  means  easy  independence.  Citrus  fruits,  grapes,  olives,  figs,  dates,  all 
produce  abundantly.  Sugar  beets  wkh  a  saccharine  content  50%  above  the  average  are  grown 
here,  and  there  is  a  million  dollar  mill  to  take  your  crop. 

Alfalfa  produces  from  6to8  crops  a  year  and  the  demand  for  hay  is  far  m  excess  of  the  supply. 

Garden  truck,  milk,  poultry,  and  the  like,  find  an  instant  market  at  good  prices. 

Bees  pay  handsomely,  the  Sait  River  honey  is  extra  choice  and  brings  top  prices,  and 
so  it  goes  through  the  entire  catalogue.  Big  crops,  a  quick  market  and  top  prices  for  everything. 

Schools,  churches,  good  roads  are  everywhere.  It  is  one  of  the  healthiest  climates  m  the  world. 
Land  is  selling  at  prices  that  insure  a  quick  proRt  to  you  from  moreased  values  alone. 

The  Santa  Fe  has  no  land  for  ssJe.  The  Company  will  get  its  reward  when 
food  stutfs  and  livestock,  merchandise  and  minerab  are  shipped  to  market,  and  pianos  and 
automobiles  come  bacL 

The  Santa  Fe  has  established  this  department  for  your  use  —  use  it, 
there  is  no  charge. 

We  have  gathered  a  large  amount  of  valuable  data  and  have  condensed  much  of  it  into  an 
illustrated  book-folder  that  will  answer  your  every  question.  It  is  yours  for  the  asking — write  to-day. 

CY  Cir  A  A  Ganeral  Colonization  Agant,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Rj. 

•  OtiAviIvA  V  rOy  105  Railway  Exchange.  Chicago 
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THE  GRAPE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY.  North  East,  Pa. 


Writ*  for  th*  rocipo  booh 


m  “Ta  PM"  Mnu 


For 
Social 
Refreshment 


there’s  nothing  like  grape  juice  in  its  univer¬ 
sal  acceptability.  Everyone  likes  it.  Those 
who  do  not  care  for  the  usual  insipid  “soft 
drink”  find  satisfaction  in  the  rich  flavor  and 


ties  of  fresh  fruit — without  the  unwholesome 
pulp.  Rich  in  grape  sugar,  which  is  nutri¬ 
tious  and  a  pre-digested  food,  ready  for  as¬ 
similation.  Rich  in  mild  acids  which  assist 


body  of  pure  grape 
juice.  Those  who 
avoid  alcoholic  bever¬ 
ages  find  in  pure  grape 
juice  all  that  is  good 
in  wines  without  the 
inj  urious  alcohoL 
Walker’sGrape  Juice 
lacks  the  puckerish 
after  taste  that  used  to  be  considered  a 
natural  attribute  of  grape  juice,  but  which 
was  really  an  excess  of  tannin,  due  to  over¬ 
pressing  the  skins  and  seeds,  and  in  no  sense 
a  necessary  or  proper  element  of  good 
grape  juice.  Walker’s  is  without  tannin. 

Walker’s  is  clear!  It  is  the  most 
wholesome  of  all  drinks.  Not  a  tonic — 
it’s  food.  Rich  in  all  the  healthful  proper¬ 


the  flow  of  the  digest¬ 
ive  juices. 

People  don’t  tire 
of  Walker’s 
Grape  Juice. 

It  is  a  habit 
to  be  en¬ 
couraged 
in  men, 

women  and  children.  It  is  a 
long  step  toward  health  and 
pleasure.  Keep  a  case  of  it 
always  in  the  house.  Be  sure 
you  get  Walker’s.  Sold  by 
the  best  grocers  and  druggists. 

Quarts  50  cents,  pints  25  cents. 

Also  served  at  s^a  fountains. 

In  the  “ten  pin”  bottles. 


\^lker^ 

GRAPE  JUICE 

door  Became  H‘o  Puro.** 


Grape  Mint  Cup 

Arrange  apilgs  of  mint  In  tall 
glaasea.  All  two-tWrds  /'ill  "1 
cracked  Ice,  then  BU  with  the 
following:  add  to  one  quart  of 
Walker’s  Grape  Juice  the  juice 
of  two  lemons  and  sugar  to 
sweeten.  Serve  with  straw:<. 

A  book  of  surprisingly  good 
grape  Juice  recipes  sent  fro-  II 
you  send  us  the  names  of  your 
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DESK  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Superiority 

for  35  years 
in  each 

Appearance 

Convenience 

Durability 

accounts  for  the 
supremacy  of 


Circassian  Walnut,  Mahogany,  Oak  and  other  woods  selected  for  beautiful  gjrain 
and  perfect  seasoning. 

Original  designs  by  experienced  artists — interior  conveniences  that  appeal  to  the 
most  exacting  business  man. 

Construction  that  enables  us  to  guarantee  that  Derby  Office  Furniture  will  not 
shrink,  warp,  crack  or  split.  Perfect  furniture  costs  more  to  build,  but 
perfect  furniture  stays  perfect. 

Finishes,  standard  and  modem,  the  best  that  thirty-five  years’  experience  can 
produce,  to  harmonize  with  any  surroundings. 

Specialty,  choice 
hocaoy.  but  out 
lines  meet  e' 
teate  and  p 


Acencies  in  principal 
cities.  Cataloc  601 
and  name  ol  ’  nearest 
dealer  on  request 


co»«it«TioM  aTOw; 

$1.00 


pocner 

♦TONE  , 
35  CENTS 


^  Sharpening  Stones  are  Wonder-workers 

They' cut  very  fast  twice  as  fast  as  an  ordinary  stone— 
yet  put  on  a  tool  that  keen,  lasting,  razor-edge  so  prized  by 
good  workmen.  They  do  not  cost  any  more  than  ordinary 
sharpening  stones.  They  do  their  work  twice  as  well. 

No.  109-C  Combination  stone,  ------  $1.00 

No.  103-G  Razor  hone,  in  neat  case  -  -  -  -  1.00 

No.  145-C  Pocket  stone  ---------  .35 

No.  78-C  Knife  Sharpener— Stag  handle  -  -  .75 

iSold  by  leading  dealers  everywhere 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  them,  write  direct.  Don’t  be  satisfied  with 
anything  else. 

•  THE  CARBORUNDUM  COMPANY 


Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magasine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  s. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Get  out  that 
old  iimmy  pipe — flight  up 
a  load  of  real  tobacco 


Don't  blame  that  old  pipe  for  scorching  your  tongue,  blame  the  tobacco. 
That’s  what  made  you  pipe  shy! 

Don't  say  “I  CAN’T  smoke  a  pipe!”  YOU  CAN — if  you  smoke 
PRINCE  ALBERT  tobacco,  because  it  simply  can't  bite  your  tongue! 
Prince  Albert  is  the  grandest  pipe  and  cigarette  tobacco  ever  put  on 
the  market — grandest  because  it  has  had  the  “bite”  taken  out  in  the 
patent  process  by  which  it  is  produced. 

You’re  fond  of  a  pipe;  so  is  every  ardent  smoker,  but  you  know,  all  pipe 
smokers  know,  that  every  puff  of  ordinary  tobacco  stings  the  tongue. 

Take  our  word  for  it,  men,  you’ll  get  real  pleasure  and  satisfaction  with 

PRINCE  ALBERT 

You  can  smoke  all  you  want  of  it — four 
or  five  pipefuls  or  more — smdsmokeit 
fast  I  It  wiU  not  bum  your  tongue  I  \ 

We  want  you  to  know  the  joys  of 
Prince  Albert  to-day— even  down  to 
the  “sweet  heel’*  that  tickles  the 

pslste  every  true  pipe-smoker.  u 

Can  we  make  this  advertise- 
any  stronger  than  to 
took  three  years 

fortune  to  perfect  Prince  Albert  4 

tobacco.  We  knom  it  is 
we  you  know  what 

we  say  is 

for  our 

special  Introductorf  fin  If 
your  favorite  tobacconist 
does  have 

see  ^^BIHliv  JHB^v 

he  is  supplied,  so  ^  ‘  ' 

that  hereafter  you  Jb Mail 

S^‘“'rK:  NOW 

Slates  and  Is  just  le  for  which  kindly 

to  pel  Prince  Albert  jUMt^Our  intro>luctcr>  tin  cn 

Into  your  hands  qulcklyt  ^^Smj^pbjLf^ieo  l&ri  '  Tobacco. 

Send  8  cents  to-day. 

R.J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co^  ''  ‘Addgpi  _ 

Winstoo-Salom,  N.  C.  -  •  > 


WSBBBB- S«  <B 

i^iossd  for  which  kindly 

sg  jtmr^OUr  mtrodoctory  tin  of 
\f&sM  .^sri  "  Tobacco. 

- 


Please  mention  Everybody's  Magaxine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


0 


Sterling  Blue  Tubes  give  more 
service  than  any  other.  They 

are  the  strongest  tubes  made,  are  never  porous  and  do  not  oxidize  and 
grow  brittle  when  not  in  use.  Combined  with  Sterling  Tires  they  cut 
your  tire  troubles  to  a  minimum.  Dealers  everywhere.  Booklet  and 
price  list  on  request.  Sterling  Rubber  Works,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  z. 


Filing  Desks  and  Cabinets 

MAKE  REFERENCE  TO  BUSINESS  PAPERS  EASY 

Nlnedinerent  kinds  ot  driiwcrs  are  made  for  the  Weis  Desks  and  W  eis  FlUnti  Cablnri  shown  here.  You  can 
combine  In  <dtherju.st  the  ones  you  need — vertical  letter  flies,  document  drawers,  catalog  flies,  card  Indexes, 
check  Dies,  etc.  Your  DUng  capacity  Is  thus  varied,  yet  concentrated  ^assorted,  yet  cumpact. 

421  Vertical  Letter  File.  Capac-  $ao25 
It y  20.000  letters.  Solid  Oak.  Gold-  I  ' 
en  or  Weathered.  Roller  Beating. 

Dustproof  Drawers.  Mlnreg. 

s^j^FIIIng  Desk.  Choice  ol  Nine  Kinds  $0000 
jrSsfA  Drawers,  Ckilden  or  Weathered  ZZ“ 
oak,  top  55  X  28  In. 

FREIGHT  PAID  *t  these  prl^  to  any  R  R.  MUoii 
east  of  Mont.,  Wyo.,  Colo.,  Okla. 
and  Texas:  In  and  west  of  these  states  add  15%. 

Write  Now  lor  catalog  ".C  "  and  booklet  *'  Filing  Sug¬ 
gestions,"  sent  tree. 

THE  MFG.  CO. 

50  Union  Streat,  Monroe,  Mkk. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


_  .  A  •  .  »«  a.1.  WHY  PAY  EXTRAVAGANT  HOTEL  RATES? 

Protection  Against  Moths  THE  CLENDENING 


This  beautiful  Chlflorobe  has 
the  beat  features  of  a  ChlDonler 
and  a  Wardrobe.  Is  built  of 
RED  Cedar,  the  only  abso¬ 
lutely  moth-proof  wood.  Has 
alr-tight  doors  Is  guaranteed 
moth,  dust  and  damp  prooL 
No  camphor  required  It  elimi¬ 
nates  cold  storage  expense  on 
furs,  etc.  Usable  lor  men  s  and 
women's  apparel  Comes  In 
handrubbed  piano  polish,  or 
duU  flolsh  Just  the  mft  Ioijl 
June  bride.  Buying  DIREXTT 
bom  our  factory,  saves  middle¬ 
man's  proOt.  We  prepay  freight 
east  of  Mississippi  River. 

Sent  on  IS  Days'  Aeproval 
Return  at  our  expense  If  not  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Catalog  "E"  gives 
more  tacts  about  cbtlIorobes,alao 

tells  about  our  line  of  beautiful  Cedar  Chests.  Write  tor  K. 
PIEDMONT  RED  CEDAR  CHEST  CO..  Dept.  7,  Stalcsvillc.  N.  C. 


Miss  Cue 

book  about  Miss  Cue,  containing 
"  six  beautiful  illustrations  of  Miss  Cue  at 
billiards  and  pool,  will  be  acMt  free,  PMt- 
paid,  aatyaae  interested  in  Billiaidk  a 

Miss  Cue  is  shown  making  shots  which  have  ^ 
never  before  been  attempted  by  any  billiard 

•  player,  and  the  aeries  of  pictures  is  interest* 
mg  and  unique. 

^  Jast  ask  far  Baoklet.  ^ 

^  WlUtam  A.  Spinlu  9t  Company  A 
A  S70  West  Erie  Street,  Chicago  ^ 

?  Msssfsctsrm  sf  Spiaks’  BSurd  Ckdk  and  ? 

"Tks  sslv  eaaafactsrsn  sf  cm  has  ia  Amsrica.” 

Room  Ownen  will  find  ^nki' 

^P  ^P  CAoik  nnd  Tip*  at  all  aeakn.  ^P  ^P  ^P  ^P 


2*4  WEST  ItU  STREET.  N.  Y. 

Select  Homelike  Economical 

Suites  of  Parlor.  Bedroom  and  Bath  from 
$1.50  daily  to  Parlor,  three  Bedrooms  and 
Bath  at  $4.00  per  day  (or  the  Suite,  not  for 
each  person. 

Saperler  RcMsnraal  M  ReasMtbie  Prices 
_ Write  ler  Beekici  A  with  Mm  e(  Clly 


iFoldii 


iBathTubs 


SS|K-  *  Weighs  only  16  lbs. 

Some  used  S  years  -still 
good.  Also  Vapor  Bath 
Cabinets. 

Agents  wanted.  Writo 

^ ^  for  tpocial  offer. 

N.  Y.  .If.  BATH  MFG.  CO..  103  Chambers  Street,  Ken  York 
Dr.  F.  Henry  Russ,  Proprietor 


Can  Dress  Well*! 

0n^l0i>AWeek 


MEN’S  FASHIONABLE  CLOTHES 

MADE  TO  ORDER  sitrr  Istest 
NEW  YORK  DESIGNS 
We  will  trust  any  honest  man  anywhere. 
We  guarantee  a  perfect  fit.  Send  for  our 
samples  and  book  of  latest  New  Y'ork 
fashions  free. 


^  EXCHANGE  CLOTHINQ  CC^  (Inc.) 

0)  “DEPARTMENT  E* 


“DEPARTMENT  E  * 

A«*rir«*$  UriMt  •m4  lUWn. 

m  r  «Hy,  ^kr^mwk  to  Nn.  1  Park  PI.,H.f  .Cit? 
ESTABLISHED  188S 


ON  CREDIT  BY  MAIL 


:<©)WHERE-TO 


Boston 

Maine 


The  Seuhore  Hotel  that  ia  “Different”  HOTELS  UNDER  ONE  MANAGEMENT 

ww  fw«  w  mv  A  Cl  CN  A  VT  DKVOH  IWTf»  De?on,  P».,  nmx  Phil*..  Il»y  14  to 
1,  lil  Mi  A  ^  A  MJ  iDOtoriAf.  golf.  polo,  taanit. 


Hotnl  Brunswick.  Besutiruliyand 
▼earentlylocMed.  European  plan.  Rooms 
from  jl.60  per  day  and  up,  with  Bath  f l.oo 
Extra.  Booklet.  Herbert  H.  Barnes. ' 


MM! 


_ C^C  ACO_l  LL. 

Ghicailo  Beach  Hotel 

Finest  Hotel  on  the  Great  Lakes 

inMrioBa  or  Bufopean  Plao.  Aa  ideal  roBori.  aoit> 
iag  citj  gaioliM  with  iba  quiet  of  country  and 
■eaihore.  delightfully  ■ituated  on  the  ebure  of  lake 
Michigan.  cioM  to  the  great  South  Park  and  but  10 
minutee'  ride  from  the  theater  and  shopping  dit> 
trlel.  Cool,  refreshing  breeeet  ~imoo4h,  Mndy 
bathing  beneh-^rery  comfort  and  convenience^ 
all  •ummer  attractions.  Toorists.  transients  and 
summer  guests  And  hsarty  welcome.  For  booklet  ad* 
dress  Manager.  Met  Bird,  and  Lake  Shore.  Ctiiref<>. 


Loatf  Beach*  L*  New  York 

On  the  finest  Atlantic  Beach  north  of 
Florida.  Only  25  miles  from  New  York. 
FIREFROOF.  Running  sea  water  In  all 
baths.  European  plan  only.  A  first'Class 
city  hotel  at  the  seashore.  * 

inducted  by  MERRY  A  BOOMER.  ^ 
Also  managers  of  Hotel  Lenox,  Boston. 

ATLANTIC err  Y“iir  J. 


BETOK  nof.  Devon.  Pa.,  near  Phila..  May  14  to 
Hov.  1.  Floral  Cafe,  motoring,  golf.  polo,  tennis, 
horse  shows,  orchestra. 

Special  rates.  July  and  August. 

ATLANTIC  a  SEASIDE  B0TE15.  Ocean  City.  Md. 
iune  15  to  Oct.  SI.  S^bore.  golf,  tennis,  orcbes* 
tra,  etc.  ' 

THE  HOLI.TWOOD.  Long  Branch.  N.  J.  June  15  to 
Oct.  SI .  Luxurious  accommodations.  All  seashore 
advantages,  garage,  orchestra. 

REDSW AN  INN.  Warwick.  N  T.  June  15  to  Nov.  1. 
Motoring  distance  from  New  York.  Golf,  tennis, 
orchestra.  - 

SUNSET  PARK  INN.  Haines  FaUt.  ft.  T..  In  the 
Catskills.  June  S5  to  Oct.  SI.  Ideal  mountain 
vacation  country,  no  hay-fever.  Canoeing,  fishing. 
;  golf,  tennia,  motoring,  orchestra. 

Booklets  and  rates  of  each  hotel  on  request. 
Address  AMERICAN  RESORT  HOTEL  CO. 

A.  Stanley  Stanford,  Vrm,  1415  Arch  Street,  Phila. 


C  O  VI  E  TO 

PORTLAND 

MAI  IN  E 

“The Vacation  City'’ 


Hotel  Woodstock, 

Write  for  our  Special  Summer  Rates. 

Hotel  Parle.  waverly  PI.  (a)  6th 
UUICI  CAl  1C.  Ave.  A  Washington  Sq. 
Newfthomellke.  Temperance  Hotel.  Room 
wltbbath.tl.SO;  with  meals,  R.  Booklet.* 


SAW  FHAWCiaOO  CAL. _ 

PALACE  HOTEL 

Reopened  Dec.  16,  1900  In  a  maenifleent 
new  $10,000,000  building.  E.  P.  $2.60  up. 

FAIRMONT  HOTEL 
Superbly  situated  hotel,  600  rooms,  600 
baths.  E.  P.  Rates  $2.60  upward. 
PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY.  * 

_ LONG  BEACH  CAL. 

HOTS  I.  VlKeiNlA.  Caitfomta‘$ 
mofmi/lrtmt  Hott4lrw.  American  Plan.  FIREPROOF. 
COOL  OCEAN  BREEZES.  GOLF.  etc.  BOOKLET  FREE. 
Msnaced  bv  CARl.ETON  GILBERT  • 

SEATTLE  W A8H^ _ 

HntAl  Covnv  “12  storiesof  solid com- 
nuiCl  oaVUj.  fort,"  concrete,  steel  A 
marble.  In  fasbionaI>le  shopping  district. 
English  grill.  Auto  Bus.  $1.60  up.  * 


_  WASHINCTON  O.  C; _ 

The  Hotel  DriscoU 

tourist,  because  It  Is  liberally  conducted 
ond  convenient  to  all  points  of  interest. 
Near  Union  Station.  Faces  United  States 
I'apltol.  Free  baths  with  each  room. 
.American  plan  $2.60  np.  European  plan 
^1.00  up.  Write  for  colored  view  card. 

CONN. — VEWWfONT 
HOTEL.  BEKK8H1KE,  1,200  ft. 
■k  above  sealevel.  Lake  6  mileslong.  Golf, 
tennia,  fishing,  dancing,  woods,  and  music. 
itatea$14-$16awk.inrIndinglK>ard.  Write 
for  catalog.  Address  LItchlleM.  Conn.  * 

T  ( **  Lake  View-in-the-Pines  ” 

1  In  the  SwttzerUnd  of  New  England 

R(  Boating:  Fishing;  Tennis;  Music; 

\  AutomoDlllng— Booklet,  Address 
Y  LAKE  VIEW  HOTEL  COMPANY, 
“  \  Poultney,  Vermont. 


For  information  address. 
M.C.UICH  Sec'v  Board  of  Iradf 
44  twhanjre  Si. .Porilund, Maine 

iipsnsiss 


_ NEW_YORK _ 

I,  ,  “A  SUMMER  PARADISE’’ 

’ZfjS/  A  covers  Northern  New  YorkRe- 
,1U  sorts;  Saratoga,  Lake  George, 
/hSM#  lAke  Champlain  .Adirondacks, 
etc.  Send  Oc  imstage  forlll.de- 
f  F  A  srrfptlve  book  MO pp.witb  par- 
Jhf  ticulars  of  Hotels,  etc.  Address 

Cr  _ “SumaiT  Parmdi...**  Albany.  N,  T. 

Hoter  Champlain,  £S35red’’“o‘li’  tt 

“Scenic"  and  “Great  Adirondack”  Auto¬ 
mobile  Tours.  Newi8>hole  golf  links.  On 
main  line  Delaware  A  Hudson  R.  R.  Pull¬ 
man  service  direct  to  hotel.  Mortimer  M. 
Kelly,  Mgr.,  S89  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.,  to  July  1. 


eqttippwl  mountain  rwort  in  rtato.  Water  iport*. 
tennii,  baieball.  antoing,  bowlinf.  dancing,  etc. 
inducement.  JuneSPert.  Booklet.  J.  M-Oati.  Ngr 

Why  not  spend  your  outing  at 

“  Picturesque  Huletts.”  jj  Si?  “ 

Ishke  (leorge,  N.  Y.  FurulBhed  Cottages 
and  Bungalows  to  rent.* _  _ 

~  THE"PR08PECT  HbySE  _ 

81feeli«r  HelcBta*  1..  l.$  M.  IT. 

OPENS  JUNE  25th.  Golf.  tennU,  yaebtiog.  bathing, 
nrage,  delightful  climate,  pure  water;  booklet. 
N.  Y.  Office  until  June  25th.  1122  B*  way,  cor.  25th  Si. 

E.  T.  LANGWORTHT.  M 


^Ot*mAllth  Offers  peculiar  att ruction t  for 
1  Al  iUU  Ulilg  racatiooift.  Delightfully 
MnvO  snd  bracing  climate. 

ilUVAOWUUA#  Positively  NO  HAT  FEVER. 
CoQiitryaod  ■ea»hofe;g«»lf.  bnating,  fiahiog.driving. 
molc^inf.  OBAIFD HOTEL,  floefthouMinEaet- 
trnCanada.  B«»oklet«m  requeet.  CHntonE.Pavia.Mgr. 

New  Brunswick 

let  before  deciding  where  to  ipend  your  aummer  va* 
cation.  Send  gcfi»r  poetageto  J.  W.  MrCready,  Pres. 
Fredericton  Tonriat  Aaeo.  Fredericton.  N.  B.. Canada 


SPEND  TOUR  VACATION  IN  COOL 

NOVA  SCOTIA 

|LN\  Reached  from  Boaton  via 

DoBilBlon  Atlmatle 

Railway  8.  8.  Kslae 

|^Hj||Rb  (The  Land  of  Evangeline  Route) 

8  tripa  per  week  during  Summer 
Seaton.  Send  5  cents  in  atampa 
bookleta.  giving  all  reanrta. 
ratee.  etc.  J.  F.  MASTERS.  N.  E 
Supt. .  Long  Wharf.  Boston.  * 


J.P.Craham  JdealToars,  Box  1055  Z.  Pittsburg 


SilNNYREST  SANATORIUM,  While  Havei,  Pt, 
Don’t  cross  a  continent  to  treat  tuberculo* 
sbk  leaving  home  comforts  and  friends. 

The  invigorating  Blue  Mountains  are  bet- 
ter.”  Write  Elwell  B.  Stockdale,  Supt.  * 
_ *  Write  for  further  in/ormatum. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Please  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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479  BROADWAY 


KEW  YORK  CITY 


=^29 


Engine  only,  w  1 1  h- 
out  Electrical  or 


Boat  Equipment 


mnkthaft  drop  forged  tteeU  Bearing  garfacee 
groand.  Adiustable  steel  connecting  rod.  natcr* 
proof  Ignition  system.  For  yonr  laonoh,  aaitboat, 
rowboat,  stemwheel  boat  or  railroad  track  car. 
F»,000  satidled  users.  Free  catalog  and  teeiimoni* 
ala.  Demonstrating  Agents  wanted  In  every 
boating  cpmmunlty*  special  wholesale  price 
<Ki  first  outfit  sold.  Sent  on  30  days*  trial.  (49) 
Dl^TTROlT  ENGINE  l^ORKS 
ItSO  irffertsa  A?*.,  D^trsli,  Hkh.,  C.8.  A. 


Other  sUes  at  proportionate  prices  In  stock  ready 
'toshlpo  Binglecylinderenginee22to8h. p.t 
doable  cylinders.  8  to  20  h.  p.;  foor  cylln* 
ders,  40  k  p.  Engines  start  withoat  crank* 
ing.  No  oima.  nosprocketa.  only  three  mov¬ 
ing  parts*  All  eoglaes  coanterbalanceil.  N< 
vibration.  Bpeclaifoel  injector  boms sasoline, 
kerosene,  coal  oil.  alcohol,  nsphtha  distillate* 

Plastic  white  bronso  bearings  (no  cheap 
I  babbitt  nsodi. 


rwoio^ 


Photography 

In  Natural 

COLORSSfc^- 

Full  lulruction*  for  10c  Petag*  i 

To  demooMratc  the  (treat  value  of  our  _  If 

Self-liutrurtliKi  Library  of  Prartleal  Pbo-  ^v^..va»wn  1 
tottrapby  for  amateurs,  proteaatoniala,  ^wW0lW>"'"  ■ 
and  art  lovers,  we  will  send  an  extract  on  SkT  •u.tjb.I'  1 
the  new  and  wonderfully  simple  method  ToloM  I 

of  pholOKraphlnic  Howers.  Undsrapm,  .fifitn  1 

views,  palntlnm.  life  sublets.  In  natural  Xj  1 

rolors  with  any  ordinary  camera.  Plate  W  pnow"  1 
In  exact  colors  easily  completed  In  one  H  n  I 
hour  from  exposure.  Any  one  can  do  It.  ^  I 

Send  10c  stamps  or  coin  at  once  before  I 

edition  la  exhausted. 

AMerkaii  Pbototraphic  Textbook  Co., 

1120  leaaard  BMf .,  Scraalan,  Pi.  WllD^^^k— _ 

A  Genuine  Panama 

siOHat 


FINP:  QUAEITY  panama  HTRAIV— Llclit.  CooI 

Anti  Durable.  Can  be  renovated  and  reblocked  each  season  as 
Rood  as  new.  We  gather  tlieae  Hats  direet  from  the 
Stintli  Anieriraii  Natives — Then  shape  and  trim  them  in  New 
York  to  igio  styles — We  Save  Yon  Two  Prttfits. 

They  are  easily  worth  Sio  in  any  hat  store.  Catalog  of  to 
other  styles  in  Men’s  and  Women's  Panamas  on  request. 

Your  Old  Panama  renovated  and  reWocked  in  any  style  on  receipt 
of  $1.00.  I>on*t  Wait  for  the  scorching  weather — 4)r«ler  To¬ 
day.  Riving  style  No.  and  head  sise. 

CULEBRA  HAT  CO.,  PaaiM  Nat  Salherert  aad  Ditiribiittn 

Dept.  B,  1 1  and  13  Waverly  Place,  New  York 


THE  WHAT 
THE  WHY 
THE  WAY 


can  prove  that  90%  of 
*  '  all  your  ailments  are  due 
to  the  accumulation  of  w  aste 
in  the  Colon.  It  raisons  the 
blood  and  clogs  the  system. 
The 

INTERNAL 

BATH 

will  thoroughly  cleanse  and 
ptirify  it.  Physicians  and 
many  others  tell  about  it  in 
an  interesting  book  "  The 
What,  The  V^y,  The  Way,” 
which  we  send  free  on  re¬ 
quest.  Write  to  Dept.  141  F. 

Tyrrell  Hygieik  listityte 

tat  WMt  aath  str—t,  Mww  tm% 


Make  a  Motor  Boat  of  Any 
Boat  in  Five  Minutes 

«  You  can  do  it  with  the  Waterman  Outboar  l 
Motor,  which  you  can  quickly  attach  (ana  or 
tach)  to  the  stern  of  any  ekiW.  rou 
boat,  dinghy,  punt,  sail  boat,  and  ha\ 
a  go^  motor  boat.  It  is  not  a  toy,  b>i^ 
a  reliable  2  H.  P.  Marine  Motor  th-A 
will  drive  an  l^foot  row  boat 
mUes  an  hour,  4  hours  on  galli  n 
gasoline.  Simplest  motor  msdt. 
Weight  40  lbs.  Equii^ed  wnb 
ScheMcr  Carburetor*  Five 
succes^l  results  behind  it. 
for  dialog  C.  Canoe  Motors.  I. 

3,  4  Cylinders— Catalog  K.  .1 

Type  Motors*  I  to  30  H.  P 
Catalog  A. 

WATERMAN  MARINE  MOTOR  CO. 

1508  Fort  Street,  West  Detroit,  Mich..  V.  S. 


2H.  P. 


DETROIT 

ENGINE 


FULL 

HOLLOW 

HAMBURG 

GROUND 

‘2.50 


NO  HONIN&'NO  GRINDING 


CARBO 
MAGNETIC 
STROP 
DE  LUXE 

^2.50 


NO  SCR'APING-NO  PULJ^N(J~NC)&A#?CrTING  AFTER  SHAV. 
ING.  DAY  AFTER  DAV-MpNfH  AFTER  MONTH-YEAR 
AFTER  YEAR— the  CARBp^lCf^NETIC  is  ALWAYS  READY  TO 


DO  ITS  WORK 


that  consistent  delicate  stroke  characteristic  only  of 


-U-  A  R  A  Ask  your  own  Dealer  first.  If  he  has  not  Carbo  Magnetic  Razors  we 

lilC  V.«/Yixuv./  will  send  one  to  you — delivery  charges  prepaid — on  receipt  of  price. 

Enjoy  SHA  VI NG— the  coolest  and  smoothest  you  have  EVER  EXPERIENCED.  U se  the  razor  every  morn- 

•^‘OJ.THIRTY  DAYS:  then  if  it  does  not  bear  out  evemr  claim  we  make,  return  it  to  the  dealer  (or  to  us),  and 
YOUR  MONEY  WILL  BE  REFUNDED.  WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  ”  HINTS  ON  SHAVING  FREE. 


41  (DMMON  STREET 
MONTREAU  CANADA 


GRIFFON  CUTLERY  WORKS 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  z. 
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FOR  REAL  COMFORT 

WEAR  THE  NEEDRAW 


Boston 


Conforms  to  contour 
of  leg  perfedlly. 
No  metal  touches 
‘  the  flesh. 

L CeORGE  FROST  CO. 
Maker*,  Boeton. 


STALLMAN'S  DRESSER  TRUNK 

Easy  to  get  at  everythiiijr  without  di*- 
turbitiKanythins.  No  fatisuc  in  packing 
and  unpacking.  I.ight,  strong,  roomy 
drawers.  Holds  as  much  and  costs  no 
more  than  a  good  box  trunk.  Hand  Riv¬ 
eted;  strongest  trunk  made.  In  small 
room  serves  as  chifiTonier.C.O.D.privilege 
of  examination.  2c.  stamp  for  Catalog, 
r.  A.  STAUMAN,  4t  L  S)rts  St.  ColwnlNia.  0. 

Coloi-aDo  0em," 

A  beautiful  Oenuine  Topaz,  of  pureM  white 
colar,  finest  Diamond  cut,  wonderful  brilliancy, 
and  great  hardness.  Endorsed  by  leadingn- 
peils.  For  superior  to  the  best  imitation  Dia¬ 
mond  ever  produced.  Remember,  I  (aaraalce 
tbese  stones  to  le  fenalae.  Specul  pt^,  ti-oo 
each,  3  for  $5.00.  Size,  up  to  3  carats.  Free 
booklet.  Address,  wfUi  reudnance. 

II.  MSUKasSR,  Xiysrl  Una  I'altar, 

1S36  Cbatnpa  Street.  Denver.  Cat 

7?OOo!oOOWashburn^^ 

'  IT 

\/o  Ha  FASTENERS 
,  SOLD  ttm  past  YEAR 
C9fwince  YuU  of  Uteii 

There  is  geauine  pleasure  in 
iheir  use  as  well  a*  Perfect  Se- 
.  »  calks  Eaaly  pul  oa  or  taken 

with  ibr  Uiajnb  and  Bnser. 
HTw^msT^Wlf^  Can  be  need  ier<<,>iedly  and 
■“  *  ^  "ihtu  alwa^work."  Made 

4  bsHsia  3  sizes.  Put  up  in  brass  boxes  «  1 00  Fasteners  each 

HANDSOME  COMPACT  STRONG  Na  SRaasns .  NEVER  I 

NaleamrlTaJeimmik‘’0.  K.‘’tlttmpeJent»ervfmt€n€r.  CA 
All  sissioaeis.  SM  l*c  for  sample  box  of  St.  asmited. 
llhwlraled  booklet  tree.  Llhtral  ducPtmUolhtlmJe. 

Tba  0.  K.  Mf(.  C*..  Synense.  N.  T..  U.  S.  A. 


AUTOMOBILE 

CYLINDER  OIL 

is  required  to  do  two  things — LUBRICATE  and 
BURN  UP  CLEANLY. 

All  cylinder  oils  do  one  of  these — lubricate — few 
will  do  the  second— THEY  CONTAIN  TOO  MUCH 
CARBON. 

All  cylinder  oils  come  from  crude  mineral  oils.  They 
must  be  refined  and  filtered.  Crude  oil  is  dark  brown 
in  color.  Partly  filtered  oil  is  red.  Completely  filtered 
oil  is  water  white.  FILTRATION  REMOVES  THE 
COLOR,  which  IS  NOTHING  MORE  THAN  CARBON- 
PRODUCING  IMPURITIES.  The  clearest  oil  is  c/fUBfrt 
and  will  bum  up  cleanest  in  the  motor  cylinder. 

HAVOLiNE 

OIL 

b  the  most  highly  filtered  oil  made.  IT  IS  CLEAREST 
AND  CLEANEST.  You  can  see  it.  That’s  why  it  b 
better  than  other  oils.  That’s  why 

It  mak«s  a  differance. 

To  be  had  in  one,  five  and  ten  gallon 
cans,  half  barrels  and  barrels  at 

All  ffirst-clasa  Garasas. 

Writr  for  booklet,  "  The  Common  Sense 
of  Automobile  Ltibrication.” 

HAVOLINE  OIL  COMPANY 

107  Broad  St.  New  York 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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HAWK-ILYE,  FILATURELS, 


V  FOR  PICTURES  3^  x  4^ 


A  construction  that  gives  greater  strength  and 
permits  a  more  compact  camera  than  any  other — 
a  construction  by  which  the  camera  opens  naturally  for  hori¬ 
zontal  pictures — the  way  most  pictures  are  made. 

No.  3  FOLDING  HAWK-EYE  MODEL  7,  $16.00. 


Equippe4  with  RapiO  Rectilinear  Lent  and  the  Kodak  Ball  Bearing 
Shutter,  with  the  star  shaped  opening  which  admits  a  much  greater 
than  any  other  type  of  shutter. 
r.Ft/w. 


amount  of  light  in  a  given  time 

Dayligkt  loading — ntti  Eattmau  N,  C. 


Catalogue 
on  request. 


BLAIR  CAMERA  DIVISION, 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester.  N.Y. 


Are  You  Deaf? 

tWith  this  little  device  you  can  hear  awhispcr.  Woi 
derful  invention  for  those  hard  of  hearing.  Made  tl: 
tame  as  a  large  telephone  only  many  times  more  pov 
erftil.  The  satisfaction  and  pleasure  it  gives  to  dc. 
people  cannot  be  estimated  in  money.  First  brougl  ■ 
to  the  United  States  in  February,  1910.  OnW  Stso  t 
be  tent  out  on  trial  to  those  who  are  hard  of  hearii  - 
^  returned  if  not  entirely  satisfacun 
IPi  t  Eegular  price  S35.0U,  our  price  $10.50. 

Interesting  Booklet  FREE. 
y  Betz,  Dept.  B,  Hammond,  Ind. 
Oermom  PUamo  "  I  ke  largest  maker  of  Surgical  Af/’llaiu 
SENT  ON  TRIAL  in  the  vortd." 


KAHN 


SYSTEM 


n forced 


A  CORPS  OF  COMPETENT 
CONCRETE  ENGINEERS 

Kahn  System  Engineers  are  located  In  nearly  every  dty  In  the  United  Sutes. 

They  are  men  of  broad  training,  experienced  In  solving  the  moat  difficult  building 
probleira.  •pieiie  men  are  at  your  service  without  charge,  to  supplement  the 
knowledge  of  your  architect.  Back  of  them  Is  Kahn  System — with  Its  many  facili¬ 
ties  and  great  record  In  reinforced  concrete  conttructlon.  Write  today  for  name  of 
the  Kahn  System  Engln.ers  In  your  city.  ' 

HY-RIB 

Is  one  of  the 
KAHN  SYSTEM 
products 

A  St^  Sheathing  ext^vely  used  for  roofs,  stdlngs,  floors,  partitions,  cell- 
In  buildings  of  all  kinds  Your  own  men  or  local  contractor  can 
wply  It.  Simply  set  up  Hy-RIb  sheets,  apply  remeht  mortar,  and  the  slab  Is  complete. 

No  centering  or  studs  required  Write  us  before  you  build.  Hy-RIb  catalog  free. 

TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  CO.,  tu  Trmaei  Cmcreie  BMf..  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  i>age  2. 


A  series  of  six  beautiful  Mettlach  Wall  Shields  lo  1-4 
by  13  inches,  in  brilliant  enamel  underglaze  colors,  ate 
now  to  be  had  in  the  best  retail  stores.  Besides  the 
U.  S.  Shield,  there  are  others  bearing  authentic  Seals 
of  Germany,  France,  Austria,  Italy  and  England,  done 
in  correct  colors.  An  unique  wall  decoration. 

If  vour  dealer  does  not  carry  them  aeod  us  the  money  and  we  will  see 
that  your  order  U  Ulled.  Delivered  East  of  the  Misaisaippi  for  (.3.00  each. 

E.  R.  THIELER.  66  Park  Place,  Dieiaion  6.  NEW  YORK 

HapreaentiDf  flllerey  A  lUHi  in  V.  H.  a»d  C'aMda 


HAVE  YOU  A  POGT  ■  ' 

if  to  tend  tt  once  for  Polk  Miller’s  <^0  ptse  booklr' 

“Diseases  s<  Dan  asd  Tkeir  Treetaeaf .”  u 

tells  how  to  treat  a  majority  of  the  diseases  will 
which  does  tre  tflicted.  It  may  save  your  dog* 
life.  It  alto  tells  bow  you  can  secure  frrt  medii 
•chice  for  a  year.  It  contains  Set  ator  Vest's  mab 
trriul  *‘1  rihi^  to  a  Dof  *  an«l  the  celebrated  poet 
**A  Yaller  Dog's  Love  lor  a  Nigger.*'  We  will  ben 
book  forte  ia  stamps  to  cover  p«>ttage.  J«<atto  adver 
tiae  Sergeant's  Famous  Dog  Remedies.  Addrc'- 
POLK  MILLER  DRI  G  CO. 


835  Main  Mrt^t 


KlohnioiMl.  Va.  J 


Wall  Shields  $3.00 


91 0  Speed  Motor  Canoe  1 0  Complete 


A  tp««d.  parfbctly  sgf«  boat  of  •  wontofnl  inodol. 
All  tho  luxury  of  cunoeiug.  ull  the  ohsrm  of  motoring  ut 
speed,  with  ell  the  enfety  of  a  cruiser  etiZ— needy— 
aefe  gruoefnl  In  design— dry.  Oomfortabla  armngement 
—end  the  stroogeet  motor  ennoe  made.  Fully  gnuruateed. 
Twenty  feet  long  — made  of  cedar— copper  feetened  — 
eqnippisd  with  the  aimplcet.  meet  reliable,  smoothest  run¬ 
ning,  blghestgrsde  2  H.  P.  englno  made,  Dcnd  today  fer 
Power  Cease  Bnlletla  Re.  tl.  (44) 

DETROIT  BOAT  CO.,  SZ  Canton  Avn.,  Detroit,  Hkh. 
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PARIS 
G  A  RTERS 


^  SHOOTING  THE  RaPIDS 


NO  METAL 

can  touch  you 


Complete  with  Engine 
Ready  to  Run 


BACHELOR 


BUTTON 

SCARF 


holder 


Necessity  witn 
Knee  Drawers 

They /it  sowellyou 
I  )  /orget  thej^e  there 

y  50«aavd|lopat 

^  your  dealers,  or  sample 
pair  /rom  the  makers. 

A.Steim  &  Co. 

533  CercterAve.  Chicago. 


NIAGARA  TO  THE  SEA 


Throusrh  the  Venetian  Scenery  of  the  Thousand 
Islands,  the  excitinir  descent  of  all  the  marvelous 
Rapids  and  the  historic  Associations  of  Old  Quebec 
(.America’s Gibraltar)  thence  to  the  incomparable 
Saauenay  River,  with  its  majestic  Capes. "Trinity'* 
and  "Eternity.” 

Send  6c.  pcMtAfe  for  lUmtrated  rulde. 

TBOS.  HENKT.  Traffic  Naaa<er  DcffM”  Nsnireal,  Caa. 


>jl  newest  and  most  In* 

I^IhBISSw  fcniouf  pocket  coinpuion. 

Everybodf  wants  one.  A 
■  high  powcfnd  combteation 

'  augniiying  and  opera  glass 

cn  one  to  fit  in  pocket.  Fine  adjustable 
lenses.  Send  SO  cts.  lor  sample,  also  FREE 
our  Hif  Ciulogue  No.  94  of  over  1000  Tors* 
Games.  Jokes  and  Novelties. 

llse  Ji.  Ye  News  Company 
Dept.  4t  If  Warren  Strealt  Hew  Terfcd 


16.  18*  80a  83*  87,  88  and  35  footers  at  proportionate  prices, 
inclodiot  Family  Laanches,  Spaed  Boata.  Auto  Boats  and  Huutioc  Cabin  Cnueers 
g  t^  liU^  design.  Sixty-foor  different  models  in  all  sixes  ready  to  ship,  equipped 
ff  with  the  simplest  motors  mads;  start  witboat  cranking;  ten-ysar-old  child  can  run 
r  them.  Boats  and  sngines  fully  guaranteed.  Let  ns  send  you  testimonials  from  soma 
'of  oar  12.000  satisfied  owners.  Ws  are  the  srorld*s  larrsst  power  boat  manufacturers. 
Our  free  eonsoltation  department  can  give  you  valuable,  money-eaviog  information. 
Write  today  for  Free  Illostratad  Catalog  and  Demonstrating  Agents'  Proposition.  (32) 
^  PETBOIT  BOAT  CO..  tUt  Jefferson  Are..  DETROIT.  MICH* 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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Reader,  you 
W  may  not  know 
f  of  your  real  — 
everyday  need  for 
I  Thermos — but  it 
^  is  a  real  need  that 
can  be  supplied 
in  nootherway. 
Thermos  keeps 
^ liquids— and  solids 
— hot — without  fin. 
and  cold — without 
-for  hours  and  days 
il  ready  for  use 
Simply  a  proven 
I  fact. 

'  In  the 


YOU  can  drink  as  many  cups  of 
coffee  as  you  want — IF  it  is 
Baker-ized  Coffee. 

Baker-izing  takes  the  chaff  and  the  dust  out  of  coffee. 
You  will  find  both  in  any  coffee  ground  in  the  old  way. 

The  chaff  —  fine  white  flakes  —  contains  tannin. 
Brewed  alone  it  is  bitter,  harsh  and  weedy.  It  is  nqt 
good  for  the  coffee  flavor  or  for  the  human  system. 

You  can  see  coffee  dust  in  the  cup  before  you  add 
the  cream.  It  makes  the  coffee  muddy,  its  flavor 
woody  and  it  is  indigestible.  It  enters  the  stomach 
with  the  coffee  and  causes  trouble. 

Now  mark  you — the  only  coffee  which  is  freed  from 
dust  and  chaff,  with  their  injurious  effects,  is 


Thermos 
An  Everyday 
Necessity 


nurs¬ 
ery  —  baby’s 
milk  can  be  kept 
pure  and  sweet 
at  just  the  tem¬ 
perature  your 
infant  demands 
— with 


Barrin^toiilkJl 

Coffee 


Only  the  choicest  crops  are  used  for  Baker-ized 
coffee.  The  coffee  beans  are  hand-picked  to  remove 
the  dead  and  tasteless  ones.  They  are  roasted  to  a 
rich  brown,  every  bean  alike. 

They  are  split  open  and  the  chaff  is  blown  out. 
Then  they  are  steel  cut  with  sharp  knives — into  pieces 
of  uniform  size — with  no  dust. 

Baker-ized  coffee  is  put  up  in  Sealed  Tins  and 
reaches  you  with  full  flavor  and  aroma. 

It  is  a  delicious,  smooth  and  fragrant  coffee. 
Mellow,  fine  and  satisfying,  with  a  delightful  after¬ 
taste  and  no  unpleasant  after  effects. 

It  is  the  coffee  that  touches  the  spot,  invigorates 
the  spirits,  braces  the  nerves. 


In  the  sick-room  any 
liquid  or  solid  prescribed  or 
desired  can  be  kept  hot  or 
cold  for  hours  without 
trouble  or  loss  of  time. 

For  Aotonobilistt,  Yachtsmen 
or  Sponsmen.  On  any  \'acarion 
or  cHitinf  Thermos  fives  comforts 
that  can  be  obtained  in  no  other 

way. 

For  father,  mother,  crandma. 
son  or  daufbter.  athlete  or  im-alid, 
there  are  daily  nerds  for  Thermos. 
But  please  be  cautious.  I^ocdi  for 
the  name  Thermos  on  the  boaom 
of  every  fenuine  article. 

American  Thermos  • 
Bottle  Company 

TheniMM  BniMiiist 
243-247  West  17tk  St 
NEW  YORK 


Trial  Can  FREE 


Enough  for  six  cups  of  full  strength  Note  the  absence 
^  01  dust  and  chaff  Note  the  uniformity  of  the  graina 
— ^which  allowi  the  coffee  to  be  brew^  to  the  exact 
strength  dedred — without  oversteepiu  any  of 
the  grains.  A  pound  of  Baker-ized  Coffee  will 
.  make  is  to  so  cnpa  more  than  or^nary 
coffee.  Sold  by  Grocers  at  ssc  to  40c 
a  pound  according  to  locality. 
Uae  the  coupon. 

Baker  iBpartlaf  Ca. 
New  Yark 
Mlaaca^Ha 


BAKER 

l■partlaf  Ca.^^ 

110  HadMR  Sfrest 
New  Vark.  N.  V. 

Please  send  me  tree  aample^^^^^ 
can  of  Barrington  Hall  Coffee 
and  booklet  "The  Secret  of  Good  ^ 
Coffee. ”  In  consfderatlon  I  give  mjr 
grocer’s  name  (on  the  margin). 

Naaie . . 

Address . 


The  advertisements  in  Everybotiy's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  1. 
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Shots 

Quick 

One  Pall 
For 
Each 
Shot 


Ten  women  of  Noroton,  Conn.,  on  April  15th,  tried  shooting  a 
Savage  Automatic.  Eight  of  them  had  never  handled  a  fire  arm 
before.  They  shot  at  a  man-shaped  target  thirty  feet  away.  Eight 
women  made  vital  hita,  each  with  her  first  shot.  The  other  two  made 
vital  hits  with  their  second  shots.  Thus,  with  the  first  trigger  pull, 
those  women  novices  found  that  they  were  dead  shots. 

First  shots  are  the  shots  that  count. 

Next  they  tried  a  common  revolver,  one  of  the  finest  built.  Not 
one  made  a  bit  with  her  first  shot;  only  one  scored  on  the  second. 

Could  there  be  any  better  proof  that  the  Savage  does  not  require  prac¬ 
tice?  Anyone  can  shoot  this  wonderful  arm  accurately,  because  it 
points'instinctively,  as  you  do  your  forefinger. 

No  other  arm — we  want  to  emphasize  this — no  other  arm  holds 
steady,  without  jerk  or  recoil  at  each  shot,  until  the  bullet  is  out. 

You  pull  the  trigger  for  each  and  every  shot.  With  each  shot  it 
reloads  and  cocks  itself.  It  cannot  be  discharged  except  by  pulling  the 
trigger.  The  Savage  3  2  cal.  is  the  only  absolute  protection  for  your  family. 

You  ought  to  write  today  for  “The  Tenderfoot’s  Turn,” — afucin- 
ating  book  — free  —  about  funous  crack  shots,  by  “  Bat”  Masterson. 


FAMOUS  SAVAGE  RIFLES 


Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  new  .22  calibre 
Repeater,  1909 model.  Price, $10.00.  AlsotheHigh- 
power  Featherweight  takedown  with  interchangeable 
barrels,  giving  choice  of  calibre. 

We  have  a  new  free  book  about  Savage  Rifles, 
handsomely  illustrated.  Send  for  it  to-day. 

Savage  Arms  Co.,  436  Savage  Ave.,  Utica,  New  York 


AUTOMATIC 


THE  NEW 


Many  are  making  this  much  and  more  with  one 
Grabowsky  Sight-Seeing  Car. 

We  have  figures  to  prove  that  Grabowsky 
Sight-Seeing  Cars  yield  larger  profits  than  almost 
any  other  business  requiring  the  same  capitsd. 

Men  who  are  shrewd  see  the  money-making 
possibilities  of  this  proposition  the  minute  it  is 
laid  before  them. 

Let  Us  Help  You 

Our  plans  for  organizlnsr  and  operatina  companies 
in  rural  districts  and  larsre  cities  make  this  a  tale  bus¬ 
iness  lor  anyone  to  go  into.  We  explain  every  detail- 
nothing  is  left  to  chance.  You  don’t  need  to  be  an 
expert  mechanic  to  manage  a  Grabowsky.  Its  sim¬ 
plicity  is  matchless.  With  a  Grabowsky  yon  can  be 
your  own  boss  — work  in  the  open  air— choose  your 
own  hours. 

Mechanically  Correct 

The  Grabowsky  is  a  practical  car— is  always  de¬ 
pendable.  It  has  many  new  and  exclusive  features. 


Including  a  Removable  Power  F’lant,  which  pulls  out 
like  a  drawer,  ready  for  Instant  adjustment  and  lnsi>ec- 
tion.  Other  special  features  are  hardened  steel  bush, 
ings,  unique  condensing  radiator,  original  brake  sys¬ 
tem,  etc.  Mechanical  perfection  means  low  mainte¬ 
nance  cost.  • 

Send  for  full  Information  regarding  the  Grabowsky 
Sight-Seeing  Car.  Let  us  show  you  how  you  can  start 
a  highly  profitable  business  with  moderate  capital  right 
in  your  own  town.  Write  today. 

GRABOWSKY  POWER  WAGON  CO. 
llOChampUin  Street  Detroit,  Mich 


.  Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


LITTLE  ADVERTISING  STORIES 

By  ROBERT  FROTHINGHAM 


Crops  of  Dollars  from  Suburban  Acres 

The  dullest  “heavy-foots”  to  catch  buy  his  merchandise  fast  enough,  but  they 
up  with  the  real  growth  of  New  would  be  drowsy  if  he  tried  to  sell  them  real 
York  are  New-Yorkers  themselves,  estate  securities  in  their  own  neighborhood. 
If  this  hadn’t  been  so  from  the  beginning,  The  reflective  persons  who  could  understand 
there  would  have  been  thousands  like  the  As-  that  New  York  streets  yield  sure  and  regular 
tors,  who  planted  their  money  in  nearby  acres  crops  of  gold,  just  because  they  are  New  York 
and  let  the  growing  city  make  them  rich.  streets,  live  far  away  from  the  flippant  snap- 
New  York  joshes  Chicago,  Boston,  and  judgments  of  the  City.  To  such  compre- 
Philadelphia;  but  those  cities  have  it  on  us  bending  people,  say  in  Saginaw,  Michigan, 
for  slow-wittedness  in  finding  the  money  the  fact  that  New  York  real  estate  doubles  in 
which  grouts  out  of  oiu-  own  pavements.  value  every  decade  would  be  a  real  thought. 

For  a  conceit  as  to  the  City’s  froth  and  You  could  trust  them  to  appreciate  that  for 
dazzle,  and  for  a  mistrust  of  the  sound  move-  conservative  investment,  with  rich  interest, 
ments  which  are  the  City’s  hope,  the  average  Greater  New  York  real  estate  is  the  surest 
New-Yorker  is  peerless.  For  a  true  perspec-  rock-bottom  on  earth, 
tive  on  the  realities  and  tmrealities  of  New  So  the  captain  of  the  new  concern  and  his 
York,  I  would  rather  talk  with  an  intelligent  advertising  agent  said,  “It’s  our  advertising 
citizen  of  Oklahoma  City.  for  the  national  magazines.”  The  appeal 

It  is  the  story  of  the  New  York  Central  was  to  be  to  the  national  faith  in  New  York’s 
Realty  Company  which  makes  me  rise  with  inevitableness. 

these  remarks.  The  five  years  of  its  advertis-  The  first  advertisements  were  strangely 
ing  career  give  a  glaring  illustration  that  for  tiny — only  inch  and  two-inch  space  was  used; 
profit-reaping  faith  in  New  York  real  estate  and  the  first  year  they  spent  only  $3,000  in 
securities, — look  outside  of  New'  York  itself,  this  advertising.  But  they  were  feeling  their 
One  day,  in  1904,  Mr.  William  H.  Cooper,  way,  and  they  wanted  to  ascertain  which 
—he  of  the  great  department  store, — hap-  magazines  would  carry  the  strongest  appeal, 
pened  to  buy  some  land  in  Westchester  They  offered  6%  coupon-bonds,  ba^  on 
County,  just  in  the  path  of  the  City’s  growth,  actual  mortgages  held  in  trust,  and  it  was 
One  of  New  York’s  regular  booms  was  money  back  after  a  year,  if  you  wanted  it. 
due;  and  presently  Mr.  Cooper  was  selling  To  sell  these  bonds  they  depended  wholly 
this  land  at  1500%  advance.  on  the  magazines’  mail  orders.  They  found 

He  saw  visions  immediately.  that  the  magazines  could  sell  the  bonds  at 

Why  shouldn’t  he  treat  land  as  he  handled  3^%, — which  was  a  bit  less  than  the  commis- 
merchandise?  Buy  it  just  where  the  City  sion  to  salesmen. 

must  stretch;  lay  streets,  make  sewers,  and  They  gradually  expanded  their  space  for 
sell  it  in  building  lots,  at  a  nice  old  profit.  four  inches,  and  sometimes  to  the  dignity  of 
He  organized  the  New  York  Central  eight  inches.  They  increased  their  advertising 
Realty  Company  to  do  this,  and  with  some  appropriation,  till  now  it  is  $15,000  a  year  in 

friends  stocked  it  for  $200,000.  the  magazines.  They  had  simple  but  con- 

But  though  a  New  York  proposition,  he  vincing  copy.  They  liked  the  work  of  their 

knew  that  the  money  for  advancing  this  advertising  agent,  Mr.  J.  A.  Robinson,  so 

scheme  would  have  to  come  from  everywhere  well,  that  they  took  him  into  the  concern, 
else  except  New  York.  New-Yorkers  would  Now,  after  five  years  of  sane  advertising, 

8a 
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this  New  York  Central  Realty  Company  has 
assets  of  two  and  a  half  millions,  and  a  com¬ 
forting  surplus  of  $1,300,000;  and  for  every 
$100,000  of  their  original  coupon-bonds, 
$105,000  of  mortgages  are  held  for  the  bond¬ 
holders  by  a  trust  company.  It  has  gone 
beyond  a  mail-order  business,  and  now  em¬ 
ploys  nearly  150  agents.  Their  present  adver¬ 
tising  is  now  as  much  intended  to  introduce 
these  agents  to  clients  who  read  the  maga¬ 
zines,  as  it  is  to  get  direct  mail  orders. 


I  like  their  story  because  it  is  brief  enough 
in  years,  and  snug  enough  in  extent,  to  show 
its  top,  bottom  and  sides.  The  concern 
began  with  a  mighty  intelligent  sense  of 
American  human  nature.  Then,  it  crept  be¬ 
fore  it  walked,  and  walked  before  it  ran.  But 
it  had  a  definite  plan,  and  has  kept  going.  It 
has  not  been  disheartened  by  its  mistakes,  but 
has  attentively  studied  them  to  find  the  reason 
why.  Its  success  is  the  cleanest  possible 
showing  of  rational  advertising. 


What  Everybody’s  Readers  Did  For  It 


There  is  also  a  particular  reason  why 
you  as  'well  as  I  are  interested  in  that 
story  of  the  Realty  advertising.  It  gives 
us  a  line  on  ourselves.  For  I  find  that  the 
readers  of  Everybody’s  Magazine  have 
followed  those  advertisements  very  closely, 
and  have  invested  in  these  New  York  real- 
estate  bonds  more  largely,  by  far,  than  the 
readers  of  any  other  magazine. 

Here  are  two  letters,  over  a  year  apart, 
which  show  the  remarkable  interest  which 
you  have  taken  in  the  money-earning  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered  by  New  York’s  growth.  The 
first  letter  I  take  from  our  files,  and  I 
remember  the  pleasure  it  gave  us  when  we 
first  read  it. 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  RE.\LTY  CO. 

New  York,  August  36,  iqo8. 
Mr.  Robert  Frothinghau. 

Dear  Sir:  Nearly  four  years  ago  we  inaugurated 
a  sniall  advertising  campaign,  using  two-inch  space 
in  a  dozen  magazines,  among  which,  of  course,  was 
Everybody’s. 

We  have  grown  since  then  and  have  learned  con¬ 
siderable  about  advertising  and  mediums,  as  our 
present  campaign  will  indicate;  but  there  is  one 
problem  we  can’t  solve  and  that  is  why  Every¬ 
body’s,  with  practically  the  same  class  of  circula¬ 
tion  enjoyed  by  all  standard  magazines  and  with 
about  the  same  propiortionate  advertising  rate, 
should  bring  us  returns  at  about  half  the  cost  of  the 
next  lowest  medium  of  its  class. 

The  problem  is  not  really  worrying  us,  but  we  are 
curious  to  know  the  answer,  because  there  must  be 
a  reason. 

Meanwhile  we  are  pleased  to  enclose  copy  for 
October,  and  the  only  position  we  request  is  some¬ 
where  among  the  advertising  pages.  Some  pages 
may  be  better  than  others,  but  they’re  all  good. 

Very  truly, 

C.  J.  Van  Slyke,  Secretary. 

The  second  letter  came  the  other  day,  and 
was  the  occasion  of  my  seeking  the  facts  of 
the  story  narrated  above.  It  was  written  at 
the  time  that  the  sixtieth  consecutive  insertion 
of  the  advertisement  was  being  ordered, — 


rounding  up  five  years  of  unbroken  advertis¬ 
ing,  every  month  of  each  year,  in  Everybody’s. 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  REALTY  CO. 

New  York,  April  2,  1910. 
Mr.  Robert  Frothingham. 

Dear  Sir:  In  February  of  this  year,  we  used  a 
56-line  keyed  advertisement  in  a  list  of  mediums 
comprising  eleven  magazines  and  two  weeklies,  at  a 
cost  of  $1,050.  We  received  from  that  advertise¬ 
ment  263  inquiries,  traceable  to  the  several  period¬ 
icals,  at  an  average  cost  of  about  $4  per  inquiry,  not 
counting  the  inquiries  which  omitted  any  key. 

Of  the  above  number,  56  bore  the  key  of  Every¬ 
body’s  Magazine.  As  the  cost  of  this  advertisement 
was  $125,  the  cost  per  in({uir\-  in  your  magazine  was 
$2  .23, — which  was  a  trifle  over  one-half  the  average 
cost  in  all  the  periodicals. 

This  is  not  an  e.xceptional  case.  For  we  have 
appeared  in  59  consecutive  issues  of  Everybody’s, 
and  the  above  is  a  fair  illustration  of  our  entire 
cxfierience  with  your  readers. 

That  same  February  advertisement  in  Every¬ 
body’s  actually  sold  $7,500  of  our  Coupon  Bonds, — 
the  cost  of  sale  being,  therefore,  only  one  and  one- 
sixteenth  per  cent.  That  is  unexcelled. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  A.  Robinson,  Secretary. 

“Tell  me  why?”  said  I  to  Mr.  Robinson. 

“There’s  only  one  reason  for  Every¬ 
body’s  clear  supremacy  over  all  other  medi¬ 
ums  as  I  see  it,”  he  answered.  “  Everybody’s 
has  a  great  purpose,  and  its  readers  believe 
in  it  from,  cover  to  cover.  Why,  I’ve  had 
men  say  to  me,  ‘  the  fact  that  Everybody's 
Magazine  carries  your  advertisement  is  refer¬ 
ence  enough.’  ” 

Could  any  possible  tribute  be  more  sig¬ 
nificant?  To  BE  IN  Everybody’s  is  ref¬ 
erence  ENOUGH.  That’s  praise  enough. 

That  one  remark  illustrates  the  con¬ 
fidence  which  a  right-minded  publishing 
policy  inspires.  It  also  is  ample  reward  for 
the  censorship  of  these  advertising  pages, 
whereby  we  exclude  or  refuse  fully  a  quarter 
of  the  advertisements  we  might  carry  just 
because  we  ourselves  don’t  believe  in  them. 


Style  V — Upright  Grand 

Mahogany  Case 


Beautifully  Veneered 

Size  4  h.  6  in. 


Price  $550 

The  Knabe — The  World's  Best  Piano 
— is  the  one  Piano  not  only  abreast  of 
the  times,  but  to>day,  more  than  ever, 
is  solely  and  purely  representative  of 
faultless  construction,  exceptional  durabil¬ 
ity  and  that  tonal  sublimity  that  cannot 
be  successfully  imitated  or  equaled. 

Ka«b«  Piaaos  may  ba  parebaaad  aay  Kaabe 
repreaealativa  at  New  York  ^icoa  wtik  atided  ooat 
of  ireigkt  aod  deliTery, 


WILLIAM 

KNABE 

&  COMPANY 


FIFTH  AVENUE  AND 
THIRTY -NINTH  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


MIGNONETTE  HoriuMt*!  GRAND 

In  Mahogany,  Price  $700 

Where  other*  hnre  fnilej  to  build  a 

Small  and  Perfect  Grand  Piano 

meeting  with  pteMnt-day  requirement*.  The  Hou*e  of 
'  Knabe,  after  year*  of  reaeaich  and  eiperiment,  ha* 
MKceeded  in  producing 

THE  WORLDS  BEST  GRAND  PIANO 

In  the  *mall  *ize  of 

5  FEET  2  INCHES 

TVie  matramefit  poeaeaaee  ikal  aama  amlcklaaa  toaa  Jor  wkidi 
KNABB  GRANDS  kaaa  loag  aiaei  keoa  dietiafaiakad  a  loaa 
paaaliar  la  aad  distiaoliaa  ol  al  KNABE  PIANOS,  wkiek  earry 
tka  aaderaaaiaat  al  ika  laadiag  mwaioiaas  of  tka  day. 
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The  Advantages  of 

being  aUe4adg  this  — 


without  disturbing  work  in  process 

1  Unfinished  icork  can  be  carried  for  inspection  to  the  one 

who  dictated  the  matter. 

2  Rtish  toork  can  be  attended  to  on  the  minute. 

8  Urfinished  work  can  be  locked  away  in  desk  or  safe  for  secrecy. 

4  Important  manifold  work  can  be  put  aside  undisturbed  while 
another  platen  is  substituted  for  other  work. 

These  advantages  are  possible  only  with  the 


‘Bi 

MM 

Please  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


ARE  YOU  A  ROUND  PEG 
IN  A  SQUARE  HOLE? 


This  letter  set  us  thinking.  Read  it  and 
you’ll  understand: 

Hudson  Teruinal  Building, 
New  Yore,  April  13,  1910. 

Publishers,  Everybody’s  Magazine, 

New  York. 

Gentlemen: 

Why  don’t  you  extend  the  good  influences  of  your 
Classified  Advertising  Department  among  the  Employe 
class?  The  Employers  seem  to  monopolize  your  Help 
Wanted  columns.  When  we  say  this  we  are  not  forget¬ 
ting  that  we  are  employers.  At  the  same  time  it  has 
occurred  to  us  that  a  “Situation  Wanted’’  heading  in 
your  Classified  Department  might  enable  employers  to 
get  in  touch  with  those  to  whom  their  advertisement 
may  not  appeal,  and  yet  who  may  be  just  fitted  for  the 
employment  they  have  to  offer. 

We  believe  t^t  there  is  many  a  “round  peg  in  a 
square  hole’’  in  the  business  world  to-day.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  he  got  there  is  not  so  impiortant — it’s  how  to 
get  him  where  he  ought  to  be.  Everybody’s  Magazine 
is  well  established.  It  has  a  large  circulation.  It  goes 
to  a  good  class  of  people.  Why  don’t  you  make  an 
effort  to  impress  upon  those  seeking  employment  the  value 
of  your  Classified  Department  for  achieving  their  ends? 

If  a  man  can’t  find  a  suitable  position  in  his  immediate 
vicinity  the  logical  thing  for  him  to  do  is,  enlarge  the 
radius  of  his  search.  We  know  from  the  replies  we  re¬ 
ceive  to  our  advertisement  that  Everybody’s  circulates 
through  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  we  imagine  that 
it  must  go  to  every  City  and  Town  in  each  State.  Now, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  very  many  people  who 
would  appreciate  an  opportunity,  such  as  only  your 
Classified  Department  can  offer,  to  search  for  positions 
for  which  th^  are  peculiarly  fitted,  among  the  various 
places  where  Everybody’s  goes;  and  particularly  the 
man,  or  the  woman,  whose  circumstances  liken  him  or 
her  to  a  “round  peg  in  a  square  hole.’’ 

Many  a  man  is  wasting  his  talents  and  energies  and 
wrecking  his  career  in  an  endeavor  to  do  that  for  which 
he  is  not  qualified,  who  would  be  highly  successful  if 
engaged  in  work  for  which  he  is  specially  equipped — 
■why  don't  make  Everybody's  Classiped  Department 
the  connecting  link  betueen  the  man  and  the  vocation? 

Very  truly  yours. 

Green,  Hook  &  Co., 

by  Stanley  K.  Green,  Secretary  &  Treasurer. 
Analytical  and  Manufacturing  Chemists,  Feed  Water 

Purification,  etc. 

Are  you  a  round  peg  in  a  square  hole?  If  you 
are,  make  a  chsmge  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
possible.  If  there’s  no  opportunity  in  sight, 
make  one.  If  you  don’t  know  how,  we’ll  tell 
you  how.  Don’t  be  a  misfit.  Do  that  for  which 


you  are  best  adapted.  You  ought  to  know  what 
that  is.  If  you  don’t  know,  take  an  inventory* 
of  yourself  and  find  out. 

In  our  Classihed  Department  we  have  been 
extraordinarily  successful  in  helping  employers 
find  high-grade  assistants.  We  can  turn  about 
and  do  equally  well — we  can  help  the  man  who  is 
seeking  a  position.  We  believe  there  is  a  posi¬ 
tion  somewhere  for  every  man  who  is  capable  of 
doing  satisfactory  work,  that  there  is  a  better 
position  for  every  qualified  man  whose  ambition 
will  not  let  him  be  satisfied  with  the  one  he  has. 

It  is  our  plan  to  establish  in  our  Classified 
Department  a  heading — “Situations  Wanted 
by  Capable  People,’’  and  in  that  way  offer  to  the 
ambitious  man  a  chance  to  get  out  of  a  rut — 
a  chance  to  get  away  from  conditions  to  which 
he  is  now  tied  down  and  for  which  he  is  not 
fitted  and  has  no  liking — a  chance  to  extricate 
himself  from  drudgery  and  rise  to  the  highest 
level  within  his  power — a  chance  to  save  himself 
from  oblivion  and  make  his  mark  in  the  world. 

We  don’t  anticipiate  that  Everybody’s  will 
prove  an  “open  sesame”  for  all  the  idle.  But 
we  do  know  that  the  intelligent,  discriminating 
character  of  Everybody’s  readers  opens  a 
broader  field  and  a  better  opportunity  for  the 
qualified  man  or  woman  to  find  the  position  for 
which  he,  or  she,  is  best  fitted,  than  any  other 
advertising  medium  in  the  field.  We  base  this 
belief  on  the  quality-and-quantity  of  our  circu¬ 
lation,  its  wide  distribution,  and  our  knowledge 
of  its  remarkable  result-giving  qualities. 

Here’s  the  situation:  You  would  like  a  better 
position,  a  better  opportunity  than  what  you  now- 
have.  But  there  is  none  in  sight  and  you  don’t 
know  how  to  go  about  getting  it.  W’rite  us  a  let¬ 
ter,  stating  fully  your  past  experience,  what  you 
are  doing  now,  what  you  would  like  to  do  and 
your  qualifications  for  sudi  work.  We  will  then, 
without  charge,  prepare  an  advertisement  and 
submit  it  to  you  for  your  approval,  and  if  you  like 
it  you  can  insert  it  in  Everybody’s  Magazine. 
If  you  don’t  like  it  there  is  no  harm  done,  and  it 
has  cost  you  nothing. 

Don’t  waste  time  meditating — it’s  action  that 
brings  results. 

Address,  Classified  Department,  Every¬ 
body’s  Magazine,  New  York. 


Don*t  Envy  Successful  People^Be  One  Of  Them 

ADVERTISE  IN  EVERYBODY’S  “UTTLE  AD”  DEPARTMENT 
More  than  Three  Million  People  Read  Everybody’s  A\ajtazine  Each  Month 

Theta  “Little  Adt”  ere  Remarkable  Biuinett  Getters — Atk  Ut  for  Proof 

KATE — $3.50  a  line — 10^  discount  for  6  consecutive  insertions.  Smallest  space  sold  4  lines. 
.■\s  we  cannot  know  each  Classified  .Advertiser  personally,  we  retiuest  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  our  readers  in  excluding  from  these  columns  anythintc  questionable. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FARM  LANDS 


ALABAMA 


IRVINGTON  AND  ST.  ELMO,  ALA.,  FARM  LANDS— WondertuUy 
productive  Fruits,  Nuts  and  Staple  Crops — Abundant  harvests.  Rain 
plentltul,  healthful  climate,  pure  water,  good  markets,  good  schools, 
good  neighbors.  Help  and  advice  given  settlers.  Free  booklet. 
Irvington  Land  Co.,  9th  Floor  Association  Bldg.,  Chicago. _ 

ARIZONA 

'  BUY  LANDS  IN  SALT  RIVER  VALLEY.  ARIZONA.  UNDER 
Roosevelt  Dam.  Raise  oranges,  fruit,  alfalfa,  melons.  Highest 
returns;  no  failures.  Land  selling  $100  an  acr«  up.  Write  to-day 
tor  new  booklet  and  six  months'  subscription  to  "The  Elarth”  Free. 
C.  L.  Seagraves,  Uen.  Colonisation  Agent,  A.  T.  A  S.  F.  Ry.,  1136 
Railway  Exchange.  Chicago. _ _ 

CALIFORNIA 

~  CALIFORNIA^NOW  OR  NEVER— 1  am  organising  parties  to 
visit  the  famous  Sacramento  Valley  to  buy  Irrigated  farms  under  the 
new  canal  system.  If  you  want  a  Callfomla  farm  home  write  to  me. 
It  Is  a  great  opportunity.  The  terms  attract  even  those  who  have 
wished  without  hope  ior  a  Callfomla  home.  H.  L.  Hollister, 


NEW  JERSEY 


$2  monthly.  Enough  land  tor  400 
short  train  ride  to  Atlantic  City; 
white  people  only.  Cedar  Crest 


FLORIDA 

ST.  PETERSBURQ.  FLA.  FOR  INFORMATION  and  literature 
of  value  to  the  Homeseeker.  Invalid  or  Investor  address  Board  of 
Trade.  Most  popular  Florida  resort. 


me 


sliKM 


BUNNELL— THE  BIOOEST  LITTLE  TOWN  IN  FLORIDA.  90 
miles  south  of  Jacksonville,  on  the  Florida  East  Coast  R  R..  near  the 
famous  Hastings  pouto  belt.  Uood  land  at  $20.00  an  acre.  Terms, 
50  cents  an  acre  down,  and  50  cents  an  acre  per  month.  No  taxes, 
no  Interest,  no  payments  during  sickness.  Town  lols  almost  given 
away.  E.  C.  Howe,  Manager.  746  Hartford  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 

FORTUNES  ARE  BEING  MADE  IN  THE  FAMOUS  SANFORD 
Celery  Delta.  A  request  will  bring  you  valuable  Information. 
Howard-Packard  Land  Co.,  Sanford,  Florida. 

MAKE  A  FORTUNE  IN  A  SHORT  TIME,  raising  vegetables  In 
Florida.  Don't  put  a  dollar  Into  .Anything  until  you  write  for  our 
book  of  Facts.  We  don't  ask  you  to  Invest;  merely  read  the  Facts 
— that's  all.  Address  Florida  Land  Co.,  Chlpley,  Fla.  _ 

PAYS  100  PER  CENT. — $250  and  more  from  each  acre  every  year 
— South  Tampa  Gardens.  These  Florida  Orange.  Grape-fruit 
and  Vegetable  lands  give  biggest  returns.  We'll  prove  It  to  you  If 
you'll  give  us  the  chance.  Only  Colony  In  Florida  In  the  Immediate 
suburbs  of  a  big  city.  Address,  Tampa  Bay  Land  Co.,  Tampa.  Fla, 


YOUR  LOCAL  RAILROAD  AGENT  WILL  TELL  YOU  about 
Homeseekers'  excursions  to  Tampa,  Fla.,  twice  each  month. 
W.  B.  Powell,  Sec.  Board  of  Trade,  Tampa,  trill  mall  truthful 
literature  upon  request. 


ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  acre  profit  on  one  crop  not  unusual 
to  Sanford.  3  crops  on  same  acre  during  winter.  Limited  number 
celery  farms  $750  each;  $25  down,  $10  monthly.  No  Interest  or 
taxes.  Testimonials.  Title  Bond  A  Guarantee  Co.,  Sanford.  Fla. 


FLORIDA  LANDS — 22,000  acres  good  farm  land  located  In  South 
Florida,  near  transportation.  $4.50  per  acre  tor  sale  only  In  bulk. 
It  would  sell  tor  $20.00  to  $30.00  per  acre  It  It  was  cut  Into  small 
tracts.  Address  S.  Jacobs,  Tampa,  Fla. 

FLORIDA  FARMS;  10-acre  plots,  near  St.  Petersburg:  easy 
terms.  Send  for  full  particulars.  Florida  .Association:  McVIck- 
ar.  Galllard  Realty  Co.,  489  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Agents. 


FOR  A  HOME  OR  AN  INVESTMENT  Choctawhatchee  Peninsula, 
Washington  Co.,  Fla.,  has  few  equals.  All  natural  resources  to  make 
It  Garden  Spot  of  Florida.  Black,  rich,  sandy,  loam  soil.  Plenty  of  rain¬ 
fall  12  months  In  year.  No  Irrigation.  Crops  never  known  to  fall.  Two 
and  three  crops  easily  raised  each  year  on  same  land.  Unexcelled 
climate.  One  of  healthiest  spots  In  United  States.  The  home  of 
semi-tropical  fruits  and  early  vegetables.  Finest  and  highest  priced 
oranges  of  Florida  grow  here.  Lumber  on  ground  at  wholesale 
prices.  Sunstrokes  and  frost-bites  unknown.  FIm,  oysters,  clams  and 
game  galore.  Fine  boating  and  salt-water  bathing.  Investigate  thor¬ 
oughly  Is  all  we  ask.  Write  to-day  for  literature,  sample  of  soil,  maps, 
etc.  Santa  Rosa  Plantation  Co.,  412  Northwestern  Bldg  ,  Chicago,  111, 


COCOANUT  GROVE  BY  BEAUTIFUL  BAY  BISCAYNE,  Proflt- 
able  vacations  In  your  own  Bungalow,  In  reflned  community,  while 
your  Grape  Fruit  Grove,  supervised  free,  pays  expenses.  Illustrated 
Book  free.  Cocoauut  Grove  Development  Co..  Cocoanut  Grove,  Fla. 

FLORIDA  GRAPE  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  FARMS  In  richest 
section  near  Tampa,  city  of  65,000.  Small  tracts  at  wholesale  prices. 
Bhisy  monthly  payments.  Send  for  free  book  and  particulars. 
North  Tampa  Land  Company,  Dept.  E.  M.,  115  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 


MISSISSIPPI 

INVESTIGATE  THI&  10  acres  cleared— only  $330.  Pecan, 
Orange,  and  Truck  Land  on  the  Gulf  Coast  near  Gulfport.  $30 
$10  iliOuthly.  Immediate  possession.  Only  a  limited 
amount  to  be  sold  at  this  price.  Write  me  to-day  tor  tree  Illustrated 
book.  Edwin  B.  Lang,  Gulfport,  Miss. 


NEW  YORK 


O'HARA  BROS.  KNOW  YOU  will  be  Interested  to  Invest  In  New  STOCK  AND  ALFALFA  COUNTRY.  The  black  prairie  of  North- 
Vork  City  and  suburban  proi>erty.  It  they  can  show  you  a  pro&t  east  Mississippi — alfalfa — took  first  premium  at  St.  Louis  Fair, 
within  short  time.  Invest  now  and  reap  the  profit.  References.  Buy  before  advance.  Literature  and  offerings  on  application. 
Write  O'Hara  Bros.,  2873  Webster  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Maer  Realty  Co.,  Columbus,  Miss. 

PLKASB  MENTION  BVEhTaOPT'S  MAGAZINB  WUBN  TOO  WRITB  TO  ADTBRTISBR8. 


t  OREGON 


I  HAVE  FOR  SALE  Itere  In  the  benutlful  Willamette  Valley  Fruit 
farms.  Stock  ranches,  and  Timber  land  In  the  Timber  belt.  1  can 
secure  larte  tracts  of  land  suitable  to  be  subdivided  In  fruit  ranches. 
Make  your  wants  known  to  me,  and  I  will  answer  all  questions  about 
this  Country.  C.  W.  Tebautt,  Albany,  Ore. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


DAIRY  FARM:  200  acres,  suited  for  dairy  farm,  two  miles  City 
of  Sumter:  12.000  Inhabllants.  Ito  dairy  In  Tlctintj,  milk  supply 
eomlnt  by  express.  <20  per  acre,  very  easy  terms.  Healthy  rllmate 
and  location.  Unexcelled  opportnnity  for  thrifty  puty.  For  tun 
particulars  write  to  John  CIsM  Bealty  Oo.,  Sumter,  South  Carolina. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 


FINE  SECTION  CLOSE  TO  TOWN  JJO  PER  ACRE.  Good  Im- 
proTOd  W  see.  8  miles  out,}S,000.  nM  H  see.  SVmlles  out,  827 
per  aers.  Can  place  M  mliDoa  dollars  on  out  Ed^  first  Mort- 
gsfea  Loans  net  6%.  Draper  Land  Oo.,  Draper,  S.  D. 


TEXAS  IS  THE  COMINQ  STATE.  Buy  now  while  prices  are  low. 
Tracts  of  10  acres  to  15.000  acres  level  black,  rich,  smooth  soU  In 
Liberty  County,  Texas,  between  Beaumont  and  Houston.  Suitable 
for  Koeral  fuming,  oranges  and  truck  farming.  Also  have  timber 
lands  In  any  slse  tracts.  Venr  reasonable  terma  Write  tor  full 
particulars  to  Cbules  WUson.  Dayton.  Liberty  Co.,  Texaa 

810  TEXAS  MAP  FREE.  The  only  sectional  map  pubUMied 
of  Texas  coast  ralnbelt,  worth  810.  free  tor  4c.  postage.  Address 
C.  A.  Elmen  A  Co..  Desk  E.,  Houston,  Texas. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


KEEP  IN  TOUCH  WITH  THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  INTERIOR 
Of  British  Columbia  Watch  the  many  new  mining  districta.  new 
town  sites,  fruit  and  farming  districts;  watch  the  progress  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  R'y.  Subacripthm  83.00  per  yeu.  The  Big 
Canyon  Weekly.  Kltselas,  B.  C. 


TELKWA  THE  COMING  MINING  CITY  wlU  be  the  Butte  of 
Btltlsh  Columbia  Telkwa  Is  the  metropolis  of  the  famous  Bulklev 
Valley  farming  eountry  and  Is  siirsoiinded  by  meuntslns  filled  with 
copper,  golA  «lvei\  lead  and  coal,  and  located  aloim  the  route  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Paelfie  Hallway,  now  building.  Telkwa  Is  ahead) 
a  busy  western  town  with  storsa  hotel.  Government  Mining  Re¬ 
corder  a  once,  blacksmith  Mtop,  laundry,  etc.  Splendid  opening 
tor  all  kinds  of  business  Buy  cheap  lou  now  before  the  rallwa) 


tor  all  kinds  of  business  Buy  cheap  loU  now  before  the  rallwa) 
Is  completed  and  you  are  sure  to  saake  large  profits.  Write  North 
Coast  Land  Company,  Ltd.,  Address — Dept.  B,  410-411-412  Winch 
BMf..  Vaneouver,  B.  C. 


BUY  REAL  ESTATE.  81  DOWN,  81  A  WEEK.  Near  fast¬ 
est  growing  dty.  Deed  delivered  by  bank.  Tobin  Improve¬ 
ment  Co.,  El  Paso.  Texaa  Dept.  8.  Don't  enclose  postage. 

DONNA  JUST  OPENED — toenslte  and  4200  acres  Lower  Rio 
Grande  Valley  hmd.  5,  10,  20.  40  acre  traeta  Railroad  throi^ 
center.  Not  an  acre  farther  than  2  miles  from  town.  Water  on 
land.  Bum  MIU.  City  Water  Works.  Special  Inducements  to 
Agents.  Write  F  E.  Scobey,  Box  lOS,  Donna,  Hidalgo  Co.,  Texas. 


810  CASH  AND  810  MONTHLY,  without  Interest,  will  pa\ 
for  a  SeM-snpportlng  Home,  In  the  proven  fruit  district  of 
Moutbem  Brltlsb  Columbia.  Annual  profits  8500  to  8100' 
per  acre.  Big  market  lor  poultry.  Glorloua  scenery,  hunting 
fishing,  boating,  deU^tful  climate,  church,  sebooL  post  office. 
Store,  dally  tralna  Dig  sawmill,  dose  to  marketa  unUmltcc 
demand  tor  products.  Write  quick  tor  maps,  photos.  tre<' 
Inloreaation.  West-Kootenay  Fruit  Lands  Company,  Dept 
V,  Drawer  1087,  Nelson.  B.  C. _ 

OKANAGAN  FRUIT  LANDS  GROW  prlie-wtonlng  frulu  com¬ 
manding  top  prices.  Ten  acres  Irrigated  land  assures  Tndependenc: 
and  deoghttul  home.  Low  prices,  easy  terma  Hlustrated  booklet 
Danton  A  Emaley,  Vancouver.  British  Columbia. _ 

FORT  GEORGE,  BRITISH  COLUMBIA,  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Railway  terminal.  Center  richest  farming  area  Banka.  Buslncs- 
estabUmiments  already  purchasers — Lots  8150  up.  H  cash.  Farn. 
lands  also — Northern  Development  Oo.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

CANADA 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  to  make  big  money.  Aransas  Pass, 
Texaa  the  coming  ded>  water  Harbor  of  the  OuU  Coast. 
Budness  lots  8175  each,  payable  825  down  and  810  per 
month,  no  Interest,  no  taxea  Write  at  once  lor  full  particulara 
Live  agents  wanted.  Aransas  Pass  Realty  Company,  Aransas 

Pass.  Texas. _ 

ORANGE  GROVES. AND  WINTER  HOMES  IN  THE  TEXAS 
Gulf  Coast  Oounwy.  Another  Southern  CaUfomla.  References 
furnished.  For  full  particulars  aud  terms  write  to  Miller  Broa  Co.. 
Dept.  A,  Fatfurrlas,  Texas. _ 

VIRGINIA 

POULTRY  FARM  for  sale  near  Washington,  D.C.  Well  equipped  and 
paying.  Excellent  location.  Near  depot.  Fine  stock.  Second  season. 
All  buildings  and  fixtures  In  good  condition.  Healthy  eountry.  Splen¬ 
did  out  of  d^  Ule.  Price  83800.  Address  Box  16.  Haymarket.  Va 


WASHINGTON 


YAKITAT— THE  CITY  OF  TO-MORROW,  offers  big  profit  on 
nioney  Invested.  Irrigation  project  will  oam  op  500,000  acres  of  fruit 
and  wheat  land  surrounding  Vakitat.  Write  to-day  for  literature. 
Yakltat  Townslte  Co.,  1113  American  Bank  Bldg.,  Brattle.  Wash. 


ISLE  OF  PINES 


ISLE  OF  PINES.  Plantation  lands.  "Chareo  Frio"  colon) 
famous  for  large  Pineapples,  Bananas,  Strawberries.  Thrift) 
orange  groves  near  to  shipping  port.  Cliolee  10  acre  tracts  for  sale 
Address,  Wm.  Hsnsell,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

“  Watch  us  grow  **  is  the  eratebword  of  McKinley.  Isle  of 
PInea  BeautlfuL  Healthful  Islaod  90  miles  south  of  Hsvana,  006.1 
Largest  American  Colony  In  Cuba.  Four  days  from  New  Y  ork  b) 
steamer.  Mild,  deUgfatlul  climate  the  year  round.  No  frost,  n' 
fevers,  no  Irrintlon  needed  for  trees.  Fertile  soil  lor  growln,; 
oranges,  grapefruit,  lemona  limes,  pineapples,  bananas,  figs,  nut^ 
garden  truck,  etc.  10  acres  enough  to  make  you  Independent  In  .t 
few  yean.  Write  to-day  for  Free  Book  showing  over  100  picture- 
of  American  life  at  McKinley.  Publicity  Bureau,  Isle  of  Pines  Cn 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MONEY-MAKING  FARMS  throughout  17  states.  Stock  an  1 
tools  Included  with  many  to  settle  eotate  quickly.  Mammoii'. 
Illustrated  catalogue  "No.  30"  free.  E.  A.  Strout,  Station  271" 
47  West  34th  8t.,  New  York. 


BEFORE  BUYING,  selling  or  trading,  are  ropy  of  our  paper:  In 
Its  7th  year.  Describes  many  farms  and  business  opp^unltli 
North,  South.  Blast,  West,  with  names  and  addresses  of  owner-, 
many  will  exchange.  Single  copy  10c.;  3  months  25c.  Farmtr. 
Dairyman  and  Stockmanr?  Matthews  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  WIs. 

GOVERNMENT~FARMS  FREE Official  112-page  boolT''  t  ' 
cant  Government  Lands"  describes  every  acre  In  evray  count) 
In  V.  a  How  secured  free.  1910  diagrams  and  tablea  All  abort 
Irrlnted  farma  Price  25e.  poatpaMT  Webb  Pub.  Co..  SU.  1. 
St.  PauL  Minn. 


BUSINESS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 


WE’LL  HELP  THAT  BOY  OR  GIRL  OF  YOURS.  Rogers  A 
Allen  Buslnem  College,  Fall  River,  Masa  Metropolitan  advan- 
tsgea  Faculty  and  equipment  practical  and  complete.  All  our 
graduates  have  good  posluons.  Write  and  learn  bow  little  It  costs. 


LEARN  TO  DRAW.  CONSTANT  DEMAND  FOR  ARTISTS  01 
ability.  We  teach  cartooning,  caricaturing  and  Uluntratlng  b 
mall.  Write  tor  eourne  of  mstruetloo  and  prise  competlth 
NatT  School  of  Caricature.  121  World  Bldg.,  N.  T. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  EMPLOYEES  are  paid  weU  tor  easy  work;  85000  INCOME,  and  more,  earned  by  reporters.  Was  lawyer  ami 

examinations  every  month,  expert  advira.  sample  questions  and  reporter  25  years.  WIB  teach  Beat  shorthand  used  by  Beet  reporter^ 

Booklet  6  daserlblng  positions  and  telling  esNrnr  and  quickest  way  by  Mall,  la  Shortest  Time;  guaranteeing  Fastest  Speed.  Best  Rem: 

to  sscure  them  tree.  Witte  now.  Washington  Civil  Service  School,  tog,  tor  85.00  Home-study  lessons  sent  lor  82.00.  Send  mo,.' v 

Wsahlngton.  D.  C.  Now.  Referoore'  Dun's  Prof.  Rowe.  751  Concord,  Detroit,  MIcb. 

PCBAgS  MBNnON  BTBKTnODT'i  MACASIMB  WBBN  TOP  WBITB  TO  aOTBBTIBBBB. 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
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INCORPORATE  your  buslnen  In  ArUona  Coat  very  small.  No 
tranclilse  or  annual  tax.  No  public  statements.  No  stock  subacrlp- 
tiona  required.  No  restrictions.  Members  exempt  from  corponm 
debts.  Hold  all  meetings  and  do  bualnees  anywhere.  We  fumisn  Cor¬ 
porate  Record  and  Corporate  Management  tree.  Write  tor  tree 
^‘Book  ot  Intormatlon”  on  Arlsona  Corporation  Laws,  Articles,  etc. 
Southwestern  Securities  A  Inr.  Co.,  Box  B488,  Phoenix,  Arlsona. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICIES  PURCHASED.  1  pay  more  than 
the  companies.  Expert  advice.  15  Yrs.  experience.  Circulars 
tree.  Ret.:  First  NatT  Bank.  Wm.  E.  Rhodes,  Lite  Ins.  Lawyer, 
1439  WlUlamson  Bldg.,  ClsTeland.  O. 


,  **‘0**^  IN  THE  MAIL  ORDER  BUSINESS, 

your  flew  Is  limitless.  Larger  fortunes  are  made  In  this  buslnM 
t^  In  toy  other— but  so  many  get  started  wrong.  What  would  you 
give  to  be  sure  of  the  right  track?  Write  me  tUs  minute— send  no 
money.  J.  H.  Lytle,  Young  Bldg.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


OUR  NEW  ATTRACTIVE  SLOT  MACHINES  WORK  long  hours, 
all  kinds  weather,  seven  days  In  the  week,  all  locations. —and  get 
the  money.  Few  Hundred  dollars  wlU  put  you  on  Easy  Street 
Write  New  England  Vending  Machine  Co.,  New  Haven,  Coon 


Ideaa  Lawful  Permanent  Income  on  small  Investment.  Crystal 
Vending  Co.,  323  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


INCORPORATE  YOUR  BUSINESS  IN  ARIZONA.  Least  Cost. 
Oreateat  advantages.  No  tax.  Cost  not  affected  by  amount  of 
capital.  Transact  buslneas  and  keep  books  anywhere.  Stock 
made  tull-pald  and  non-assessable  by  uslim  our  forms.  President 
.Stoddard,  former  Secretary  ot  Arlsona.  Laws,  blanks  and  direc¬ 
tions  tree.  Special  forms  prepared  without  extra  charge.  Stod¬ 
dard  Incorporating  Company,  Box  8J,  Phoenix,  Arlsona. 


BUSINESS  BOOK  FREEi  TELLS  HOW  YOU  CAN  SECURE 
the  actual  working  plans,  the  money-making  systems,  schemes  and 
short  cuts  of  113  great,  big,  business  men — to  Increase  your  salary 
— to  boost  your  proflts.  Book  Is  tree.  Why  not  write  now?  System, 
Dept.  E  8,  151-IM  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


OUR  VENDINO  MACHINES  ARE  REGULAR  COPPER  mines. 
They  exchange  gum,  peanuts,  candy,  perfumes  and  other  thinm  tor 
peonies,  day  and  night.  Indoors,  outdoors,  wherever  you  put  them. 
Write  and  we’ll  tell  you  how  32  50  will  start  you  In  a  business  with 
unlimited  opportunities.  E.  Walter,  104  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


10%  FIRST  MORTGAGE,  10%  municipal  paving  and  sewer 
bonds,  6%  state  and  school  warrants,  3100  or  more  Invested  tor 
you.  For  Intormatlon  write  Night  and  Day  Bank,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. 


OWN  A  BUSINESS  BY  INVESTING  IN  CHAMPION  Vending 
Machinea  Thousands  now  In  successful  operation.  Ten  years 
of  constant  development.  A  permanent  Income  Insured.  Boston 
Coin  Machines  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. _ 

BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN,  and  escape  salaried  drudg¬ 
ery  tor  life.  Learn  the  Collection  Buslneas.  Limitless  Held;  little 
competition.  Few  opportunities  so  profitable.  Send  tor  "Polnt- 
ers’^o-day.  American  Collection  Service,  18  State  St.,  Detrolt.MIch. 


THIS  MAN  MAKES  MONEY  EASILY.  S.  W.  Boyson,  Thornton 
Park,  WInthrop,  Mass.,  has  100  Kirk  Peanut  Vending  Machines. 
Started  with  sample  machine  offer.  Write  to  Kirk  Manutactur- 
Building,  Boston,  Maaa 


LEARN  THE  TRUTH  about  Hall  Order  Buslneas  before  Investing 
In  “outfits. '  Important  Intormatlon  and  particulars,  showing  how 
to  start  Legitimate  M.  O.  Business.  Free  on  request.  Address  Mall 
Order  Library,  509  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. _ _2 _ 

WE  BELIEVE  WE  HAVE  THE  BEST  PROPOSHION  for  able 
sales  agents  in  America  to-day.  It  Is  better  than  an  Automobile 
Agency  because  we  furnish  the  goods  on  consignment,  and  our 
selling  season  Is  twelve  months  long.  Exclusive  rlghu  to  satis¬ 
factory  parties.  We  Invite  your  thorough  Investigation.  The 
Bolte  A  Weyer  Company,  8  E.  Michigan  Street.,  Chicago. 


HAVE  YOU  A  GOOD  PROPOSITION  TO  OFFER  the  public? 
Patents,  Investments,  etc.  We  finance  propositions  of  merit. 
Established  15  years.  Best  fsclUtles  for  rapid  services.  L.  T.  Farris 
A  Co.,  31  State  St..  Boston.  Mass. 


MY  NEW  STORE  LIGHTING  SYSTEMS  SELL  BETTER  than  cash 
registers  or  scales  ever  sold.  Territory  managers,  salesmen  and 
local  agents  wanted.  Full  particulars,  with  names  ot  1,000  modern 
stores  now  using  It.  upon  request.  Address  M.  A.  PItner,  179 — 181 
Lake  Street,  Chicago. 


FOR  THE  ADVERTISER 


FARMERS  HAVE  BIG  MONEY.  Reach  over  750,000  of  them 
by  advertising  In  Farm  Life — 30  cents  per  agate  line  classified. 
Minimum  ad.  31.20.  Sample  copy  tree.  No  medical  advertising. 
Dept.  2.  Farm  Lite,  Chicago. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
BY  CAPABLE  PEOPLE 


ning  September  first.  Well  acquainted  uru-out  Pennsylvania.  Can 
furnish  reference  and  any  amount  ot  bond  Salary  or  commission.  Ad¬ 
dress  Successful  Record,  Care  EvEaTBUOT’s  Maoazine  New  York. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT— FACTORY  SUPPLIES— 
TYPEWRITERS 


making  a  specialty  this  month  of  "Visible’’  typewriters.  Olivers, 


SEND  FOR  OUR  BARGAIN  LIST  of  first  class  ^pewriters  before 
buying.  Money  refunded  If  not  satisfactory,  we  will  save  you 
money  on  any  make  ot  machine  manufactured.  Best  ribbons  3 
tor  31.00.  Plummer  A  Williams,  280  La  Salle  SL.  Chicago. 


to  apoly  on  price.  Remingtons,  Smith-Premiers  or  any  other 
standard  machine  preferred  furnished  on  same  conditions.  Write 
for  Catalog  T.  ’Typewriter  Emporium.  Established  1892.  92-94 
Lake  St.,  Chicago. 


NEVER  BEFORE  OFFERED:  Rebuilt  Underwoods,  Olivers, 


GENUINE  TYPEWRITER  BARGAINS,  DO  matter  what  make, 
ou  lower  prices  and  easiest  terms.  Write  tor  big  b 
list  and  Illustrated  catalogue.  L.  J.  Peabody,  01  Minot 
Boston,  Mass. 


REAL  REMINGTON  318.75 — One  machine  only  In  new  localities 
to  secure  desirable  agent.  Special  agents  prices  supplied  on  all 
makes  ot  typewriters.  3  ribbons  31.OG.  Standard  Typewriter  Ex¬ 
change,  23  Park  Row,  New  York. 


FOR  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER, 
PHOTOGRAPHS— PICTURES 


DON'T  BUY  YOUR  KODAK  FILM.  I  give  Free  Film  Coupons 
with  all  orders  for  developing  or  printing.  Velox  used.  Send  2 
negatives  tor  tree  rample  prinu  and  pric^Ust.  Don’t  delay.  Write 
to-day.  D.  Homer  Howry,  Loo 


FILMS  DEVELOPED.  10c.  per  roll:  all  sizes.  Velox  Prints.  Brown¬ 
ies  3e.:  3Hx314,  3Mx4m,  4e.;  4x5,  3a,  5e.  Send  two  negatives 
we  will  print  them  free  as  a  sample  ot  our  work;  we  are  film 
special!^  and  give  you  better  results  than  you  have  ever  had. 
Cole  A  do.,  Asbury  Park  N.  J. 


HEADQUARTERS  IN  BUYING,  SELLING,  EXCHANGING 
second  hand  Cameras  and  Lenses.  Carry  a  full  line  of  Kodaks, 
Century,  Premo  and  Graflex  Cameras;  also  supplies.  Write  for 
bargain  list  “E."  Uloeckner  A  Newby  Co..  171  Broadway.  New  York. 


YOU  CAN  EXCHANGE  YOUR  OLD  CAMERA  FOR  A  NEW 
up-to-date  one.  We  are  specialists  In  Graflex,  Century,  Kodaks,  Hlgh- 
gnule  Anastigmat  Lenses,  etc.  We  will  take  yourloid  camera  In  part 
payment  and  allow  you  Its  full  value.  We  also  carry  complete  stock 
photographic  materl^  I'articular  attention  to  mall  orders.  Write 
fully.  LLerbert  A  Huesgen,  311  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


POST  CARDS  from  your  negatives,  25c.  per  dos.  Ron  or  Film 
Pack  developed  for  5e.:  ^nts,  small  size  2c.,  large  5c.  We  pay 
postage  and  have  customers  aU  over  the  world.  Studio  Rem¬ 
brandt,  Dept.  E.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


KODAK  DEVELOPING  AND  PRINTINa  Kodak,  Brownie,  HALL  MIRROR  CAMERAS— the  best  ai 

Prwno  Century  and  Graflex  Cameras.  Films,  Platea  Papow  and  focal  plane  shutter — picture  right  Mde  up  1 
Sundries.  Catalocue  free.  Sweet,  Wallaeh  *Co..  74  Wabash  Ave.,  1  take  most  rapidly  moving  oblecta  Sm 
Chicago.  lU.  Igurgest  Retailers  of  Photographic  Goods  In  the  World.  Camera  Co.,  18  Dunham  PI.,  Brooklyn,  N 
PLBASB  MBNTION  BVBRVBODV’S  MACAZINB  WHBN  TOC  WRITB  TO  ADVBR'nSBRS. 


HALL  MIRROR  CAMERAS— the  best  and  cheapest  In  the  world- 
focal  plane  shutter — picture  right  side  up  on  the  ground  gbm.  WlU 
take  most  rapidly  moving  oblects.  Send  for  catalog.  The  Hall 
Camera  Co.,  18  Dunham  PI.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


S%  3».YEAR  OOLD  COL’PON  IRRIQATION  BONDS 
Denomliuitlon  $500:  Interest  eaeta  tieptember  and  March.  We  In¬ 
vite  strictest  Investigation  as  to  our  rellablUty  and  the  tliorough 
soundness  o(  this  Investment.  Write  to-day  for  Coupon  circular 
describing  these  Bonds  and  the  property  that  secures  them. 
Address  Howard-Packard  Land  Co.,  Inc.,  Sanford,  Florida. 

^AL  ESTATE  MORTGAGES  net  5%  to  7%,  and  can  be  had 
from  $500  imwards.  Absolutely  safe  and  steadily  Increasing  In 
value.  Not  affected  by  trusts  or  panics.  Better  than  Savings  Banks. 
Worth  Investigating.  Write  to  Bonds  and  Mortgages.  Monadnock 
Block,  Chicago,  tor  tree  sample  copy.  It  tells  all  about  them. 

COUPON  BONDS — of  the  Galesburg  Plano  Co.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Lombard  Pianos,  at  10%  discount.  $25,  $100  and 
$500  denominations.  Easy  payments  It  desired.  Galesburg 
Plano  Co.,  Galesburg,  lU. 


DOES  YOUR  MONEY  NET  YOU  7%?  Write  US  about  conserv¬ 
ative,  non-taxed.  first  mortgage  loans  on  Irrigated  fruit,  alfalfa 
and  sugar  beet  lands  In  the  famous  Grand  River  Valley.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Heflin  Bros.,  Grand  Junction,  Colorado. 

PRINCIPAL  AND  6%  GUARANTEED  from  date  of  deposit 
under  our  Guarantee  Certificates — They  stand  tor  the  highest 
grade  of  aerurity  and  every  safeguard  of  conservative  bank¬ 
ing.  Purchasable  on  cash  or  easy  terms,  carrying  liberal  non¬ 
forfeiture  provWona.  tiecurltles  Guarantee  Company  of  America, 
15  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

SEVEN  PER  CENT  MORTOAGES— Seattle  Real  Estate.  First 
mortgagee  ranging  In  amount  from  $500  to  $50,000,  secured  by 
choice  Seattle  realty.  Correspondence  solicited.  M.  P.  Goodner, 
Central  Bldg.,  Seattle.  Washington. 


PATENT  AHORNEYS  AND  PATENTS 


PATENTS  $55  INCLUDING  EVERYTHING.  Payments  to  suit 
you.  Patents  sold  lor  our  ellents  without  advance  tee.  Send  for 
free  book.  Keystone  Law  and  Patent  Co.,  1325-E  Arch  St.,  Phlla- 
delphla.  Pa _ 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  $5,500  OFFERED  FOR  ONE  INVEN¬ 
TION.  Book  "How  to  obtain  a  Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent." 
sent  free.  Send  rough  sketch  for  tree  report  as  to  patentability. 
PatenU  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned.  We  advertise  your  patent 
lor  sale  at  our  expense.  Established  16  years.  Address  Chandlee 
dt  Chandlee.  Patent  Attys .  001  F  St ,  Washington.  D^’. _ 

SOUTHERN  STAMPING  h  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Manufacturers  of  special  and  patented  articles  to  order.  R.  E., 

Nashville.  Tenn _ _ _ 

"PATENTS  AND  PATENT  POSSIBILITIES.”  a  reliable  and 
complete  treatise  on  patents,  will  be  mailed  tree  upon  request  to  any 
address.  H.  8.  HIU,  Patent  Attorney,  Rooms  30  to  40  Columbian 

Bldg.,  Washlnpon,  D.  C. _ 

PATENTS  PRODUCE  FORTUNES.  Prises  tor  patents.  Book 
on  patents.  "HInu  to  Inventors  "  "Inventions  Needed."  "Why 
Some  Inventors  Fall."  All  sent  free.  Special  list  of  posMble  buyers 
to  our  eUenta.  Send  rough  sketch  or  model  for  search  of  Patent 
Oflioe  reoords.  Agents  In  500  cities  and  towns  Our  Mr.  Greeley, 
while  Acting  Commissioner  of  Patents,  had  full  charge  of  the 
U.  8.  Patent  Ofllce.  Greeley  A  Mclntire,  Patent  Attorneys, 
Washington.  D.  C. _ 


Rates  Reasonable.  Hipest  References.  Best  services.  Watson 
E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer,  Washington,  D.  C. 


P.  6.  Box  1801.  Smitlago.  Chlle._8.  A^ _ _  ^ _ _ 

PATENTS,  TRADE-MARKS,  DESIGNS  AND  COPYRIGHTS. 
Booklet  containing  full  Information  furnished  on  request.  Lang- 
don  Moore  (formerly  Examiner  V.  8.  Patent  Office),  Suite  812,  900 

F  8t^  Washington,  I).  C _ _ _ 

PATENTS  OF  QUALITY,  RATHER  THAN  QUANTITIES  of 
Patents,  Is  my  maxim.  Booklet  explaining  how  strong  patents  are 
obtained,  and  "The  Preliminary  Examination  Deception  '  sent  tree. 
Geo.  R.  Hamlin,  Patent  Lawyer,  80o  H  Street,  Washington  D.  C. 


a  fortune.  Our  free  books  tell  what  to  Invent  and  how  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  patent.  Write  for  them.  Send  sketch  of  Invention  for 
free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  returned. 
Patents  advertised  for  sale  tree.  Woodward  A  Chandlee.  Regis¬ 
tered  Attorneys,  1285  F  St.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

"  PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED.  SEND  SKETCH 
lor  tree  report  as  to  patentability.  "Guide  Book."  Fortunes  In 
Patents,  and  "WTut  to  Invent,"  with  valuable  list  of  Inventions 
Wanted  and  Prises  offered  for  Inventions,  sent  tree.  Patents 
secured  by  us  advertised  tree  In  World's  Progress:  sample  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  A  Co.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT.  Our  three  books  tor  Inventors 
mailed  on  receipt  of  Mx  cents  stamps.  Address  R.  8.  A  A.  B.  Lacey, 
Dept.  61,  Washington,  D.  C.  Estab.  1869. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


A  BIG  LIFT.  We  have  Just  published  a  book  that  will  help  you 
more  than  anything  you  have  ever  read.  Send  us  your  name  on  a 
postal  card  and  wslf  tell  you  all  about  It.  It’s  for  both  men  and 
women.  Address  Spencer  A.  Lewis  Co.,  E.  8.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  REAL  HEALTH  MERRY-GO-ROUND  develops  sturdy  arms 
and  bodies;  keeps  children  well,  happy,  off  the  street,  every  muscle 
M  play;  saves  doctor  bills;  Inexpennve,  absolutely  safe;  can't  tear 


THE  ACOUSTKON  MAKES  THE  DEAP  HEAR  INSTANTLY. 
No  trumpet,  unsightly  or  cumbersome  apparatus.  Special  Instru¬ 
ments  tor  Theaters  and  Churches.  In  successful  use  throughout  the 
country.  Booklet  with  endorsement  of  those  you  know  tree 
Address  K.  F.  Turner,  Pres't.  General  Acoustic  Co.,  1267  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 


POULTRY— DOGS 


dciwng;  operated  by  children  themselves.  Can  be  operated  at  '  ' 

rS  ****“*  Mftry-Go-Round  Co.,  i  4,  VARIETIES.  Squab  Breeders  Poultry.  Ducks.  Geese.  Pheas- 

Dept.  13.  Quincy,  IIL,  U.  8.  A.  |  gum.  Pea  Fowl.  Guineas.  Doga.  Fancy  Pigeons  Wild  Game  and 

Dii/ie  I-  ». _ -D..  I  Ornamental  birds.  Incubators.  Feed  and  supplies.  Send  2c.  for 

w  house,  hen  coop  and  ®U*  handsome  lllus.  catal^ue.Dept.  E.  Missouri  Squab  Co.,8t.Louls.Mo. 

hach  kills  every  bug.  Easy  to  use — Just  a  poison  plant  (Pyreth-  — 

rum)  dried  and  powdered.  Fleas,  Uce,  bugs— In  the  house  and  out  FOR  SALE— SOME  SPLENDID  OLD  ENGLISH  Sheep  Dogs 


or  Fowl.  Most  widely  used  Insecticide  In  the  world.  We  have  the 
only  Held  of  Pyreth'-um  growing  In  Arnica.  Write  lor  Price  List 
and  free  sample.  Buhach  Mfg.  Co..  Stockton.  California. _ 

THERE’S  A  POSITION  SOMEWHERE  WAITING  tor  you. 
but  It  Isn't  going  to  bunt  you  up.  There's  a  better  position 
waiting  tor  you  It  you  aren't  satlsfled  with  the  one  you  have.  Every¬ 
body's  Magailne  goes  everywhere  and  will  find  lust  what  you  want. 
For  further  particulars,  address  CTasslfled  Department,  Everybody's 
Magaxlne.  New  York. 


Ornamental  birds.  Incubators.  Feed  and  supplies.  Send  2c.  for 
handsome  Ulus.  catalogue.Dept.  E,  Missouri  Squab  Co.,8t.Louls.Mo. 

FOR  SALE— SOME  SPLENDID  OLD  ENGLISH  Sheep  Dogs 
and  Puppies;  best  of  breeding.  Two  dogs  at  stud. 
Grandsons  of  Stylish  Boy.  Write  for  pedigrees  and  descrip¬ 
tions.  Prices  very  reasonable.  M.  H.  Marlin,  e.^o  The  Marlin 
Firearms  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


POST  CARDS 


POST  CARDS  FROM  YOUR  OWN  PHOTOS,  LOCAL  VIEWS, 
home  scenes,  school  and  college  groups,  portraits,  etc.  150  for 
$1.75;  250,  $2.25;  500,  $3.00.  Samples  for  stamp.  Write  to  Suf¬ 
folk  Co.,  591  Atlantic  Are.,  Boston,  Mass. 


PIANOS  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS— MUSIC 


nent  Ekiucatlonal  Institutions.  Where  we  have  no  dealer, 
we  sell  direct  from  Boston,  quote  lowest  prices,  ship  on  ap¬ 
proval.  extend  easy  monthly  payments,  and  guarantee  aatu- 
Eanlon,  paying  railroad  freights  Mth  ways  It  piano  falls  to 
please.  Old  pianos  uken  In  exchange.  Catalogue  picturing 
latest  styles  and  giving  important  Information,  maned  tree 
upon  request.  Write  us  to-day.  Ivere  A  Pond  Plano  Co., 
163  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Maas. 


make  sl^tly  used.  We  have  a  large  assortment  of  the  best  makes 
from  $125.00  up,  delivery  tree  anywhere,  and  very  easy 
terms.  For  alx^-dve  years  Pease  Pianos  have  been  a  standard 
of  durability,  write  tor  complete  list.  Pease  Pianos,  128  West 
42nd  St.,  New  York. 


SONG  WRITERS  AND  COMPOSERS.  We  publish  all  kinds  of 
songs.  Immediate  publication  guaranteed  It  possessing  merit.  Mr 

Subhah  "Blue  Bell'  and  other  Big  Successes.  Don't  contuse  us  with 
le  "Let  us  write  music  to  your  words"  takers.  F.  B.  Havllaml 

Pub.  Co  ,  142  West  87th  St..  New  YorA _ _ 

WE  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH  A  PIANO.  IF  YOU  WILL  be  our  agent 
In  your  town  or  county.  Only  the  highest  grade  pianos  manu¬ 
factured.  Fully  guaranteed.  W’e  promise  you  success  with  our 
Une.  Write  foi  xiartlculars.  Hubener  Plano  Factory.  Yonkers,  N.  V 
GENUINE  BARGAINS  IN  HIGH-GRADE  U^IGHT  PIANOS, 
subtly  used  Instruments;  7  Stelnways  from  $350  up;  5  Lyon 
A  Healys  from  $2a0  up;  7  Washburns  from  $200  up;  4  Knaoce 
from  $25J  up;  5  Chlcaeringa  from  $250  up:  also  good  second- 
hand  uprights  $125  up;  also  6  very  line  Baby  Grand  Pianos  at 
about  halt.  Write  for  full  particulan.  Cash  or  two  years'  time 
Address  Lyon  A  Heata,  50  Adams  Street,  Chicago.  We  ship  every¬ 
where  00  approval.  Fullest  guarantee  with  every  piano. 


PLBASB  MBHTION  BVBBTBODT’S  MACAZINB  WHBM  TOO  WRITS  TO  AOVBRTISBRS. 


AUTOMATIC  POTATO  PEELER,  PEELS  24  POTATOES 
perfectly  In  one  minute.  Milwaukee  FTult  Jar  Holder  and  Cover 
Wrench.  The  creat  fruit  cannlntt  tools.  SOO  other  red  hot  sellers. 
Beautiful  aamiM  case  with  40  samples  of  best  sellers  sent  tree. 
Big  proflta  Jno.  Edgren  Co.,  Milwaukee,  WIs. _  _ 


WANTED:  Wide-awake  general  agents  to  organize  sales 


WONDERFUL  INVENTION:  Canchester  Kerosene  Incandescent 
Lamp — Bunu  with  or  without  Mantle — 6  times  brighter  than  elec¬ 
tricity,  ns.  acetylene,  or  gasoline,  at  1-10  cost.  Burner  fits  any  lamp 


olL  No  trimming  wIcksL  Blgmoiiey  maker.  Handsome 


State,  Dept.  E,  Chicago. 


vour  territory  and  write  tin-  sample  oi 
<  'ondOB,  Rug  importer,  8tooi;,gton,  M: 


HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN, 
AGENTS,  ETC. 


tltted ‘‘The  Harvard  Claarics” — the  greatest  subscription  success 
In  America.  Sold  on  an  entirely  new  plan.  The  “  National 
Edition  "  Is  ready  at  a  price  that  will  sweep  the  country.  Sales¬ 
man  having  had  experience  In  de  luxe  ana  popular  publications, 
advertlatng,  newspaper  work  and  other  high-class  specialties  are 
Invited  to  make  application.  Only  men  who  can  earn  at  least 
tSO  a  week  will  be  considered  in  assigning  territory.  M.  Walter 
Dunne,  Manager  Sales-Organlzatlon,  The  llarvard  Classics,  422 
West  13tb  Street,  New  York. 

AOENrS  WANILD  lor  our  new  25c.  Darning  Machines;  Just  out: 
weaves  new  heel  or  toe  In  sock  In  a  few  minutes;  one  agent  sold 
288  In  one  day.  Send  15c.  for  sample,  or  81.25  tor  dos.  Hutton 
Co..  Walnut  St.,  Desk  4.  Philadelphia,  Pa  _ 


TAILORINQ  SALESMEN  CAN  DOUBLE  THEIR  INCOME  TAKING 
orders  for  our  HIgh-Orade  made-to-order  Clothes.  Retailed  from 
815  to  850.  No  capital  required.  We  furnish  outfit.  Write  for  partlc- 
ulars.  Sam  peon  A  Harris,  Dept.  E.  151  West  24th  St.,  New  York. 

LIVE  AGENTS  WANTED.  BIG  SEASON  NOW  ON.  More 
money  every  month  than  you  can  make  In  six  with  any  other 
agent  s  propoeftlon.  And  we  can  prove  It.  Our  novel  assort¬ 
ment  of  soaps  and  toilet  articles  are  the  cleverest  stunts 
yet.  100%  to  300%  proDt.  Write  to-day  and  be  convinced 
that  every  day’s  delay  means  dollars  out  of  your  pocket. 
Davis  Soap  Co  ,  24  Union  Park  Court.  Chicago. _ 

PAINT  SALESMEN:  We  are  ottering  the  biggest  side  or  main  line 
proposttlon  ever  made.  State  territory  and  class  of  trade  you 
are  calling  on.  Address  Box  135,  Colllnwood.  Ohio. _ 


ARE  YOU  A  ROUND  PEG  IN  A  SQUARE  HOLE1 
Can  you  sell  anything,  or  want  to  try  T  It  so,  we  have  an 
attractive  offer;  sales  avera»  840  each,  and  renewal  business  Is 
yours.  Booklet  and  Sales  Talks  sent  on  requesL  Write  promptly. 
Ureen,  Book  A  Ca,  Inc.,  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


18x20,  40e.  Frames  at  your  own  price.  30  ds^  credit,  samples 
free.  We  are  not  In  the  picture  and  frame  trust.  We  own  a  large 
frame  factory  and  sell  at  one-halt  the  price  portrait  companies  can. 
Our  business  established  25  years,  we  can  give  you  steady  em- 
plovmenL  Our  big  wholesale  art  catalog  with  confidential  jirices 
and  Instructions  mailed  tree' to  agents.  WUllams  Picture  A  Frame 
Ca,  2570  Taylor  St.,  Chicago. 


AGENTS  MAKE  500  PER  CENT  SELLING  “Novelty  Sign  Cards.’‘ 
Window  Letters  and  Changeable  Signs.  Merchants  buy  In  large 
quantities.  800  varieties.  Catalogue  tree.  Sullivan  Co.,  1236 
Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


force  for  new  and  winning  bath  Invention.  Combines  shower. 
Shampoo  and  Massage.  Transforms  any  bathroom.  Supplies 
modern  bathing  facilities  for  country  homes.  Extensively 
advertised.  Irresistible  selling  proposition.  Everybody  wants 
one.  Agents  selling  nine  out  of  ten  people.  Alfred  Reno, 
Miss.,  writes;  "Samples  arrived  this  morning;  sold  825.00 
worth  this  afternoon”  No  competition;  we  protect  terri¬ 
tory.  Sales-compelling  samples  furnished.  write  to-day 
for  selling  plan.  The  Progress  Company,  241  Monroe  St., 
Chicago,  III. 


AGENTS  who  are  tired  of  trivial  work  can  make  Satisfactory 
Incomes  selling  our  Picture  Frames.  DIgDilled.  self-respecting. 
Sample  case  and  catalogue  free.  Address  N.  M.  Friedman  A  Co.. 
Mfgrs.,  Box  703,  Martinsburg.  Mo. 


THE  ARNOLD  AUTOMATIC  DAMPER  saves  25%  to  50%  of 
the  waste  heat  which  goes  up  the  chimney.  Sells  for  81.  All 
steeL  Very  simple.  Will  be  used  In  every  home,  factory,  school 
and  store.  Our  Agents  proposition  very  attractive — big  money¬ 
maker.  Get  monopoly  In  your  territory.  Safe»  and  Economy 

Damper  Co.,  801-3  Cbamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Portland.  Ore. _ 

WANTED — Salesmen  lor  Monarch  Power  Concrete  Mixers.  Best 
and  lowest  priced  machine  made — 8250.  Capacity  3  H  to  7  yds.  per 
hour  Low  teed.Saves  K  cost  of  labor.  Big  money-making  proposition. 
Write  to-day.  Monarch  Mtg.  Co.,  2  W.  6th  St.,  Grand  R ^las.  M Ich . 

WANTED — Hampton's  Magazine  requires  the  service  of  an 
ambitious  man  or  woman  In  every  county  to  look  after  rapidly 
growing  subscription  Interests.  Liberal  Salary  and  Commis¬ 
sion.  Address  at  once — Sales  Mgr.,  Hampton's  Magazine,  Dept. 
E.  J.,  W.  35th  St..  N.  Y.  City,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS— MALE,  FEMALE,  to  sell  Ladles'  NoveH ,  Embroid. 
Waist  Patt.,  Kimonos,  Silk  Shawls.  Scarfs,  Mexican  Drawn  Work, 
Battenberg,  Cluny,  Ruasian  Laces,  Europ.  A  Orient,  uovelt.  Ask 
for  catalog.  S.  Bonan.  143  A  Liberty  St..  New  York. 


AGENTS — Make  big  money.  Sell  our  Handy  Tool — 10  In  1. 
85  43  worth  of  tools  for  price  of  ona  Forged  steel.  Full  nlckel- 
>lated,  guaranteed,  'i-lghtning  seller.  Sample  free.  Th  >nias  Mfg. 

fo.,  473  Third  St.,  rmyton.  Ohio. _ _ 

~  SALESMEN— WE  HAVE  BEST  SELLING  AND  htfN'kl  DUkKiNG 
Insuranoe  proposition  on  market — Write  tor  full  parficulars  at 
once.  Do  It  now.  Robinson,  L/iary  A  Ca,  3i5  Dearborn  St., 


THE  FINEST  AGENTS’  PPOPOSITION  ON  THE 
market  Is  the  Turn-A-Mlnit  turn.  Absolutely  makes 
butter  in  one  minute  ai;:  has  numerous  other 
uses  —  easily  demonstrated  —  wt  .e  for  terms  and  In¬ 
formation  to  the  Turn-A-Mlnit  Churn  Co..  281-D 
Metropolitan  Tower.  New  York. 


LADY  OR  GENTLEMEN  AGENTS  To  lell  rich  looking  38  by  68 
Jap.  rugs  at  81  each.  W.  E.  Llaeord,  So.  Berwick,  Me.,  sold 


HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN 
AGENTS,  ETC. — Continued 


LIVE  AGENTS  EVERYWHERE.  FutcM  KlUng  bouaebold 
QMicUltr.  New  Invention.  No  competition.  Big  mles.  Urge 
pronu.  exclusive  rlgbu.  Full  pnrUcuUra  tree.  WrIU  to-dny. 

O.  V«n  Qytenbeek.  m  Uberty  St.,  New  York _ 

WANTED.  EXPERIENCED  AGENTS  FOR  A  RAPID  SELLING 
line  ot  BenutItuI  Imported  Hwlas  Embroideries.  A  psrtlculsrly 
Interesting  and  attractive  line  and  very  easy  to  sell,  witb  regular 
repeau.  Address  J.  Mandel.  <23  East  Broome  8t..  New  York. 

I  WANT  FIVE  GOOD  SALESMEN  TO  SELL  DEALERS  and  agents. 
Small  bouaebold  device  that  sells  quickly  with  Immense  profit. 
Good  territory,  good  treatment,  clean  busineea.  E.  J.  Galvin,  Mgr., 

Sibley  Bldg  ,  Rochester  N.  Y.  _ _ 

AGENTS^ You  can  take  hundreds  ot  orders  In  your  community 
now  lor  men’s  made-to-measure  suits.  Big  money  tor  you.  Our 
quality,  fit  and  prices  are  right.  Our  striking  Sample  Equipment 
wins  busineas  tor  you  on  sight.  We  prepay  express  charges  on 
all  your  orders.  CXtnfldentlal  special  wholesale  price  tor  your 
sample  suit.  Address  Chicago  Tailors’  Association,  262  Market 
St.,  Chicago,  lU. 


AGENTS  WANTED  tor  high  grade  tace  toilet  combination  case. 
Entirely  new— Sella  to  ladles  and  massue  parlors — Very  hand¬ 
some— Our  agents  make  large  profits — write  to-day — noulston 
Beauty  Secret  Co.,  30  Main  St..  Canton,  N.  Y 


I  TEACH  UI^TtVDATE  CANDY*MAKING,  All  branches  Including 
Chewing-Candles,  Chocolates.  Ice  Creams,  Orange  Ciders,  Chewing 
Gum,  etc.  My  private  tormulaa  win  against  strongest  competition. 
Earn  while  you  team.  Success  sure.Testlmonlala  galore.  My  new  book¬ 
let  "Straight  Talk  On  Candy’’  sent  tree.  Address Cbas.  E.  Russell. 
716  Clybum  St.,  Milwaukee,  wls..  Over  30  years  a  Candy  Expert. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  GLASS  PAPER.  Plain  glass  windows  made 
to  look  like  real  stained  glass.  Easily  applied.  Sells  to  merchants 
homes,  churcbes.halls  and  other  places.  Samples  ot  paper  wlthcatakig 
In  colors  tor  10c.  S.  H.  Parrish  A  Co..  Clark  A  Adams  SU..  Chicago. 

SALESMEN — First  class  repreaeolatlves  wanted — one  In  each 
section.  Permanent  and  lucrative  employment  lor  capable  men. 
A  high  grade  propositloo  requiring  the  servIcM  ot  high  grade  men. 
For  full  particulars  address  P.  O.  Box  69,  Providence,  R.  I. 


ORIENTAL  INCENSE  DEODORIZER  AND  GERM  KILLER  far 
effective  to  drive  away  mosquitoes  and  other  obnoxioua  Insects 
AKnts  wanted  everywhere.  Send  25  cenu  lor  samples,  or  write  lor 
lull  partlculan.  Oubanum  Co.,  34  Market  Row.  Boston. 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  EXCELLENT  PAY  ss  our  general  or  local  agent. 
Household  necessity  that  saves  80%.  Permanent  business  In  your 
home  town.  Write  to  J.  M.  Pitkin  41  Co.,  5  Pitkin  Block,  Newark, 
N.  Y. 


AGENTS— SEND  FOR  FREE  COPY  OF  ’"rbe  Thomas  Agent.’’ 
Filled  with  money-making  plans,  no  license  tax  decision  ot  Supreme 
Court,  pointers  and  experience  ot  thousands  ot  successlul  agents. 
No  nutter  what  you  are  now  selling,  or  even  It  you  have  never  sold 
anything  belore,  you  should  have  a  tree  sample  at  once.  Address 
J.  M.  Finch,  Editor.  123  Third  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


ENERGETIC  SALESMEN  ot  ability  wanted  to  sell  the  Under¬ 
writer's  Fire  Extinguisher,  a  well  I'.dvertlsed  article  ot  estab¬ 
lished  merit.  A  money  nuker;  excellent  proposItloiL  Knight 

A  Thomas.  Inc.,  99  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. _ 

AGENTS  EARN  SPLENDID  MONEY  selling  our  latest  styles 
Mexican  Drawn  Work  waist  lutterru.  Swiss  embroidery  waists, 
silk  scarts,  and  other  novelties.  Catalogue  tree.  Address  Natloiui 
Importing  Co.,  I>esk  E.  6W  B’way.  New  York. _ 


AGENTS  TO  SOLICIT  ORDERS  tor  Made-to-Measure  Underwear. 
Those  taking  orders  tor  Custom  Shirts  and  Clothes  preterred.  We 
also  nunutacture  guaranteed  hosiery.  Textile  Mtg.  Oo.,  216 

Institute  Place.  Chicago.  Ill. _ 

AGENTS:  EASY  MONEY  MAKER.  Wonderful  new  Invention; 
takes  place  old-style  curry  comb.  Every  horse  owner  wants  It. 
No  competition.  Write  quick.  Winner  Mantg.  Co..  Dept.  K, 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 


EASY  SIDE  LINE — money  made  by  hundreds  ot  traveling 
men.  Many  make  very  good  money  by  only  tew  minutes 

WOTk  dally.  Sharp  MTg.  Co.,  429  Sixth  Ave..  New  York. _ 

WANTED: — Residence  Salesmen  In  towns  ot  25,000  or  more  to 
handle  grocery  trade  and  manage  crew  ot  demonstrators.  Com¬ 
mission  ba^  Fine  Opportunity.  Address  Room  333  Unity  Bldg., 

Bloomington.  TU. _ 

TRAVELING  POSITIONS  WITH  GOOD  SALARIES  are  secured 
by  our  graduates.  Hundreds  ot  posltloiu  open.  Our  course  ot 
Instruction  Is  given  on  a  basis  of  satlstactlon  guaranteed  or  no 
charge.  You  owe  It  to  youraelt  to  Investinte  what  we  have  dorm 
lor  others  and  can  do  lor  you.  A  post  card  brings  our  catalog  and 
tuU  particulars.  ..School  ot  Suecesnul  Salesman2lp,  937  OUve  St., 
St.  Louis,  Uq. _ 

WANTED:  Salesmen.  Big  Money  lor  workers,  no  grip  to  lug. 
brains  plenty,  horse  sense  more,  backbone  unlimited:  take  your 
measure.  It  up  to  the  standard  apply.  It  not  answer  the  other  ad. 
Interstate  Mtg.  Co.,  502  Daygal,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 


AGENTS— **  NAIDA  **  EMBROIDERED  AND  BRAIDED  Shirt¬ 
waist  patterns  are  big  sellers.  Something  decidedly  new.  100% 
profit.  30  deslgiu;  high-grade  materlala  Samples  and  particulars 
Km.  Madison  Emb.  A  Braiding  Co.,  Dept.  D,  Chicago. _ _ 

AGENTS,  SALESMEN,  MANAGERS,  WONDERFUL  SELLER, 
literally  coining  money.  Hurry  trom  one  sale  to  another.  Wonder 
Incandeacent  Lamp  saves  money — makes  sunshine,  Amaxing  re¬ 
sults,  people  throw  old  lamps  away — costs  little,  agents  big  profita 
Write  quick  tor  tree  lamp  proposition,  territory  and  startling  par- 
tlculars.  Urdted  Factories  Co.,  143  Factory  Bid.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

V^~NEED  CAPABLE  SALESMEN.  We  pay  caMi  commlsslona  ot 
trom  $2  to  $5  on  each  order.  We  have  salesmen  who  have  been  with 
us  tor  15  years.  That  proves  we  treat  them  well  and  they  are  mak¬ 
ing  money.  It  you  are  a  good  man  we  want  you.  Write  and 
arrange  tor  territory.  Wood  A  Co..  51  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

TO  THE  EIGHTY  MILLION  MEN  OF  AMERKA  WHO  ARE 
engaged  In  the  many  different  branches  ot  selling — or  to  any  man 
who  wants  to  Increase  bis  busliieas  capacity — we  say:  ’’I«t  the 
burden  ot  proving  that  the  Sheldon  Correspondence  Course  can 
help  you  to  be  a  Big  Man  rest  entirely  upon  ua”  To  bring  you 
The  Sheldon  Book — and  evidence  ot  what  this  course  baa  done 
tor  40.000  others — you  need  only  send  a  postal  card  request  to 
The  Sheldon  SdiooL  995  Republic  Bldg.,  Chu^o. 


unlimited.  Big  commission,  w.lte  tor  full  particulars  and  terri¬ 
tory  and  get  started.  Send  2Sc.  tor  mmple  and  save  time — you 
won’t  get  stuck.  L.  B.  Allen  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 


A  GOOD  ENERGETIC  AGENT  WANTED  TO  REPRESENT  a  prom¬ 
inent  Ute  Insurance  company  .which  offers  a  special  proposition  much 
easier  tor  the  solicitor  than  the  usual  policy.  In  every  part  of  N.  Y  .. 
N.  J.,  Pa.,  DeL,  D.  C.,  W.Va,  Mich.,  fU..  la.,  Utah,  Wa^.  Liberal 
contracu  to  the  right  men.  Addreas  Stacey  Wilson,  ticn’l  Mgr  , 
American  Temperance  Lite  Insur.  Asa'n.  25.T  Broadway,  New  Y'ork 


AT  LASTl— AGENTS  EVERYWHERE  have  been  waiting  tor  a 
perfect  hand  vacuum  household  cleaner,  within  easy  reach  ot  evrr\ 
home:  Our  Hand  Vacuum  cleaner  does  the  wcwk  of  the  moei 
expensive  electric  vacuum  cleaning  plant.  Housewives  siup  li 
up.  There  Is  a  big  margin  tor  salesmen.  Send  posul  tor  deecrlptlrc 
circular  and  terms.  Utility  Import  and  Export  Co.,  383  4tb  Av., 


BIG  SUMMER  MONEY-MAKER  FOR  YOU.  Sell  "Wonder  ’ 
Straw  Hat  Cleaner  Now  Is  the  time;  sample  ten  cenu;  one  dosen 
Mxty  oenta  Full  Intonnatlon  tree.  Write  to-day.  Beat  the  other 
teUow  to  n.  McNeil.  2710  Indiana  Ave.,  Chicago. 


I jiii  J Tr 


In  an  parts  of  the  country.  The  work  Is  profitable;  It  doeanx  take 
long  to  learn;  It  Is  a  good  thing  lor  you  It  you’re  not  quite  satlafir<l 
with  your  present  Income.  Agents  who  give  sU  their  time  to  the 
work  get  Big  Money — spare  time  workers  are  well  paid  tor  what  thc\ 
do.  It  does  not  matte  whether  you  are  a  man  or  a  woman,  younk- 
or  old — aU  the  capital  you  need  Is  a  neat  appearance,  a  fair  share  of 
ability,  and  plenty  ot  perseverance.  Write  to-day  and  get  deulls  of 
the  best  offer  we  have  ever  made.  Address  Circulation  Depart- 
mem.  Everybody’s  Magaxine.  New  York  City. _ 


For  Men 


••  EL  REGALADO  ”  CLEAR  HAVANA  CIGARS.  We  want 
men  who  are  always  wlUIng  to  try  a  better  elgar  to  get  acquaintetl 
with  this  brand.  Ten  slaes  to  choose  from.  7He.  to  18c.  each  by  the 
box,  prepaid  anywhere.  Return  at  our  expense  It  they  don’t  suit. 
Our  leader  Is  the  Panetcia  alac  83.75  for  50,  sold  In  a  thousand  store- 
In  Greater  New  York.  Addreas  E.  A  A.  Frankel,  makers.  789-8U- 
FTatbuah  Ave..  Brooklyn,  New  York, 


PLBASS  MBNTION  BVBBTBODT'a  MSCASINB  WHBN  TOO  WBITB  TO  ADVBBTItBBS. 


/AfPPOV£ff 


»tpntr  of  peraeventnce.  Write  to-(Uy  and  get  details 
rer  we  bave  ever  made.  Addres  ClrciJatlOQ  Depart* 
ody’3  Magazine.  New  Ywk  City. _ 

~~MOTOKBOATS— MACHINERY _ 


It  It  baa  merit  we  will  ahow  you  bow  to  Ret  reaulta.  Wnte  with 
narticulara  tor  our  opiDlon.  No  rbarge  tor  Ibla.  Lieorfe  A.  Hcbenk, 
Ills  BeU  Bide..  Pblladelpbla.  Pa. 

'  EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE  WANtS  REMtESENTATIVES 
In  all  parta  ot  tbe  country.  The  work  la  profitable:  It  doean't  take 
lone  to  learn;  It  la  a  eood  tbine  tor  you  It  you're  not  quite  satlafied 
with  your  preaent  Income.  Aeents  wbo  Rive  all  tbeir  time  to  tbe 
work  Ret  BIc  Money — apare  time  workera  are  weU  paid  tor  what  they 
do.  It  doea  not  matter  wbetber  you  are  a  man  or  a  woman,  youne 


HOPKINS  SELLS  EVERYTHINO  FOR  MOTOR  BOATS  and 
Yachta.  Bend  tor  cauloe  and  nave  money.  119  Chambera 
Street.  New  York. 


_  MOTION  PICTURES 

MOTION  PICtUKE  MACHINES,  Film  Views.  Maele  iJinterns. 
Slldea  and  similar  Wonders  For  Bale.  Catalogue  Free.  We  a^ 
Buy  Magic  ideturo  Machines,  Fllma.  Bibb'S,  etc.  Harbach  A  Co., 
809  Filbert  Street.  Phlliolelpbla.  Pa.  _ 


r.O  TU  C  OLLCt  c 


CELLULAR  COSMOGONY 


EARTH  A  CONCAVE  SPHERE;  we  bve  Inside.  Demonstrated 

srientlflcato. _ B^Uiu  subject  tor  debates.  Wonderful  lUus- 

traW  book,  "Cellular  Coamoeony,"  50  eta.  "The  Flaming  Sword." 
f  l.OO  per  trial  subscription  4  months.  25  eta.  Printed  at  the 
Koreahan  Oniony.  Ouidlne  war  Pub.  House,  Fstero.  Fla. 


ERTIFIEID  PTJBLIC 
^  ACCO\/IVTAINT 


We  equip  y  o<i  tor  practice  anywhere.  Noelaiwca,  InidltKl-. 
ual  Instruction  Cotrsrs  embrace  Theory  r  I  Acrounts,  Prac¬ 
tical  Acrounting.  Auditing.  C  imfmrrlal  law.  CoM  Account¬ 
ing.  Hookki  epinc  and  Biislneaa  Practfce.  Write  lor  Booklet  B. 
UNIVERSAL  BUSINESS  INS'nTUTE.  Dept.  B. 

27-29  East  22nd  Street.  New  York. 

RecoGNtzBD  Account ANCT  School  ow  thb  World. 


CORTINA-PHONE 


ENGLISH  GERMAN  ITALIAN  SPANISH  FREHCH 

^  or  any  other  lanpiiage  can  be  learned 
quickly  and  easily  by  the  Cortina- 
Pnone  Method.  As  satisfactory  as  a 
teacher  and  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost.  You  will  find  it  a  pleasure 
instead  of  work. 

tv rite  for  booklet  today 

CORTIM  ACMBiT  OF  lUOUMES 

Established  1882. 

814  rertlaa  BMa..44W.S4th  SL.  R.T. 


CORTINAPHONE 


IG-fl.  Steel  Launch 

ultli  t  n^inv.  to  Kuu 


f<Mtt  1411111111**11  Bt  i)r<t|K)rtlr»na(i' prICMe  AU  iBonchcB testod aad 
ttUd  wiWi  AivBui*  «vo  eycM  ivwrtibM  aaguiM  wi«o  ipMd  cooirolliuc  lever— tiuiplMt  eDcine 
■lede— fiBrIs  withoot  crBoklac— hM  only  g  m^Bg  perte— Myooe  cen  mn  It.  Steel  Row* 
boats  $80.00.  All  boBlefitted  with  Air  tight  oompBrtmeDte— cannot  Sink,  leak  or 
ruat— nwd  BO  boothooee.  We  ere  tbe  Ivfwt  meaafeetarera  of  pleMore  booU  io  the  world 
eed  tple  OBMri  WOo  peWete  aeOe  ■e»eaetta>of^l>4etwUkekiMinnil,  eoecieled  rlwWd  tlwl  bdXe.  Oedwe 
AIM  be  dey  <b*y  Me  le— Md  WrlW  fw  Fim  IlteWiMBd  OBBtag  eed  BBtueUH  •rin.«ae  wtliAel  bsmb 

— -“-.g—  at— I  ■eekCa,.  It—  daWraae  Ay,.  PtraH,  8SI»li.,  U.h.A.  00) 


Use  for  15  Days  the  Improved 
Never  Fail  Razor  Stropper 


W  ^  Absolutely 

Free 


•MeoLTeH  BLee.  w,  ^ 

Tolioo,  Ohio 

Pleate  tend,  witheet  sny  coet 

wksteycr  to  me,  one  IMPROYBB 

NBVK  FAIL  STROPPER.  At  the  end 

oiTS  days  I  sgcee  to  send  you  $3.00  or  the 

Stroppet, 


Yon'll  do  yonticif  an  inluftice  If  yon  tall  to  accept  thii  offer.  You  owe  it  M 
four  good  bniinen  {ndgment  to  tett  the  metilt  of  an  article  so  etMntial  to 
yonr  daily  toilet,  when  It  can  be  done  wilhoal  ritking  a  penny.  Shay- 
ing,  to  moat  men,  la  a  bore.  To  Ngyia  FatL  nteri  a  delight.  Soap, 
btuth,  razor— ere ry thing  la  O.  K.  when  the  Nzvza  Fail  ia 
nacd.  Without  it  trooble  la  likely  to  come  in  bnnehea. 
Tbe  iMPBoyzD  Nzyza  Fail  STaoppzs  ahatpena  any 
atylc  razor,  aafety  or  old  atylc,  io  a  lew  aeconda. 
It'a  aa  aimpic  and  cuy  to  nae  aa  It  ia  to  aign 
Ihecoopon.  It  coata  yon  nothing  to  try 
it — nothing  If  yoa  want  to  part  with 
jB  it  alter  It  becooca 

iodiapenaable  daring  the 

£  ISdaya.  loataendat$3.00 

A  ^^^B  ■■■*  oioy  comfortable 
W  ,  JB.  ahayca  the  rest  of  yonr 

j  W;  ^^B  life.  Get  the  ewai- 

•*«'*ei  mow. 

IM  CetTON  BLOO. 

u  -  filM  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


TRAVELING— TRANSPORTATION— RESORTS 

AUT0M06IL1NQ  IN  ELROPE;  fully  equipped  high  grade  cars 
rented  by  day,  week,  month,  or  tour,  by  Parte  branch  well  known 
American  firm;  less  expensive  and  more  satlgfactory  than  shipping 
own  car.  We  assume  all  rUiks.  Tours  planner!.  Keterenccs  and  book¬ 
let  on  request.  Thackars  A  TInkham,  Licensed  by  Westingbouse 
Co..  240  Rue  de  RIvoU,  Parte.  '  •usuouno 

ATTRACTIVE  WlN-fER  TOURS  to  Florida— West  Indies— 
Porto  Rico — Mexico — Yucatan,  all  rcarbed  by  AtiWI  steam¬ 
ship  Unea.  Address  The  'i.ur  Bureau,  290  Broadway,  New 


WORLD  TOUR— ORIENT.  Ateo:— Tour  Spain,  Sicily.  luly 
(Christmas  In  Rome),  and  France.  Sailing  November.  De 
Potter  Tours  (Slat  Year)  32  Broadway.  New  York. 

DUPLICATING  DEVli^ 

made  WiTtlOUT  OLUE  OR  OELATINE.  HENCE  THE  BEST, 
pie  "Modm"  DupUcator  Saves  Time.  Labor,  Money:  Makes  50  to 
75  COM  of  ea^  PW  or  Typewritten  Letter,  Drawing,  etc  ,  Booklet 
Free.  W.L.Durkln.ReeTea  A  Co..  Mtgra.,  3.T9  5th  Ave.,  Httsburg.  Pa. 

"STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH" 


a 


PLBA8B  MBNTIOK  BVBftTBODY*8  MAGAtINB  WRBN  YOU  WRITB  TO  ADYBRTI8BRS. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Your  need  for  electric  fans  in 
home  and  business  is  beyond 
question.  Reasons  of  comfort, 
hy^ene  and  economy  make  their 
use  imperative.  To  secure  the  best  fan  Bracket  Type 
at  the  least  operating  expense  be  sure  to  select  one  of  the 

Hawf^or/t 

TRAOC  MARK 

ElecMc  Fans 

Just  consider  that  a  12  or  16-inch  “Hawthorn”  Fan  costs  less  than  a  half  cent  per  hour  to  operate 
— the  8-inch  fan  about  one-sixth  of  a  cent.  “Hawthorn”  Fans  do  not  require  continual  attention  and 
repairs.  In  every  particular  they  show  the  high  quality  that  marks  all  Western  Electric  products. 

Vour  dealer  ehould  be  able  to  thaw  you  a  complete  line  of  "'Hawthorn"  Fane,  '«a>['nn(M«>mcHr 
which  incladee  Deeh  and  Bracket  Fatte,  Ceiling  Fane  and  fane  for  ventilating  par-  ^  ^ 

poeee.  Ineiet  upon  ''Hawthorn,”  and  if  they  ctmnot  be  eecured  from  your  dealer,  * 
write  oar  neareet  houee  and  we  wiO  immediately  direct  yoa  to  a  nearby  dealer  wlm 
con  eupply  yoa.  Oar  Booklet  No.  7919,  may  be  had  for  the  aeking.  It  anil  prove 
helpfal  in  eelecting  the  beet  fan  for  your  uee. 

The  Western  Electric  Company  Furnishes  Equipment  hr  Erery  Electrical  Meed.  'ummemmaaima- 

Western  EtecTrJc  Company 


Kew  York. 

Philadelpfc^ 

Boston. 

Pittsburg, 

AtUnta. 


Chicago, 

lodianapoUa. 

Ciocinnati, 

Minneapolis. 


Manufacturers  of 
the  5,000,000 
"Bell”  Telephones 


Saint  Lonii, 
Kanus  City, 
Denver, 
Dallai. 
Omaha. 


San  Frandacn, 
Lot  Anceies, 
Seattle, 

Salt  LakcCily. 


Montreal  Toronto  WinnipeK  Vancoover  Antwerp  London  Berlin  Paris  Johannesburg  Sydney  Tokyo 


The  advertiaemenU  in  Everybody's  Magaxine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  i. 
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Sherwin-  Williams 

Paint  is  another  one  of  those  things  that  must  be 
ak  m  mLM  bought  upon  confidence  in  the  manufacturer 

jg  rather  than  upon  expert  knowledge  on  the  part 


IS.W.P.1 


Paint  is  another  one  of  those  things  that  must  be 
f  bought  upon  confidence  in  the  manufacturer 

#W  m  rather  than  upon  expert  knowledge  on  the  part 
'  of  the  purchaser. 

Sherwin-Williams’  Paint  is  prepared  according  to  the  soundest 
and  most  approved  ideas  in  paint  making.  Every  ingredient 
is  of  our  own  manufacture,  conforming  to  our  own  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  quality,  and  they  are  proportioned  according  to  formulas 
of  proved  correctness  and  exactness. 

Surely  you  would  hav  e  confidence  in  a  paint  so  made  and 
surely  you  would  have  confidence  in  the  statement  made  by  a 
house  that  has  been  making  paint  for  over  forty  years  and  one 
that  has  built  up  the  largest  paint  and  varnish  business  in  the 
w'orld  on  quality  products. 

The  booklet,  “Who  makes  the  best  paints  and  varnishes  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

Sherwin-Williams  Paints C-Varnishes 

Address  all  inquiries  to  The  Sherwin-Williams  Company,  60S  Canal  Road,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
In  Canada  to  6S«  Center  Street,  Montreal.  London  address :  7  Well  Court,  Queen  Street,  E.  C. 
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IT  adds  only  1%  to  the  cost  of  frame  buildings 
and  at  least  40%  to  their  warmth  in  winter 
and  comfort  in  summer. — It’s  a  strong  selling  point 
to  say  “  My  building  is  *  Linofelted.’  ” 

Send  for  our  New  Book 


Winterproof  and  Summerproof  ” 

This  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  contemplatins 
buildins.  every  architect  and  builder.  Write  us  for  it. 


STRAWBERRY  PUDDING  WITH 
FRUIT  SALAD 


4  to  6  persons.  H  oz.  (I  hcapins 
Instant  Powdered  Gelatine.  H 


Instant  Powdered  uciatine.  H  pint  (1  cup)  bOHins 
water,  juice  H  lemon.  6  ozs.  (K  cup)  sugar,  K  pint 
iia  cups)  mashed  strawberries,  some  seasonable  fruits. 

Dissolve  the  Gelatine  in  half  a  cupinl  of  the  boiling 
water,  add  lemon  juice,  su^ar  dissolved  in  remainder 
of  hot  water  and  strawberries  rubbed  through  a  sieve. 

Turn  into  a  wet  rinf  mold  and 
allow  to  become  lirm.  Turn 
out  when  set  and  fill  with  a 
mixture  of  seasonable  fruits, 
such  as  sliced  oranges,  ban¬ 
anas,  cherries,  and  pine¬ 
apples,  sweetened  with  sugar 
to  taste.  Serve  very  cold. 


«/^TTT,T7'nn  TNY  X  rr7>T  T  TKT/^O 


914  Fibre  Avenue 
Winona,  .  Minn. 

The  Philip  Carey  Co. 

Distributors,  CINCINNATI  W 

BrancKei  and  Warekauses  in  ^ 
all  tlu  large  ciiies  ^  the  U nited 
States^  Canada  and  Mexica, 


Sold  moorymhoro  in  rod,  whito 
and  blum  ehockorboard  boxos. 

THE  COX  GELATINE  CO., 

(U.  S.  Distributors  tor  J.  &  G.  Cox.  LM.) 
Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Dept  C,  100  Hudson  Street,  New  York. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  s. 


keep  THE  Heat 

INSIDE 


vfjWnJj EATING  a  house  m  winter  m 
I  [si  I  this  climate  is  a  costly  proposi- 
tion.  Building  paper  and  ^ck- 
plaster  are  unable  to  affdrd  suf- 
HmIb  heient  insulation  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  a  la^e  percentage  of  heat  through 
walls.  The  .niodefh,' "most  ^efficient  and 
economical  .niethod'  of'  retaining'  heat  in 
winter  or  excluding*  it  in'  summer  is  to  in¬ 
sulate  walls  with  the  same  .material  that 
has  proven  wonderfully  successful  in 
30,000  refrigerator  cars  and  thousands  of 
buildings  over  the  country-^ - 

T  INOFELT  is  .  a  flax .  fibre  building  quilt,  put 
■  lip"-  in  ’  rcdls  like  building  paper  and  applied 
by  the  same  labor  Easy  to  handle,  odorless,  and, 
by  test,' 


A  New  Edition 

of  the 

COX  MANUAL 

of  Gelatine  Cookery 

is  now  ready.  A  complimentary  copy  will  be 
mailed  post  free  upon  receipt  of  your  name 
and  address.  Send  for  it  This  manual  con¬ 
tains  more  than  200  recipes  for  dainty  and 
delicious  desserts,  savories,  salads,  puddings, 
invalids’  dishes,  etc.  They  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  an  expert  in  cookery  who  thoroughly 
understands  the  innumerable  ways  in  which 
this  superior  gelatine  may  be  used. 

Cox’s  Gelatine  dissolves  instantly  in  boiling 
water— requires  no  waiting,  no  soaking. 
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Insure  Ag2unst  a  Dull  Va 

Pack  a  Remington  .22  Repeater  in  your  grip 
and  half  a  dozen  boxes  of  UMC  .22  shorts. 


Did  you  ever  go  to  a  much  advertised  summer  resort  and  find  yourself  in  a  picturesque 
spot  with  nothing  to  do>  Idleness  is  not  a  reaeation;  you  reqiure  a  pleasurable  diver¬ 
sion.  You  will  take  no  chances  and  find  entertainment  a  plenty  this  summer  if  you  take 
a  Remington  .22  Repeater.  There  is  no  more  enjoyable  recreation  than  target  shoot¬ 
ing  for  either  novice  or  professional,  provided  your  gun  and  ammimition  are  right 

The  RemingtoD  .22  Cal.  Repeater  it  the  right  gun;  in  every  minute  detail  a  Remington  pro¬ 
duct,  it  meatutet  up  to  the  full  itandaid*  of  Remington  production  which  stand  for  the  best 
N  in  arms  manufacture.  A  Remington  Idea  gun — solid  breech,  hammerless,  take-down — you 

I  can  clean  the  barrel  from  the  breech — another  Remington  feature. 

UMC  is  the  right  ammunition  as  shown  by  the  winiungs  of  1909.  A  good  marksman 
should  select  his  ammunition  as  carefully  as  his  gun.  You  carmot  do  better  than  accept  the 
k  judgment  of  the  professional  shooters,  the  maiority  of  whose  winnings  are  made 

^  with  UMC  ammunition. 

UMC  cartridges  are  made  for  your  gun— Remington  or  any 
other  make  and  any  calibre. 

UMC  GUARAXTER—Kote  our  guarantee  on  the  box,  which  not  only  guarantees  the 
cartridges  but  also  standard  arms  to  the  full  extent  of  the  maker's  guarantee. 

UMC  and  Remington — the  perfect  shooting  combination. 


SAME  OWNERSHIP  SAME  MANAGEMENT 

SAME  STANDARD  OF  QUAUTY 

The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co.  The  Remington  Arms  Co. 

Bridgeport.  Conn.  Uion,  N.  Y. 

Agency,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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CENTRAL 

lEALTfi 


y  For  the 
'Q  Large  or  Small 


Investor 


An  Accumulative  Bond 

of  the  New  York  Central  Realty  Co.  for  $1 ,000  maturing  in  ten  years, 
costs:— $71 .57  per  year;  $36.32  semi-armually;  $18.30  quarterly. 

It  may  be  surrendered  at  any  time  after  two  years  for  the  full  amount 
of  all  payments  made,  with  interest. 

It  earns  Six  per  cent  for  every  dollar  invested  for  every  day  invested, 
compounded  annually  to  maturity. 

The  Coupon  Gold  Bond 

of  the  New  York  Central  Realty  Co.  is  sold  in  multiples  of  $1 00  at  par. 

It  pays  Six  per  cent  interest  by  coupons  attached,  payable  semi-annu¬ 
ally  at  the  offices  of  the  Company. 

It  may  be  surrendered  at  any  time  after  two  years  for  full  principal 
and  interest. 

These  Bonds  are  Backed 

by  the  assets  of  this  Company,  which  are  four  times  greater  than  its 
Bond  Liability,  and  are  invested  in  Constantly  Appreciating  Real 
Estate  in  and  adjacent  to  New  York  City. 

If  you  wish  to  make  your  Capital  work,  huy  a  Coupon  Bond.  If 
you  wish  your  work  to  make  Capital,  buy  an  Accumulatioe  Bond. 


Assets  $2,431,370.19.  SHrplas  $1,327,706.81.  Send  far  Ike  6^  EXPONENT  —  It  is  free. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  REALTY  COMPANY 

1328  BROADWAY  Suite  1167  NEW  YORK 


The  edvertieemenU  in  Everybody’*  M< 


iine  ere  indeed.  Turn  to 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 
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A  Single  Blade 
Shaved  Mr.  IngersoU  2  Ye2urs 


Mr.  C.  H.  IngersoU, 
member  of  the  firm  of 
Robt.  H.  IngersoU  &  Bro., 
makers  of  the  weU-known 
IngersoU  Dollar  Watch, 
permits  us  to  publish  the 
foUowing: 

“After  several  years’ 
trial  of  the  Autc^trop 
Safety  Razor,  I  have  de¬ 
cided  that  it  b  aU  right, 
finding  it  preferable  to 
strop  a  blade  than  to 
change  it.  1  find  that  very 
few  blades  are  needed. 
Have  used  my  present 
blade  nearly  two  years.  I 
also  find  it  extremely  sim¬ 
ple  to  strop  or  clean,  and 
your  claims  for  its  shaving 
accomplishments  are  fuUy 
justifi^.” 

Try  It  Fr«e 
(DmIms  Raad  This,  Too) 

No  dealer  can  lose  any¬ 
thing  by  seUing  AutoStrop 
Safety  Razors  on  30  da)rs' 
free  triaL  If  he  should 
have  any  razor  returned, 
we  exchange  it  or  refund 
him  his  cost. 


Therefore,  don’t  be  timid  about  asking 
a  dealer  to  seU  you  an  AutoStrop  Safety 
Razor  on  trial.  He’s  glad  to  do  it.  It’s 
profit  in  his  cash  register. 


RllBR 

Quickpiandy 

G^at 


Men  who  “do  things”  act — act  qukk. 
No  delay.  No  procrastination. 

Don’t  wait  to  caU  on  your  dealer.  ’Phone 
or  write  him  to  send  you  an  AutoStrcq> 
Safety  Razor  now. 


You  want  a  razor  that 
automatically  strops  itself 
to  barber  sharpness,  with¬ 
out  removing  olade. 

Consists  ^  heavUy  sil¬ 
ver-plated  self-stropping 
razor,  12  fine  blades  and 
horsehide  strop  in  smaU 
handsome  case. 

Price  $5,  which  is  your 
total  shaving  expense  for 
years,  as  one  blade  often 
lasts  six  months  to  a  year. 

Our  Free  Booklet  Will 
Help  You 

Thousands  of  men  have 
found  that  “The  Slaughter 
of  the  Innocents"  puts 
an  end  to  their  shaving 
troubles.  WiU  you  keep 
on  having  100,  aoo,  365 
shaving  troubles  per  year, 
or  will  you  send  for  our 
booklet  now  while  you’re 
thinking  about  it  ? 

Aut^tsopSaxety  Ra¬ 
zor  Co.,  343  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York;  *33  Coristine 
Bldg.,  Montr^;  61  New 
Oxford  Street,  I^ndon. 


FAR  QUICKER,  HANDIER  THAN  A  NO-STROPPING  RAZOR 


Strops,  Shaves,  Qeans 
without  Detaching  Blade 


riiu  in  Everybody's  iipK»iisie  aie  ituU.xcd.  Turn  to 


UNDERWEAR  . 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


We  uki  Ceafertalile,  Sobstiatial  Hoeses  that  are  Portable,  Artistic,  inexpensive  and  Dnrabie. 

BewxitifuQv  fiolshtd.  Made  of  best  material.  Absolutely  water-proof.  Shipped  in  sections  any* 
where.  Anyone  can  erect  them — no  skilled  labor  required.  Delirered  Imnievliately.  Children’s 
Portable  Playhouses  and  Garages  for  one  or  two  cars.  Srad  for  illustrated  folder  No.  1. 

N«w  York  Portoblo  BunKOlow  Co.  PouKhkoopolo  Now  York 


cloth  must  be  right  or  the  suit  is  not  right. 

To  be  sure  of  long  wear,  correctness  of  pattern  and  permanency  of  coloring 
insist  on  selecting  fabrics  having  this  mark  stamped  on  the  back.  It  assures 
satisfaction  to  you  and  to  your  tailor. 

You  can  distinguish  g;ood  cloth  from 
bad  through  our  booklet,  “Standish 
Worsteds,  Plymouth.”  W rite  for  it  to- 
day,  mentioning  your  tailor’s  name 
and  address. 

THE  ST  ANDISH  WORSTED  CO. 

Plymouth,  Msus. 


TANDISH 


Tht 

Tradt  /tart 
am  Ika  Cloik 


PLYMOUTH 
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/Twokmdsof 

oxford  laces  in  one 

Narrow  and  tubular  in  the  centre  to  slide  freely 
througfh  the  eyelets  and  give  strength  where  needed. 
^ .  Broad  and  flat  at  the  ends  to  tie  into  a  neat, 
shapely  bow  without  crushing. 


Qxf <Htl  Laces 


patented  May  7. 1907 

M  not  only  combine  the  best  features  of  flat  and  tubular  laces  without  any  of  their 
^defects,  but  wear  longer  than  two  pairs  of  ordinary  laces— every  pair 

'  guaranteed  3  montha 

AD  pure  ailk,  and  tipped  with  patented  tips  tkat  are  faat  in  color  and  won't  come  off. 

as  ceaSa  par  pair  in  black,  tan,  and  oxblood— for  men’a  and  women’s  oxiordi.  Every  pair  in  a 
aealed  box.  At  all  shoe  and  dry-BOoda  atorea,  and  haberdaahert. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Nafaakomi,  we’ll  send  them  on  receipt  of  price.  Write  ua  anyway  for 
illustrated  booklet  which  shows  our  complete  line  of  shoe  laces,  including  our  *’N  F  MF*  tubulv  Mccs 
for  high  shoes.  Caaraatiad  6  mawths. 

Nufasbond  Shoe  Lace  Com  Oaot,  c,  WurmB.  ru. 


lesaaaa . 


REIS 


Just  keep  on  wearing  the  STYLE  of 
SUMMER  UNDERWEAR  that  suits 
you  best,  the  FABRIC  that  pleases 
you  most. 

But  remember  this:  without  one  penny 


wear  that  is 


GUARANTEED 

if  you  insist  upon  that  which  bears  the 
REIS  LABEL. 

A  pecfect  PIT  in  every  Mnmer  Ubrk  1  If  your  denier  cnnnoC  vupply  you.  i 
nunttyle.  Shirts.l><nwen.UnionSnlts;  I  bis  name  and  your  addreaa  forai 


Shirts  with  regular  or  short  sleeves. 
Coot  Shirts,  Athletic  fslesvclew)  Shirts, 
Regular,  Stout  or  Knee  Drawers. 


of  THE  MOST  COMPREHENSIVE 

MENS  SUMMER  UNDERWEAR 
BOOKLET  ever  printed. 


ROBERT  REIS  &  CO..  Dept  E.  5M-5«2  Broadway,  New  Yoilc 


The  advertiaementa  in  Bvarybody’a  Mapaanr  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 
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Summer  Underwear 

FOR  MEN  FOR  BOYS  ; 

After  the  bath,  "Porotkiut"  is  particularly  re- 
freshii^.  The  open  texture  lets  ait  teach  your 
body-  retaint  the  cooling  sensation  of  the  bath. 

Wear  Porosknit,  eith«  in  two-piece  or  union 
style,  and  you'll  know  true  comfort. 

Insist  on  This  Label 


On  Only  Genuine  Porosknit 

FOR  MEN  „  Any  ^le  FOR  BOYS 

esrfeo  Shirts  snd  Drswas  OeS« 

pel  gsimenl 

Aay  Slyls  Uassa  Saits,  $1.00  far  Mca;  50c  far  Beys 
Bup  fnm  year  regular  dealer 
^  fV rMs  as  now  for  HanJeotttelu  llluelroted  Booklet 
CkalMis  Kaittiat  Ca..  «  Wsthk«tsa  St..  AasterJsa.  N.Y. 


25  cents  .  ^ 
50  cents 

For  wear  with  knee  or 
full-length  drawers — 
absolutely  flat  at  every 
point  of  contact — cool, 
light,  sanitary,  and 
comfortable,  how¬ 
ever  put  on  the  leg. 


Pioneer  Sespentjer  (90. 


At  dealers  or 
we  maul  them 

No  metal  in  contact 
with  the  skin,  no 

pad  to  heat  the  leg,  no 
thick,  heavy  clumsy  but¬ 
tons.  The  grip  stands 
away — your  pencil  will 
easily  slip  beneath  it. 


ESXXBUSIIED  IS77  Philadelphia 
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lip  on  a  ROXFORX) 
Garment — 


Sec  how  easily  it  Roes  on — how  well  It  fits.  That’s  comfort  for 
you.  Roxford  is  full  cut.  It  fits.  No  binding  or  chafing. 

You  can  get  Roxford  in  the  new  styles— knee  drawers,  short- 
sleeve  or  sleeveless  shirts  without  buttons.  Made  of  good 
long-wearing  balbriggan — absorbs  perspiration  and  pre¬ 
vents  chilling.  Dc^  not  shrink — fits  after  months  of 
wear  and  washing.  There’s  a  little  book  on 

Roxford  Underwear 

For  Men  and  Boys.  It  tells  about  this  great  improvement 
in  masculine  undergarments.  Send  for  it  before  you  pur¬ 
chase  your  Spring  underwear.  It’s  well  worth  writing  for. 

Loag-slecYe  shirts  RMed  and  flat  nnioa  suits 

Short-sleeve  shirts  Aakle-lenctk  drawers 

Sleeveless  shirts  (no  buttons)  Knee-len^  drawers 

Short-sleeve  shirts  (so  buttons)  Short-stout  drawers 


Roxford  Knitting  Company,  Dept  Q,  Philadelphia 


DONT  TAKE!! 

anr  “JUST  AS  GOOD"  if  you  want 

Gonunon-Sense" Suspenders 


Ask  Sor  it  by  name  when  you  buy 
Men's  Ready-to-wear  Garments. 

SOnSETTg  laths  Meal snwrisbrie.  It  is  dia- 
tiaeltva,  eomfortsbls.  eooL 
Looks  Uke  rich  silk  poasM, 
bntismaartiBMBadarsbie. 

Laadlaa  Baaafaetarers  of 
Hwa’s  roady-to-wesr  ammionU 
srsuaiiicSOIESETTEfor  h 


Wmm'*  Skirt  WaUis.  Me. 

80IBSETTE  is  fashionaMe, 
yaC  iaexpensiTe— costs  but  a 
third  as  much  as  silk,  yot  looks 
fully  as  rich.  Repeated  lannd- 
eriaf  will  not  dim  its  color. 
By  the  yard  in  over  60  shades 
at  all  retail  stores. 

LmihrtkbUU 
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50c  Per  Pair 
for  Pure  Silk 


Hose 

of  cotton  lisle  or  coarse  yams  when 
you  can  buy  genuine  silk  half-hose 
at  50c? 

Phoenix 
Pure  Silk  Hose 

are  genuine  silk — every  thread  is  guaranteed  to  be  ! 
the  purest  cocoon  silk — heel,  toe,  top  and  body.  I 
The  heels  and  toes  are  reinforced  by  our  exclusive  i 
Duo-Weve  process,  imparting  remarkable  wearing 
qualities. 

Phoenix  Silk  Half-Hose  are  seamless.  They  are 
the  first  genuine  cocoon  silk  half-hose  to  sell  at 
50c.  The  purchase  of  the  silk  output  of  several 
mills  enables  us  to  reduce  manufacturing  cost. 

The  exquisite,  light,  soft,  lustrous  texture  of  i 
Phoenix  Silk  Hose  is  a  decided  contrast  with  the  i 
hard,  coarse,  common  hose  of  mixed  yarns  that 
sell  at  the  same  price. 

Phoenix  Silk  Hose  are  not  mercerized  cotton,  or 
silk  and  cotton  mixed,  but  every  pair  is  guaranteed 
pure  silk  throughout. 

Ask  your  dealer  first  for  Phoenix  Hose, 

but,  if  not  easily  obtainable,  we  will  All  your  order 
direct  and  give  you  an  absolute  guarantee  that 
every  thread  of  these  socks  is  pure  silk,  or  money 
refunded. 

A  trial  will  convince  you  of  the  excellent  wearing 
qualities  of  Phoenix  Silk  Hose.  You  will  never 
go  back  to  common  hose  when  you  can  get  pure 
silk  ones  like  the  Phoenix  for  50c  a  pair. 

Can  be  had  in  the  following  colors:  black,  tan, 
maroon,  green,  grey,  taupe,  burgundy,  navy  and 
helio.  Six  pairs,  plain  or  assorted  colors,  in 
handsome  box,  prepaid  $3.00,  or  50c  per  pair — 
sold  with  a  positive  guarantee  for  wear.  If  not  as 
represented  money  will  be  refunded.  State  size 
and  color  wanted. 

Phoenix  Pure  Silk  Knitted  Neck¬ 
ties  to  match  hose,  50c  each. 

All  SilK.  Pure  SilK 
and  Nothing  But  Silk 


Hose 


Phoenix  Knitting  works 

249  Broadway  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

You'll  want  Phoenix  Mufflers  next  Fall 


j  QVALITyKNlT 

V/;SDBRWEARr 


Chic,  dainty  and  durable.  Unequalled  in  ded^, 
fo  and  hnith.  Pure  sterilized  white  garments,  made 
in  a  sun-flooded  plant,  by  clean  operators,  on  the 
latest  and  beat  machines. 

Elegant  fahtics  with  fine  intritihle  ribs— fabrics 
made  by  no  other  manufacturer.  Garments  of  finest 
Sea  Islwd  Cotton,  bikhed  in  pure  silk  costing  $6.50 
per  pound.  Cheaper  mades,  too,  equally  desirable 
and  as  painstakingly  made  and  finished.  New  garments 
for  men,  too.  Most  complete  line  for  men.  women, 
mistes  and  children  made  by  anyone,  anywhere. 

**  Quality -Knit  and  Quality  Fit” 

Make  in  Union  Suits  and  two-piece  suits 
for  women  and  children.  Union  Suits 
■<w  men.  Also  infants*  skirts  and  bands ; 
sdk,  wool  and  cotton. 

Would  you  like  to  tee  how  we  finish  garments  for 
women,  misses  and  children)  If  so,  fill  out  the  coupon 
below  and  we  will  tend  samples  of  crochet  finish  and ^ 
tome  mleresdng  facts  about  laundering  underwear 

The  William  Carter  Co. 

Sole  Manulactiiren 

68  Main  St.  V''* 

Needham  Heights, 

Mast.  * 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


Do  You 
Merely  Brush 
Your  teeth 


Do  You 

REALLY 


CLEAN 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


^  Wind- 

Roughened  Complexions 
are  prevented  or  relieved  by  the 


prevented  or  relieved  oy  uie 
application  of  soothing,  healing 

VASELINE 

COLD  CREAM 


There  u  only  one  tooth  brush  that 
cleans  the  teeth  in  the  way  your 
dentist  will  tell  you  they  should 
be  cleaned. 

This  brush  is  the  “Pro-phyJac-tic.” 

It  is  the  only  scientific  tooth  brush.  It 
is  made  to  clean  the  teeth  quickly  and 
thoroughly.  The  cunred  handle  gives 
perfect  access  to  all  parts  of  the  mouth. 
The  tufted  bristles  the 


IN  CONVENIENT,  SANITARY 
PURE  TIN  TUBES 

(Contain  No  Lead) 

Different  from  others  in  that  its 
base  is  V aseline,  which  is  entirely 
mineral  and  cannot  turn  rancid 
or  decompose. 

So  wonderfully  absorbed  by  the 
pores,  it  cleanses,  heals  and 
beautifies;  its  daily  use  insuring 
a  clear,  healthy  skin. 

Thia  is  but  one  of  the  twelve  VaseUne  preparations 
that  together  form  a  safe  and  convenient  medicine 
chest  for  the  treatment  of  all  the  little  accidents 
and  ailments  prevalent  in  every  family. 

WRITE  for  our  FREE  VASELINE  BOOK 
it  tells  you  of  tbs  special  uses  tor 
Cmptiewm  VassKaa  Pessads  VsssHas 

VaMUna  Caanpheratsd  Crsam  Wkka  VsuHas 
Carbelatad  Vsssllas  Caamhoratad  Vasaliaa 

Maatkolatad  VasaSaa  Baratad  Vasaliaa 

VaiaKaa  Qaida  af  Zinc  Patfaaisd  Whila  Vasaliaa 

Vasaliaa  Cold  Craass  Vasaliaa  Cawphor  lea 

CHESEBROUCH  MFC.  CO. 
Proprietors  of  Every  **  Vaseline"  Product 
34  State  Si,  New  York 


Ideal)  hetwttn  the  teeth— the  placet  is 
where  decay  begins.  The  extra  high  I S 
tufts  at  the  end  reach  fori  of  the  |3 
teeth.  The  beveled  tapered  end  hat  no  V 
edges  or  comers  to  bruise  or  cut  the  | 
gums  or  mouth.  Each  Pro-phy-lac-tic,  li 
when  bung  on  its  hook,  quickly  dries  If 
and  is  always  dean.  (It  is  most  unsani-  f 
tary  to  keep  tooth  brushes  in  turn-  / 

biers  or  receptades).  The  indi-  / 

vidual  ydlow  box  assures  an  / 

antiseptically  dean  brush,  ster- 
ilixed  at  the  factory. 

The  aasM  **Pria-nAy>lnc>dc** 
|^aaraaraes^>M  •  hrasA  mt 

3  styles.  3  sizes,  3  bristle  tez- 
lures.  Prices  2S.  and  40  cents.  ^JUU^  B 
Sold  by  dmsgists  and  dealers  in  H 

toilet  articles.  We  will  supply 
dire^  if  not  obtainable  f 

Our fm  book"' TtothTnUm”  / 

k  north  urtUotf^.  / 

FLORENCE  MFC.  CO. 

167Pine  Street,  Florence,  Mesa.,  U.S.A> 

Sale  aaken  oi  Fn  pby.|ic.<ic  Tooth.  Hair.  MiUtary. 
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This  Gas  Mantle  Brightens 

a  Million  Homes 


A  million  gas  consumers  know  that  the  maximum  ol  light,  the  maximum  of 
wear  and  the  ideal  light  for  the  eyes  are  found  together  only  in  the  marvelous 

Lindsay  Tungsten  Gas  Mantle 


You  Get  the  Beautiful  Free  Light,  Too 


To  introduce  the  Lindsay  Tungsten  Mantle  as  quickly  as  possible  into 
another  million  homes,  we  are  offering  a  beautiful  Lindsay  No.  5  light, 
complete,  with  artistically  etched  globe  and  Lindsay  Tungsten  Mantle, 
as  a  premium  for  the  lids  from  twelve  Lindsay  Tungsten  Mantle  boxes 
and  ten  cents  to  cover  postage  and  packing.  Many  people  are  buying 
the  mantles  in  dozen  lots  so  as  to  get  their  first  light  at  once. 


It  is  made  of  a  specially  thick  and  strong 
fibre,  specially  treated ;  and  because  of  this 
fact  it  will  outlast  several  ordinary  mantles. 

It  will  not  shrink  up  with  use — a  common 
mantle  fault. 

Its  light  is  soft  and  pleasant  —  the  most 
sensitive  eyes  will  not  he  affected  by  it — yet 
the  illumination  is  extraordinarily  powerful. 


Although  we  make  the  best  mantles  possi¬ 
ble  for  the  price,  to  retail  at  fifteen,  twenty 
and  twenty-five  cents,  we  say  frankly  that 
the  Lindsay  Tungsten  at  thirty  cents  repre¬ 
sents  real  mantle  economy. 

Get  just  one  mantle  from  your  dealer  and 
prove  it  for  yourself. 


DEALERS  ~  If  not  supplied  with  Lindsay  ¥  *  J  good  dealers  can  supply  the  Lindsay 

Tungsten  Gas  Mantles,  write  us  at  once.  We  J^|DQ§3Y  f  ^0ITlD3nV  Tungsten  Gas  Mantle.  If  yours  can’t,  send 

want  the  local  dealer  ererywhere  to  get  hit  *7  0  r  your  order  direct,  mentioning  his  name, 

proper  share  of  this  enormous  business.  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  Lindsay  Mantles  fit  all  burners.  (12) 


$2,  $3  and  $4  Sizes 

Guaranteed  One  Year 
Will  Last  Five 


A  Shower  Bath 

Through  the  Brush 

'  I  'HE  KnickrrlMxker  Fountain  Spraybrush  gives  an  invigorating 
Shower  Bath,  a  thorough  Massage  and  an  ideal  Shami>oo. 
Attaches  to  any  faucet,  made  of  the  best  India  rubber.  The  hun¬ 
dreds  of  fine  rubber  "  teeth,"  through  which  the  water  showers,  get 
the  dirt  out  as  nothing  else  can.  prevent  pimples,  and  all  blemishes 
caused  by  clogged  pores.  Saves  time  and  strength,  insures  smooth, 
healthy  skin  and  good  circulation. 


Knickerbocker  Fountain 
Spray  brush  on  10  Days*  Trial 

Sold  by  all  leading  dealers.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
If  you  can't  get  the  Spraybrush,  semi  us  your  dealer’s  name 
and  t>,  $3  or  $4,  for  lante.  medium  or  small  size.  We  will 
send  direct  to  you,  prepaid,  on  10  days'  trial. 

The  Progress  Company 

42(  Rand-McNally  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Descriptive  Booklet 
Sent  FREE 
Use  the 
Coupon 
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Exact  Tints 
From  Pure 
White  Lead 
Paint 


ONLY  by  mixing:  paint  to 
order  can  all  gradations 
of  tint  be  obtained. 

4  One  advantagfe  of 
using:  pure  white  lead 
and  linseed  oiL  and 
tinting:  the  paint  at  the  time  of 
making:,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 


most  minute  variations  of  color 
may  be  secured*  Another  ad¬ 
vantage  is  the  permanency  of 
these  tints.  They  will  not  fade 


or  wash  out. 


4  Furthermore,  any  kind  of  finish 
may  be  secured  with  pure  white 
lead  paint  by  chang:ing:  the  liquid 
constituents  (oil,  turpentine  or 
varnish),  giving:  dull,  g:lossy  or 
enamel  surfaces. 


Q  For  all  painting:,  interior  or  ex¬ 
terior,  specify  pure  white  lead 
(‘^Dutch  Boy  Painter"  trade 
mark).  The  "Dutch  Boy  Paint¬ 
er"  is  the  g^iaranty  of  white 
lead  purity  and  reliability. 

4  Send  for  our  "Dutch  Boy  Paint 
Adviser  No.  £  "  and  learn  why 
pure  white  lead  paint,  mixed 
fresh  with  pure  linseed  oil  at  the 
time  of  painting:,  is  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  and  most  economical  paint 
to  use.  Booklets  on  home  dela¬ 
tion  and  landscape  g:ardening: 
included.  All  free. 


Our  Pure  White  Lead  (“Dutch  Boy 
Painter"  trade  mark)  in  now  packed 
in  Bteel  ke^a,  dark  gun-metal  finish, 
instead  of  in  oak  kegs  as  heretofore. 


National  Lead  Company 

An  o0itx  In  each  nf  ihn  following  cWes; 

New  York  Boitoa  Buffalo  Gndniiad  OeveUiKl 
Qitcaio  St.  Louit 
Gohn  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  PMadfIplws) 

(Nabooal  Lead  and  OS  Company,  Pitubuigh) 


ifroin  the  ffonie 
-^fofhe  School 


Insist 

on  Clean  School  Walls 

It  Is  raarntlal  that  school  walls  as  well  as 
home  walls  be  beautiful  as  well  as  sanitary. 
Your  child  spends  many  hours  In  the  school 
room.  Insist  that  the  walls  of  the  school  as 
well  as  the  home  are  tinted  with 

AhibwttiiB 

Use  Sanitary  WUl  Ciatiiif 

They  will  be  lafer;  they  will  not  produce  h 
eye  atrun.  nor  breed  dlaeaae — they  will  be 
harmonlouB,  Inexpensive  and  beautiful. 

Write  for  School  Hyeioao  and  tho  Ala- 
bastino  Bo^ — FKEE.  Sowd  ws  your  School 
Dirocter’t  Baaao — attowd 
to  this  today  plaaso. 

Alubstetine  Co. 

904  Graadvilla  Road 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 


The  Field 
Glasses  tha 
are  Guaranteed 


When  you  buy  ordaiary  Fidd  Glasses, 
you  get  no  real  guarantee  at  all — you  mu 
rely  entirely  upon  your  own  judgment 

^TCO 

Binoculary’ 

make  Field  Glam  bimng  absolutely  safe,  because 
mey  are  sold  on  a  guarantee  of 
'Satisfaction,  New  Glass  or 
Money  Back'— a  Guarantee 
that  protects  you  fully- 

Foot  atyles.  each  the  mast  powerful 
al  the  Dfice : 

PERPLEX  SSS  ap 
AUTOCRAT  $33 
SIMPLEX  $2S 
DUPLEX  SIS  up 

ff  DO  local  dealer  caa  ihow  them 
write  us  for  Catalog  29  and 
der  direct. 

Americao 
Thermo-Ware  Co. 

I  Wama  Oi..  V*w  Tark 


m 
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Your  Greatest  Help  in 


Reducing  the  Cost  ot  Living 


H  •  refrigerator  that  will  keep  your  food  neah  and 
pure  with  the  least  tiouble  and  the  least  expense  for  ice. 


Bolm  Syphon  Kefrlgerators 

lined  with  Genuine  White  Porcelain  Enamel — not  paint 
— are  the  easiest  to  keep  sweet  and  clean.  Wlplnsr  with  a 
moist  cloth  Is  the  only  labor.  Much  so-called  enamel  Is 
merely  enamel  paint,  has  not  the  ylossy  surface  of  gen¬ 
uine  porcelain  enamel,  and  In  a  short  time  discolors, 
cracks  and  peals  off  Into  the  provisions. 

llohn  Syphon  Refrluerators  use  the  least  Ice  and  keep 
food  absolutely  fresh  and  uncontaminated  because  they 
are  built  with  perfect  Insulation  to  keep  out  the  heat  and 
perfect  air  circulation  to  keep  the  Inside  dry  and  cool. 
A  wet  cloth  hun?  In  the  proylslon  chamber  will  dry  more 
quickly  than  In  the  outside  air.  Remember.  It  Is  damp¬ 
ness  which  spoils  food,  melts  your  Ice,  and  makes  your 
refrigerator  unsanitary. 

The  health  of  your  entire  household  depends  on  the  re¬ 
frigerator  you  keep  your  milk  and  butter  and  meat  and 
vetretables  In.  Therefore,  you  ought  to  know  exactly 
how  It  Is  constructed. 


Send  for  oitr  Illustrated  Catalof'  telling 
•what  everyone  should  know  about  re¬ 
frigerators,  for  their  health's  sake. 


Sold  By  The  Responsible  Dealers 


use  This  Margin  To  Send  For  Catalog 


is  its  unii.siiallv  hea\*y  pujte 
1 1  wliH'h  nuike>  Coniimimtv  Silvt't 
A/  li)t)k  St)  well  .ind  wf.ir  sti  well 

O  Te.i,spt)()tis, 

It  \inif  I icdlcn 


( )N  E I  DA  COMM  UN  ri  -X  i  i  d 

()NF.ID.\,N\ 


White  Enamel  Refrigerator  Co. 

ST.  PAUI.  MINN..  U.  S.  A. 

New  York  Store.  H.  S.  Parks.  Pr«»rictor.  »  West  42b«I  Street 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  wrrite  to  advertisers. 
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Use  Paint  made  with  Oxide  of  Zinc 


THE  PAINT  TEST  FENCES 


At  Atlantic  City,  Pittsburgh  and  Fargo  were  erected  to  test  the  dur¬ 
ability  of  all  kinds  of  paint. 

In  every  case  the  most  durable  paints  have  been  those  containing 

OXIDE  OF  ZINC. 

Does  your  paint  contain  Oxide  of  Zinc  ? 


Oxide  of  Zinc  is  unalterable  even  The  New  Jersey  ZincCo. 

We  do  not  grind  Zinc  in  oil.  A  list  o(  manuiachirert  o(  Oxide  o(  Zinc  Paina  mailed  free  on  request 
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BISHOP  XtPIDS  QUAUTY  and  STYLE 

We  sell  this  beautiful.  Ornuioe  all>braM  Ded*  Colonial  Style. 
Direct  to  joii  for  $19.50. 

We  ship  It  On  Approval  and  Prepay  Freight  to  all  points 
east  of  MtaaissippI  River  and  north  of  Tennessee  line,  allowing  freight 
that  far  to  points  beyond.  Or,  we  will  send  the  Bed  with  guarantertl 
Springs  and  Cotton-leH  Mattrens  complete  for  $29.50,  (worth  |60.M). 
Our  tremendous  output  and  quick  cash  sales  direct  from  the  **  World's 
Furniture  Center'*  make  our  lov^rices  possible. 

If  you  don*t  find  thin  Bed  nupeiior  to  bedn  nold  elne^ 
where  at  double  our  prices,  nena  It  back  at  our  expense 
and  we  will  refund  your  money.  It  is  full  site  double  Bed.  4  ft. 
6  in.  wide,  by  6  ft.  4  in.  long,  with  heavy  2*ln.  continuous  nilars — vonr 
choice  of  Bright  or  **  Satin"  finUh-'botb  guaranteed  for  10  years.  WHh 

BISHOP'S  BOOK  OF  CORRECT  STYLES 

you  may  furnish  your  home  throughout  at  once  or  gradually,  from  time 
to  time,  being  sure  of  artistic  and  harmonious  rrsuhs. 

F*r  aiMy  TfUrg  thooikM*  ot  diaeriw iMthir  buyer*  Wre  trtvcM  far  Www  ■biiUTMH 
hi  0ru4  n»pt4s  t«  «▼*  momtj  **4  fpt  howr-f«raid4iif  WfytKn*  fm  thr  norrm  wf 
thnar  vb«  eaaaot  exu.  «*  bar*  i«a^  Mr  baadrew*  aa4  iratraetlr*  ronvrcuo  or 
raam.  It  ewiUln*  e*lar*d  ptatr*  •#  artbtWny  fainMwd  r««aw  hi  aod  wdrra 

*tTt*«.  tbow*  c  WTWit  ■ba4«*  •r  Malar  0r»r4  >af*4i  taieb**.  lUasIrate*  ••4  4*rrrib«* 
•rrr  M*  tboa*aad  etrla*  ef  4*pra4*bl*  fUraitafa. 

Wg  wiUi  aar»  vat*  u.*aaw*TS  nonn.  ra*(a(e  said.  If  yM  wU  irlwi  SS  erata  t* 
■b*w  year  iaSataU.  Tb*  II  raata  bmj  be  4*4artr4  5*ai  yMr  arder.  Ifyaa  daa't  tbiak 
the  bwk  a  Carrart  OaUa  I*  faraitarr  hayiag,  tead  H  lark  ea4  ve  will  rrfaad  year 
a»«arr  aad  (b*  gaUaf*  yaa  aay  la  t*tara‘w  h.  n  n«a  far  tbe  b^  a*«  *a4  OCT  tns 
arggnr  af  blgb  gaalHy  at  Diiaet  prleaa.  IMbraaret,  aay  Oraad  RayUa  Bank. 

BISHOP  FURNITURE  COMPANY 
24*36  Ionia  Street  Grand  Rapidn,  Mich. 


Every  Day  -  A  Day  of  Rest 

Nearly  every  Umlly  spends  lour  or  hve  months  of  llieir  lives 
either  on  the  porch  or  on  the  hwn.  Some  homes  liaie  a 
father  ora  mother  well  advanced  in  years,  who  are  compelled 
to  spend  day  after  day  In  their  chair ;  others  may  be  confined  tlir^gh 
sickness  or  accident— give  them  more  comfort.  Ot  them  an  *  Old 
,  Hickory  **  chair  and  let  them  enjoy  that  elastic*  spritigy  feeling— hkr 
the  gentle  sway  of  the  young  tree  Hnelf. 

No  home  h  too  rich  or  too  poor  to  have  an 

'  OLD  HICKORY 

chair,  settee,  swing  or  table.  If  your  **  bones  ache.*'  or  you  have 
that  **  tired  feeling,"  then  team  what  comfort  renlly  b  by  sitting  m 
an  **  Old  Hickory "  chair.  Then  you  will  know  what  an  EASY 
L  CHAIR  is.  You'll  know  what  it  b  to  enjoy  that  gentle.  sifHngy 
feeling  no  other  clinir  can  give.  You'll  Hke  It  for  its  artistic  and 
rustic  simplicity— dts  comfortable  breath  of  tlie  woods.  TRAOC 
t  It's  no  wonder  that  Andrew  Jackson  liked 

his  chair  so  well  dial  they  nkknamed  him  n|PfR.nOI^ 
L  **OidHkkory.'*  nor  bitany  wonderthatwe 

r  Mj  aeflh  should  adopt  **Oid  Hickory"  as  ourtrade- 
1  >  mark,  which  we  burn  into  every  piece  of 

M  ■HMM  furniture  we  make.  Everywhere  you  go,  in  mark 
M  the  country  or  town,  you  will  find  "Old  Hickory"  iumi- 

fl  \  ^^  7  adding  its  charm  and  beauty  to  porch,  lawn  or  It- 
I  brary  by  its  simple  touch  oi nature.  We  have  a  beautiful 

H  new  44-page  catalogue  which  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you 

■  free  upon  application.  Write  for  It  today. 

CO..  Dw(.  R^S,  lUrtiarrllle.  IN. 


The  advertiietnents  in  Everybody’.  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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IT  IS  JUST  GRAND 


That’s  what  erery  woman  says  about  the  latest 


Wardrobe  Trunk 


^  ^  ,,1  The  simplicity  of  the  new  “  Likly "  packing  arrange- 

ment — only  a  single  strap — is  a  priceless  advantage, 
^■1  and  is  quick  and  easy  to  operate. 

'  I  This  trunk  will  readily  carry  sixteen  or  eighteen 

suits  or  gowns  and  the  accessories  to  go  with  them, 
J  and  every  garment  is  instantly  accessible  when  the 
^  J  trunk  is  opened. 

In  addition  to  the  wardrobe  section,  there  is  a 
large  and  roomy  complete  chiffonier  section,  including  a  drawer  specially  designed  to 
accommodate  a  large  hat,  but  which  may  be  utilized  for  other  purposes. 

The  “  Likly”  Midget  Wardrobe  Trunk  for  Men 

is  also  one  of  the  simplest,  most  convenient  and  most  compact  wardrobe  trunks  ever 
made,  and  is  an  excellent  short-trip  trunk  for  busy  men. 

if  you  appreciate  having  your  belongings  kept  in  perfect  condition  and  instantly 
accessible  wh^  traveling,  you  need  a  **  Likly  "  wardrobe. 

Comp/efe  IVatJnh^  T rank  BooVet  and  name  of  nearal  deader  tent  on  noueti 

HENRY  LIKLY  &  COMPANY,  202  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  Time  Recorder  that  Can*t  be  Tampered  With 


Here  is  one  recorder  that  employees  can’t  stop.  Every 
bit  of  mechanism  is  securely  locked  and  you  retain  the  key. 
There  is  no  clock-work  or  delicate  mechanism  to  be  put  out  of  order. 

The  Clock  Keeps  the  rme— The  Chronograph  Records  It 


eMPLOYCS  IN  ANO 
CAMO  riMe  A£C0 


our 


has  another  uncommon  advantage  in  affording  a  uniform  record  at  all  points  as  one  clock  controls  one  or 
one  hundred.  This  does  away  with 
all  chance  of  question  as  to  exactness  of 
records  in  different  parts  of  your  establish- 
ment.  Tha  Automatic  Ribbon  Feed  insMtes 
^  a  clear  imprint  always. 

Knew  Yew  Labor  Costs  to  a  Pcany 

This  b  made  possible  by  the  Cost  Keep- 
ing  Model  of  the  Chronograph — a  method 
that  is  quick  and  easy  for  workmen, 

a  absolutely  essential  to  profit-making. 

The  Geaenl  Office  Model  for  stamping  arrival  and  departure  of  messages,  letters, 
papers,  parcels,  is  a  preventative  of  disputes,  a  check  on  correspondents,  an  msurance 
of  speed  and  proper  handling  of  business. 

StroMboi  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  1251  Marianna  Street,  Chicago  ^ 


Strouberg 
ElMtrlc  Mfg. 
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ll  Rollt — no  sht 
folii  to  break. 


j  Write  lor 
New  Style  Book 
showing  all  the 
Latest  Shapes.  The 
Best  Furnishers 
almost  everywhere 
sell  Corliss-Coon 
Collars.  U  nut 
willingly  sup-  /  ^ 
plied  send  us 
;  »5C  for  any  /  jf 
\  two  collars  jf'. 
\  you  would  /  f-,  - 

\  like  to  Jr -i 
I  \try.  / 


*‘*‘ColoniaV 

A  Comfortable 
Warm  Weather 
Collar  with 
lots  of  y  ^ 
style.  y' 


SHIRLEY 

PRESIDENT 

SUSPENDERS 


This  u  the  famous 
sliding  cord  that 
makes  you  forget 
you  have  suspenders 
on— exclusive  features 
of  Shirley  President 
Suspenders. 

Three  weights  - 
two  lengths.  Every 
pair  guaranteed.  At 
dealers  or  direct  30c. 

Nothing  ever  hap¬ 
pened  tomorrow — 
buy  your  pair  today. 

9ILC 


EsterbrooK 

Steel  Pens 


2  50  S  \y  I  e s 

Every  Ester- 
brook  pen  is  sure 
to  give  satisfac- 
I  tion. 

A  style  for  every 
'  writer. 

'  Quality  guaran- 
i  teed  by  a  half-cen¬ 
tury’s  reputation. 

At  all  stationers. 

The  EAlerbrrwk  Steel  Pen  Mf*.  Co. 
w«jra«  CairJen  N  J  2b  John  Si..  New  ^  Ofk 
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SUPREMACY. 

As  good  as  a  Stetson  long  ago  suppknted  the 


older  comparison,  as  good  as  custom  made. 


This  supremacy  is  not  the  resuh  of  accident,  but  of  infinite 
attention  to  details.  Starting  with  the  Stetson  models  of 
refinement  and  character,  there  is  expert  scrutiny  of  every 
piece  of  material  and  every  stitch  of  workmanship.  The 
upper  is  close-grained  and  cut  from  small,  high-priced 
skins —  instead  of  ordinary  coarse-grained  skins.  The  vamp 
is  drawn  over  the  last  and  secured  with  immeasurable 
care — taking  the  last  bit  of  stretch  out  of  the  leather.  The 
stitching  is  so  expertly  done,  with  fine  silk  thread,  that 
the  seam  is  hardly  perceptible;  but  as  an  extra  safeguard. 


foot.  You  will  never  find  a  rough  place  in  a  Stetson  Shoe. 


Examine  the  Stetson  and  you  will  see  and  feel  Its  supremacy. 
Look  fM*  the  Bed  Diamond  on  the  store  and  on  the  shoe. 
It  you  do  not  And  a  Stetson  dealer  In  your  town,  write  for 
our  new  and  unique  booklet — "The  Cobbler's  Stort”. 


Cobbler's  Stort' 


STETSON^ 


<[he  STETSON  SHOE  COMPANY 

South  Weymouth,  Mom. 
co9t  more  hy  thm  pair,  bat  iWee  by  thm  yaar,  ** 


If  You  HoTe 
Something  To  I 


H>  Don’t  Use  Make-Shift  Tools 

To  mend  the  m  jet,  to  hang  a  picture,  to  bend  or  cut  -  ,  _ 

t  a  wire,  to  hold  something  firmly,  to  do  many 
'  many  things,  see  that  you  have  a  pair  of 


PLIERS  Utica  Pliers 


HOUSEHOLDERS 
AUTOISTS 
MECHANICS 
MILLINERS 
JEWELERS 
ELECTRICIANS 
PLUMBERS 
LINEMEN 
Lack  for  Trade  Mark 


Get  a  pair  at  yoor  Hardware  or  Electrical 
Supply  store  todey.  If  you  are  already  a 
WtT  or  Nipper  user  you  wiQ  appreciate  the 
anperior  quality,  design  and  material  of  Utica 
Plicta.  If  yon  have  never  used  a  ptier  yon 
wO  wonder  bow  such  a  tool  could  be  made 
so  useful  and  powerful.  Insist  upon  getting 
the  UTICA.  Guanuitced  satisfactory  in  Hf 


r  ancn  a  tool  could  be  made  I»rt*w  lad  - 

iwerful.  Insist  upon  gettiiut  '**•  ®vly  NUr  that  FMs  ths  Raad. 

Guanuitced  satisfactory  in  Household  Filer  No.  700,  Price  8S  cents  st  dealefS.  IS  cents 
every  way  or  your  mooey  back.  extia  for  mallinr  from  ns. 

St.*--  w  ■  M.  _ ■  Wire  cnlter  snd  PMer  combined.  Has  screwdriver  st  end  of  hsadle.  One 

i/rOp  FOrgO  A  I  OOl  COw  of  many  dillerent  itt'les  and  sires.  If  your  Hardware  or  ElecWIcal'SuppIv 
Pppl^  32^  Utico,  N  Y-  ‘*5*'*'  ’'***  rsrry  Inll  stock  write  us  lor  descriptive  cstaloguc,  tliat 


I  f a;__  ly  Y  dealer  does  not  carry  lull  stock  write  us  lor  dcscriptivr 
'^**‘*r  sv-  •  •  shows  all  necessary  stylet,  sizes  and  prices  Ibr  everybod! 
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SOAP 

Means  skin  health  and  bodily 
purity  in  infancy  and  childhood 
and  freedom,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  from  torturing,  disfiguring 
affections  of  the  skin  and  scalp  in 
after  life.  Those  who  value  a 
clear  skin,  soft,  white  hands,  a 
clean,  wholesome  scalp  and  live, 
glossy  hair  will  find  that  Cuticura 
Soap,  assisted  by  Cuticura  Oint¬ 
ment,  realizes  every  expectation. 

Bold  throughout  the  world.  DepoU:  London.  27, 
Chnrterhouae  Sq.;  Parla,  10.  Rue  de  U  Chauaea 
d'AntIn:  Auitnlla.  R.  Towns  A  Co..  Sydney;  India, 
B.  K.  Paul,  Calcutta;  China,  Hone  Konc  Drue  Oo.; 
Japan.  Maruya.  Ltd.,  Toklo;  Bo.  Africa.  Lennon. 
Ltd..  Cape  Town,  etc.;  U.  8.  A..  Potter  Drue  A  Cbem. 
Oorp.,  Bole  Props..  133  Columbus  Are..  Boston. 

a^  Post-tree,  32-paee  Cuticura  Book.  **How  to 
Preserre,  Purtly  and  Beautify  the  Skin  and  Hair.** 


No  More 

Punctures 


No  more  “blow  outs",  no  more  tire  troub 
les  at  all.  Standard  Tire  Protectors  enable 
you  to  come  and  go,  day  in  and  day  out, 
without  the  least  bit  of  anxiety.  Eliminate 
the  tire  expense  and  you  know  the  cost  of 
up-keep  of  your  car  will  be  merely  nominal. 


1 


C/onstruction 

i^revents 


Standard 
Tire  Protectors 

are  the  only  device  known  which  protect 
tires  without  affecting  resiliency. 

Sharp  stones,  glass  or  nails  cannot  pene¬ 
trate  our  durable  protectors.  The  arrows 
above  indicate  their  strong  construction.  The 
body  of  the  tire  protector  is  composed  of  four  or  more 
layers  of  Sea-Island  cotton  fabric,  and  the  rubber 
tread  of  pure  Para  Rubber,  yivins  stronyest  wearing 
onalities. 

Blips  over  the  tread  surface  of  the  tire  and  is  held 
firmly  in  place  by  natural  inflation  pressure.  No 
metal  fastenings-  Gravel,  water  or  foreign  matter 
cannot  get  in.  Impossible  for  them  to  work  off,  and 
no  creeping.  Made  for  any  style  tire  or  wheel. 

Write  today  for  our  handsome  booklet  and  see  why 
'‘Standard  Prataetort  Do  Protact. “  Read 
our  many  genuine  testimonials. 

Standard  Tire  Protector  Co. 

402  8.  Water  Saginaw,  Mich. 
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Railroads 
Use  The  Best 
Refrigerator 
System 

When  you  find  the  leading  transcontinental  rail¬ 
roads  using  a  refrigerator  system,  make  up  your 
mind  they  have  tested  it  thwughly  in  every  de¬ 
tail,  as  to  efficiency  in  cooling,  sanitation,  economy 
in  consumption  of  ice. 

Seeger  Dry  Air 
Siphon  Refrigerators 

are  in  use  on  all  the  leading  railways,  on  their  buf¬ 
fet  and  dining  cars;  train  loads  of  fruits,  vegetable 
and  meats  are  safe-guarded  by  this  system  in  their 
refrigerator  cars  for  across-the-continent  shipments. 

They  are  just  as  efficient  in  the  home.  There  is  a 
size  to  suit  every  need.  Every  one  is  perfect  in  con¬ 
struction  and  thoroughly  tested  before  sent  out. 

Beautiful  selected  red  oak  exterior. 

Indestructible,  snowy  white  enamel  lining. 

Tht  Sttgir  patented  Air  Sphon  U  one  feature  on  which  we 
lay  particular  atreaa  ns  we  are  the  only  manutacturere  of  what 
has  hitherto  been  known  as  "Siphon  Ret  rigeta tors"  and  sold 
under  that  name,  r  .  .  , 

Tk*  Air  Siphon  maintains  a  constant  drculaUon  of  pure, 
dry,  cold  air — stagnant  air  is  impossible.  All  impurities, 
odors  and  moisture  are  forced  from  the  provision  chamter  and 
condensed  on  the  ice,  from  where  they  are  carried  off,  as  it 
melts,  through  the  drain  pipe. 

Butter,  milk,  cream,  fruit,  onions,  etc.,  may  be  kept  in  the 
same  provMoa  chamber  without  taint  o.  contamination. 
SOLD  BY  DEALERS:  //roots  reliabU  deaier  in  your  city 
a  Scegtr  Air  Siphon  Refrigerator,  write  us  for 
explains  the  siphon  system,  give  the  name  of 
I  we  will  make  arrangements  to  deliver  the  re- 
you  need. 

— Seeger  Air  Siphon  Refrigerators  are  sold  under 
guarantee,  that  if  not  satisfactory,  you  can  exchange 
your  money  rounded. 

Seeger  Refrigerator  Co. 

329  to  343  East  Seventh  Street 


The  Original 
Rogers 
Silver  Plate 

— Brst  produced  in  the  year 
1847 — and  the  acknowledged 
standard,  both  in  quality  and 
beauty,  since  that  period,  bears 
the  trade  mark 

IS^ 

ROfiERS  BROS. 

X  s 
TRIPLE 

This  guarantees  the  heaviest 
.  triple  plated  ware  made — 

I  Siher  Tlate 
that  Wears.  *' 
Knives,  forks,  spofms,  and 
^  fancy  serving  pieces  in 
many  attractive  patterns 
may  be  had  in  this  famous 
TO  “1847  R06ERS  BROS.” 

brand. 

^  w  \  leading  dealers. 

Send  for  catalogue“T-2(y’ 
\  HU  showing  designs. 

L  I'lu  MERIDEN  BRITANNU  CO. 
Is  mVI  (latnatiaul BUtw 0*., SaMiMw) 
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If  you  really  want  to  know 

some  delightful  new  summer  desserts— 
send  for  the  book.  It  tells  about  Charlottes, 
Custards  and  Creams  made  with 

Kingsford’s  Cora  Starch 

blend  with  sweet  and  acid  fruits  and  berries. 
\w  111  Also  fruit  tarts  and  berry  pies— excellent  rules 
I  ^  |\\  for  strawberry  short-cake  and  dainty  cakes  for 
K  I  \  summer  evening  tea. 

ICL  Li  cooks  in  the  land  have  contributed 

their  pet  recipes. 

The  book  is  free.  Send  your  name 
on  a  post  card  for  Cook  Book  “  G 
**  What  a  Cook  Ought  to  Know  about 
Com  Starch  ”—168  of  the  best  recipes 
you  ever  tried. 

T.  KINGSFORD  &  SON 

HaSJ  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


I 


Li 


Mend  your  china  with 


atorwinlUiryAntf  aweei- 
loC«  of  t  hlncnyou  ahoiilfl 
know  before  buying 
ANY  R^frlgeraUir. 

It  also  tells  all  about  the 
**  Monroe,**  the  Refrigerator 
with  inner  walls  made  in  one 
piece  of  solid,  unbreakable. 
White  Porcelain  Ware  an  inch 
thick  and  highljr  glazed,  with 
every  comer  rounded.  No 
cracks  or  crevices  anywitere. 
The  ”  Monroe  '*  Is  at  easy  to 
keep  clean  as  a  china  bowl. 


Factory  Prlow  t  Canh  or 
Monthly  Paymentn 


hlost  other  Refrigerators  have  cracks  and  comers  which  cannot  be 
cleaned.  Here  particles  of  food  collect  and  lireed  coiintlesa  germs.  Thcte 
wertm  get  Into  your  food  and  make  H  poison,  and  the  family  auflers^ 
from  no  traceable  cause. 

The  **  Monroe  '*  can  be  sterilized  nnd  made  germlessly  clean  In  nn 
Instant  by  simply  wiping  out  with  a  cloth  wrung  from  hot  water.  ]t*t 
like  **  washing  dish^*'  for  the  **  Monroe  ’*  ia  really  a  thick  porcelain 
dish  inside. 

The  high  death  rate  among  children  in  the  summer  months  could  be 
gre'itly  rcduce<i  if  the  Monroe  Refrigerator  was  used  in  every  home  where 
there  are  little  folks. 

The  '*  Monroe  **  is  Installed  in  the  best  flats  and  apartments,  occupied 
by  people  who  CARE-^and  is  found  today  in  a  large  majority  of  the 
VERY  BEST  homes  in  the  United  States.  The  largest  and  best  Hospitals 
use  it  exclusively.  The  health  of  tlie  whole  family  is  safeguarded  by  the 
use  of  a  Monroe  Refrigerator. 

When  you  have  ca^iilly  read  the  book  and  know  all  about  Home 
Refrigeration,  you  will  know  WHY  and  will  realize  how  important  ft  is  to 
select  carefully.  Please  write  for  book  t*day. 

Monroe  Refrigerator  Co.,  Station  B,  Cincinnati,  0. 


It  I*  a  powerful  - 
mineral  paste — insoluble 
in  hot  water— does  not  diicolor  with 
age.  _  It  mends  practically  everything 
Use  it  on  furniture,  glass,  leaky  pipes, 
marble, etc.  Heat  prM,frost  proof,  rus 
proof,  moisture  proof — it  maids  to  stay. 
,  2Sc.  at  hardsrere,  drug,  department, 

I  grocery  and  atatiaoery  stores.  i 
C/FMENTIUM  SALES  CO.  / 

■•I.  acww  hru.  s.  a.  / 

tlSI  a.,UM  ta,  BwM.,  Mm.  tSI  / 

.  CWraSK.,  M.I.  JSI  n.bMS  >r 


5  ticks  everj^tliing  but  is  not  stick/ 

llron  Oui- of -Doors! 


k  wouldn't  you  like  to  take  yonr  Irooing  to  th 
^JAhvemndn,  or  under  the  trees,  or  wherever  It’s  th 
moot  comfortable  to  work  r  Here  Is  nn  Iron  whi« 
3  makes  it  ponslble  for  you  to  do  that— It  has  don 
faway  wffo  the  terrors  of  swchertne  heat  and  ei>> 
2  less  trips  between  stove  and  board.  The 

I  FRESCO  SELF-HEATING 
J  FLAT-IRON 


doettt  throw  It  out  Into  the  room  to  melt  wo 
down.  May  be  turned  up  or  down  like  n  gas  jet- 
Ukdisjusimst^t.  Interesting  IttUe  booklet  lre< 
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Welch's 

Qr^Jinoe 


is  just  the  juice  as  nature  puts  it 
into  the  choicest  Concord  gra])es. 
Anything  but  this  is  not  pure,  unfer¬ 
mented  grape  juice. 

Avoid  grape  juice  having  corn 
syrup  (glucose)  added.  This  is  done 
to  give  it  body  and  make  it  palatable. 
Its  use  means  inferior  grapes. 

Welch’s  is  delicious  and  whole¬ 
some  as  well  as  pure ;  an  ideal  table 
beverage  for  old  and  young. 


If  your  dealer  doesn’t  keep 
Welch’s,  send  $3.00  for  trial 
dozen  pints,  express  prepaid 
east  of  Omaha.  Sample  3-oz. 
bottle  by  mail,  10  cents.  Book¬ 
let  of  forty  delicious  ways  of 
using  Welch’s  Grape  Juice,  free 

The  Welch  Grape  Juice  Co. 
Westfield.  N.  Y. 


bOSTON.  MASS. 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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Advertising  can  serve  no  worthier  mis¬ 
sion  than  to  publish  the  Integrity  and 
Superior  Character  of  National  Csisket 
Company  Productions. 

'T'HE  finer  sentiments  of  tribute  affecting  funeral  arrangements  are 
*  best  satisfied  by  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  genuine -worth 
in  the  burial  casket 

National  Caskets,  because  of  superior  materials,  staunch  construction 
and  appropriate  designs,  represent  the  best  value  obtainable. 

It  is  to  facilitate  to  the  utmost  the  selection  of  suitable  caskets  that 
this  Company  maintains  twenty-three  showrooms  in  principal  cities 
where  funeral  directors  may  bring  those  concerned. 

Leading  Funeral  Directors  everywhere  furnish  National  Caskets. 

Writ*  tor  bookltt,  “  THE  NATIONAL  BRONZE  "-dt- 
.  '-jnif  'i'’"  tcriptip*  of  th*  liuUsIrmetiU*  National  Broiu*  Ca*k*t, 

. . -  'i'it'iiii' .  o"  iat*r*ttiaf  kittory  of  tki*  wondtrful  *t*mal  metal. 

rork. 

'iir  NATIONAL  CASKET  COMPANY 

i'"  1 11 1'  Albany ;  Alacban  I  BalHmnra  ;  Boston ;  BrooUyn  t  Bnffalo ;  Chicaco ; 

UW'  East  Cambridco ;  Harionit  Hshshon i  ln«Hanapolis ;  LoaisyiUo{  Nasbyille; 

III  1  ' ' ''  Now  Hayoos  Now  Vein  City:  Oneida;  Pkiladalptua ;  nttsbn^l 

I  Ijli  I  '  :'  '  Rochester;  Scranton;  Syraense ;  Washintton;  WiHisMstMirg. 

IS  IL  We  Sell  Only  Through  Funeral  Directore 


linen,  plain  clothes,  flat  pieces,  8o  per  cent  of 
|-^^^family  wash,  can  be  ironed  Easier  (no 
-i  -  I  backache  or  tired  feet), 
Quicker  (in  1-5  the 
time).  Better,  with 
finish  far  superior  to 
hand  work,  by  using  the 


^>IMnjEA*IRONiR 

SSS.JSE’siS'S  ^^sBlHinDaiw-' 

small  homes  and  lar^e:  operate  by  hand,  or  small  washing 
m^hine  motor.  Wwhrtsd  MM  sent  km  on  re<itiest. 
Write  for  our  3t  lir  frat  M  Iffv  and  nearest  dealer. 

AiERICM  IRONIIIG  MACHINE  CO..  D24  L  Ukl  SL,  CHICAGO 


IMcb  He.  t  WUt  im  CaUfwBla  aW  lovs  Com  SHUC.M. 

Onr  haodsome  112-page«  ^11  hock  of  Bungslowi*  MMoa.  Coloalsl.  Eng* 
lish  timbered  and  Coiicitte.  houses  for  1910  ^K>wt  interiors,  exteriors  andfloor 
plant  and  actual  coat  to  butki,  laagingfrom  fl.OOO.OOto  $10,000.00.  These 
desigM  ate  photot  of  ttrtictitret  we  have  built  througbovt  the  country-  -not 
theoreticnl  pen  pfeturea.  Special  tpecHIcationt  and  details  of  conatni^on 
niade  to  ault  any  climate.  Price  of  book  $1.00  prepaid.  Sample  leaves  free. 
BEOWV  BBOS.,  AraMfata.  9BB  BMnrlty  Bart  BMg.,  Cedar  BapMs,  Iowa. 


IRONING 

MADE  EASY  || 
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'HERE  are  no  other  clothes  just  like 
**Sampeck**  .either  in  quality  or  style. 
There  are  no  clothes  in  America  which 
fit  in  so  nicely  with  the  needs  of  young 
business,  professional  and  college  men. 
Such  vigorous  style  cannot  be  duplicated 

Pat  any  price.  Even  the  fabrics  in 
**Samp€ck  C/o/Aes**  have  more  class  and 
tone  to  them  than  you  can  find  in  any  other 
garments.  They  are  to-day  America’s  most 
compelling  values  and  impressive  styles. 

Write  for  Booklet  C,  “Clothes  of  To-day,”  our 
Spring  and  Summer  Fashion  book.  Its  free.  A 
beautiful  poster  in  many  colors  mailed  for  23  cents. 


Three  Years  to  Make 
Each  Pipe 

Ycmr  smoke  can’t  cive  you  alt  of  its  charm,  its  com¬ 
fort,  its  rare,  soothing  pleasure  if  you  spoil  it  with  a 
poorly  made  pipe. 

Tobacco  can’t  do  itself  justice  in  a  pipe  that's  made  in 
a  hurry.  You  can't  realize  all  that  this  means  until  you 
smoke  a 


{Made  in  England) 

For  61  years  these  pipes  have  been  known  as  the  best 
the  world  can  produce. 

Kach  of  these  peerless  pipes  passes  through  210  opera¬ 
tions — and  in  each,  the  workman  fates  his  time. 

The  bowls  ot  these  pipes  are  turned  from  briar  root 
that  is  seasoned  for  ihtee  solid  years.  And  after  they  are 
turned,  an  aver;'ye  of  only  36  per  cent  of  these  bowls  Is 
accepted  by  our  three  sets  of  inspectors. 

All  of  this  time,  this  care,  this  effort  is  necessary  to 
give  you  a  perfect  smoke.  At  its  price,  a  B  B  B  pipe  is 
chea^  than  a  common  pipe. 


All  Styles — All  Prices 


Sold  in  nearly  every  town  in  the  world.  If  not  on  sale 
at  your  dealer's,  send  us  his  name  on  a  postal  and  we  shall 
see  that  you  are  supplied, 

Adolph  Frinluu  &  Co..  Ltd..  129  W.  23d  St..  New  York 
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Don’t  sidetrack  the  subject  by  saying,  “Oh,  it  is 
only  another  imitation  typewritten  Irtter  machine.” 
It  IS  not  an  imitation  at  all — it  is  a  real  typewriter 


— a  multiple  typewriter  that  prints  from  the  same 
type  as  your  regular  machine  by  the  same  action, 
through  exactly  the  same  kind  of  ribbon. 

You  can’t  see  how  we  get  a  stroke  on  a  flat  bed 
press?  Did  you  ever  ride  across  a  car-track ?  Sure 
you  havel  Bumpl  Bumpl 


Q  There  are  Wood  Man- 
tek.  Brick  Mantris,  Tile 
Mantels  —  three  hundred 
and  hfty  diferent  desi^u, 
at  prices  ranging  from 

$3.50  to  $350.00.  in 

tiles  and  fixtures  we  have  T 

everything  for  the  fire-  I  \ 

place  and  plan  to  order  \  \ 

complete  mantel  outfits  \  A 

for  any  period  or  any  style.  \  \ 

QNo  matter  the  kind  of  \  a 

house  you  are  building,  or  \ 
its  cost,  whatever  your  fire-  \ 
place  requirements  may  be,  \ 
you  should  coosuh  with  us 
before  buying. 

4  We  can  save  you  money, 

time,  worry,  and  will  submit  a  plan  for  settling  the 

mantel  question  with  no  obligation  on  your  part  to  buy, 

Q  Should  you  require  a  cedar  cheat  or  window  aeat  or  diould 
you  want  cedar  lumber  for  bimg  your  cicihes  doaeta,  pleaae 
remember  that  there  it  nothing  quge  the  equal  of  the  genuine 
Tenneatee  red  cedar,  the  moth  proof  kind,  of  which  we  make  a 
apedalty,  and  will  quote  pricer  on  apphcalicn.  Our  iavarabie 
locatian,  in  the  centre  of  the  hardvood  lumber  datnct,  out 
tixteen  yeart'  experience,  and  our  unequaled  facilitiet,  are 
fadon  in  your  favor. 

Our  handnome  catalogues  are  free.  If 
you  are  Interested,  und  our  services 
are  at  your  command. 

KING  MANTEL  COMPANY 

Knoxrille,  Tennessee 
525-527  “The  King’s  Highway” 


That’s  the  way  we  get  it.  The  Printograph 
roller  travels  from  left  to  right  over  the  type.  The 
roller  bearings  run  over  corrugated  tracks  with  the 
“bumps”  so  spaced  as  to  give  a  distinct  vertical 
stroke  over  eacn  perpendicular  row  of  type.  The 
force  of  the  blow  is  regulated  to  give  accurately 
the  same  impression  as  an  expert  operator  gets. 

Instead  of  an  ink -soaked,  soggy,  dribbling  cloth, 
we  use  a  ribbon  made  according  to  the  formula 
approved  and  used  by  the  leading  typewriter 
ribbpn  manufacturers. 

The  ** Matching  In”  is  done  with  the  regulation 
ribbon,  and  the  result  b  a  letter  in  which  the  salu¬ 
tation  and  body  match  perfectly. 

The  Printograph  b  the  first  and  only  real  multiple 
typewriter.  And  we  are  willing  you  prove  this  state- 
ment  to  your  own  satbfaction  in  your  own  oflSce. 

Shall  we  send  full  information  and  samples  of 
work? 

U.  S.  PRINTOGRAPH  CO. 

2003  So.  12tli  St.  La  CroaM,  Wu. 
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Cameo,  the 
Beautiful 


Cameo  Paper  is  a  tri¬ 
umph  in  paper-making — flie 
most  important  advance  o{ 
a  decade  in  hne  printing. 

It  is  wholly  without  gloss, 
yet  it  not  only  takes  hall- 
tones,  but  brings  out  latent 
photographic  elFects  which 
ordinary  coated  hook  paper 
leaves  wholly  undeveloped. 


Self-Inking 

Rotary 

Neostyle 


CAMEO 
PAPE  R 

— White  or  Sepia — for  Printing — 

enriches  illustrations,  deep¬ 
ens  half-tones,  dignifies  type. 

Its  use  will  add  to  your 
printed  mafter  &at  last  touch 
of  elegance  which  you  have 
been  trying  to  obtain. 

IVrlle  for  Sample  and  Name  of  Nearhu  Dealer 

S.  D.  WARREN  &  CO. 

170  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Maken  oi  Fine  Coaled  and  Uncoated  Book  Papen 


Is  Always 
Ready  and  Gives 
Quick  Action 

Time  and  ink  saved  by  it  will  soon 
pay  for  the  new  machine. 

You  don’t  have  to  wait  on  a  printer’s 
promises  nor  submit  to  his  charges. 

Important  and  confidential  information 
can  be  put  in  the  mails  in  an  hour  for 
hundreds  of  agents  and  correspondents. 

One  copy  is  written  on  the  typewriter 
— the  rest  are  turned  off  by  the  Neostyle 
at  the  speed  of  a  Rotary  press. 

If  you  think  such  a  machine  might  be  of 
help  in  your  office,  we  will  gladly  explain. 

Do  you  want  to  know  how  the 
Neostyle  brings  new  business  ? 

Do  you  want  to  know  how  it  helps 
care  for  the  business  you  already  have  ? 

Then  drop  a  line  to 

Neostyle  Co. 

30  Reade  St.,  New  York 

109  Franklin  St.,  Boston 

219  Randolph  St.,  Chicago 


I 
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Razor  Reason 


ThI*  Indlratea 
the  thIcknFM  of 
a  Keen  Kulter 
Safetr  Rasor 
blade  —  heary 
enourh  to  be 
8AFK 


Tbia  IndlratM 
the  tbickneas 
of  the  water 
thin  kind— Ucht 
enouyh  to  be 
b'NSAFE. 


A  “Safety  Razor”  is  not  a  safe  razor 
if  its  blade  is  so  light  that  a  four  days’ 
growth  of  tough  beard  will  make  it  spring 
on  the  face. 

The  Keen  Kutter  Safety  Razor  is  a 
true  “safety”  because  its  blades  are 
heavy  enough  to  be  rigid  while  shaving, 
but  not  heavy  enough  to  add  percept¬ 
ibly  to  the  thickness  of  the  razor  head. 

mHmTER 

Safety  Razor 

blades  are  made  just  as  they  are 
because  long  ex^riment  on  the 
part  of  the  makers  proved  con- 
cludvely  that  their  present  form 
couldn't  be  improved  upon. 
Twelve  of  these  perf^  blades 
come  with  each  razor  —  hand 
honed  and  stropped,  ready  for 
instant  use  and  long  use. 

Every  Keen  Kutter  Safety  Razor  is  guaranteed. 

If  you  buy  one  and  it  fails  to  shave  easy,  and 
fast,  and  clean,  return  it  and  ask  for  your  money. 


Xkbbnm 

KUTTBR 


Totestyourtaite 

Apure  Havana  filled 
I  cigar  for  two  cents 


Amont  the  millioiia  of  dgan  sold  tliere  is 
•o  much  groBM  munpnwmtatiom  about 
Hemana  Tobacco  that  we  propose  putting 
our  pure  Havana  filled  Santa  Gloria  to  test. 

In  the  making  of  oar  Yara  Spccicia  (higher 
priced),  in  which  every  particle  of  the  filler  is 
grown  in  and  imported  from  Caba.  there  are 
tlavana  CutUMgs— not  acrapa.  From  these 
ia  made  onr  Saata  Gloria  with  a  dean, 
well  •cored  Connecticut  wrapper.  Mo 
scrape.  Mo  dost,  dost  the  wrapper  and 
pare  Havana.  Exact  size  of  illnstratiun. 
lUilled  by  experts— in  an  immacolstely 
deam  dry,  sanitary  factory — a  factory 
which  bean  the  doeest  inspection  of  the 
public— everybody — to  whom  it  is  open 
the  year  ’round. 

Santa  Glorias 

Prepaid  e|  oo 
Box  of  SO  ^Jl 

Pnnsitela  Shape— NOT  a  Stogie— 
ine.  L.ons— Pure  Havsusa  FlUed 

Seeta  Glaria  Is  a  quickly  rolled  cigar — 
not  expensively  finished — not  a  rough 
stogie.  Just  like  the  iUustration.  But 
for  a  smoke — a  genuine,  pure  Havana 
amoke — you  can’t  approach  Saeta  Gloria 
anywhere  in  price. 

Toliaeeo  sroweis  the  world  over,  bars  nnsne. 
esssfnllytrl^tlins  and  Ume  asaln,to  dapUcate 
Bstsos  tobaooo— nsliis  ttie  same  seeds,  same 

plftOtBs 

**8eed"  Hsvans  or  transplaatod  Harans,  In 
any  shape  or  form,  never  had,  cannot  have  that 
sennlne  natoral  Havana  flavor,  taste.aroma. 
It  Ukea  the  ann,  aoll — the  pecnllar tropical  cli¬ 
mate  oondlUou.  of  Cuba— found  nowhere  elM 
in  the  world. 

The  fectcaonot  be  dodeed  that  there  la  aetnal 
and  irroas  inlarepreaentatlon  abont  Havana  to. 
tacco  anMKis  tbe  mUliona  of  ebrara  offered— In 
atoree  and  by  mall.  Bat  bare  Is  real  Havana, 
srown  In  and  Imported  from  Cuba.  OurSOyeara 
of  honorable  bualneaa  deoUn#  la  lack  of  that 
statement. 

We  roarante^  abaolntely,  to  refund  your 
puzchaae  price  (no  matter  where  you  buy 
them— from  yoardaalerorna)if  asiasleSaata 
Gloria  is  ever  found  different  from  our  repre- 
ssptation. 

Aak  your  dealer  for  Seats  Gloria.  Aakabout 
onr  stMiriins  in  thatobaoeo  world. 

Or,  s«im1  a  dollar  bill  to  ua  direct  for  box 
of  50^  prepaid.  Stata  color  wanted. 

R.  A  W.  Jenkinoon  Co. 

1174  UbortrAve.  Plttsburs.  Pa 

noth  year— 600  Zmployoas 
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KEEPOUl 
THE  SUN 


If  You  Have  a  For 
Make  It  livable 


LETIN 
THE  AIR. 


Vudor  Porch  Shades  will  do  it  on  a  mansion 
or  a  cottage.  They  will  transform  it  from  a  dusty, 
sun>scorched,  wind  swept  place  to  a  comfortable, 
protected  outdoor  room.  They  shut  out  the  sun 
and  heat,  but  let  in  plenty  of  air  and  light.  They 


permit  you  to  see  out — but  prevent  outsiders  from  looking  in. 


Porch 

Shades 


are  made  to  last  for  years  and  to  keep  shape  and  handsome  appear¬ 
ance  as  long  as  they  last.  The  slats  are  of  light,  tough  wood,  stained 
in  pleasing,  permanent  colors  and  bound  together  by  strong  seine 
twine.  Single  shades  complete  from  $2.50  upward,  accord¬ 
ing  to  width.  Don’t  buy  unless  you  see  the  Vudor  name- 
plate  on  the  shade. 

Say  **/  loanf  to  know  **  on  poatat  card 
and  we  will  send  a  handsome  booklet  illustrating  in 
three-color  process  Vudor  Porch  Shades  and  Vudor 
Rc-enforced  Hammocks — the  kind  that  outlasts  all  others. 

WUh  Boekkl  at  wtff  tend  name  of  oar  Kudor  dcaltf  near  uoa 
H««fh  Shad*  CorporatioB,  226  Mill  Street.  Jaactville,  Wis. 


For  traveling,  you  can  buy  the  Junior  Tattoo 
in  a  rich  red  or  black  leather  case  for  $2.75. 
Duty  added  to  both  prices  in  foreign  countries. 

&nd  for  interesting  short  story  called  "The  Up-  | 
rising  of  John  Hancock — Salesman"  free,  with  a 
full  desenption  of  the  clock — provided  you  send 
your  dealer's  name. 

THE  MEW  HAVEN  PLOCK  CO. 

Hew  haven  Lonn. 

133  Hamilton  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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IvER  Johnson 

TRUSS  BRIDGE  BICYCLE 


The  Iver  Johnson  is  proof  against  the  strain  of 
racing  or  coasting  or  the  jars  of  rough  roads, 
cause  the  Truss  bridge  holds  the  frame  absolutely 
rigid,  preventing  sagging  and  spreading,  and  the 
new  spring  fork  absorbs  thevibradon  from  the  hub. 

Thus  Iver  Johnson  is  wonderfully  easy 
^  running  and  far  stronger 

^  '■  "  ^  and  longer-lived  than 

other  bicycles. 


TRUST 

THE 

TRUSS 


Write  for  Catalogue 

giving  full  desenptioa  of  all 
models  with  prices  and  options; 
also  the  name  of  your  dealer. 

War  Jshasaa’s  Aim  i  Cydt  Works 

120  Mnr  Mnst,  HtcMwc,  SMSi 

Manufacturers  of  Iver  Johnson  Re* 
volvors  ("Hammer  the  Hammer”) 
asul  Siagle  Barrel  Shotsuns. 


The  gun  to  take  camp- 
ing,  boating  or  on 
any  outing. 


.22  short  cartridges  and  C.  B.  caps; 
jg  excellent  gun  for  small  game  and 
target  work  up  to  50  yards.  You  quickly  save  the  price  of  your  ^ 
rifle  in  the  reduced  cost  of  ammunition,  it  conforms  to  the  hiuh  quality 
stand^d  of  all  T/lcu/ili  repeaters,  yet  sells  at  a  surprisingly  lew  price. 

{■  The  solid  top  and  side  ejection  are  always  a  protection,  keep  shdls,  powder  and 
'?  gases  from  your  face,  allow  instant  repeat  shots.  Quick  take-down  construction 
— easily  cleaned — takes  little  ^ce  and  brings  greatest  pleasure  at  snail  expense. 

Tiemea&i^rvarmsGL 

IZWikwSirMt,  NEW  HAVEN.  CONN.  Jttatlu,  catalog. 
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6000  Sewing  Machine  Oil 

Don’t  blam*  your  machine  if  it  rune  hard,  rattioa,  worka  loose  and  wears  out.  The  trouble  may 
be  inferior  oil  that  dries  out,  cakes,  Kums  and  clogs  the  bearings. 

3-IN-ONB  oil  will  make  your  machine  run  like  new.  It  goes  right  into  the  contact  points 
where  oil  is  needed,  removes  dirt  and  grease,  spreads  evenly  over  the  bearings,  reduces  friction 
and  makes  machine  run  easier,  better  and  longer* 

S-IN-ONB  also  cleans  and  polishes  the  wooden  case  and  positively  prevents  rust  on  metal 
parts.  It  contains  no  grease  or  acid  to  toil  or  injure.  More  oil  for  less  money  than  any  so-called 
hah  oils  or  inferior,  cheap  mineral  oils. 

Try  this  gmJ  si/  on  yont  machine  at  our  expense. 

Write  at  once.  Oive  name  of  your  dealer,  get  sample  bottle  and  3-In-One 
■  Cb  dictionary — both  free.  A  magaxine  slip  packed  with  every  bottle. 

3’IN-ONE  OIL  COMPANY,  49  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Please  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


,  buy  a  revolver.  For  that  reason  you  as  a  thoughtful  purchaser  should 
make  sure  that  this  investment  brings  all  the  dependability  and  safety  you 
expect  of  it.  It’s  poor  economy  to  buy  a  half*sure  revolver. 

Pay  the  Smith  &  Wesson  price.  Quality  commands  its  price,  always.  To 
under>pay  is  to  under-get.  A  Smith  &  Wesson  costs  more,  but  the  quality, 
sureness,  safety,  dependability,  absolute  and  always,  make  it  worth  more. 

mktm  HauJmrJ  faetty-hmJtJ  mmmmmititm  h  uui,  HllurHaek  trtmtktUuttmdtr.  Writ*  tt-dayf*ro»rh*auU- 
fmUy  UhutrmUtd  kttk  ‘ ‘ Tk»  Rmilvtr”.  it  UJh  y»u  wkt  ym  $i»mU  kn»m  mk»ut  a  nvtivtr.  Stni  f*r  it  »»».  It’t  FREE. 


SMITH  A  WESSON 


7  Stockbridge  Street 

Pacific  Coaat  Branch:  717  Market  Street,  San  Franciace,  CaL 


SPRINGHELD,  MASS. 
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Unlimited  Hot  Water 


in  the  Home 


RUUD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Dept.  B,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Branches  and  Salesrooms  in  25  principal  Cities 
European  Plant  —  Ruud  Heisswaaaer  Apparatebau,  HAMBURG,  Germany. 


Automatic  Gas  Water  Heater 

and  the  wonderful  part  of  it  all  is  that  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  automatic  and  takes  care  of  itself. 

Owning  any  hot  water  faucet  lights  the  gas  in 
the  Ruud  and  heats  the  water  passing  through  the 
copper  coils. 

When  the  temperature  of  the  water  reaches  a 
certain  point  (this  point  can  be  regulated  to  suit 
yourself)  a  thermostat  attachment  turns  off  the  gas 
so  that  no  more  gas  is  burned  than  is  needed  to 
keep  the  water  at  an  even  temperature. 

If  your  kitchen  boiler  does  not  furnish  enough 
hot  water,  a  Ruud  can  be  used  to  furnish  the  addi¬ 
tional  amount  needed,  and  as  long  as  the  water  in 
the  boiler  is  hot  the  Ruud  will  not  come  into  action- 
just  the  moment,  however,  that  your  regular  hot  water 
supply  begins  to  cool,  the  thermostat  switches  in  the 
Ruud,  and  the  hot  water  runs  on  uninterrupted. 

If  you  arm  building  a  home,  or  rtum  a  home,  write 
for  the  "Ruud  "  Book  which  tells  how  the  “Ruud  " 
is  connected  to  the  regular  gas  and  water  pipes  in 
your  cellar — how  it  works — how  much  it  costs  to 
operate  and  full  particulars. 

The  “Ruud  '*  Booh  sent  free  upon  request. 


Standard  Dwelling 
Size  )1N 


Pacific  Coast  and 
Canada  $115 


Unlimited  hot  water  —  That  means 

Always  hot  —  morning  and  night. 

Always  hot  —  no  matter  how  long  it 
runs  or  how  many  are  using  it. 

Always  hot  —  never  lukewarm,  never 
varying  in  temperature  like  the  water  in 
the  kitchen  boiler. 

Every  home  can  have  this  inexhaust¬ 
ible  hot  water  supply  by  installing  a 
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Zolium  is  Artistic 


Is  Cheaper  than  Slate,  Tile  or  Metal  And 
More  Durable  than  All  Others 


A  DDS  value  to  the  house,  enhances  its  appearance,  protects  the  home 
from  fire,  proof  against  the  severest  stress  of  weather — that’s  Zolium. 
X  A.  Zolium  has  no  cracks — the  roof  boards  are  kept  dry;  no  breakage 
in  handling,  no  waste.  No  exposed  nail  heads  in  laying. 

Zolium  is  an  attractive,  flexible,  sheet  Roofing,  as  much  superior  to  shingles 
or  other  style  roofs  as  granite  is  superior  to  putty. 

The  serrated  sheets  of  Zolium,  when  laid,  form  a  beautiful  diamond  effect, 
which  enriches  the  appearance  of  the  building.  Zolium  is  for  the  home;  for 
buildings  where  dignity  and  beauty  are  desired;  for  schools,  public  buildings, 
and  wherever  the  artistic  is  required. 

Zolium  costs  no  more  than  shingles,  costs  less 
to  lay,  and  unlike  shingles,  Zolium  permanent. 

Zolium  is  a  wonderful  product.  Its  success 
has  been  phenomenal,  and  the  reason  is  because  it  is 
so  much  superior  to  all  other  roofs. 

Surely  you  want  to  know  all  about  this  Roof. 

Send  in  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  send 
you  the  Zolium  Book  and  a  sample  of  Zolium  itself. 


J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO. 

164  INDIA  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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When  the  Boss 

^^Wants  to  Know 


'VETHEN  the  boss  crnisuKs  you  on  some  important  matter  you  don’t  have  to  “guess,”  “suppose,” 
W  “think,"  or  “believe,’’  but  you  can  tell  him  instantly  what  he  wants  to  know  if  you  have  the 
training  such  as  the  International  Correspondence  Schools  can  impart  to  you  in  your  spare  time. 

And,  after  all,  if  is  the  abiUty  to  furnish  the  right  information  at 
the  right  time  that  raises  your  salary  and  wins  you  promotion. 

TF  your  present  position  is  one  that  does  not  call  for  expert  knowledge  or  does  not  hold  out  any  chance 
of  advancement,  the  I.  C  S.  will  train  you  for  one  that  does — and  in  the  line  of  work  rou  like  best. 
You  will  not  have  to  quit  work  or  buy  any  books, 
ten  thousand  miles  away,  and  will  train  you  right 
In  your  own  home  for  a  better  position,  more 
money — SUCCESS.  Mark  the  attached  coupon 
and  learn  how  the  I.  C  S.  can  do  it. 

That  an  l.  C.  S.  training  is  real,  helpful, 

SALARY-RAISING,  is  proven  beyond  doubt 
by  the  monthly  average  of  300  letters  VOLUN¬ 
TARILY  written  by  students  reporting  MORE 
MONEY  as  the  direct  result  of  I.  C.  S.  help.  The 
number  heard  from  during  March  was  303. 

Can  Yon  Read  and  Write  ? 

TF  yon  can  but  read  and  write  the  I.  C.  S.  has  a 
^  way  to  help  you.  Mark  the  coupon  and  learn 
bow.  Marking  the  coupon  entails  no  expense  or 
obligation.  Its  purpose  is  that  you  may  be  put 
^in  possession  of  information  and.  advice  that 
2  will  clear  the  way  to  an  L  C  &  training,  no 
matter  how  limited  your  spare  time  or 
means  may  be. 


International  Correspondence  Schools, 

Box  12«9. 8CRAKTON.  PA. 

Please  explain,  without  further  obltgatloD  on  my 
how  1  can  qualify  for  the  position  before  which  1 
marked  X*  _ ^ 


LecliMleal  hrUUBiMi 


Teleph^M  Eaclacerl 
Eioe.  IJch  iliac  ^npU 


Steaacrapher 
A4Y«rU«^  Hm 
Bh«w  Card  WHtar 
Window  TriMBei 
Comaiarelal  Law 
llluMiraiar 


_ ^Ichilaa  l^api* 

Meehan.  Engineer 
rtamUr  A  SiMw  Klttar 
diailaaary  Enclaecr 
Civil  EnsfaMcr 
Ualidlnc  Coatmetor 
ArcliUee*l  DrftfUWM 
Arehiteet 

atractoral  EaclBecr 
Banking 

BUnlnA  BnAlneer 
Aatoiobll»  OprntT 
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Univeisal 

MenommuiHcalion 


Universal  service  as  typified 
by  the  Bell  System  today  is  the 
result  of  thirty  years  of  unceasing 
endeavor. 

The  equipment  for  this  service 
includes  ten  million  miles  of  wire, 
more  than  twenty-five  thousand 
miles  of  underground  conduit, 
buildings  enough  to  house  a  city  of 
people,  thousands  of  switchboards 
with  millions  of  tiny  electric  lights 
and  billions  of  miles  of  fine  copper 
threads — over  five  million  telephones 
in  daily  use. 


This  great  development  has 
been  made  possible  only  by  sound 
financing  and  proper  provision 
for  maintenance  and  reconstruction; 
while  fair  profits  and  substantial 
security  have  won  the  confidence  of 
conservative  investors.  Especially 
when  considered  with  the  fact  that 
the  value  of  Bell  properties  exceeds 
the  outstanding  capital. 

The  Bell  System  was  so  wisely 
planned  and  soundly  constructed 
that  it  has  kept  pace  with  the  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  demands  of  a 
Nation. 


Twenty  million  connections  made  daily 
I  show  the  usefulness  of  the  Bell  Service 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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ordinary  peroxide.  That’s  another  point  for  Dioxogen  economy. 
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It  costs  less 
to  use 


Because  vou 
do  your 
own  diluting 

DIOXOGEN  is  from  11%  to  50% 
stronger  than  ordinary  peroxide.  This 

_ _  _  .  .  means  that  when  you  dilute 

-  Dioxogen  (as  you  generally  do  in  use)  you 

use  less  Dioxogen  and  add  that  much  more 
water;  the  diluted  Dioxogen  will  still  be  as 
strong  as  the  ordinary  peroxide  and  you  do  your 
•*  own  diluting  you  don't  pay  for  the  water.  That’s 

one  point  for  Dioxogen  economy. 

Dioxogen  is  sold  in  three  sizes,  small  (S^  oz.),  medium 
(10%  oz. ),  large  (20  oz.).  The  small  and  medium  sizes  contain 

iz  1. _ _ tz _ .1 _ .L- _ /  • _ -Z  _ _ _ _ 


Dioxogen  is  much  purer  than  ordinary  peroxide  and  is  free  from  the 
disagreeble  taste  and  odor  characteristic  of  “acetanilid-preserved”  kinds. 
Dioxogen  purity,  Dioxogen  strength  and  Dioxogen  quality  combine  to 
produce  an  efficiency  not  attained  by  ordinary  peroxide.  Therefore, 
when  you  buy  Dioxogen  in  preference  to  the  ordinary  peroxide,  you 
practice  true  economy,  because  you  get  more,  and  what  you  get  is  stronger, 
purer,  will  last  longer,  go  further,  do  more  things  and  do  them  all  better. 

Try  Dioxogen  and  Prove  It  Yourself 

Dioxogen  has  many  important  uses  in  every  day  home  life.  For 
example  it  is  exceedingly  effective  as  a  Mouth  Wash  and  Gargle.  It 
destroys  the  germs  that  cause  decay  of  the  teeth;  it  destroys  the  infec¬ 
tious  bacteria  that  cause  sore  throat,  tonsilitis,  etc. ;  it  destroys  the  cause 
of  bad  breath;  it  produces  a  real  hygienic  cleanliness  of  the  mouth  and 
teeth,  impossible  to  attain  simply  by  the  use  of  dentifrices.  Dioxogen 
is  a  toilet  and  hy^enic  necessity,  always  working  for  personal  attractive¬ 
ness  through  the  medium  of  cleanliness  and  health.  zr 

A  Free  Trial  Botde  and  BooUet  S"co'?vfSc“e  SOThr 

usefulness  and  true  economy  of  Diozoeea:  or  you  can  buy  a  regu- 

lai  bottle  from  any  one  of  over  36.000  druggists  who  handle  ^r  Name . 

it— but  be  sure  and  get  real  Diosogen.  If  you  want  the  trial 
bottle — a  full  2-oz.  size,  free — use  the  attached  coupon  or 
give  the  same  information  on  a  postal. 

Dmcfift’a  Nsbc 

tin  Oaklaid  CNMca!  Cl.,  94  Front  SL,  New  York  X 


It  Chenical  Co- 

c-  I  94  Froot  St-NowToik 

lid  Check  one  of  the  following: 

gg  I  1 1  hnve  never  used  Dioxogen 

\  I  or  my  peroxide  of  bydrofen. 

I  I  I  am  osinf  a  peroxide,  but  not 
I  1  Dioxogen,  for  personal  use. 

;  wmtld  likt  H  trf  Dioxogen;  Hndly  und 
frm  trud  hvttU  and  imkltt. 
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pinmer  in 

rado 


0at  in  the 
Union  Pacific 

Country 

Dining  car  meals  and  service 
“Best  in  the  World” 
Electric  Block  Signals.  Perfect  track. 
Low  round  trip  summer  tourist  rates. 
For  Colorado  books  write 

E.  L.  LOMAX,  General  Passenger  A^ent 
Union  Pacific  R.  R..  Omaha,  Neb. 
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Time’s  Derelicts 

An  Advertisement  by  Elbert  Hubbard 


GREAT  WRITER  once  said,  “Nothing  is  more 
disgraceful  than  that  an  old  man  should  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  show  that  he  has  lived  long  except  his 
years.*’ J^How  true  is  this  and  yet  how  often  do 
we  look  about  us  and  see  dozens  of  Time’s  Derelicts 
who  must  depend  upon  the  State,  the  Community, 
or  worse  yet,  their  own  families,  for  the  ordinary  comforts  that  old 
age  requires.  In  youth  our  every  impulse  is  to  expend  rather  than 
conserve.  But  should  we  not  let  wisdom  play  a  part,  and  con¬ 
sider  what  future  life  will  mean  without  that  independence  that 
now  means  so  much  to  us  while  all  is  sunshine!  When  the  World 
smiles,  emulate  the  example  of  the  Bees  and  horde  your  Honey. 
^  To  be  free  for  all  time,  see  that  in  youth  you  make  arrange¬ 
ment  for  yourOld  Age. THE  EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSUR¬ 
ANCE  society  of  the  United  States  will  contract  to  insure 
your  savings.  You  need  not  put  away  ^at  sums.  ^  If  you  are 
still  young,  an  annual  deposit  or  less  than  Two  Hundred  Dollars, 
will  yielcf  Five  Thousand  Dollars  to  you  in  cash  at  the  end  of 
twenty-five  years — just  when  you’ll  need  it.  The  same  sum  will 
be  paid  to  your  wife  or  mother  or  other  dependent  if  you  die  sooner. 

Life  Insurance  means  peace,  content,  good  digestion  and  sound 
sleep.  It  eliminates  worry. 


The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Strongest  in  the  World** 

Tke  Conpany  wkidi  pays  its  death  claiau  on  the  day  it  receiyet  them 

PAUL  MORTON,  PRESIDENT  129  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


AGENCIES  EVERYWHERE!  None  in  your  town?  Then  why  not 
recommend  tome  good  man — or  woman — to  ut,  to  represent  us  there — 
Great  opportunities  to-day  in  Life  Insurance  work  for  the  Equitable. 


Pleaie  mention  Everybody’i  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertiaers. 
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You  are  just  as  safe  in  baying  paper,  irrespective  of  its  price, 
as  if  yon  had  a  paper  expert  buy  it  for  yon,  if  yon  make  sore 
that  the  Watermark  of  the  Eagle  A”  appears  directly  above 
the  Watermark  Name  of  all  Bond  Linen,  and  Ledger  Papers. 

/\SX/A  There  is  but  one  thing  to  remember,  but 

I  I  one  guide,  absolute,  to  paper  quality. 

That  is  the  trade  watermark  of  the 
“Eagle  A.”  You  need  know  nothing  else 

-  about  paper  if  you  avail  yourself  of  this 

The  ^^Eagle  A”  quality  guarantee — this  protection.  The 
willappe^a  part  of  “Eagle A* ’represents  every  forward  step 
the  Watermark  of  the  in  the  art  of  paper  making  by  the  largest 
following  Bond  Papers:  paper  manufacturers  in  the  world — and 

it  stands  for  paper  of  one  hundred  per 

BovBRMMBMT  BOMB  iBo*  Cent,  valuc  for  the  price  you  pay  for  it. 
BaDomias  bond 
Ctd  JfwylfmUhwt 
COMTRACT  BOMO 
Xivof  Aoad 
Btambabd  bomb 


VICTOBY  BOMO 
KOMAtt  BOND 
ARCHIVE  BONO 
Tabric  Bond 
MNVKBSAL  BOMB 
MMNBOWD 
KMIAN  BOMO 
Bot^D 


mCNORY  BOND 
OCMY  BONO 
MABNA  CNARVA  BOMB 


▼caa  icaosasiAL  bomb 


SCOIMTYTItUSrBOMO 

QUAUTYROIIQIi) 

Bond 

T^coMte  ueca  bbob 

COMSOLB  BONO 


TUNXIS  BOMO 

9BO(9 

BOMB 

AMIRICAM  BOMB 


THE  DE  LUXE  BUSINESS  PAPER 

Is  a  typical  example  that  reflects  all  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  this  quality  marking  of  the  products 
of  the  AMERICAN  WRITING  PAPER 
COMPANY.  Made  from  pure,  white,  clean 
rags,  slowly,  perfectly  and  scientifically  pulped 
for  uniformity  of  strength,  working  finish  and 
quality — is  the  ideal 
business  paper. 

Send  for  lainplet  of  this  taperb  paper  in  white 
and  colors — showinf  printed,  lithographed  and 
die-stamped  hosineu  forms,  with  which  we  will 
also  send  JOB  samples  of  BerkshireText  and  BeHi- 
sUre  CoTcrs  —  nniqae  for  fine  Booklet  work 

AMERICAN  WRITING  PAPER  CO. 

3  Main  Street,  -  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 

Lsrtut  Mammfactmrm  af  Ctmmmial  Pafr  im  th»  WtrU.  29  MlUt. 
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will  protect  your  buildings  from  fire.  Its  substance,  its  chemical 
treatment  and  its  surface  are  such  pronounced  fire  retardants  that 
Boards  of  Fire  Underwriters  endorse  it.  Use  Rex  Flintkote  Roofing 
and  lower  your  Insurance!  It  has  proven  its  fire-resisting  qualities  hun¬ 
dreds  of  times.  We  want  to  prove  its  fire-resisting  qualities  to  you. 
Will  you  let  us?  Send  for  our  new  book,  “  Roof  Fires.”  It 
will  give  you  real  facts! 

FOUNDED  4k  4k  COSSPASnr  AGENTS 

1837  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  everywhere 


’■  I  'HE  fire  loss  in  this  country,  last  year,  was  $1000.00  minute! 
^  Analysis  of  this  appalling  loss  shows  that  a  large  amount  of 
this  property  damage  was  caused  by  hot  sparks  and  cinders  which 
fell  on  adjacent  roofs  during  local  fires — or  from  locomotives. 

REXFUNTKOTE  ROOFING 


Fire  Prevention 
Lowers  your  Insurance 


I 
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One  glass  satisfies.  It  has  the  wetness — a  vim, 
dash  and  sparkle  that  delights  parched  palates 
and  refreshes  tired  bodies  and  brains. 

k  Delkious—Refireshing— Thirst-Quenching  A 

5c  Everywhere 

*  THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Now  be  careful. 

Too  much  liquid 
is  bad — too  little  i§ 
worse.  Don’t  fill  up  on  ice  water 
an)rway,  the  more  you  drink  the  more  you 
vant. 

DRINK 


m 


Send  for 

our  mterest>^^^k 
ing  booklet, 

“The  Truth 
About  Coca-Cola.* 


whenever 


you  see  an 
Arrow  .  think 
of  Coca  -  Cola 


NABISCO 


SUGAR  WAFERS 


Serve  NABISCO 
with  berries.  The  delicate 
fruit  flavor  and  the  sweet, 
creamy  centers  of  the  wafers 
form  a  combination  simply  inesistible. 

Iff  ten  cent  tins 

Also  in  twenty-five  cent  tins 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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The  Magnifying  Glasses  Tell  the  Story  of 
the  Bath  Towel  with  the  l|-Year  Guarantee 

Look  at  tkcn  aad  yoa’N  see  why  Rakdry  Coltea  Spoi«e  Tawds  are— froai  three  ^ats— so  saperior  to  Tarkish  toweb 


Note  carefully  these  points  of  improvement : 


The  Rubdiy  ie  •  eerie*  ol  oottoo  nubs, 
or  sponge*,  which  absorb  water  like  a 
blotter;  the  turkish,  a  series  of 
twisted  thread  loops,  whi^ 
mop  the  water  back  and  forth 
f  on  the  skin. 


The  Rubdry  Sponge*  press  down  on 
the  pores  of  the  skm,  massaging  them 
and  freeing  them  from  moisture  and 
impurities ;  the  turkish  loops  simply 
drag  the  water  —  they  have  no  such 
massaging  effect 


TQWEL 

,  enlarged 


'VBtUtY 


c^TH  TOWgL 


^otton  SpongeT  o wel 

^  Prices:  39c,  53c,  73c,  SSSKu.S’ii.zs 

CaorantceJ  for  I  t -2  yoart.  Each  towel  in  an  individual  carton. 
Order  a  Pair  of  S3c,  TowoU  a*  a  Sample. 

IT’S  much  more  satisfying  to  Rub  DRY  with 
the  RUBDRY ;  it’s  much  more  beneficial.  The 
hundreds  of  little  tufts  or  sponges  take  up  the 
moisture  instantly,  leaving  always  a  dry,  soft  sur¬ 
face  to  rub  with.  The  result  is:  first,  the  instarjt 
drying  of  the  skin  on  the  surface,  and  then:  the 
massaging  of  the  pores,  freeing  them  from  moisture 
and  impurities,  and  from  particles  of  dead, 
loose  skin.  The  skin  is  left  in  a  sanitary, 
healthful  condition,  which  is  most  beneficial. 

Ask  yoor  dry  good*  or  mon’s  fumishmgs  doaler  for  the  RUBDRY 
Cotton  Spoogo  Bath  Towolt  but  don’t  liston  to  a  **ju*t  as 
good”  story.  Sand  diracl  to  ns.  Tkoro’s  nothing  as  good  as  tha 
RUBDRY,  and  wo  fill  ordor*  direct  at  abova 
prices,  paying  postage  or  express  wbererer 
the  dealer  hasn’t  the  towels  for  sale. 


TURKISH 

TOWEL 

ENLARGED 


Writtfer  our  tie  ItK 
xK-incA  Demotutra- 
tioH  SAtei.  For  Ac. 
tostare  tor’ll  mclude 
RUBDRY  WarA 
ClotA  FREE. 

Rabdry  Towel  Conpany 
17S  So.  AnccB  Street 
Providence.  R.  I. 
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What  a  difference  the  ANGELUS  makes  I  To  enlioen  the  Summer  hospitalities — 
to  make  your  leisure  best  worth  while.  To  play  it  perfectly  needs  only  love  for  music, 
rwt  training,  and  all  the  tforld’s  best  compositions  are  subject  to  anyone* s  desire  to  play! 


The  New  88-Note 

ANGELUS  PlAYER-PIANO 

The  jmno  anyone  cu  pUy  artisticalfy  with  personal  expression 

The  ANGELUS  may  be  familiar  to  you  by  hearsay,  by  repute.  You  have  doubtless  heard 
it  played  and  admired  its  artistic  musical  facility.  But,  not  until  you  yourself  have  called  at 
the  ANGELUS  dealer'  s  in  your  city  to  have  explained  to  you  these  wonderful  features  found 
only  in  the  ANGEILUS,  can  you  really  know  this  marvelous  instrument  for  all  that  it  is. 

THE  —which  gives  personal  control  of  artistic  THE  — which  **  brings  out  **  the  melody  and 

phrasing  tempo — the  delicate  variations  o{  time  MELODANT  subdues  the  accompaniment. 

lever  necessary  to  beauty  of  interpretation.  THE  — upon  which  all  changes  of  musical 


THE  and  tbe  Responaive  Pedala— 
MELODY  which  make  easy  all  those  expressive 
BUTTONS  variations  of  tone,  from  loudest  to  softest 


the  — which  “  brings  out  ”  the  melody  and 

MELODANT  subdues  the  accompaniment 

the  — upon  which  all  changes  of  musical 

ARTISTYLE  expression  are  so  plainly  and  simply 
MUSIC  ROLLS  marked  that  perfect  interpretation  is 
easy,  naturaL 


It  is  these  wonderful  devices  that  will  determine  the  ANGELUS  as  your  absolute  choice  among  player-pianos. 
Owacfs  at  ANOELUS  inatnaacals  ariaf  U-aats  rolls  sot  ap  la  black  boxes  will  hear  saaMlhlaf  ta  thdr  aivaatate  br  writiat  direct  to  as. 

Seiad  for  naune  of  neairest  ropreaentatiTO  and  deacriptiTe  book  of 
tbo  Knabo-Anyelua,  the  Emenon-Ancelua  and  the  Angelua  Piamo. 

piE  WILCOX  &  WHITE  CO.  SHabiUfud tirf)  MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Muvmmw  _ _ j _ London 
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A  tuaiaer  t»y  in  W.ihinpon.  Cop,Ti*ht  .910  W  H»rt  Sctoffoer  *  Marx 

'HE  committee  on  rules  for  good  clothes  offers  one  rule  only: 
Find  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  name  in  them. 

YouMl  get  all-wool  fabrici,  fine  tailoring,  best 
atrle.  Send  six  centa  for  the  Style  Book. 

Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 

Good  Clolhcf  Maker, 

Chicifo  BoiloD  NewYork 
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The  country's  future  is  written  in  the  faces  of  the 
young  men.  They  are  clean-shaven  faces.  In  the 
store,  the  counting-room,  the  classroom,  the  office 
— in  work  and  sport  out  of  doors— the  men  who  do 
things  shave  for  the  day  just  as  they  dress  for  the  day. 

The  use  of  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor  is  almost  a 
universal  habit  with  men  of  affairs.  It  is  not  solely  a 
question  of  economy — though  it  means  a  great  saving. 
It's  a  matter  of  comfort,  of  cleanliness,  of  time. 

The  Gillette  is  a  builder  of  self-respect.  The  man 
who  doesn't  care  how  he  looks  does  not  care  much 
about  anything  else. 

GILLETTE  SALES  COMPANY,  38  W.  Second  Street,  Boston 

New  York,  Time*  Buildins  Chicaaro,  Stock  Exchance  Buildins  Gillette  Safety  Razor.  Ltd.,  London 
Eastern  Office.  Shanghai.  China  Canadian  Office,  S3  SL  Alexander  Street,  Montreal 


/ 
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The  Gillette  is  a  builder  of  regular  habits. 

Own  a  Gillette — be  master  of  your  time— shave  in 
three  minutes.  No  stropping,  no  honing. 

You  don’t  have  to  take  a  correspondence  course  to 
learn  how  to  use  it.  Just  buy  it  and  shave. 

Thirty  thousand  dealers  sell  the  Gillette.  If  there  is 
no  one  in  your  neighborhood  send  us  $5  and  we’ll  send 
the  razor  and  twelve  double-edged  blades  by  return  mail. 

Write  and  we  will  send  you  a  pamphlet — Dept.  A. 
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^OTOR  CARS 


f  ASK  1 
THE  MAN 
fSkHO  OVNS 
.  ONI” 


n  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CARS 
WITH  FORE-DOOR  BODIES 

Built  entirely  in  the  Packard  shops.  One 
quality;  two  sizes  — the  Packard  ‘‘Thirty’* 
and  the  Packard  “Eighteen”  Town  Car 

TOURING  CAR  CLOSE-COUPLED 
RUNABOUT  COUPE  PHAETON 
LIMOUSINE  LANDAULET 

Forty-eight  p^e  catalog  mailed  on  request 
Full  information  from  any  Packard  dealer 

PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

DSnolT.  MICHIOAM 
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One  thing  very  much  in  favor  of  the  chamois  gloves  which  are  so 
popular  nowadays,  is  that  they  are'  easily  cleaned. 

Make  a  strong  suds  of  Ivory  Soap  and  tepid  water.  Put  the  gloves 
on  your  h2mds  and  proceed,  just  £is  you  would  if  you  were  washing 
your  hands.  Rub  the  soiled  parts,  especially  the  finger  dps,  with  a 
'  sponge  or  wash-cloth.  Let  the  gloves  dry  on  the  hands.  If  that  is  too 
much  ‘double,  hang  them  up  to  dry  in  a  closet  or  a  dark  room. 

Silk  and  lisle  gloves  are  as  easily  cleaned  as  chamois  gloves;  and 
the  method  is  the  same. 

The  cleaning  of  gloves  it  only  one  of  scores  of  uses  for  which 
Ivory  Soap  is  better  adapted  than  any  other  soap.  And  the  reason 
is  this:  Ivory  Soap  it  pure.  //  eleara  hut  it  Joes  not  itjute. 

dvory  Soap  .  .  Per  Cent.  Pure. 
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Kelloff  Toasted  Corn  Flake  Co^  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Canadian  Trade  Supplied  by  the  Battle  Creek  Toasted 


Good  Morning!  I  ve  had  my 
Toasted  Gorn  Flakes . 
Have  You? 


NONE  GENUINE  WITHOUT  THIS  SIGNATURE 


v/viiu  riaKo  LtUi.,  Lsonaoa,  unu 


Copyright  IQtP,  Kellogg  Toasted  Com  flake  Co 


The  Kind  with  the  Flavor— Made  of  the  Best  White  Com. 


A.  A.  BRENEMAN,  M.  Sc. 
AMALYnCAL  AND  CONSULTINO  (3«MI»T. 


HAAsrs.  ColtatA  A  Ca 


Dear  Sira  i 

In  oaaparlAOB  with  aararaX  atbar 
aidaly  adaartlaad  talouaa,  I  find 
that  Calseta'a  Tala  oaatatna  aera 
than  aifht  tiaaa  aa  auoh  Sario  Aald. 

Xt  alio  oantalna  taa  athar  ta- 
gradlanta  daioribad  in  tha  U.  S. 
Diapaaaatary  aa  baing  antisaptio, 
aaothing  and  haaling  in  thair  Datura. 
Thaaa  aara  not  found  in  tha  othar 


*  ( pro/n  an  expert  of  high  professional  standing^ 

Proves  conclusively  that  one  talcum  powder  is  not  as  good  as  another 
and  that  Colgate’s  is  the  safest  and  most  efficient  powder  for  you  and 
your  children. 

NOTE 


»  that  not  only  in  Boric  acid,  but  in  the  use  of  two  other 
ingredients,  Colgate’s  excels  in  antiseptic  and  soothing  value. 

Trial  box  tent  for  4  cenlt 

&  CO.  (Est.  1 806)  Dept.  E,  55  John  Street,  York 
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